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DEMOCRITUS  Juiiior. 


The  Argument  of  the  Frontispiece,  * 


Ten  distinct  Squares  here  seen 
apart. 

Are  joyn’d  in  one  by  Cutter’s  art, 

I . Old  Democritus  under  a tree, 

Sits  on  a stone  witli  book  on  knee  ; 
About  him  hang  there  many  fea- 
tures. 

Of  Cats,  Dogs  and  such  like  crea- 
tures. 

Of  which  he  makes  anatomy. 

The  seat  of  black  choler  to  see. 

Over  his  head  appears  the  skie. 

And  Saturn  Lord  of  melancholy. 

3.  To  th’  left  a landscape  of  Jeal- 
ousie, 

Presents  itself  unto  thine  eye. 

A Kingfisher,  a Swan,  an  Hern, 
Two  fighting- cocks  you  may  dis- 
cern. 

Two  roaring  Bulls  each  other  hie. 
To  assault  concerning  venery. 
Symboles  are  these  ; I say  no  more. 
Conceive  the  rest  by  that’s  afore. 

3.  The  next  of  solitariness, 

A portraiture  doth  well  express. 

By  sleeping  dog,  cat:  Buck  and  Do, 
Hares,  Conies  in  the  desart  go  : 

Bats,  Owls  the  shady  bowers  over. 

In  melancholy  darkness  hover. 

Mark  welhlf ’tbe  not  as ’t  should  be. 
Blame  the  bad  Cutter,  and  not  me. 

4.  Ith’  under  column  there  doth 
stand 

Inamorato  with  folded  hand  ; 

Down  hangs  his  head,  terse  and  po- 
lite. 

Some  dittie  sure  he  doth  indite. 

H is  lute  and  books  about  him  lie. 
As  symptoms  of  his  vanity. 

If  this  do  not  enough  disclose, 

To  paint  him,  take  thyself  by  th’ 
nose. 

5.  Hypocondriacus leans  on  his  arm, 
Winde  in  his  side  doth  him  much 
harm. 

And  troubles  him  full  sore,  God 
knows, 

Much  pain  he  hath  and  many  woes. 
About  him  pots  and  glasses  lie. 
Newly  brought  from’s  Apothecary. 
This  Saturn’s  aspects  signifie. 

You  see  them  portraid  in  the  skie. 


6.  Beneath  them  kneeling  on  his 
knee, 

A superstitious  man  you  see  : 

He  fasts,  prays,  on  his  Idol  fixt, 
Tormented  hope  and  fear  betwixt  ; 
For  hell  perhaps  he  takes  more  pain. 
Then  thou  dost  Heaven  Itself  to 
gain. 

Alas  poor  soul,  I pitie  thee, 

What  stars  incline  thee  so  to  be  ? 

7.  But  see  the  madman  rage 
downright 

With  furious  looks,  a ghastly  sight 
Naked  in  chains  bound  dothhe  lie 
And  roar's  amain  he  knows  not  why  ? 
Observe  him  ; for  as  in  a glass. 
Thine  angry  portraiture  it  was. 

His  picture  keep  still  in  thy  pre- 
sence ; 

Twixt  him  and  thee,  ther’s  no  dif- 
ference. 

8.  9.  Borage  and  Hellebor  fill  two 

scenes, 

Soveraign  plants  to  purge  the  veins 
Of  melancholy,  and  chear  the  heart. 
Of  those  black  fumes  which  make 
it  smart  ; 

To  clear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs. 
Which  dull  our  senses,  and  Soiil 
clogs. 

The  best  medicine  that  ere  God 
made 

For  this  malady,  if  well  assald. 

10.  Now  last  of  all  to  fill  a place. 
Presented  is  the  Author’s  face  ; 

And  in  that  habit  which  he  wears. 
His  imageto  the  world  appears. 

His  minde  no  art  can  well  express. 
That  by  hi^  writings  you  may  guess. 
It  was  not  pride,  nor  yet  vain  glory, 
(Though  others  do  it  commonly) 
Made  him  do  this  ; if  you  must 
know. 

The  Printer  would  needs  have  it  so. 
Then  do  not  frown  or  scoffe  at  it,. 
Deride  not,  or  detract  a whit. 

For  surely  as  thou  dost  by  him. 

He  will  do  the  same  again. 

Then  look  upon’t,  behold  and  see. 
As  thou  lik’st  it,  so  it  likes  thee. 
And  I for  it  will  stand  in  view. 
Thine  to  command.  Reader,  adiew\ 


* These  verses  refer  to  the  old  folio  Frontispiece,  whicli  was  divided  into 
ten  compartments  tliai  are  here  severally  explained.  Though  it  was  impossible 
to  reduce  that  Frontispiece  to  an  octavo  size  for  this  edition,  the  lines  are 
too  curious  to  he  lost.  The  autlior’s  portrait  niculioncd  in  the  lUtli  stanza  is 
copied  m our  xvtlr  page. 
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Democritus  Junior  ad  Librum  siium» 


VADE  liber,  qualis,  non  ausum  dicere,  foellx, 

Te  nisi  fbelicem  fecerit  Alma  dies. 

Vade  tamen  quocunque  lubet,  quascunque  per  eras, 
Et  Geniiim  Domini  fac  imitere  tui. 

I blandas  inter  Charites,  mystamque  saluta 
Musarum  quemvis,  si  tibi  leotor  erit. 

Rura  colas,  urbem,  subeasve  palatia  regum, 
Submiss^,  placide,  te  sine  dente  geras. 

Nobilis,  aut  si  quis  te  fort^  inspexerit  heros. 

Da  te  morigerum,  perlegat  usque  lubet. 

Est  quod  Nobilitas,  est  quod  desideret  heros, 

Gratior  haec  forsan  charta  placere  potest. 

Si  quis  morosus  Cato,  tetricusque  Senator, 

Hunc  etiam  librum  fort^  videre  velit, 

Sive  magistratus,  turn  te  reverenter  habeto  ; 

Sed  nullus  ; muscas  non  capiunt  Aquilae. 

Non  vacat  his  tempus  fugitivum  impendere  nugis, 
Nec  tales  cupio  ; par  mihi  lector  erit. 

Si  matrona  gravis  casu  diverterit  istuc, 

Illustris  domina,  aut  te  Comitissa  legat : 

Est  quod  displiceat,  placeat  quod  forsitan  illls, 
Ingerere  his  noli  te  modd,  pande  tamen. 

At  si  virgo  tuas  dignabitur  inclyta  chartas 
Tangere,  sive  schedis  haereat  ilia  tuis : 

Da  modo  te  facilem,  & quaedam  folia  esse  memento 
Conveniant  oculis  quae  magis  apta  suis. 

Si  generosa  ancilla  tuos  aut  alma  puella 
Visura  est  ludos,  annue,  pande  lubens. 

Die  utinam  nunc  ipse  meus*  (nam  diligit  istas) 

In  praesens  esset  conspiciendus  herus. 

Ignotus  notusve  mihi  de  gente  togata 
Sive  aget  in  ludis,  pulpita  sive  colet, 

Sive  in  L)'coeo,  & nugas  evolvent  istas. 

Si  quasdam  mendas  viderit  inspiciens, 

Da  veniam  Author!,  dices ; nam  plurima  vellet 
Expungi,  quae  jam  displicuisse  sciat. 

Sive  Melancholicus  quisquam,  seu  blandus  Amator, 
Aulicus  aut  Civis,  seu  bene  comptus  Eques 
Hue  appellat,  age  & tut6  te  crede  legenti, 

Multa  istic  forsan  non  male  nala  leget. 

Quod  fugiat,  caveat,  quodque  amplexabitur,  ista 
Pagina  fortassis  promere  multa  potest. 

llacc  comici  dicta  cave  ne  male  capias. 


Democritus  Junior  ad  Liorum  suum. 


At  si  quis  Medicus  coram  te  sistet,  amice 
Fac  circumspecte,  &:  te  sine  labe  geras : 

Inveniet  namque  ipse  meis  quoque  plurima  scriptis. 
Non  leve  subsidium  quae  sibi  forsan  erunt. 

Si  quis  Causidicus  chartas  impingat  in  istas. 

Nil  mihi  vobiscum,  pessima  turba  vale ; 

Sit  nisi  vir  bonus,  & juris  sine  fraude  peritus. 

Turn  legat,  & forsan  doctior  inde  siet. 

Si  q\iis  cordalus,  facilis,  lectorque  benignus 
Hue  oculos  vertat/  quae  velit  ipse  legat ; 
Candidas  ignoscet,  metuas  nil,  pande  libenter, 
OfFensus  mendis  non  erit  ille  tuis, 

Laudabit  nonnulla.  Venit  si  Rhetor  ineptus, 
Limata  &c  tersa.  Sc  qui  ben^  cocta  petit, 

Claude  citus  librum ; nulla  hie  nisi  ferrea  verba, 
Offendent  stomaehum  quae  minus  apta  suum. 

At  si  quis  non  eximius  de  plebe  poeta, 

Annue  j namque  istie  plurima  fieta  leget.' 

Nos  sumus  e numero,  nyllus  mihi  spirat  Apollo, 
Grandiloquus  Vates  quilibet  esse  nequit. 

Si  Critieus  Leetor,  tumidus  Censorque  molestus, 
Zoilus  &:  Momus,  si  rabiosa  eohors  : 

Ringe,  freme,  8c  noli  turn  pandere,  turba  malignis 
Si  oeeurrat  sannis  invidiosa  suis  : ^ 

Fae  fugias ; si  nulla  tibi  sit  eopia  eundi, 

Contemnes,  tacite  seommata  quaeque  feres. 
Frendeat,  allatret,  vaeuas  gannitibus  auras 
Impleat,  baud  cures ; his  placuisse  nefas. 

Verum  age  si  forsan  divertat  purior  hospes, 

Cuique  sales,  ludi,  displiceantque  joci, 
Objiciatque  tibi  sordes,  lascivaque:  dices, 

Lasciva  est  Domino  8c  Musa  jocosa  luo. 

Nee  lasciva  tamen,  si  pensitet  omne;  sed  esto; 

Sit  lasciva  licet  pagina,  vita  proba  est. 

Barbaras,  indocthsque  rudis  spectator  in  istam 
Si  messem  intrudat,  fuste  fugabis  eum, 

Fungum  pelle  procul  (jubeo)  nam  quid  mihi  fungo? 

Conveniuntstomachonon  minus  ista  suo. 

Sed  nec  pelle  tamen ; laeto  omnes  accipe  vuitu, 
Quos,  quas,  vel  quales,  inde  vel  unde  viros. 
Gratus,  erit  quicunque  venit,  gratissimus  hospes 
Quisquis  erit,  facilis  difficilisque  mihi. 

Nam  si  culparit,  quaedam  culpasse  juvabit, 
Culpando  faciet  me  meliora  sequi. 

Sed  si  laudarit,  neque  laudibus  efferar  ullis. 

Sit  satis  hisce  malis  opposuisse  bonum. 

Haec  sunt  quae  nostro  placuit  mandare  libe.Uo, 

Et  quae  dimittens  dicere  jussit  Herus.  ' 


The  Author"* s Abstract  of  Melancholy , AiaXoyw^, 


WHEN  I go  musing  all  alone. 
Thinking  of  divers  things 
fore*- known, 

When  I build  castles  In  the  air. 

Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  fear. 
Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms 
sweet) 

Methinks  the  time  runs  very  fleet. 
All  rny  joys  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I lie  waking  all  alone. 
Recounting  what  I have  ill  done. 
My  thoughts  on  me  then  tyrannise. 
Fear  and  sorrow  me  surprise. 
Whether  I tarry  still  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  sad  as  melancholy. 
When  to  myself  I act  and  smile. 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time 
beguile, 

By  a brook  side  or  wood  so  green, 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
A thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless. 
And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness. 
All  my  joys  besides  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 

I sigh,  I grieve,  making  great 
mone. 

In  a dark  grove,  or  irksome  den. 
With  discontents  and  Furies  then, 

A thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  en- 
sconce. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
None  so  sour  as  melancholy. 

Me  thinks  I hear,  me  thinks  I see. 
Sweet  musick,  wondrous  melodie, 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine  ; 
Here  now,  then  there  j the  world  is 
mine, 

Bare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
What  e’er  is  lovely  or  divine. 

All  otherjoys  to  this  are  folly, 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  I hear,  methinks  I see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends  j my  phan- 
tasie 

Presents  a thousand  ugly  shapes, 
Headlessbears,  black  men,  and  apes, 
Doleful  outcries,  and  fearful  sights. 
My  sad  and  dismall  soid  affrights. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  so  damn’d  as  meiuncholy. 


Me  thinks  I court,  me  thinks  I kiss. 
Me  thinks  I now  embrace  my 
mistriss. 

0 blessed  days,  O sweet  content. 

In  Paradise  my  time  is  sjjent. 

Such  thoughts  may  still  my  fancy 

move. 

So  may  I ever  be  in  love. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy; 
When  I recount  love’s  matty  frights. 
My  sighs  and  tears,  my  waking 
nights. 

My  jealous  fits  ; O mine  hard  fate 

1 now  repent,  but  ’tis  too  late. 

No  torment  is  so  bad  as  love. 

So  bitter  to  my  "soul  can  prove. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  ai'e  jolly. 
Naught  so  harsh  as  melancholy. 
Friends  and  companions  get  you 
gone, 

Tis  my  desire  to  be  alone  ; 

Ne’er  well  but  when  my  thoughts 
and  I 

Do  domineer  in  privacie. 

No  Gemm,  no  treasure  like  to  this, 
’Tis  my  delight,  my  crown,  my  bliss. 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
'Tis  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone, 

I am  a beast,  a monster  grown, 

I will  no  light  nor  company, 

I finde  it  now  my  niisery. 

Thescean  is  turn’d,  myjoys  are  gone. 
Fear,  discontent,  and  sorrows  come. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  fierce  as  melancholy. 
He  not  change  life  with  any  King, 

I ravisht  am : can  the  world  bring 
Morejoy,  then  still  tolaugh  and  smile. 
In  pleasant  toys  time  to  beguile  ? 
Do  not,  O do  not  trouble  me. 

So  sweet  content  I feel  and  see. 

All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly. 
None  so  divine  as  melancholy. 

H’e  change  my  state  with  any 
wretch. 

Thou  canst  from  gaole  or  dunghill 
fetch : 

My  pain’s  past  cure,  another  hell, 

I may  not  in  this  torment  dwell, 
Now  desperate  I hate  my  life. 

Lend  me  a halter  or  a knife; 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  tcork  jiow  restcred  to  public  notice  has  had  an  e.r- 
traordinary  fate.  At  the  time  oj  its  original  publication  it 
obtained  a great  celebrity^  which  continued  more  than  half 
a century.  During  that  period  few  books  were  more  read^  or 
more  deservedly  applauded.  It  was  the  delight  of  the  learned^ 
the  solace  of  the  indolent,  and  the  refuge  of  the  uninformed. 
It  passed  through  at  least  eight  editions,  by  which  the  book- 
seller,  as 'W oon  records',  got  an  estate;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  objection  sometimes  opposed  against  it,  of  a quaint 
style,  and  too  great  an  accumulation  of  authorities,  the 
fascination  of  its  wit,  fancy,  and  sterling  sense,  have  borne 
down  all  censures,  and  extorted  praise  from  the  first  writers 
in  the  English  language.  The  grave  has  praised 

It  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  the  ludicrous  Sterne  has  in- 
tet'worjen  many  parts  of  it  into  his  own  popular  performance. 
Milton  did  not  disdain  to  build  txco  of  his  finest  poems  on  it; 
and  a dwst  of  inferior  writers  have  embellished  their  works 
with  beauties  not  their  own,  culled  from  a performance  xvhich 
they  had  not  the  justice  even  to  mention.  Change  of  times,  and 
the  frivolity  of  fashion,  suspended,  in  some  degree,  that  fame 
which  had  lasted  near  a century;  and  the  succeeding  gene- 
ration affected  {'^difference  toxmrds  an  author,  who  at  length 
was  only  looked  into  by  the  plunderers  of  literature,  the 
poachers  in  obscure  volumes.  The  plagiarisms  of  Tristram 
' Shandy,  so  successfully  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  at 
length  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  toxcards  a xvriter, 
who,  though  then  little  known,  might,  without  impeachment 
of  modesty,  lay  claim  to  every  mark  of  respect;  and  enquiry 
proved,  beyond  a doubt,  that  the  calls  of  justice  had  been 
little  attended  to  by  others,  as  well  as  the  facetious  Yorick. 
Wood  observed,  more  than  a century  ago,  that  several  au- 
thors had  unmercifully  stolen  matter  from  Burton  without 
any  acknowledgement.  The  time,  hoxvever,  at  length  ar- 
rived, when  the  merits  of  the  “ Anatomy  of  Melancholy^* 
were  to  receive  their  due  praise.  The  book  was  again  sought 
for  and  read,  and  again  it  became  an  applauded  perfovml 
ance.  Its  excellencies  once  tnore  stood  confest,  in  the  in- 
creased price  which  every  copy  offered  for  sale  produced,  arid 
the  increased  demand  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a new  edi- 
tion. This  is  now  presented  to  the  public  in  a manner  not 
disgraceful  to  the  memory  of  the  author;  and  the  undertakers 
of  it  rely  with  confidence,  that  so  valuable  a repository  of 
amusement  and  information  xcill  continue  to  hold  the  rank  it 
has  been  restored  to,  firmly  supported  by  .its  own  xnerit,  and 
^afe  from  the  infiuence  and  blight  of  any  future  caprices  of 
fashion. 
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I ■aa'*g«'C))TD>Qe:' 

jD  OBERT  BURTON  was  the  son  of  Ralph  Burton, 
of  an  ancient  and  genteel  family  at  Lindley,  in 
Leicestershire,  and  was  born  there  8 February,  1576 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  free 
school  of  Sutton  Coldfield,  in  Warwickshire  f,  from 

* His  elder  brother  was  William  Burton,  the  Leicestershire 
antiquary,  born  August  24*,  1575,  educated  at  Sutton  Coldfield, 
admitted  commoner,  or  gentleman  commoner,  of  Brazen  Nose 
College,  1591;  at  the  Inner  Temple,  May  20,  1593;  B.  A.  June 
22,  1594;  and  afterwards  a barrister  and  reporter  in  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas.  “ But  his  natural  genius,^*  says  Wood,  ‘^leadinghini 
to  the  studies  of  heraldry,  genealogies,  and  antiquities,  he  became 
excellent  in  those  obscure  and  intricate  matters  ; and  look  upon 
him  as  a gentleman,  was  accounted,  by  all  that  knew  him,  to  be  the 
best  of  his  time  for  those  studies,  as  may  appear  by  his  description 
of  Leicestershire.”.,  His  weak  constitution  not  permitting  him  to 
follow  business,  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  his  greatest  work. 
The  Description  of  Leicestershire,  was  published  in  folio,  1622. 
rie  died  at  Falde,  after  suffering  much  in  the  civil  war,  April  6, 
1645,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  belonging  thereto, 
called  Hanbury. 

t This  is  Wood’s  account.  His  will  says,  Nuneaton  ; but  a pas- 
sage in  this  work  [vol.  i p.  395.]  mentions  Sutton  Coldfield:  pro- 
bably, he  may  have  been  at  both  Schools, 
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whence  he  was,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  long 
vacation,  1593,  sent  to  Brazen  No^e  College,  in  the 
condition  of  a commoner,  where  he  made  a consider- 
able progress  in  logic  and  philosophy.  In  1599  he 
was  elected  student  of  Christ-church,  and,  for  form 
sake,  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford.  In  1614  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  reading  of  the  Sentences,  and  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1616,  had  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  the  west  suburb  of  Oxford,  conferred  on 
him  by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ-church,  which, 
with  the  rectory  of  Segrave,  in  Leicestershire,  given 
to  him  in  the  year  1636,  by  George,  Lord  Berke- 
ley, he  kept,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Oxford  anti- 
quary, with  much  ado  to  his  dying  day.  He  seems 
to  have  been  first  beneficed  at  Walsby,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, through  the  munificence  of  his  noble  patroness, 
Frances,  countess  dowager  of  Exeter,  but  resigned 
the  same,  as  he  tells  us,  for  some  special  reasons. 
At  his  vicarage  he  is  remarked  to  have  always  given 
the  sacrament  in  wafers.  Wood’s  character  of  him 
is,  that — “ he  was  an  exact  mathematician,  a curious 
calculator  of  nativities,  a general  read  scholar,  a tho- 
rough-paced philologist,  and  one  that  understood  the 
surveying  of  lands  well.  As  he  was  by  many  ac- 
counted a lievere  student,  a devourer  of  authors,  a 
melancholy  and  humorous  person  ; so  by  others,  who 
knew  him  well,  a person  of  great  honesty,  plain 
dealing  and  charity.  I have  heard  some  of  the  an- 
cients of  Christ-church  often  say,  that  his  company 
was  very  merry,  facete,  and  juvenile  ; and  no  man  in 
his  time  did  surpass  him  for  his  ready  and  dextrous 
interlarding  his  common  discourses  among  them  with 
, verses  from  the  poets,  or  sentences  from  classic  au- 
thors ; which  being  the'n  all  the  fashion  in  the  uni- 
versity, made  his  company  the  more  acceptable.”  He 
appears  to  have  been  a universal  reader  of  all  kinds  of 
books,  and  availed  himself  of  his  multifarious  studies 
in  a very  extraordinary  manner.  From  the  informa- 
tion. of  Hcarnc,  we  learn,  that  John  Rouse,  the 
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Bodleian  librarian,  furnished  him  with  choice  books 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  The  subject  of  his 
labour  and  amusement,  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
from  the  infirmities  of  his  own  habit  and  constitution. 
Mr., Granger  says,  “ He  composed  .this  book  with  a 
view  of  relieving  his  own  melancholy,  but  increased 
it  to  such  a degree,  that  nothing  could  make  him 
laugh,  but  going  to  the  bridge-foot  and  hearing  the 
ribaldry  of  the  bargemen,  which  rarely  failed  to  throw 
him  into  a -violent  fit  of  laughter.  Before  he  was 
overcome  with  this  horrid  disorder,  he  in  the  intervals 
of  his  vapours  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  facetious 
companions  in  the  university.” 

His  residence  was  chiefly  at  Oxford  ; where,  in  his 
chamber  in  Christ-church  College,  he  departed  this 
life,  at  or  very  near  the  time  which  he  had  some 
years  before  foretold,  from  the  calculation  of  his  own 
nativity,  and  which,  says  AVood,  “ being  exact,  several 
of  the  students  did  not  forbear  to  whisper  among  them- 
selves, that  rather  than  there  should  be  a mistake  in 
the  calculation,  he  sent  up  his  soul  to  heaven  through 
a slip  about  his  neck.”  AVhether  this  suggestion  is 
founded  in  truth,  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  an 
obscure  hint  in  the  epitaph  hereafter  inserted,  which 
was  written  by  the  author  himself,  a short  time  before 
his  death.  His  body,  with  due  solemnity,  was  buried 
near  that  of  Dr.  Robert  AVeston,  in  'the  north  aisle 
which  joins  next  to  the  choir  of  the  cathe.dral  of 
Christ-church,  on  the  27th  of  January  1639-40.  'Over 
his  grave  was  soon  after  erected  a comely  monument, 
on  the  upper  pillar  of  the  said  isle,  with  his  bust, 
painted  to  the  life.  On  the  right  hand  is  the  following 
calculation  of  his  nativity : 
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and  under  the  bust,  this  inscription  of  his  own  com- 
position. 

Faucis  notus,  pauciorlbus  ignotus. 

Hie  jacet  Democritus  junior 
Cui  vitam  dedit  et  mortem 
Melancholia. 

Ob.  8 Id.  Jan.  A.  C.  mdcxxxix. 

Arms ; — Azure  on  a bend  O.  between  three  dogs 
heads  O.  a crescent  G, 

A few  months  before  his  death,  he  made  his  wdll, 
of  which  the  following  is  a copy  : 

Extracted  from  the  B-cgistry  of  the  Prei'ogative  Court  oj 

Canterbury. 

In  Nomine  dei  Amen.  August  One  thousand  six  hun- 
dred thirty  nine  because  there  be  so  many  casualties  to  which 
our  life  is  subject  besides  quarrelling  and  contention  which  hap- 
pen to  our  Successors  after  our  Death  by  reason  of  unsettled 
Estates  I Robert  Burton  Student  of  Christchurch  Oxon. 

tliough 
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though  my  means  be  but  small  have  thought  good  by  this  my 
last  Will  and  Testament  to  dispose  of  that  little  which  I have 
and  being  at  this  present  I thank  God  in  perfect  health  of  Bodie 
and  Mind  and  if  this  Testament  be  not  so  formal  according  to 
the  nice  and  strict  terms  of  Law  and  other  Circumstances  per- 
adventure  required  of  which  I am  Ignorant  I desire  howsoever 
this  my  Will  may  be  accepted  and  stand  good  according  to  my 
true  Intent  and  meaning  First  I bequeath  Animam  Deo  Corpus 
Terras  whensoever  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  I give  my 
Land  in  Higham  which  my  good  Father  Ralphe  Burton  of 
Lindly  In  the  County  of  Leicester  Esquire  gave  me  by  Deed  of 
Gift  and  that  which  I have  annexed  to  that  Farm  by  purchase^ 
since,  now  leased  for  thirty  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  to  mine  El- 
der Brother  William  Burton  of  Lindly  Esquire  during  his  life 
and  after  him  to  his  Heirs  I make  my  said  Brother  William 
likewise  mine  Executor  as  well  as  paying  such  Annuities  and 
Legacies  out  of  my  Lands  and  Goods  as  are  hereafter  specified 
I give  to  my  nephew  Cassibilan  Burton  twenty  pounds  Annuity 
per  Ann.  out  of  my  Land  in  Higham  during  his  life  to  be  paid  at 
two  equall  payments  at  our  Lady  Day  in  Lent  and  Michaelmas 
or  if  he  be  not  paid  within  fourteen  Days  after  the  said  Feasts 
to  distrain  on  any  part  of  the  Ground  on  or  any  of  my  Lands  of 
Inheritance  Item  I give  to  my  Sister  Katherine  Jackson  during 
her  life  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  Annuity  to  be  paid  at  the  two 
Feasts  equally  as  above  said  or  else  to  distrain  on  the  Ground 
if  she  be  not  paid  after  fourteen  days  at  Lindly  as  the  other 
some  is  out  of  the  said  Land  Item  I give  to  mv  Servant  John 
Upton  the  Annuity  of  Forty  Shillings  out  of  my  said  Farme 
during  his  life  (if  till  then  my  Servant)  to  be  paid  on  Michaelmas 
day  in  Lindley  each  year  or  else  after  fourteen  days  to  distrain 
Now  for  ray  goods  I thus  dispose  them  First  I give  an  C*^** 
pounds  to  Christ  Church  in  Oxford  where  I have  so  long  lived 
to  buy  five  pounds  Lands  per  Ann.  to  be  Yearly  bestowed  on 
Books  for  the  Library  Item  I give  an  hundredth  pound  to  the 
University  Library  or  Oxford  to  be  bestowed  to  purchase  five 
pound  Land  per  Ann.  to  be  paid  out  Yearly  on  Books  as  Mrs. 
Brooks  formerly  gave  an  hundred  pounds  to  buy  Land  to  the 
same  purpose  and  the  Rent  to  the  same  use  I give  to  my  Bro- 
ther George  Burton  twenty  pounds  and  my  watch  I give  to 
my  Brother  Ralph  Burton  nve  pounds  Item  I give  to  the  Parish 
of  Seagrave  in  Leicestershire  where  I am  now  Rector  ten 
pounds  to  be  given  to  certain  t coffees  to  the  perpetual  good 
of  the  said  Parish  Oxon^  Item  [ give  to  my  Niece  Eugenia 
Burton  One  hundredth  pounds  Item  I give  to  my  Nephew 
Richard  Burton  now  Prisoner  in  London  an  hundredth  pound 

* So  In  the  Register, 
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to  redeem  him  Item  I give  to  the  Poor  of  Higham  Forty  Shil- 
lings where  my  Land  is  to  the  poor  of  Nuneaton  where  I was 
once  a Grammar  Scholar  three  pound  to  my  Cousin  Purfey  of 
Wadlake  [Wadley]  my  Cousin  Purfey  of  Calcott  my  Cousin 
Hales  of  Coventry  my  Nephew  Bradshaw  of  Orton  twenty  shil- 
lings a piece  for  a small  remembrance  to  Mr.  Whitehall  Rector  of 
Cherkby  myne  own  Chamber  Fellow  twenty  shillings  I desire 
my  Brother  George  and  my  Cosen  Purfey  of  Calcott  to  be  the 
Overseers  of  this  part  of  my  Will  I give  moreover  five  pounds 
to  make  a small  Monument  for  my  Mother  where  she  is  buried 
in  London  to  my  Brother  Jackson  forty  shillings  to  my  Servant 
John  Upton  forty  shillings  besides  his  former  Annuity  if  he  be 
my  Servant  till  I die  if  he  be  till  then  my  Servant*— ROBERT 
BURTON — Charles  Russell  Witness — John  Pepper  Witness. 

An  Appendix  to  this  my  WilF  if  I die  In  Oxford  or 
whilst  I am  of  Christ  Church  and  with  good  Mr. 
Paynes  August  the  Fifteenth  1639. 

I give  to  Mr.  Doctor  Fell  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Forty 
Shillings  to  the  Eight  Canons  twenty  Shillings  a piece  as  a 
small  remembrance  to  the  poor  of  St.  Thomas  Parish  Twenty 
Shillings  to  Brasenose  Library  five  pounds  to  Mr.  Rowse  of 
Griell  Colledge  twenty  Shillings  to  Mr.  Heywood  xxs.  to 
Doctor  ^^letcalfe  to  Mr.  Sherley  a;^s.  If  I have  any 
Books  the  University  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them  l£ 
i have  any  Books  our  own  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take 
them  I give  to  Mrs.  Fell  all  my  English  Books  of  Husbandry 
one  excepted  to  her 

Daughter  Mrs.  Katherine  Fell  my  Six  Pieces  of  Silver 
Plate  and  six  Silver  spoons  to  Mrs.  lies  my  Gerards  Harball 
To  Mrs.  Morris  my  Country  Farme  Translated  out  of  French  4. 
and  all  my  English  Physick  Books  to  Mr. Whistler  the  Recorder 
of  Oxford  I give  twenty  shillings  to  all  my  fellow  Students 
M”  of  Arts  a Book  in  fol.  or  two  a piece  as  Master  Morris 
Treasurer  or  Mr.  Dean  shall  appoint  whom  I request  to  be  the 
Overseer  of  this  Appendix  and  give  him  for  his  pains  Atlas 
Geografer  and  Ortelius  Theatrum  Mond’  I give  to  John  Fell  the 
Dean’s  Son  Student  my  Mathematical  Instruments  except  my 
two  Crosse  Ssaves  which  I give  to  my  Lord  of  Donnol  if  he 
be  then  of  the  House  To  Thomas  lies  Doctor  lies  his  Son 
Student  Saluntch  on  Paurrhelia  and  Lucian’s  Works  in  4 Tomes 
If  any  books  be  left  let  my  Executors  dispose  of  them  with  all 
such  Books  as  are  written  with  my  own  hands  and  half  my 
Melancholy  Copy  for  Crips  hath  the  other  half  To  Mr.  Jones 
Chaplin  and  Chanter  my  Surveying  Books  and  Instruments  To 
the  Servants  of  the  House  Forty  Shillings  ROB.  BURTON — 
Charles  Russell  Witness — ^John  Pepper  Witness — ThisWill  was 

* So  in  the  Register. 
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shewed  to  me  by  the  Testator  and  acknowledged  by  him  some 
few  days  before  his  death  to  be  his  last  Will  Ita  Tester  John 
Morris  S Th  D Prebendari’.  Eccl  Chri’  Oxon  Feb.  3.  1639. 

Probatmn  fuit  Testamentum  suprascriptum,  6cc.  11° 
164-0  Juramento  Willmi  Burton  Fris’  et  Execu- 
toris  cui  &c.  de  bene  et  fideliter  administrand.  &c. 
coram  Mag’ris  Nathanaclc  Stephens  Rectore  Eccl. 
de  Drayton,  et  Edwardo  Farmer,  Clericis,  vigore 
commissionis,  See. 

The  only  work  our  author  executed,  was  that  now 
reprinted,  which  probably  was  the  principal  employ- 
ment of  his  life.  Dr.  Ferriar  says,  it  was  originally 
published  in  the  year  1617  ^ but  this  is  evidently  a mis- 
take*; the  first  edition  was  that  printed  in  4to,  1621 ; a 
copy  of  which  is  at  present  in  the  collection  of  John 
Ni  CHOLS,  Esq.  the  indefatigable  illustrator  of  the  His- 
tory  of  Leicestershire  ; to  whom,  and  to  Isaac  Reed, 
Esq.  of  Staple  Inn,  this  account  is  greatly  indebted  for 
its  accuracy.  The  other  impressions  of  it  were  in  1624, 
1628,  1632,  1638,  1651-2,  1660,  and  1676,  which  last, 
in  the  title-page,  is  called  the  eighth  edition. 

The  copy  from  which  the  present  is  re-printed,  is 
that  of  1651-2  ; at  the  conclusion  of  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing address. 

“ TO  THE  READER. 

“ BE  pleased  to  know  (Courteous  Reader)  that  since  the  last 
Impression  of  this  Book,  the  ingenuous  Author  of  it  is  deceased, 
leaving  a Copy  of  it  exactly  corrected,  with  several  consider- 
able Additions  by  his  own  hand ; this  Copy  he  committed  to  my 
care  and  custody,  with  directions  to  have  those  Additions  in- 
serted in  the  next  Edition  ; which  in  order  to  his  command,  and 
the  Publicke  Good,  is  faithfully  performed  in  this  last  Im- 
pression.’* H.  C. 

(i.e.HEN.  CRIP  PS.  J 

* Originating,  perhaps,  in  a note,  p.  44-8,  6th  edit.  (vol.  ii.  p.  212 
of  the  present),  in  which  a book  is  quoted  as  having  been  “ printed 
at  Paris  1624,  seven  years  after  Burton’s  First  Edition.”  As,  however, 
the  editions  after  that  of  1621  are  regularly  marked  in  succession,  to 
the  8th,  printed  in  1676,  there  seems  very  little  reason  to  doubt  that, 
jn  the  note  above  alluded  to,  either  1624  has  been  a misprint  for 
1628,  or  rmn  years  for  years.  The  numerous  typographical 
errata  in  other  parts  of  the  work  strongly  aid  this  latter  supposition. 

b The 
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Ihe  following  testimonies  of  various  authors,  will 
serve  to  shew  the  estimation  in  which  this  work  has 
been  held. 

“ The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  wherein  the  author  hath 
piled  up  variety  of  much  excellent  learning.  Scarce  any  book 
of  philology  in  our  land  hath,  in  so  short  a time,  passed  so  many 
editions.  Fiiller'^s  Worthies^  fol.  16. 

“ ’Tis  a book  so  full  of  variety  of  reading,  that  gentlemen 
who  have  lost  their  time,  and  are  put  to  a push  for  invention, 
may  furnish  themselves  with  matter  for  common  or  scholastical 
discourse  and  writing.” 

Woo(Ts  Athene  Oxonienses,  vol.  i.  p.  628.  2d  edit. 

“ If  you  never  saw  Burton  upon  Melancholy,  printed 
1676,  I pray  look  into  it,  and  read  the  ninth  page  of  his  Pre- 
face, “ Democritus  to  the  Reader.”  There  is  something  there 
which  touches  the  point  we  are  upon ; but  I mention  the  author 
to  you,  as  the  pleasantest,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most  full 
of  sterling  sense.  The  wits  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  and  the 
beginning  of  George  the  1st.  were  not  a little  beholden  to  him.’* 
Archbishop  Herring' s Letter Sy  12mo.  1777.  p.  149. 

“ Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  he  (Dr.  John- 
son) said,  was  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed 
two  hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise.” 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  580.  8vo.  edit. 

“ Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  a valuable 
book,”  said  Dr.  Johnson.  “ It  is,  perhaps,  overloaded  with 
quotation. — But  there  is  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what 
Burton  says  when  he  writes  from  his  own  mind.” 

Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 


“ It  will  be  no  detraction  from  the  powers  of  Milton’s  ori- 
ginal genius  and  invention,  to  remark,  that  he  seems  to  have 
borrowed  the  subject  of  V Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  together 
with  some  particular  thoughts,  expressions,  and  rhymes,  more 
especially  the  idea  of  a contrast  between  these  two  dispositions, 
from  a forgotten  poem  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Bur- 
ton’s Anatomieof  Melancholy,  entitled,  “The  Author’s 
Abstract  of  Melancholy;  or,  A Dialogue  between  Pleasure 
and  Pain.”  Here  pain  is  melancholy.  It  was  written,  as  I 
conjecture,  about  the  year  1600.  I will  make  no  apology  for 

abstracting  and  citing  as  much  of  this  poem  as  will  be  suffici- 
ent 
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ent  to  prove,  to  a discerning  reader,  how  far  it  liad  taken  pos- 
session of  Milton’s  mind.  The  measure  will  appear  to  be  the 
same ; and  that  our  author  was  at  least  an  attentive  reader  of 
Burton’s  book,  may  be  already  concluded  from  the  traces  of 
resemblance  which  I have  incidentally  noticed  in  passing 
through  the  L’  Allegro  and  II  Penseroso.'^ 

After  extracting  the  lines,  Mr.  Warton  adds,  “ as  to  the 
very  elaborate  work  to  which  these  visionary  verses  are  no  un- 
suitable introduction,  the  writer’s  variety  of  learning,  his  quo- 
tations from  scarce  and  curious  books,  his  pedantry  sparkling 
with  rude  wit  and  shapeless  elegance,  miscellaneous  matter, 
intermixture  of  agreeable  tales  and  illustrations,  and,  perhaps, 
above  all,  the  singularities  of  his  feelings,  cloathed  in  an  un- 
common quaintness  of  style,  have  contributed  to  render  it,  even 
to  modern  readers,  a valuable  repository  of  amusement  and  in- 
formation.” fFarto?i’s  Milton^  2d  edit.  p.  94. 


The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  a book  which  has 
been  universally  read  and  admired.  This  work  is,  for  the  most 
part,  what  the  author  himself  styles  it,  “a  cento;”  but  it  is  a 
very  ingenious  one.  His  quotations,  which  abound  in  every 
page,  are  pertinent;  but  if  he  had  made  more  use  of  his  inven- 
tion and  less  of  his  common  place  book,  his  work  would  per- 
haps have  been  more  valuable  than  it  is.  He  is  generally  free 
from  the  affected  language  and  ridiculous  metaphors  which  dis- 
grace most  of  the  books  of  this  time.” 

Granger's  Biographical  History. 


“ Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a book  once  the 
favourite  of  the  learned  and  the  witty,  and  a source  of  surrepti- 
tious learning,  though  written  on  a regular  plan,  consists  chiefly 
of  quotations:  the  author  has  honestly  termed  it  a cento.  He 
collects,  under  every  division,  the  opinions  of  a multitude  of 
writers,  without  regard  to  chronological  order,  and  has  too 
often  the  modesty  to  decline  the  interposition  of  his  own  senti- 
ments. Indeed  the  bulk  of  his  materials  generally  overwhelms 
him.  In  the  course  of  his  folio  he  has  contrived  to  treat  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  that  seem  very  loosely  connected  with 
the  general  subject,  and,  like  Bayle^  when  he  starts  a fa- 
vourite train  of  quotations,  he  does  not  scruple  to  let  the  di- 
gression outrun  the  principal  question.  I'hus,  from  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  to  military  discipline,  from  inland  navigation 
to  the  morality  of  dancing  schools,  every  thing  is  discussed  and 
determined.”  Ferriar's  Illustrations  of  Sterne,  p.  5S. 


I he  aiclmess  which  Burton  displays  occasionally,  and  his 
indulgence  of  playful  digressions  from  tile  most  serious  discus- 


sions. 
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slons,  often  give  his  style  an  air  of  familiar  conversation,  not- 
withstanding the  laborious  collections  which  supply  his  text. 
He  was  capable  of  writing  excellent  poetry,  but  he  seems  to 
have  cultivated  this  talent  too  little.  The  English  verses  pre- 
fixed to  his  book,  which  possess  beautiful  imagery,  and  great 
sweetness  of  versification,  have  been  frequently  published.  His 
Latin  elegiac  verses  addressed  to  his  book,  shew  a very  agree- 
able turn  for  raillery.”  Ihid.  p.  58. 

“ When  the  force  of  the  subject  opens  his  own  vein  of  prose, 
we  discover  valuable  sense  and  brilliant  expression.  Such  is  his 
account  of  the  first  feelings  of  melancholy  persons,  written,  pro- 
bably from  his  own  experience.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  126,  127.  of  the 
present  edition.)”  Ihid.  p.  60. 

“ During  a pedantic  age,  like  that  in  which  Burton’s  produc- 
tion appeared,  it  must  have  been  eminently  serviceable  to  writers 
of  many  descriptions.  Hence  the  unlearned  might  furnish  them- 
selves with  appropriate  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin,  whilst  men 
of  letters  would  find  their  enquiries  shortened,  by  knowing 
where  they  might  look  for  what  both  ancients  and  moderns  had 
advanced  on  the  subject  of  human  passions.  I confess  my  in- 
ability to  point  out  any  other  English  author  who  has  so  largely 
dealt  in  apt  and  original  quotation.” 

Manuscript  note  of  the  late  George  Steevens,  Esq.  in 
his  copy  ^The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 


DEMOCRITUS  JUNIOR 

TO  THE  READER. 


Gentle  Reader,  I presume  thou  wilt  be  very  Inquisitive 
to  know  what  antick  or  personate  actor  this  is,  that  so  in- 
solently intrudes  upon  this  common  theatre,  to  the  world’s 
view,  arrogating  another  man’s  name ; whence  he  is,  why  he 
doth  it,  and  what  he  hath  to  say;  Although,  as  ® he  said, 
Primuvi  si  7ioluero^  non  respondebo,  quis  coacturus  est?  1. 
am  a free  man  bom,  and  may  chuse  whether  I will  tell ; who 
can  compel  me?  If  I be  urged,  I will  as  readily  reply  as  that 
Egyptian  in  ‘’Plutarch,  when  a curious  fellow  would  needs 
know  what  he  had  in  his  basket,  2uum  vides  velatam,  quid 
viqmris  in  rem  absconditam  ? It  was  therefore  covered,  be- 
cause he  should  not  know  what  was  in  it.  Seek  not  after  that 
which  is  hid;  if  the  contents  please  thee,  ‘‘  ‘^and  be  for  thy 
use,  suppose  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  whom  thou  wilt  to  be  the 
Author;”  I would  not  willingly  be  known.  Yet  in  some  sort 
to  give  thee  satisfaction,  which  is  more  then  I need,  I will 
shew  a reason,  both  of  this  usurped  name,  title,  and  subject. 
And  first  of  the  name  of  Democritus  ; lest  any  man,  by  reason 
of  it,  should  be  deceived,  expecting  a pasquil,  a satyre,  some 
ridiculous  treatise  (as  1 myself  should  have  done),  some  pro- 
digious tetent,  or  paradox  of  the  earths  motion,  of  infinite 
worlds,  7u  infinito  vacuo^  ex  fortuitd  atomorum  colHsiojie, 
in  an  infinite  waste,  so  caused  by  an  accidental  collision  of 
rnotes  in  the  sun,  all  which  Democritus  held,  Epicurus  and 
tlicir  Master  Lucippus  ot  old  maintained,  and  arc  lately  re- 
vived l)y  Copernicus,  Bruniis,  and  some  others.  Besides,  it 

d^lauclii  Cxsaris.  **  Lib.  dc  curiositate. 

‘ Motlo  hacc  tibi  usui  sim,  4uemvis  autUorem  linsiio.  Weeker. 
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hath  been  always  an  ordinary  custom,  as  ‘^Gelllus  observes, 
‘‘  for  later  Writers  and  impostors,  to  broach  many  absurd  and 
insolent  fictions,  under  the  name  of  so  noble  a philosopher  as 
Democritus,  to  get  themselves  credit,  and  by  that  means  the 
more  to  be  respected,”  as  artificers  usually  do,  Novo  qui 
marmori  ascribunl  Praxatilem  suo.  ’Tis  not  so  with  me» 

‘'^®Non  hie  Centauros,  non  Gorgonas,  Harpyasque 
Invenies,  hominem  pagina  nostra  sapit.'” 

No  Centaurs  here,  or  Gorgons  look  to  find. 

My  subject  is  of  man,  and  human  kind. 

Thou  thy  self  art  the  subject  of  my  discourse. 

‘‘  ^Quicqiiid  agunt  homines,,  votum,.  timer,  ira,  voluptas^ 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  farrago  libelli.” 

Whatever  men  do,  vows,  fears,  in  ire,  in  sport,  - 
Joys,  wanderings,  are  the  sum  of  my  report. 

My  intent  is  no  otherwise  to  use  his  name,  then  Mercurius 
Gallobelgicus,  Mercurius  Britannicus,  use  the  name  of 
Mercury,  ^ Democritus  Christianns,  &c.  ' .Although  there  be 
some  other  circumstances  for  which  I have  masked  my  self 
under  this  visard,  and  some  peculiar  respect  which  I cannot 
so  well  expresse,  untill  I have  set  down  a brief  character  of  this- 
our  Democritus,  what  he  was,  with  an  Epitome  of  his  life. 

Democritus,  as  he  is  described  by  ^ Hippocrates  and ' Laertius , 
was  a little  wearish'  old  man,  very  melancholy  by  nature, 
averse  from  company  in  his  latter  dales,  ^ and  much  given  to 
solitarinesse,  a famous  philosopher  in  his  age,  ^ eocevus  with 
Socrates,  wholly  addicted  to  his  studies  at  the  last,  and  to  a 
private  life,  wrote  many  excellent  works,  a great  Divine,  ac- 
cording to  the  divinity  of  those  times,  an  expert  Physician,  a 
Politician,  an  excellent  Mathematician,  as  ® Diacosmus  and  the 
rest  of  his  works  do  wltnesse.  He  was  much  delighted  with 
the  studies  of  Husbandry,  saith  " Columella,  and  often  I finde 
him  cited  by  °Constantinus  and  others  treating  ot  that  subject. 
He  knew  the  natures,  differences  of  all  beasts,  plants,  fishes, 
birds;  and,  as  some  say,  could  funderstand  the  tunes  and 
voyces  of  them.  In  a word,  he  was  omnifariam  doc t us,  a ge- 
nerall  scholar,,  a great  student ; and  to  the  intent  he  might  better 
contemplate,  I find  it  related  by  some,  that  he  put  out  his 

^ I.ib.  10.  c.  12.  Mnlta  a male  feriatis  in  Democriti  nomine  cooimcnta  data, 
fiobilitatis,  authoritatisque  ejus  peifugio  utenlibus.  ' Martialis,  lib.  10. 

epigr.  14.  *'  Juv.  sat.  1.  e Auth.  Pet.  Bessco  edit.  ColoniDe  1616. 

^ Hip.  Epist.  Dameget.  ‘ Laert.  lib.  9.  Hortulo  sibi  ccilulam 

seligens,  ibiqne  scipsum  inckidcns,  vixit  solitarius.  * Floruit  Olympiade 
80,"  700  amiis  post  Troiara.  ’"Diacos.  quod  cunctis  op  cribus  t.acile 

excellit,  Laert.  ■■  Col.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  Const,  lib.  dc  agric.  passim, 

f Volucrum  voces  & linguas  intclligere  sc  dicit  Abderitans  Ep.  Ipip-  '•  Sabellicus 
cxempl.  lib.  10.  Oculis  se  privavit,  ut  melius  coiuemplationi  operam  darct,  sub- 
iimi  vir  ingenio,  profundx  co&itationis,  &Cr 
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eys,  and  was  in  liis  old  age  voluntarily  blinde,  yet  saw  more 
then  all  Greece  besides,  and '"writ  of  every  subject,  Nihil  in. 
ioto  opijicio  natuvcc^  de  quo  non  scripsit.  A man  of  an  ex- 
cellent wit,  profound  conceit;  and  to  attain  knowledg  the 
better  in  his  younger  years,  he  travelled  to  Egypt  and  ® Athens, 
to  confer  with  learned  men,  “ ‘admired  of  some,  despised  of 
others.”  After  a wandering  life,  he  setled  at  Abdera,  a town 
in  Thrace,  and  was  sent  for  thither  to  be  their  Law-maker, 
Recorder,  or  town-clerk  as  some  will ; or  as  others,  he  was 
there  bred  and  born.  Howsoever  it  was,  there  he  lived  at  last 
in  a garden  in  the  suburbs,  wholly  betaking  himself  to  his 
studies,  and  a private  life,  ““saving  that  sometimes  he  would 
walk  down  to  the  haven,  and  laugh  heartily  at  such  variety 
of  ridiculous  objects,  which  there  he  saw.”  Such  a one  was 
Democritus. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  how  doth  this  concern  me,  or  upon 
what  reference  do  I usurp  his  habit  ? I confesse,  indeed,  that 
to  compare  my  self  unto  him  for  aught  I have  yet  said,  were 
both  impudency  and  arrogancie.  I do  not  presume  to  make  any 
parallel,  Antistat  mihi  millibus  irecentis,  ^'parvus  suniy 
nullus  sum,  altum  nec  spiro,  nec  spero.  Yet  thus  much  I 
will  say  of  my  self,  and  that  I hope  without  all  suspition  of 
pride,  or  self-conceit,  I have  lived  a silent,  sedentary,  solitary, 
private  life,  mihi  bi  musis  in  the  University,  as  long  almost  as 
JKenocrates  in  Athens,  ad  senectcim  fere  to  learn  wisdom  as 
he  did,  penned  up  most  part  in  my  study.  For  I have  been 
brought  up  a student  in  the  most  flourishing  colledge  of  Europe, 
^augiistissimo  collegio  and  can  brag  with  ^Jovius,  almost, 
in  ea  luce  domicilii  V dcicani,  totius  07' bis  celeb errimi,  pei* 
37  annos  7iiulta  opportunaque  didici  f for  30  years  I have 
continued  (having  the  use  of  as  good  “ Libraries  as  ever  he  had) 
a scholar,  and  would  be  therefore  loth,  either  by  living  as  a 
dione,  to  be  an  unprofitable  or  unworthy  Member  of  so 
learned  and  noble  a societie,  or  to  write  that  which  should  be 
any  way  dishonourable  to  such  a royal  and  ample  foundation, 
♦-omethingll  have  done,  though  by  my  profession  a Divine, 
yet  turbine  raptus  ingenii,  as  Mie  said,  out  of  a running 
'V'  lt,  an  unconstant,  unsetled  mind,  I had  a great  desire  (not 
able  to  attain  to  a superficial  skil  in  any)  to  have  some  smatter- 
ing m all,  to  be  aliquis  in  omnibus,  nullus  in  singulis. 


Rberales  disciplinas,  artiumque  omnium 
& admiration!  hnkf  Vem  Athenas,  & nemo  me  novit.  ‘ Idem  contemptui 
Damee  « “ ^olebat  ad  portam  ambnlare,  & inde,  &c.  Hip.  Ep. 

» 1-  pulmonem  agitare  solebat  Democritus.  Tuv.  Sat.  7. 

^ ‘ Christ  Clmrch  tn  O.xford. 

£^quire.'  Sc^hge^  college  library  lately  revived  by  Otho  Nicolson, 
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which  Plato  commends,  out  of  him  Lipsliis  approves  and 
furthers,  “ as  fit  to  be  imprinted  in  all  curious  wits,  not  to  be  a 
slave  of  one  science^  or  dwell  altogether  in  one  subject,  as 
most  do,  but  to  rove  abroad,  centum  piiei'  ariium^  to  have  an 
oar  in  every  man’s  boat,  to  ‘taste  of  every  dish,  and  sip  of 
every  cup,”  which,  saith  Montaigne,  was  well  performed  by 
Aristotle,  and  his  learned  countery-man  Adrian  Turnebus.  This 
roving  humor  (though  not  with  like  successe)  I have  ever 
had,  and  like  a ranging  spaniel,  that  barks  at  every  bird  he 
sees,  leaving  his  game,  I have  followed  all,  saving  that  which 
I should,  and  may  justly  complain,  and  truly,  (]ui  ubique 
est,  nusquam  est,  which  sGesner  did  in  modesty,  that  I 
have  read  many  books,  but  to  little  purpose,  for  want  of  good 
method ; I have  confusedly  tumbled  over  divers  authors  in  our 
Libraries,  with  small  profit  for  want  of  art^,  order,  memory, 
judgment.  I never  travelled  but  in  Map  or  Card,  in  which  my 
unconfined  thoughts  have  freely  expatiated,  as  having  ever 
been  especially  delighted  with  the  study  of  Cosmography. 
^Saturn  was  Lord  of  my  geniture,  culminating,  &c.  and  Mars 
principal  significator  of  manners,  in  partile  conjunction  with 
my  Ascendant ; both  fortunate  in  their  houses,  &c.  I am  not 
poor,  I am  not  rich ; oii/iil  est^  nihil  deest^  I have  little,  I 
want  nothing : all  my  treasure  is  in  Minerva’s  tower.  Greater 
preferment  as  I could  never  get,  so  am  I not  in  debt  for  it,  I 
have  a competence  (Laus  Deo)  from  my  noble  and  munificent 
Patrons,  though  I live  still  a Collegiate  student,  as  Democritus 
in  his  garden,  and  lead  a monastique  life,  ipsemihi  iheatnim, 
sequestred  from  those  tumults  and  troubles  of  the  world,  Et 
tanqumn  in  specula  positus^  ('as  he  said)  in  some  high  place 
above  you  all,  like  Stoicus  Sapiens,  omnia  sacula^  pvceieritcc 
presentiaque  videns,  uno  veliU  intuitu^  I hear  and  see  what  is 
done  abroad,  how  others  ’"run,  ride,  turmoil,  and  macerate 
themselves  in  court  and  countrey,  far  from  those  wrangling 
Law  Suits,  aula  'vanitatem,  fori  ambitionem^  ridere  mecum 
soleo:  I laugh  at  all,  ^only  secure,  lest  my  suit  go  amiss, 
my  ships  perish,  corn  and  cattle  miscarry,  trade  decay,  I have 
no  wife  nor  children  good  or  bad  to  provide  for.  A meer 
spectator  of  other  mens  fortunes  and  adventures,  and  how  they 
act  their  parts,  which  methinks  are  diversly  presented  unto 

In  Tlicat.  ^ Phil.  Stoic.  11.  cliff.  S.  Dogma  cupldis  & curiosis  ingeniis  im- 
prlmenclum,  utsit  tails  qul  nulli  rei  servlat,  aut  exacte  unum  aliquld  claboref, 
alia  ncgligens,  ut  artifices,  &c.  ' Dclibare  gratu  de  ciuocuntiuc  cibo,  &;  pit- 

tisare  dc  cjuocunque  dolio  jucundum.  ^ Essays,  lib.  3.  e Fraeiat.  bibliotiiec. 
‘‘  Ambo  fortes  & fortunati.  Mars  idem  magistcrii  dominus  juxta  primam 
Lcoviiii  rcgulam.  ‘ Hensius.  Calide  ambientes,  solicite  litigantes,  aut 
niiserc  excidentes,  voces,  sirepitum,  contentiones.  Sec.  * Cyp.  ad  Donat. 
Unice  securus,  nc  excidam  in  loro,  aut  in  mari  Indico  bonis  eluaj  dc  dote  lilia:, 
patrimonio  lilii  non  sum  solicitus. 
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nc,  a3  from  a common  theatre  or  scene.  I heap  new  news 
every  clay,  and  those  ordinary  rumors  of  war,  plagues,  fires, 
inundations,  thefts,  murders,  massacres,  meteors,  comets, 
spectrums,  prodigies,  apparitions,  of  towns  taken,  cities  be- 
sieged in  France,  Germany,  Turkey,  Persia,  Poland,  See. 
daily  musters  and  preparations,  and  such  like,  which  these 
tempestuous  times  afford,  battles  fought,  so  many  men  slain, 
moiiomachies,  shipwracks,  piracies,  and  sea-fights ; peace, 
leagues,  stratagems,  and  fresh  alarums.  A vast  confusion  ot 
vows,  wishes,  actions,  edicts,  petitions,  law-suits,  pleas,  laws, 
proclamations,  complaints,  grievances  are  daily  brought  to  our 
ears.  New  books  every  day,  pamphlets,  currantoes,  stories, 
whole  catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts,  new  paradoxes, 
opinions,  schisms,  heresies,  controversies  in  philosophie,  re- 
ligion, &c.  Now  come  tidings  of  weddings,  maskings,  mum- 
meries, entertainments,  jubilies,  embassies,  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments, trophies,  triumphs,  revels,  sports,  playes : then  again, 
as  in  a new  shifted  scene,  treasons,  cheating  tricks,  rob- 
beries, enormous  vilanies  in  all  kindes,  funerals,  burials,  deaths 
of  Princes,  new  discoveries,  expeditions,  now  comical,  then 
tragical  matters-  To-day  we  heare  of  new  Lords  and  officers 
created,  to-morrow  of  some  great  men  deposed,  and  then 
again  of  fresh  honors  conferred ; one  is  let  loose,  another  im- 
prisoned; one  purchaseth,  another  breaketh:  he  thrives,  his 
neighbor  turns  bankrupt ; now  plenty,  then  again  dearth  and 
famine;  one  runs,  another  rides,  wrangles,  laughs,  weeps, 
&c.  Thus  I daily  hear,  and  such  like,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic news,  amidst  the  gallantry  and  misery  of  the  world ; jol- 
litie,  pride,  perplexities  and  cares,  simplicity  and  vilany;  sub- 
tletie,  knavery,  candour  and  integrity,  mutually  mixed  and  offer- 
ing themselves  ; 1 rub  on  privus  privatus  ; as  I have  still  lived, 
so  1 now  continue,  statu  (/no  pnus,  left  to  a solitary  life,  and 
mine  own  domestick discontents : saving  that  sometimes,  nc  (/aid 
onentmry  as  Diogenes  went  into  the  city,  and  Democritus  to 
the  haven  to  see  fashions,  I did  for  my  recreation  now  and 
then  walk  abroad,  lo(;k  into  the  world,  and  could  not  choose 
but  make  some  little  observation,  non  tarn  sap;ax  obsevvatoVy 
(ic  sDnplex  rccitatoVy  not  as  they  did,  to  scoffc  or  laugh  at  all, 
but  with  a mixt  passion. 


“ ">lhleni  saepe,  jocum  vestri  movere  liimullus.” 

T did  sometime  laugh  and  scoff  with  Lucian,  and  satyrically 
tax  with  Mcnippus,  lament  with  I Icraclitus,  sometimes  again 
I was  " pctuJanti  splcnc  chacliinnoy  and  tlien  again, 
bills  jeeui’,  1 was  much  moved  to  see  that  abuse  which  I could 
not  mend.  In  which  jiassion  howsoever  1 may  simpathizc 
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with  him  or  them,  ’tis  for  no  such  respect  I shroud  my  self 
under  his  name  ; but  either  in  an  unknown  habit  to  assume  a 
little  more  Hberty  and  freedom  of  speech,  or  if  you  will  needs 
know,  for  that  reason  and  only  respect  which  Hippocrates  re- 
lates at  large  in  his  Epistle  to  Damegetus,  wherein  he  doth  ex- 
presse,  how  coming  to  visit  him  one  day,  he  found  Democritus 
in  his  garden  at  Abdera,  in  the  suburbs,  funder  a shady  bower, 
^with  a book  on  his  knees,  busie  at  his  study,  sometimes 
writing,  sometimes  walking.  The  subject  of  his  book  was 
melancholy  and  madness;  about  him  lay  the  carcasses  of  many 
several  beasts,  newly  by  him  cut  up  and  anatomized  ; not  that 
he  did  contemn  God’s  creatures,  as  he  told  Hippocrates,  but  to 
hnde  out  the  seat  of  this  atra  bill's,  or  melancholy,  whence  it 
proceeds,  and  how  it  was  engendred  in  mens  bodies,  to  the  intent 
he  might  better  cure  it  in  himself,  and  by  his  writings  and 
observations  ’’teach  others  how  to  prevent  and  avoid  it.  Which 
good  intent  of  his,  Hippocrates  highly  commended : Demo- 
critus Junior  is  therefore  bold  to  imitate,  and  because  he  left  it 
unperfect,  and  it  is  now  lost,  guasi  succentiiriator  Democritiy 
to  revive  again,  prosecute,  and  finish  in  this' treatise. 

You  have  had  a reason  of  the  name.  If  the  title  and  in- 
scription offend  your  gravity,  were  it  a sufficient  justification 
to  accuse  others,  I could  produce  many  sober  treatises,  even 
sermons  themselves,  which  in  their  fronts  carry  more  phantas- 
tical  names.  Howsoever,  it  is  a kinde  of  policie  in  these  dales, 
to  prefix  a phantastical  title  to  a book  which  is  to  be  sold ; for, 
as  Larks  come  down  to  a day-net,  many  vain  readers  vvill  tarry 
and  stand  gazing  like  silly  passengers  at  an  antick  picture  in  a 
painters  shop,  that  .will  not  look  at  a judicious  peece.  And, 
indeed,  as  " Scaliger  observes,  “ nothing  more  invites  a reader 
then  an  argument  unlooked  for,  unthought  of,  and  sels  better 
than  a scurrile  pamphlet,”  turn  maxime  cum  novitas  excitat 
^palatum.  Many  men,”  saith  Gellius,  “ are  very  conceited 
in  their  inscriptions,”  “ and  able  (as  ‘ Plinie  quotes  out  of  Se- 
neca) to  make  him  loyter  by  the  way  that  went  in  haste  to 
fetch  a midwife  for  his  daughter,  now  ready  to  lie  down.”  For 
my  part,  I have  honourable  "presidents  for  this  which  I have 
done : I will  cite  one  for  all,  Anthony  Zara  Pap.  Episc.  his 


p Secundum  mcenia  locus  erat  frondosis  popvilis  opacus,  vitibusque  sponte 
natis,  tenuis  prope  aqua  defluebat,  placide  murmurans,  ubi  sedile  & domus  De- 
juocriti  conspiciebatur.  ^ Ipse  composite  considebat,  super  genua  volumen 
habens,  & utrinquc  alia  patentia  parata,  dissectaque  animalia  cumulatim  strata, 
quorum  viscera  rimabatur.  '"Cum  mundus  extra  se  sit,  & mente  captus  siq 
& nesciat  se  langucre,  utmedelam  adhibeat.  ‘ Scaliger,  Ep.  ad  Patisoncm.  Nihil 
magis  lectorem  invitat  quam  inopinatum  argumentum,  nequc  vendibilior  merx 
est  quam  petulans  liber.  * Lib.  xx.  c.  11.  Miras  sequuntur  inscriptionum 
festivitates.  ‘ Praefat.  Nat.  Hist.  Patri  obstetricem  parturienti  lilix  .ac-. 
ccrsenti  moram  injicere  possunt.  “ Anatomy  of  popery.  Anatomy  of  im- 
mortality. Angelus  salas,  Anatomy  of  Antimony,  &c. 

Anatomy 
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Anatomic  of  Wit,  in  four  sections,  members,  subsections, 
to  be  read  in  our  Libraries. 

If  any  man  except  against  the  matter  or  manner,  of  treating 
of  dlls  my  subject,  and  will  demand  a reason  of  it,  I can  al- 
lege more  than  one;  I write  of  melancholy,  by  being  busie  to 
avoid  melancholy.  There  is  no  greater  cause  of  melancholy 
then  idlencsse,  “no  better  cure  than  businesse,”  as  Rhasis 
holds:  and  howbeit,  stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum,  to  be 
busie  din  toyes  is  to  small  purpose,  yet  hear  that  divine  Seneca, 
aliud  agere  quain  nihii^  better  do  to  no  end,,  than  no- 
thing. 1 wrote  therefore,  and  busied  my  self  in  this  playing 
labour,  otiosaq;  diligeniid  ut  vitarem  torporein  feriandi 
with  Vectius  in  Macrobius,  atq;  otiiim  in  utile  verterem 
negoiium. 

“ ^'Simul  & jucunda  & idanea  dicere  vitse, 

Lectorem  delectaudo  simul  atqiie  monendo.^ 

To  this  end  I write,  like  them,  saith  Lucian,  that  “ recite 
to  trees,  and  declaim  to  pillars  for  want  of  auditors  as  ’'Paulus 
.Tigineta  ingenuously  confesseth,  “ not  that  any  thing  was 
unknown  or  omitted,  but  to  exercise  myself,”  which  course 
it  some  took,  1 think  it  would  be  good  for  their  bodies,  and 
much  better  for  their  souls  ; or  peradventure  as  others  do,  for 
fame,  to  shew  myself  {Scir£  taum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoe 
sciat  alter).  I might  be  of  d'hucydides’  opinion,  “=^to  know 
a thing  and  not  to  expresse  it,  is  all  one  as  if  he  knew  it  not.” 
AVhen  I first  took  this  task  in  hand,  quod  ait  ^ille,  im- 
pellente genio  negotiicm  suscepi,  this  I aimed  at;  ^ velut 
lenirem  ayiimuiii  seribendo,  to  ease  my  ininde  by  writing  ; for 
I had  gravidum  cor,  footum  capict,  a kind  of  imposthume 
in  mv  head,  which  I was  very  desirous  to  be  unladen  of,  and 
could  imagin  no  fitter  evacuation  than  this.  Besides,  1 might 
not  well  icfrain,  for  ubi  dolor,  ibi  digitus,  one  must  needs 
scratch  where  it  itches.  1 was  not  a little  offended  with  this 
maladie,  shall  1 say  my  Mistress  “ melancholy,”  my  ^Tgeria, 
or  my  nialus  genius'^  and  for  that  cause,  as  he  that  is  stung 
witn  a scorpion,  I would  expel  clavum  clam,  ‘'comfort 
one  sorrovy  with  another,  idlenes  with  idlenes,  ex  vi- 
pera  I hen  a cum,  make  an  Antidote  out  of  that  which  was  the 
prune  cause  of  my  disease.  Or  as  he  did,  of  whom  ^ Felix 
_ later  speaks,  that  thought  he  had  some  of  Aristophanes’  frocs 

Iml  f ^^y^ng  Urecc,  ekex\  coax,  coax,  oop,  oop, 

that  cause  studied  physic  seven  years,  and  travelled 

rip  '^clior  riuam  labor.  v ITor.  » Non  nuod 

cansa.  ‘'“'oui  fjov'i’t  “I™  P™'cni'i«um,  sed  propria.-  cacrcilalioiris 

^ Oservat.  1. 1. 


Erasmus. 


Oiium  otio  clolorcm  ciolorc  sum  solatus, 

B d 
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over  most  part  of  Europe  to  ease  himself.  To  do  myself  good 
I turned  over  such  physicians  as  our  llbiarics  would  afford,  or 
my  ® private  friends  impart,  and  have  taken  this  pains.  And 
why  not  ? Cardan  professcth  he  wrote  his  book  “ De  Conso- 
latione”  after  his  son’s  death,  to  comfort  himself ; so  did  d ully 
write  of  the  same  subject  with  like  intent  after  his  daughters 
departure,  if  it  be  his  at  least,  or  some  impostors  put  out  in  his 
name,  which  LIpsius  probably  suspects.  Concerning  ray  self, 
I can  peradventure  affirm  with  Marius  In  Sallust,  “ ’’  that  which 
others  hear  or  reade  of,  I felt  and  practised  my  self ; they  get 
their  knowledge  by  books,  I mine  by  melancholizing.”  Experto 
crecle  Roberto^.  Something  I can  speak  out  of  experience, 
^eriimnabilis  experientia  me  docuit ; and  with  her  in  the 
Poet,  ^Haiul  ignara  malimiseris  succurrert  disco ; I would 
help  others  out  of  a fellow-feeling  ; and,  as  that  vertuous  Lady 
did  of  old,  “ ^ being  a leper  herself,  bestow  all  her  portion  to 
build  an  Hospital  for  Lepers,”  I will  spend  my  time  and  know- 
ledge,  which  are  my  greatest  fortunes,  for  the  common  good 
of  all. 

Yea,  but  you  will  Infer  that  this  is  ^ actum  agere^  an  un- 
necessary work,  cramben  bis  coctam  apponere,  the  same 
again  and  again  In  other  words.  To  what  purpose  “ No- 
thing is  omitted  >.nat  may  well  be  said,”  so  thought  Lucian 
in  the  like  theam.  How  many  excellent  physitians  have  writ- 
ten just  Volumes  and  elaborate  tracts  of  this  subject  f No  news 
here  ; that  which  I have  is  stoln  from  others,  ^ Dicitque  mihi 
mea  pagina  fur  es.  If  that  severe  doom  of  ° Synesius  be  true, 
“ it  is  a greater  offence  to  steal  dead  mens  labours,  than  their 
clothes,”  what  shall  become  of  most  Writers?  I hold  up  my 
hand  at  the  bar  among  others,  and  ain  guilty  of  felonie  in  this 
kinde,  hahes  confitentem  reum,  I am  content  to  be  pressed 
with  the  rest.  ’’Lis  most  true,  tenet  insanabile  multos  scri- 
bendi  cacoetJies,  and  “ p there  is  no  end  of  writing  of  books,” 
as  the  Wise-man  found  of  old,  in  this  *5  scribling  age,  especially 
wherein  “ "^the  number  of  books  is  without  number,  (as  a wor- 
thy man  saith)  presses  be  oppressed,”  and  out  of  an  itching 
humour  that  every  man  hath  to  shew  himself,  ® desirous  of  fame 

and  honour  ( scrihimus  indocti  doctique .)  he  will  write 

no  matter  what,  and  scrape  together  it  boots  not  whence. 

« M.  Joh.  Rous,  our  Protobib.  Oxon.  M.  Hopper,  M.  Guthridge,  &c.  Qua: 
illi  audire  & legerc  solent,  corum  partim  vicU  egomet,  aliagessi,  qua:  illi  lilcris, 
ego  mill  tando  didici,  nuuc  vos  cxisiimatc  facta  an  dicta  pluris  sint.  ‘Dido 
Virg.  Camden,  Ijisa  elcphanliasi  correpta  clcpliantiasis  hospicium  con- 
struxit,  > Hiada  post  Homerum.  Hiliil  pra:termissum  quod  a quovis  dici 
possit.  " Marlialis,  “ Magis  impium  mortuorum  lucubrationes,  qu^n 
■vestes  furari.  »Eccl.  ult.  ‘i  Libros  Eunuchi  gignunt,  :tcrilcs  pariunt. 
' D.  King  prsefat.  Icct.  Jonas  the  late  right  reverend  Lord  B.  of  London.  • Homines 
famelici  glorix  ad  ostctUalioncm  crudilionis  undique  congcrunt.  Bucliananus. 

“ Bewitched 
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‘ Bewitched  with  tliis  desire  of  fame,  etiinn  inediis  ui  vior- 
his,  to  the  disparagement  of  their  healtli,  and  scarce  able  to 
Iiokl  a pen,  they  must  say  something,  “ “and  get  themselves  a 
name,”  saith  Scaliger,  “though  it  be  to  the  downfall, and 
ruine  of  many  others.”  To  be  counted  writers,  scriptores  ut 
salutcntiir,  to  be  thought  and  held  Polumathes  and  Polyhis- 
tors,  apud  imperifiiDi  vulgiis  ob  ventos^e  nomen  artis,  to 
get  a paper-kingdom  : nulla  spe  qiuestas  sed  ampld  Jam^u,  in 
this  precipitate,  ambitious  age,  nunc  ut  est  scECidmn,  inter  ini- 
maturam-  eruditionem,  ambitioswm  K preeceps  (’tis  ^Scaligers 
censure)  ; and  they  that  are  scarce  auditors,  auditoreSj 
must  be  masters  and  teachers,  before  they  be  capable  and  fit 
hearers.  '1  hey  will  rush  into  all  learning,  togatam  arma- 
tam,  divine,  human  authors,  rake  over  all  indexes  and  pam- 
phlets for  notes,  as  our  merchants  do  strange  havens  for  traf- 
£ck,  write  great  I'omes,  Cum  non  sint  re  uera  doctioreii,  sed 
loquacioreSy  whenas  they  are  not  thereby  better  scholars,  but 
greater  praters.  I’hey  commonly  pretend  publike  good,  but 
as  “Gesner  observes,  ’tis  pride  and  vanity  that  eggs  them  on; 
no  news  or  auglit  worthy  of  note,  but  the  same  in  other  terms. 
Ne  feriarentiir  fortasse  typographiy  t:el  ideo  scribendum  est 
aliquid  ut  se  Tivisse  testentur.  As  Apothecaries  we  make  new 
mixtures  every  day,  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another  ; and 
as  those  old  Romans  robb’d  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  to  set 
out  their  bad  sited  Rome,  we  skim  ofF  the  cream  of  other 
mens  wdts,  pick  the  choice  flowers  of  their  till’d  gardens  to 
set  out  our  own  sterill  plots.  Castrant  alios  ut  libros  suos 
per  se graciles  alieno  adipe  suffarciant  (so  ^Joviiis  inveighs). 
7’hey  lard  their  lean  books  with  the  fat  of  others  works. 
Incruditi  Jiires,  &c.  A fault  that  every  Writer  findes,  as  I 
do  now,  and  yet  faulty  themselves,  ^Trium  literarum  ho~ 
viineSy  all  theeves  ; they  pilfer  out  of  old  Writers  to  stufFe  up 
their  new  Comments,  scrape  Ennius  dung-hils,  and  out  of 
' Democritus’  pit,  as  1 have  done.  By  which  means  it  comes 
to  passe,  “ ‘hhat  not  only  libraries  andsliops  are  full  of  ourpu- 
tid  jiapers,  but  every  close-stool  and  jakes,  So'ibunt  carmina 
quee  Icgunt  cacantes ; they  serve  to  put  under  pies,  to  “lap 
spicc  in,  and  keep  roast-meat  from  burning.  “ W ith  us  in 
1' ranee,”  saith  CScaligcr,  “ every  man  hath  liberty  to  write,  but 
few  ability,  sl-jcretofore  learning  was  graced  by  judicious 

LfTarinati  otiam  laurHs  amorc,  l<c.  Justus  Barnnius.  " Ex  minis  aliunsc  cxisli- 
matioiiis  sibi  gradum  ad  lainam  struuiu.  * Exurcit.  ‘288.  " Omnc.s  sibi  ia- 

rnain  (iua;nint  .V  <iuovis  niodo  in  orbem  spargi  contenduut,  ut  nova;  alicujus  rci 
» alKMutur  auilioms.  I'racf.  bibliotli.  * Piscfal  liist.  *>  piaulus.  «=  E Dvino- 
rriti  inm*o.  <1  Kon  tarn  refevta:  bibliotliccrc  <|uam  cloaca:.  * El  quic(|uiil 
c.irtis  .inm  itur  incj)tis.  '^Epist.  ad.  JV:as.  in  regno  Erancia:  omnibus  scribendi 
« a ur  1 icrt.is,  paucis  laculus.  c Qlim  liicrac  ob  lioinincs  in  prccio,  nunc  sol  - 
vent ob  homings. 
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scholars,  but  now  noble  sciences  are  vilified  by  base  and  illiterate 
scriblers,”  that  either  write  for  vain-glory,  need,  to  get  mo- 
ney, or  as  Parasites  to  flatter  and  collogue  with  some  great  men, 
they  put  out  hurras,  qidsquilidsqiie  ineptiasque.  ’ Amongst 
so  many  thousand  authors  you  shall  scarce  find  one,  by  read- 
ing of  whom  you  shall  be  any  whit  better,  l)ut  rather  much 
worse,  qiiibus  injicitur  potius,  qudm  perjiciiLii\  by  which  he 
is  rather  infected  than  any  way  perfected. 

Qui  talia  legit. 

Quid  didicit  tandem,  quid  scit  nisi  somnia,  nugas 

So  that  oftentimes  it  falls  out  (which  Callimachus  taxed  of 
old)  a great  Book  is  a great  mischief.  * Cardan  finds  fault  with 
Frenchmen  and  Germans,  for  their  scribling  to  no  purpose, 
7ion  inquit  ab  edendo  deterreo,  modo  novum  aliquid  inve- 
mant,  he  doth  not  bai'  them  to  write,  so  that  it  be  some  new 
invention  of  their  own  ; but  we  weave  the  same  web  still,  twist 
the  same  rope  again  and  again  ; or  if  it  be  a new  invention,  ’tis 
but  some  bauble  or  toy  which  idle  fellows  write,  for  as  idle 
fellows  to  read,  and  who  so  cannot  invent  ? He  must  have 
a barren  wit,  that  in  this  scribling  age  can  forge  nothing. 
" Princes  shew  their  armies,  rich  men  vaunt  their  buildings, 
soldiers  their  manhood,  and  scholars  vent  their  toyes they 
must  read,  they  must  hear  whether  they  will  or  no. 

°Et  quodcunque  semel  chartis  illeverit,  omnes 
Gestiet_a  furno  redeuntes  scire  lacuque, 

Et  pueros  & anus 

What  once  is  said  aaid  writ,  all  men  must  know. 

Old  wives  and  children  as  they  come  and  go. 

**  What  a company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  out,”  as 
Pliny  complains  to  Sossius  Sinesius.  pThis  April  every  day 
some  or  other  have  recited.”  What  a catalogue  of  new 
books  all  this  year,  all  this  age  (I  say)  have  our  Frank-fuit 
Marts,  our  domestick  Marts  brought  out?  Twiceayear,  “^Pro- 
Jerunt  se  nova  ingenia  U,  ostentani,  we  stretch  our  wits  out, 
and  set  them  to  sale,  magno  conatu  nihil  agimus.  So  that 
which  ^ Gesner  much  desires,  if  a speedy  reformation  be  not 
had,  by  some  Princes  Edicts  and  grave  Supervisors,  to  restrain 
this  liberty,  it  will  run  on  in  infinitum.  Quis  tain  avidiis  li~ 

Ans.  pac.  ■‘Inter  tot  rnille  vohimina  vix  unus  a cujus  lectione  quis  mclior 
evadat,  immo  iwtius  non  pejor.  * Palingt  nius.  ' Lib.  5.  de  sap.  Sterile 
oportet  esse  ingenium  quod  in  hoc  scripturientum  pruritus,  &c.  " C.irdan 

prsef.  ad  consol.  ® Hor.  Lib.  1.  Sat  4.  PEpist.  lib.  1.  Magnum  pocianmi 
proventum  annus  hie  attulit,  mense  Aprili  nullus  fere  dies  quo  non  aliquis 
Tccitavit.  “ Idem.  **  Principibus  & doctoribus  deliberandum  relinquo,  ut 
arguantur  authorum  furta  & millies  repetita  tollantur,  Sc  tcmcrc  sc'ibendi  libido 
coerceaiur,  aliter  in  infinitum  progressura. 
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hrorum  hcllito^  who  can  read  them  ? As  already,  we  shall 
have  a vast  Chaos  and  confusion  of  Books,  weare  oppressed 
with  them,  ‘‘our  eyes  ake  with  reading,  our  fingers  with 
turning.  For  my  part  I am  one  of  the  number  nos  nmnenis 
sumus,  I do  not  deny  it,  I have  only  this  of  Macrobius  to  say 
for  my  self,  Omne  meum,  nihil  meam,  ’tis  all  mine,  and 
none  mine.  As  a good  house-wife  out  of  divers  fleeces  weaves 
one  peece  of  cloth,  a Bee  gathers  wax  and  honey  out  of  many 
flowers,  and  makes  a new  bundel  of  all, 

Floriferis  iit  apes  insaltibus  omnia  libant,” 

I have  laboriously  ® collected  this  Cento  out  of  divers  Writers, 
and  that  sine  hijuridy  I ha^e  wronged  no  authors,  but  given 
every  man  his  own;  which  ^ Hierom  so  much  commends 
in  Nepotian  ; he  stole  not  whole  verses,  pages,  tracts,  as  some  do 
now  a daies,  concealing  their  Authors  names,  but  still  said  this 
was  Cyprian’s,  that  Lactantius,  that  Hillarius,  so  said  Minufius 
Felix,  so  Victorlnus,  thus  far  Arnobius : I cite  and  quote 
mine  authors  (which,  howsoever  some  illiterate  scriblers  ac- 
count pedantical,  as  a cloke  of  ignorance,  and  opposite  to  their 
affected  fine  stile,  I must  and  will  use)  sicmpsi,  non  sicrri^ 
pui ; and  what  Varro  Lib.  6.  de  re  rust,  speaks  of  Bees, 
minime  ^naleficce  nullius  opus  vellicantes  faciunt  deterius,  I 
can  say  of  my  self.  Whom  have  I injured  ? The  matter  is  theirs 
most  part,  and  yet  mine,  apparet  unde  siimptum  sit  (which 
Seneca  approves),  tamen'qud  munde  sumptum  sit  apparet  y 

which  nature  doth  with  the  aliment  of  our  bodies  incorporate, 
digest,  assimulate,  I do  conquoquere  quod  hausiy  dispose 
of  what  I take.  I make  them  pay  tribute,  to  set  out  this  my 
Maceronicon,  the  method  only  is  mine  own,  I must  usurp  that 
of  ® JV tcker  e Ter.  nihil  dictum  quod  non  dictihn  prius,  me^ 
ihodus  sola  artificem  ostendity  ^no.  can  say  nothing  but  what 
hath  been  said,  the  composition  and  method  is  ours  only,  and 
shews  a Scholar.  Oribasius,  yEsius,  Avicenna,  have  all  out 
of  Galen,  but  to  their  own  method,  diverso  stilo,  non  di- 
•vcrsd  Jide,  our  Poets  steal  from  Homer  ; he  spews,  saith 
yLlian,  they  lick  it  up.  Divines  use  Austin’s  words  verbatim 
still,  and  our  Story-dressers  do  as  much  ; he  that  comes  last  is 
commonly  best, 

''  donee  quid  grandiiis  retas 

Postera  sorsque  ferat  nielior.” 


Oncrabnntur  ingenia,  nemo  legendis  .sufficit.  Libris  obruimur,  oculi  Ic- 
Ecnclo,  manus  volitando  doient.  Earn.  Strada  Momo.  Lucretius.  ' Quicquid 

& illud  nunc  nieis  .ad  compendium,  nunc  .ad 
no  m jc  autnont.item  alienis  exprimo  verbis,  omnes  aulliorcs  mens  rlientes  cssc 
bnr  I ad  Pnlycpaf.  prol.  f In  Epitapli.  Nep.  illud  Cyp. 

bur;  ^ Victorinus,  in  hunc  modum  loquutus  est  Arno- 

oius,  stc.  g i’raef,  Syntax,  rned. 

, Thougli 
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Though  there  were  many  Giants  of  old  in  Physic  and  Philoso- 
phy, yet  1 say  with  ‘‘  Didacus  Stella,  “ A dwarf  standing  on 
the  shoulders  of  a Giant  may  see  farther  than  a Giant  himself 
I may  likely  add,  alter,  and  see  farther  than  my  predecessors  ; 
and  it  is  no  greater  prejudice  for  me  to  endite  afte  rothers,  than 
for  ^Tlianus  Montaltus,  that  famous  Physitian,  to  write  dc 
morbis  capitis  after  Jason  Pratensis,  Heurnius,  Plildesheim, 
6ec.  Many  horses  to  run  in  a race,  one  Logician,  one  Rheto- 
rician^ after  another.  Oppose  then  what  thou  wilt, 

Allatres  licet  usque  nos  & usque, 

Et  gannitibus  improbis  iacessas.” 

I solve  it  thus.  And  for  those  other  faults  of  barbarism  Do- 
rick  dialect,  extemporanean  stile,  tautologies,  apish  imita- 
tion, a rhapsodic  of  rags  gathered  together  from  several  dung- 
hils,  excrements  of  authors,  toyes  and  fopperies  confusedly  tum- 
bled out,  without  art,  invention,  judgement,  wit,  learning, 
harsh,  raw,  rude,  phantastical,  absurd,  insolent,  indiscreet,  ill- 
composed,  indigested,  vain,  scurrile,  idle,  dull  and  dry;  I con- 
fesse  all  (his  partly  affected),  thou  canst  not  think  worse  of  me 
than  I do  of  myself.  ’Tis  not  worth  the  reading,  I yield  it,  I 
desire  thee  not  to  lose  time  in  perusing  so  vain  a subject,  I 
should  be  peradventure  loth  my  self  to  reade  him  or  tliee  so 
writing,  tis  not  opera;  pretium.  All  I say  is  this,  that  I 
have  '' presidents  for  it,  which  Isocrates  cals  perfugiiLin  lis 
qui  peccant,  others  as  absurd,  vain,  idle,  illiterate,  &c. 
Nommlli  alii  idem  fecerunt,  others  have  done  as  much,  it  ' 
may  be  more,  and  perhaps  thou  thy  self,  ■ Novimus  6s  qui 
te,  &c.  We  have  all  our  faults ; scirnits,  hai2C  veniam, 
&c.  thou  censurest  me,  so  have  I done  others,  and  may 
do  thee,  Cedimus  inqiie  mcem,  &c.  ’tis  lex  talionis,  quid 
pro  quo.  Go  now  censure,  criticize,  scoffe,  and  rail. 

“ ''Nasutus  sis  usque  licet,  sis  denique  nasus: 

ISIon  potes  in  nugas  dicere  plura  meas. 

Ipse  ego  quam  dixi,  &c.” 

Wert  thou  all  scoffs  and  flouts,  a very  -Momus, 

Than  we  ourselves,  thou  canst  not  say  worse  of  us. 

Thus,  as  when  women  scold,  have  I cried  whore  first,  and 
in  some  mens  censures  I am  afraid  I have  overshot  myself, 
Laudare  se  vani,  vituperarc  stulti,  as  I do  not  arrogate,  I 
will  not  derogate.  Primus  vestrinn  non  sum,  nec  wins,  I 
am  none  of  the  best,  I am  none  of  the  meanest  of  you.  As 

* In  Lnc.  10.  Tom.  2.  Pigmei  Gigantuin  luimcris  impo.siii  plusquam  ipsi 
Gigantes  vident.  ’ Nuc  avancarum  tc.xtus  klco  mclior  quia  cx  sc  tila  giginui- 
tur,  ncc  nostcr  ideo  vilior,  q\ua  cx  alionis  libanuis  ut  apes.  Lq>.»ius  adversvis 
dialogist.  •’  Uno  absurdo  dato  niillo  scquimlur.  ' Non  dubiio  multos  lee- 
torcs flic  fore  stultos.  •‘Martial  IS.  2. 
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1 am  an  inch,  or  so  many  feet,  so  many  parasangs,  after  him 
or  him,  1 may  be  peradventure  an  ace  before  thee.  Be  it 
therefore  as  it  is,  wel  or  ill,  I have  assayed,  put  myself  upon 
the  stage  ; I must  abide  the  censure,  I may  not  escape  it.  It 
is  most  true,  stylus  vinim  argiiit,  our  stile  bewrayes  us,  and 
as  'hunters  find  their  game  by  the  trace,  so  is  a mans  genius 
descried  by  his  works,  “ 3hiltd  melius  ex  sermone  qiiuvi  linea- 
vieiitis^  (le  moTibiis  homiuum  judicumus , it  was  old  Cato  s 
rule.  I have  laid  my  self  open  (I  know  it)  in  this  treatise, 
turned  mine  inside  outward ; I shall  be  censured,  I doubt  not; 
for  to  say  truth  with  Erasmus,  nihil  moroskts  hominum  ju~ 
diciis,  there  is  nought  so  peevish  as  men’s'judgments ; yet  this 
is  some  comfort,  uf  palata,  sic  jiulicia,  our  censures  arc  as 
various  as  our  palats. 

“ Tres  mihi  cciiivivae  prope  dissentire  videntur, 

Posecutes  vario  multuni  diversa  palato/’  &c. 

Our  writings  are  as  so. many  dishes,  our  readers. guests,  our 
books  like  beauty,  that  which  one  admires,  another  rejects  ; so 
are  we  approved  as  mens  fancies  are  inclined.  • 

“ Pro  captu  lectoris  habent  sua  fata  libelli.” 

That  which  is  most  pleasing  to  one  is  amaracum  siu^  most 
harsh  to  another.  i2uot  homines,  tot  sententice,  so  many 
men,  so  many  mindes ; that  which  thou  condemnest  he  com- 
mends. 

“ e Quod  petis,  id  sane  est  Invisiim  acidumque  diiobus  ” 

He  respects  matter,  thou  art  wholly  for  words;  he  loves 
a loose  and  free  stile,  thou  art  all  for  neat  composition,  strong 
lines,  hyperboles,  allogories;  he  desires  a fine  frontispiece,  en- 
tising  pictures,  sucli  as  * Hicron.  Natali  the  jesuit  hath  cut  to 
the  Dominicals,  to  draw  on  the  Readers  attention,  which  thou 
rejectest;  that  which  one  admires,  another  explodes  as  most 
absurd  and  ridiculous.  If  it  be  not  point  blank  to  his  humor, 
liis  method,  his  conceit,  « quid  forsan  omissum,  quod  is 
iiniwo  concepevit,  si  qu^e  dictio,  tcc.  if  aught  be  omitted,  or 
added,  which  he  likes,  or  dislikes,  thou  art  mancipiiaii 
pauca  lectwnis,  an  idiot,  an  asse,  mil  I us  es,  ox  plagiarius,  a 
trifler,  a trivalit,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow;  or  else  it  is  a thing 
of  mecr  industiy,  a collection  without  wit  or  invention,  a 
very  toy.  ' I 'acilia  sic  putant  omnes  qiue  jam  facta,  nec  dc. 
salebns  cogitant,  ubi  via  strata  ; so  men  are  valued,  their  la- 
bours vilified  by  lellows  of  no  worth  themselves,  as  things  of 
nought,  who  could  not  have  done  as  much.  'Unusquisquc 
ubiindat  sensic  suo,  every  man  abounds  in  his  own  sense  ; and 

• Ut  venatorps  feram  e vestij^io  imprrsso,  virum  scriptiuncula.  Lips.  ^ Hor. 
* Hof.  * Antwerp,  tol,  1G07,  Muieius,  ‘ Lipsius. 
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whiles!  each  particular  party  is  so  alFectecl,  how  should  one 
please  all  ? 

“ ^ Quid  dem?  quid  non  dem  ? Renuis  tu  quod  jubet  ille.^’ 

How  shall  I hope  to  expresse  my  self  to  each  mans  humor  and 
* conceit  or  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  ? Some  understand  too 
little,  some  too  much,  gid  similiter  in  legendos  libros,  atque 
in  sahitandos  homines  irruunt^  non  cogitantes  quales,  sedqui- 
bus  vestibus  induti  sint,  as  "‘Austin  observes,  not  regarding 
what,  but  who  write,  ^ or  exin  habet  authores  celebritas, 
not  valuing  the  metale,  but  stamp  that  is  upon  it,  Cantharum 
aspiciunt,  non  quid  in  eo.  If  he  be  not  rich,  in  great 
place,  polite  and  brave,  a great  doctor,  or  full  fraught  with 
grand  titles,  though  never  so  well  qualified,  he  is  a dunce;  but, 
as  Baronius  hath  it  of  Cardinal  Caraffa’s  works,  he  is  ameer 
hog  that  rejects  any  man  for  his  poverty.  Some  are  too  partial, 
as  friends  to  overween,  others  come  with  a prejudice  to  carp, 
vilifie,  detract  and  scoffe  ; (quideme  forsan.,  quicquid  esty 
Omni  co7itemptii  contemptiusjudicajitJ  some  as  bees  for  honey, 
some  as  spiders  to  gather  poyson.  What  shall  I do  in  this  case  } 
As  a dutch  host,  if  you  come  to  an  Inn  in  Germany,  and 
dislike  your  fare,  diet,  lodging,  &c.  replies  in  a surly  tone, 
“ aliudtibi  qii^er as  diversoriumi’^  if  you  like  not  this,  get  you 
to  another  Inn  : I resolve,  if  you  like  not  my  writing,  go  reade 
something  else.  I do  not  much  esteem  thy  censure,  take  thy 
course,  it  is  not  as  thou  wilt,  nor  as  I wil,  but  when  we  have 
both  done,  that  of  pPlinius  Secundusto  Trajan  will  prove  true, 
“ Every  man’s  witty  labour  takes  not,  except  the  matter,  sub- 
ject, occasion,  and  some  commending  favourite  happen  to  it.” 
If  I be  taxed,  exploded  by  thee  and  some  such,  I shall  haply 
be  approved  and  commended  by  others,  and  so  have  been 
( Expertus  loquor),  and  mav  truly  say  with  Jovius  in  like  case 
(absit  verbojactantia ) hcroum  quorundamy  pontificum.  Si  vi~ 
rorum  nobilium  familiaritatem  Si  amicitiamy  gratasque 
gratiaSy  Si  multorum  bene  laudatorum  landes  sum  hide  pro- 
merituSy  as  I have  been  honouredby  some  worthy  men,  so  have 
I been  vilified  by  others,  and  shall  be.  Ac  the  first  publishing  of 
this  book,  (which  " Probus  of  Persius’  satyrs)  editum  librum 
continiidmirarihomineSy  atque  avide  deripere  cceperunt,  I may 
in  some  sort  apply  to  this  my  work.  M he  first,  second,  and 
third  edition  were  suddenly  gone,  eagerly  read,  and  as  I have 

^ Hor.  ’ Fieri  non  potest,  ut  quod  quisf[ue  cogitat,  dicat  unus.  Mivetus. 
“ Lib.  1.  de  ord.  cap.  11.  Erasmus.  Annal.  Tom.  3.  ad  annum  560J-.  Est 
porcus  illequisacerdotemexamplitudinerediuium  sordidedemetitur.,  °Erasm. 
dial.  PEpist.  lib.  6.  Cujusque  ingenium  non  statim  cmergit,  nisi  materia 
fautor,  occasio,  commendatorquc  contingat.  ^ Pra;l."hist.  ’ Laudaria 
laudato  laus  est.  ‘ Vit.  Persii.  * 
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said,  not  so  much  approved  by  some,  as  scornfully  rejected  by^ 
others.  But  it  was  Democritus  his  fortune^  Idem  admirationi 
at  * irrisioni  habitus.  ’Twas  Seneca’s  fate,  that  superinten- 
dent of  wit,  learning,  judgement,  ^ad  stuportni  doctus,  the 
best  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in  Plutarch’s  opinion  ; “that 
renowned  corrector  of  vice,”  as  “Fabius  terms  him,  “and 
painful  omniscious  philosopher,  that  writ  so  excellently  and  ad- 
mirably well,”  could  not  please  all  parties,  or  escape  censure : 
How  is  he  vilified  by Caligula,  Agellius,  Fabius,  and  Lipsius 
himself,  his  chief  propugner?  In  co  pleraque  pernitiosa., 
saith  the  same  Fabius,  many  childish  tracts  and  sentences  he 
hath,  sermo  Ulaboratus,  too  negligent  often,  and  remisse,  as 
Agellius  observes,  oratio  vulgaris  SC  protrita^  dicaces  SC 
intpf(e  sententue^  eruditio  pleheia,  an  homely  shallow  writer  as 
he  is.  In  partibiis  spinas  SC  fastidia  habet,  saith  * Lipsius; 
and  as  in  all  his  other  works,  so  especially  in  his  epistles,  ali(^ 
in  argutiis  SC  ineptiis  occupantur,  intricatus  alicubiy  U.  par  urn 
compositusy  she  copid  reriun  hoc  fecit,  he  jumbles  up  many 
things  together  immelhodically,  after  the  Stoicks  fashion, 
parum  ordinavit,  multa  accumidavit,  SCc.  If  Seneca  be  thus 
lashed,  and  many  famous  men  that  I could  name,  what  shall 
I expect?  How  shall  I that  am  vix  umbra  tanti  philosophic 
hope  to  please?  “ No  man  so  absolute  (^Erasmus  holds)  ta 
Satishe  all,  except  antiquity,  prescription,  &c.  set  a bar.”  But 
as  I have  proved  in  Seneca,  this  will  not  alwayes  take  place, 
how  shall  I evade  ? ’Tis  the  common  doom  of  all  writers, 

1 must  (Isay)  abide  it;  I seek  not  applause  ; Non  ego  venioscs 
venor  suffragia  plebis ; again,  non  sum  adeo  irformis,  I 
would  not  be  “vilified. 

, “ laudatus  abunde. 

Non  fastiditus  si  tibi,  lector,  ero.” 

I fear  good  mens  censures,  and  to  their  favorable  acceptance 
I .submit  my  labors, 

linguas  mancipioruni 

Conteinno.” 

As  the  barking  of  a dog,  I securely  contemn  those  malicious  * 
and  scurrile  obloquies,  flouts,  calumnies  of  railers  and  de- 
tractors; I scorn  the  rest.  W^liat  therefore  I have  said,  pro 
itnuitale  med,  I have  said. 


* Minuit  praesentia  famam.  ' Lipsius  Judir.  dc  Seneca.  " Lib.  TO. 
unmurn  yudii,  muUam  rcrum  cognitioncm,  omnem  studiorum  materiam, 
«e^  rnvma  m eo  probanda,  multa  admiranda.  * Suet.  Arena  sine  calce. 

ro  urt.  ad  Sen,  y Judic.  de  Sen.  Vix  aliquis  lam  ahsolutus,  ut  altcri  per 
qm.w.i  satislaciat,  nisi  longa  temiioiis  pra\scri]uio,  semota  judicandi  libertate, 

friilu b f occupant.  ' llor.  Ep.  I . lib.  19.  • vEipic  uirpc 

I iiisectanter  viuipc*rari.  Phavorinus  A.  Gel.  lib.  19.  cap.  2. 

^Vid.  tnst.  1.  eleg.6.  ‘ Juven.  Sat.  5. 
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One  or  two  things  yet  T was  desirous  to  have  amended  If 
I could,  concerning  the  manner  of  handling  this  my  subject, 
for  which  I must  apologize,  dejn'ecari^  and  upon  better  advice 
give  the  friendly  reader  notice:  It  was  not  mine  intent  to  pro- 
stitute my  muse  in  English,  or  to  divulge  secreta  MinewcBj 
but  to  have  exposed  this  more  contract  in  Latine,  if  I could 
liave  got  it  printed.  Any  scurrile  pamphlet  is  welcome  to  our 
mercenarie  Stationers  in  English;  they  print  all, 

cuduntque  libellos  ■ 

In  quorum  folds  vix  siiuia  nuda  cacaret;” 

But  in  Latine  they  will  not  deal";  which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
•*  Nicholas  Car,  in  his  oration  of  the  paucity  of  English  writers, 
gives,  that  so  many  flourishing  wits  are  smothered  in  oblivion, 
]y  dead  and  buried  in  this  our  nation.  Another  main  fault  is, 
that  I have  not  revised  the  copy,  and  amended  the  stile, 
which  now  flows  remisly,  as  it  was  first  conceived ; but  my 
leisure  would  not  permit;  Feci  nec  quod  potui\  nec  guod 
'voluiy  I confesse  it  is  neither  as  I would,  nor  as  it  should  be. 

^ Cum  relego  scripsisse  pudet,  quia  plurlma  cerno 
Me  quoque  quae  fuerant  judice  digna  lini,” 

When  I peruse  this  tract  which  1 have  writ, 

I am  abash’d,  and  much  I hold  unfit. 

Ft  quad  gravissimum,  in  the  matter  itself,  many  thing# 
I disallow  at  this  present,  which  when  I writ,  ^ Non  eadeni 
est  (etas^  non  mens\  I would  willingly  retract  much,  &c. 
but  ’tis  too  late,  I can  only  crave  pardon  now  for  what  is 
amisse. 

I might  indeed  (had  I wisely  done)  observed  that  precept  of 
the  poet, 

nonumque  prematur  in  annum,” 

and  have  taken  more  care : Or  as  Alexander  the  physician 
would  have  done  by  Lapis  Lazuli,  fifty  times  washed  before  it 
be  used,  I should  have  revised,  corrected  and  amended  this 
tract , but  I had  not  (as  I said)  that  happy  leisuie,  no  Ania- 
nuenses  or  assistants.  Pancrates  in  s Lucian,  wanting  a ser- 
vant as  he  went  from  Memphis  to  Coptus  in  Egypt,  took  a 
door  bar,  and  after  some  superstitious  words  pronounced  (Eu- 
crates  the  relator  was  then  present)  made^  it  stand  up  like  a 
serving-man,  fetch  him  water,  turn  the  spit,  serve  in  supper, 
and  what  work  he  would  besides  ; and  when  he  had  done  that 
service  he  desired,  turn’d  his  man  to  a stick  again.  I have  no 


••  Aut  artis  inscii  aut  quaestui  magis  qtiam  literis  student,  hab.  Cantab.  & 
Lond,  Excus.  1976.  * Ovid,  dc  pont.  Eleg.  1.  6.  ^ Hor.  « lom.  3. 

Pliilopscud.  accepto  pessulo,  qunm  carmen  quoddam  dixisset,  effe^it  ut  aiuDuia- 

ret,  aquam  hauriret,  urnam  pararct,  &c.  ' 5Ucb 
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such  skil  to  make  new  men  at  ray  pleasure,  or  means  to  hire 
them ; no  whistle  to  call  like  the  master  of  a ship,  and  bid  them 
nin,  See.  I have  no  such  authority,  no  such  benefactors,  as 
that  noble  * Ambrosius  was  to  Origen,  allowing  him  six  or 
seven  Amanuenses  to  write  out  his  dictats-  I must  for  that 
cause  do  my  businesse  myself,  and  was  therefore  enforced,  as 
a Bear  doth  her  whelps,  to  bring  forth  this  confused  lump  ; I 
had  not  time  to  lick  it  into  form,  as  she  doth  her  yong  ones, 
but  even  so  to  publish  it,  As  it  was  first  written,  qiiicquid  in 
buccam  venit^  in  an  extemporean  style,  as  *’I  do  commonly  ail 
other  exercises,  effiidi  quicquid  diciavit  genius  meuSy  out 
of  a confused  company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as  small  deli- 
beration as  I do  ordinarily  speak,  without  all  affectation  of  big 
words,  fustian  phrases,  jingling  terms,  tropes,  strong  lines, 
that  like  '^Acesta’s  anows  caught  fire  as  they  flew,  strains  of 
wit,  brave  heats,  elogies,  hyperbolical  exornatlons,  elegancies. 
Sec.  which  many  so  much  affect.  I am  ‘ aqiue  potoVy  drink 
no  wine  at  all,  which  so  much  improves  our  modern  wits,  a 
loose,  plain,  rude  writer,  ficimiy  mco  ficum  ligonem  li- 
goneiUy  and  as  free,  as  loose,  idem  calamo  quod  in  mente, 
^ I call  a spade  a spade,  animis  luec  scribuy  non  auribuSy  I 
respect  matter,  not  worefe  ; remembring  that  of  Cardan,  verba- 
propter  res,  non  res  propter  verba  : and  seeking  with  Seneca, 
quid  scnbaviy  non  quemadmodumy  rather  what,  then  how 
to  write.  For  as  Philo  thinks,  “ ' He  that  is  conversant  about 
matter,  neglects  words,  and  those  that  excell  in  this  art  of 
speaking,  have  no  profound  learning, 

™ “ Verba  nitent  phaleris,  at  niillas  verba  medullas 

Intus  habenC 

Besides,  it  was  the  observation  of  that  wise  Seneca,  ” “ when 
you  see  a fellow  carefull  about  his  words,  and  neat  in  his 
speech,  know  this  for  a certaintie,  that  man’s  mind  Is  busied 
about  toys,  there’s  no  soliditle  in  him.  iNon  est  ornameniu/ni 
virile  concinnitas : as  he  said  of  a nightingale, 

• vox  es,  praeterea  nihil,  &:c.’^ 

1 am  therefore  in  this  point  a professed  disciple  of  ‘^Apollonius 
a scliolar  of  Socrates,  I neglect  phrases,  and  labor  wholly  to 
inform  my  reader’s  understanding,  not  to  please  his  ear;  ’tis 


* Vir?  *^'^*^*  cedes,  liist.  lib.  6.  *’  Stans  pede  in  mio,  as  he  made  verses, 

hir  milii.d  cadfin  a summo  cxpectes,  minimoq;  pocta.  Stylus 

callet  artemS  *'C^us  se  exercet,  verba  negligit,  & qui 

Cuiuscumat.  r’  h.abct  recognitam.  '»  Palingcnius. 

occuoatu  m politam  & sollicitam,  scito  animum  in  pusillis 

Apol.  Neeli^(■h^^^  nil  solidum.  Epist.  lib.  1.  21.  ° Philostratus  lib.  8.  vit. 

sores  facultatcm,  & penitus  aspernabatnr  cjus  profes- 

» g am  dunia.vat,  non  abtein  menicm  reddeicnt  eruditiorein. 

Vou.  1. 
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not  my  study  or  intent  to  compose  neatly,  which  an  Orator  re- 
quires, but  to  express  my  self  readily  and  plainly  as  it  happens. 
So  that  as  a River  runs  sometimes  precipitate  and  swift,  then 
dull  and  slow;  now  direct,  then  per  ambages;  now  deep, 
then  shallow  ; now  muddy,  then  clear ; now  broad,  then  nar- 
row ; doth  my  style  flow : now  serious,  then  light now  co- 
mical, then  satyrical ; now  more  elaborate,  then  remisse,  as  the 
present  subject  required,  or  as  at  that  time  I was  affected. 
And  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  reade  this  treatise,  it  shall  seem  no 
otherwise  to  thee,  then  the  way  to  an  ordinary  Traveller,  some- 
times fair,  sometimes  foul ; here  champion,  there  inclosed  ; 
barren  in  one  place,  better  soyl  in  another : by  woods,  groves, 
hils,  dales,  plains,  &c.  I shall  lead  thee  per  ardua  montium, 

lubrzca  vallm7n^  roscida  cespitum.,  *glebosa  campo- 
rurriy  through  variety  of  objects,  that  which  thou  shalt  like 
and  surely  dislike. 

For  the  matter  it  self  or  method,  if  it  be  faulty,  consider  I 
pray  you  that  of  Columella^  Nihil  perfectum,  aut  d singulari 
consummatum  industrial  no  man  can  observe  all,  much  is  de- 
fective no  doubt,  may  be  justly  taxed,  altered,  and  avoided  in 
Galen,  Aristotle,  those  great  Masters.  Bojiivenatoris  one. 
holds)  plures /eras  capere^  non  ovines ; He  is  a good  Hunts- 
man can  catch  some,  not  all : I have  done  my  endeavor.  Be- 
sides, I dwell  not  in  this  study,  Non  hic  siilcos  ducwiiis, 
non  hoc  pulvere  desudamus,  I am  but  a smatterer,  I confesse, 
a stranger,  here  and  there  I pull  a flower ; I do  easily  grant, 
if  a rigid  censurer  should  criticise  on  this  which  I have  writ, 
he  should  not  flnde  three  sole  faults,  as  Scaliger  in  Terence, 
but  300.  So  many  as  he  hath  done  in  Cardan’s  subtleties,  as 
many  notable  errors  as  "^Gul.  Laureinbergius,  a late  professor 
of  Rostocke,  dicovers  in  that  anatomic  of  Laurentius,  or  Ba- 
rocius  the  Venetian  in  Sacro  boscus.  And  although  this  be  a 
sixth  Edition,  in  which  I should  have  been  more  accurate,  cor- 
rected all  those  former  escapes,  yet  it  was  magni  laboris 
opus,  so  difficult  and  tedious,  that  as  Carpenters  do  finde  out 
of  experience,  ’tis  much  better  build  a new  sometimes,  then 
repair  an  old  house;  I could  as  soon  write  as  much  more,  as 
alter  that  which  is  written.  If  caght  therefore  be  amisse,  (as  I 
grant  there  is)  I require  a friendly  admonition,  no  bittei  invective, 

" Sint  niusis  socii  Ch?.rites,  Furia  omnis  abesto,” 
Otherwise,  as  in  ordinarie  controversies,  funem  contentionis 


* Hic  eniin,  quod  Seneca  de  Ponto,  bos  herbam,  Ciconia  laiisam,  canis  le- 
porem,  Virgo  fioiem  legat.  p Pet.  Nannius  not.  in  Hor.  ^ Non  hic  colonus 
domicilium  habeo,  sed  topiarii  in  morem,  hinc  inde  florem  vellico,  ut  cams 
Nilum  larr.bens.  ^ Supra  bis  mille  noubiles  errores  Laurenm  demonstravi. 
Sec.  ‘ Philo  de  Con. 

?iictamus. 
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‘tiecfamus,  sed  cut  bono  ? We  may  contend,  and  likely  misuse 
each  other,  but  to  what  purpose  ? We  are  both  scholars,  say, 

* “ Arcades  ambo, 

Et  cantare  pares,  & respondere  parati.” 

If  we  do  wrangle,  what  shal  we  get  by  it  ? Trouble  and  wrong 
our  selves,  make  sport  to  others.  If  I be  convict  of  an  error, 
I wil  yield,  I wil  amend.  SI  quid  bonis  moribus,  si  quid 
vei'itati dissent aneum,  insacris  vel humanis  litevis ame  dictum 
sit,  id  nee  dictum  esto.  In  the  mean  time  1 require  a favor- 
able censure  of  all  faults  omitted,  harsh  compositions,  pleo- 
nasmes  of  words,  tautological  repetitions  (though  Seneca  bear 
me  out,  nunqiiam  niinis  dicitur,  quod  niinqiuim  satis  dicituv) 
perturbations  of  tenses,  numbers,  printers  faults,  &c.  My 
translations  are  sometimes  rather  paraphrases,  then  interpreta- 
tions, non  ad  verbiim,  but  as  an  author,  I use  more  li- 
berty, and  that’s  only  taken,  which  was  to  my  purpose  : Quo- 
tations are  often  inserted  in  the  Text,  which  make  the  stile 
more  harsh,  or  in  the  margent  as  it  hapned.  Greek  authors, 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Athenseus,  &c.  I have  cited  out  of  their  in- 
terpreters, because  the  original  was  not  so  readie.  I have 
mingled  sacra  prophqnis,  but  I hope  not  prophaned,  and 
in  repetition  of  authors  names,  ranked  them  per  accidens, 
not  according  to  Chronologic  ; sometimes  Neotericks  before  An- 
cients, as  my  memory  suggested.  Some  things  are  here  altered, 
expunged  in  this  sixth  Edition,  others  amended,  much  added, 
because  many  good  * authors  in  ail  kinds  are  come  to  my 
hands  since,  and  ’tis  no  prejudice,  no  such  indecorum,  or 
oversight. 

* “ Nunquam  ita  quicquam  bene  subdu6la  ratione  ad  vitam  fuit. 
Quin  res,  aetas,  usus,  semper  aliquid  apportent  novi, 

A liquid  moneant,  ut  ilia  quai  scire  te  credas,  nescias, 

Et  quae  tibi  putaris  prima,  in  exercendo  ut  repudias.’* 

Ne’re  was  ought  yet  at  first  contriv’d  so  fit. 

But  use,  age,  or  something  would  alter  it ; 

Advise  thee  better,  and,  upon  peruse. 

Make  thee  not  say,  and  what  thou  lak’st  refuse. 

But  I am  now  resolved  never  to  put  this  treatise  out  again, 
Ne  quid  minis,  I wil  not  hereafter  add,  alter,  or  retract;  I 
have  done.  The  last  and  greatest  exception  is,  that  I being  a 
divine  havemedled  with  physick, 

— ''  Tantumne  cst  ab  re  tud  otii  tibi, 

Aliena  ut  cures,  eaque  nihil  quse  ad  te  attinent?” 

• Virg.  * FrambcRarius,  Sennertus,  Feraiidus,  itc.  "Ter.  Adelph. 

’ Heaut.  Act.  L seen.  1.  > . r 
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Which  Menedemus  objected  to  Chremes ; have  I so  much  lei- 
sure, or  little  businesse  of  mine  own,  as  to  look  afcer  other 
men’s  matters  which  concern  me  not?  What  have  I to  do  with 
physick  ? quod  medicorum  est  promittant  medici.  The 
Lacedemonians  were  once  in  counsel  about  state-matters,  a de- 
boshed  fellow  spake  excellent  wel,  and  to  the  purpose,  his 
speech  was  generally  appioved  ; A grave  Senator  steps  up,  and 
by  all  means  would  have  it  repealed,  though  good,  because 
dehonestahatiir  pessimo  authore^  it  had  no  better  an  au- 
thor; let  some  good  man  relate  the  same,  and  then  it  should 
pass.  This  counsel  was  embraced,  factum  est,  and  it  was 
registered  forthwith,  jEt  sic  bona  sententia  mansit,  mains 
author  mutatus  est.  Thou  saiest  as  much  of  me,  stomacho- 
siis  as  thou  art,  and  grantest  peradventure  this  which  I have 
written  in  physic,  not  to  be  amiss,  had  another  done  it,  a pro- 
fessed physician,  or  so ; but  why  should  I meddle  with  this 
tract?  Hear  me  speak:  There  be  many  other  subjects,  I 
do  easily  grant,  both  in  humanity  and  divinity,  fit  to  be  treated 
of,  of  which  had  I written  ad  ostentationem’  only,  to  shew 
myself,  I should  have  rather  chosen,  and  in  which  I have  been 
more  conversant,  I could  have  more  willingly  luxuriated,  and 
better  satisfied  myself  and  others ; but  that  at  this  time  I was 
fatally  driven  upon  this  rock  of  melancholy,  and  carried  away 
by  this  by-stream,  which,  as  a rillet,  is  deducted  from  the  main 
channel  of  my  studies,  in  which  I have  pleased  and  busied  my 
self  at  idle  hours,  as  a subject  most  necessary  and  commodious. 
Not  that  I prefer  it  before  Divinity,  which  I do  acknowledge  to 
be  the  queen  of  professions,  and  to  which  all  the  rest  are  as 
handmaids,  but  that  in  Divinity  I saw  no  such  great  need. 
Tor  had  I written  positively,  there  be  so  many  books  in  that 
kind,  so  many  commentators,  treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions, 
sermons,  that  whole  teemes  of  oxen  cannot  draw  then! ; and 
had  I been  as  forward  and  ambitious  as  some  others,  I might 
have  haply  printed  a sermon  at  Paul’s-Cross,  a sermon  in  St. 
Marie’s  Oxon,  a sermon  in  Christ-Church,  or  a sermon  be- 
fore the  right  honorable,  right  reverend,  a sermon  before  the 
right  worshipful,  a sermon  in  latlne,  in  english,  a sermon  with 
a name,  a sermon  without,  a sermon,  a sermon,  &c.  But  I 
have  been  ever  as  desirous  to  suppresse  my  labours  in  this  kinde, 
as  others  have  been  to  presse  and  publish  theirs.  To  have  writ- 
ten in  controversie,  had  been  to  cut  off  an  Hydra’s  head, 
^lis  lite  generat,  one  begets  another,  so  many  duplications, 
triplications,  and  swarms  of  questions,  In  sacro  bcllo  hoc 
quod  stili  mucrone  agitur,  that  having  once  begun,  I should 

* Gellius.  lib.  18.  cap.  3.  * Et  iqde  catena  qusdam  fit,  qux  hxredes  etiam 

iigat.  Cardan.  Hcnsius. 
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never  make  an  end.  One  had  much  better,  as  ‘’Alexander  the 
sixth  Pope,  long  since  observed,  provoke  a great  prince  than  a 
begging  friar,  a Jesuit,  or  a seminary  priest,  I will  add,  for 
ine.vpugn(ibile  genus  hoc  hominum^  they  are  an  irrefraga.^ 
ble  society,  they  must  and  wil  have  the  last  word ; and  that 
with  such  eagernesse,  impudence,  abominable  lying,  falsifying, 
and  bitterness  in  their  questions  they  proceed,  that  as  he  said, 
furor.nc  c^ciis,  an  rapit  vis  acrior,  an  culpa,  responsum 
date?  Blind  fury,  or  error,  or  rashness,  or  what  it  is  that 
eggs  them,  I know'  not,  I am  sure  many  times,  which  ^ Austin 
perceived  long  since,  tempestate  contentioms,  serenitas  cha- 
ritatis  obnuhilatur,  wdth  this  tempest  of  contention,  the  sere- 
nity of  charity  is  over-clouded,  and  there  be  too  many 
spirits  conjured  up  already  in  this  kinde  in  all  sciences,  and 
more  than  we  can  tel  how  to  lay,  which  do  so  furiously  rage, 
and  keep  such  a racket,  that  as  '^Fablus  said,  “It  had  been 
much  better  for  some  of  them  to  have  been  born  dumb,  and 
altogether  illiterate,  then  so  far  to  dote  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion. 


’Tis  a generall  fault,  so  Severinus  the  Dane  complains  in 
physick,  “ unhappy  men  as  we  are,  we  spend  our  dales  in 
unprofitable  questions  and  disputations,”  intricate  subtleties, 
de  land  caprind  about  moonshine  in  the  water,  “ leaving 
in  the  mean  time  those  chiefest  treasures  of  nature  untouched, 
wherein  the  best  medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases  are  to  be 
found,  and  do  not  only  neglect  them  our  selves,  but  hinder, 
condemn,  forbid,  and  scoff  at  others,  that  are  willing  to  en- 
quire after  them.”  These  motives  at  this  present  have  mduced 
me  to  make  choice  of  this  medicinal  subject. 

It  any  physitian  in  the  mean  time  shall  infer,  sufor 
ulfiyi  crepidam,  and  finde  himself  grieved  that  I have  intruded 
mto  Ins  profession,  I will  tell  him  in  brief,  I do  not  othenvise 
by  them,  than  they  do  by  us.  If  it  be  for  their  advantao-e 
} know  many  of  their  sect  which  have  taken  ordel's’ 
m hope  of  a benefice,  ’tis  a common  transition,  and  why 


Tutum  semper  erit,” 


At  melius  fuerat  non  scrlbere,  namque  tacere 
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may  not  a melancholy  divine,  that  can  get  nothing  but  by 
simonie,  professe  physick  ? Drusianus  an  Italian  (Crusianus, 
but  corruptly,  Trithemius  calls  him)  “ ^because  he  was  not 
fortunate  in  his  practice,  forsook  his  profession,  and  writ  af- 
terwards in  Divinity.”  Marcilius  Ficinus  was  semel  U,  simul ; 
a priest  and  a physician  at  once,  and  ^ T.  Linacer  in  his  old 
age  took  orders.  The  Jesuits  professe  both  at  this  time, 
divers  of  them  permissu  superioruniy  Chirurgions,  panders, 
bawds,  and  midwives,  &c.  Many  poor  countrey-vicars,  for 
want  of  other  means,  are  driven  to  their  shifts ; to  turn  moun- 
tebanks, quacksalvers,  empiricks,  and  if  our  greedy  patrons 
hold  us  to  such  hard  conditions,  as  commonly  they  do, 
they  will  make  most  of  us  work  at  some  trade,  as  Paul 
did,  at  last  turn  taskers,  maltsters,  costermongers,  grasiers, 
sel  ale  as  some  have  done,  or  worse.  Howsoever  in  under- 
taking this  task,  I hope  I shall  commit  no  great  error  or  inde- 
corum^  if  all  be  considered  aright,  I can  vindicate  mvself  with 
Georgius  Braunus,  and  Hieronymus  Hemingius,  those  two 
learned  Divines ; who  (to  borrow  a line  or  two  of  mine  ‘ elder 
brother)  drawn  by  a “ natural  love,  the  one  of  pictures  and 
maps,  prospectives  and  corographical  delights,  writ  that  ample 
theatre  of  cities ; the  other  to  the  study  of  genealogies,  penned 
theatrimi  genealogicum.'’'*  Or  else  I can  excuse  my  studies 
with  ^ Lessius  the  Jesuit  in  like  case.  It  is  a disease  of  the  soul 
on  which  I am  to  treat,  and  as  much  appertaining  to  a Divine 
as  to  a physician,  and  who  knows  not  what  an  agreement  there 
is  betwixt  these  two  professions  ? A good  Divine  eidrer  is  or 
ought  to  be  a good  physician,  a spiritual  physician  at  least,  as 
our  Saviour  calls  himseh',  and  was  indeed.  Mat.  4.  23.  Luke  5. 
18.  Luke  7.  8.  They  differ  but  in  object,  the  one  of  the  body^ 
the  other  of  the  soul,  and  use  divers  medicines  to  cure:  one 
amends  animcmi  per  corpus^  the  other  corpus  per  ani~ 
mam,  as  ^ our  Regius  Professor  of  physick  well  informed  us 
in  a learned  lecture  of  his  not  long  since.  One  helps  the 
vices  and  passions  of  the  soul,  anger,  lust,  desperation,  pride, 
presumption,  bcc.  by  applying  that  spiritual  physick;  as  the 
other  uses  proper  remedies  in  bodily  diseases.  Now  this  being 
a common  infirmity  of  body  and  soul,  and  such  a one  that 
hath  as  much  need  of  spiritual  as  a corporal  cure,  I could  not 
finde  a fit'.er  task  to  busie  myself  about,  a more  apposite  theam, 
so  necessary,  so  commodious,  and  generally  concerning  all 

«Quod  inpraxi  minime  fortunatus  esset,  medicinam  reliquit,  & ordinibus  ir.i- 
tiatus  in  Theologia  post  modum  scripsit.  Gesner  Bibliotheca.  **  P.  Jovius. 
’ M.  W.  Burton  Preface  to  his  description  of  Leicestershire,  printed  at  London 
by  W.  Jaggaid  for  J.  Wliite,  1G22.  ^ In  Hygiasticon,  ncqve  enim  haec  trnc- 

tatio  alicna  videri  clcbet  a theologo,  &c.  agitur  de  morbo  animae.  ‘ D- Clay- 
ion  in  comitiis,  anno  1621. 
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sorts  of  men,  that  should  so  equally  participate  of  both,  and 
lequire  a whole  physician.  A divine  in  this  compound  mixt 
maladie  can  do  little  alone,  a physician  in  some  kinds  of  me- 
laiicholv  much  lesse,  both  make  an  absolute  cure. 

“>  Alterius  sic  altera  poscit  opem." 

And  ’tis  proper  to  them  both,  and  I hope  not  unbeseeming  me, 
who  am  by  my  profession  a Divine,  and  by  mine  inclination  a 
physician.  I had  Jupiter  in  my  sixt  house;  I say  with 
" Beroaldus,  non  sum  medicus^  nec  mediciiue  pj'orsus  ex- 
perSj  in  the  theorick  of  physick  I have  taken  some  pains,  not 
with  an  intent  to  practice,  but  to  satisfie  my  self,  which  was  a 
cause  likewise  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this  subject. 

If  these  reasons  do  not  satisfie  thee  good  Reader,  as  Alex- 
ander Munificus  that  bountiful  prelate,  sometimes  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  when  he  had  built  six  castles,  ad  invidiam  operis 
eluendam,  saith  ° Mr.  Camden,  to  take  away  the  envy  of  his 
work  (which  very  words  Nubrigensis  hath  of  Roger  the  rich 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  in  king  Stephen’s  time  built  Shirburn 
castle,  and  that  of  Devises),  to  divert  the  scandal  or  imputation, 
which  might  be  thence  inferred,  built  so  many  religious  houses  : 
If  this  my  discourse  be  over  medicinal,  or  savor  too  much  of 
humanitie,  I promise  thee,  that  I wil  hereafter  make  thee 
amends  in  some  treatise  of  divinity.  But  this  I hope  shal  suf- 
fice, when  you  have  more  fully  considered  of  the  matter  of 
this  my  subject,  rem  subsirafam,  melancholy,  madness, 
and  of  the  reasons  following,  which  were  my  chief  motives  : 
the  generality  of  the  disease,  the  necessity  of  the  cure,  and  the 
commodity  or  common  good  that  will  arise  to  all  men  by  the 
knowledge  of  it,  as  shal  at  large  appear  in  the  ensuing  pre- 
face. And  I doubt  not  but  that  in  the  end  you  will  say  with 
me,  that  to  anatomize  this  humor  aright,  through  all  the 
members  of  this  our  Microcosmus,  is  as  great  a task,  as  to  re- 
concile those  Chronologicall  errors  in  the  Assyrian  monarchie, 
finde  out  the  quadrature  of  a circle,  the  creeks  and  sounds  of  th(i 
north-cast,  or  north-west  passages,  and  all  out  as  good  a dis- 
covery as  that  hungiy  p Spaniard’s  of  Terra  Ausiralis  Incognita, 
as  great  trouble  as  to  perfect  the  motion  of  Mars  and  Mercury, 
which  so  crucifies  our  astronomers,  or  to  rectifie  the  Gregorian 
Kalender.  I am  so  affected  for  my  part,  and  hope  as  Theo- 
phrastus did  by  his  characters,  “ T'hat  our  posterity,  O friend 

•"Hor.  " I.ib.  dc  pcstil.  ® In  Newarke  in  Nottinghamshire.  Cum  duo 
cdifirjjsset  rastclla,  ad  tollendam  structionis  invidian;,  & expiandam  maculam, 
duo  lytifuit  rcBnohia,  & colhjgis  rcligio.sis  implcvit.  rFcrdinando  do  l^uir. 
.anno  i6h2,  Amstcrdaini  impress.  s Prefal.  ad  Characteres  : Spero  cnim  (O 
Fohrlcs)  libros  nostros  mdiorcs  inde  fuluros,  quod  i.>!liusmodi  memoria:  mati- 
' ata  rdiqHcrimus,  cx  prcceplis  fi  exemplis  nostris  ad  vilam  accoinmodatis,  ut 
io  inde  corrigant. 
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Policies,  shall  be  the  better  for  this  which  wc  have  written,  by 
correcting  and  rectifying  w'hat  is  amiss  in  themselves  by  our 
examples,  and  applying  our  precepts  and  cautions  to  their  own 
use.”  And  as  that  great  captain  Zisca  would  have  a drum 
made  of  his  skin  when  he  was  dead,  because  he  thought  the 
very  noise  of  it  would  put  his  enemies  to  flight,  I doubt  not 
but  that  these  following  lines,  when  they  shall  be  recited,  or 
hereafter  read,  wil  drive  away  melancholy  (though  I be  gone) 
as  much  as  Zisca’s  drum  could  terrify  his  foes.  Yet  one  cau- 
tion let  me  give  by  the  way  to  my  present,  or  my  future  Reader, 
who  is  actually  melancholy,  that  he  read  not  the  ’'symptomes 
oi'  prognosticks  In  this  following  tract,  lest  by  applying  that 
which  he  reads  to  himself,  aggravating,  appropriating  things 
generally  spoken,  to  his  own  person  (as  melancholy  men  for 
the  most  part  do)  he  trouble  or  hurt  himself,  and  get  in  con- 
clusion more  harm  then  good.  I advise  them  therefore  wearily 
to  peruse  that  tract,  Lapides  loquitur  (so  said^  Agrippa  de  occ. 
Phil.)  K caveant  lector es  ne  cerebrum  iis  excutiat.  The 
rest  I doubt  not  they  may  securely  reade,  and  to  their  benefit. 
But  I am  over-tedious,  I proceed. 

Of  the  necessiiy  and  generality  of  this  which  I have  said.  If 
any  man  doubt,  I shall  desire  him  to  make  a brief  survey  of 
the  world,  as  ''Cyprian  adviseth  Donat,  supposing  himself 
to  be  transported  to  the  top  of  some  high  mountain,  and  thence 
to  behold  the  tumults  and  chances  of  this  wavering  world,  he 
cannot  chuse  but  either  laugh  at,  or  pity  it.”  S.  Hierom  out 
of  a strong  imagination,  being  in  the  wilderness,  conceived 
with  himself,  that  he  then  saw  them  dancing  in  Rome  ; and  if 
thou  shalt  either  conceive,  or  climbe  to  see,  thou  shalt  soon 
perceive  that  all  the  world  is  mad,  that  it  is  melancholy,  dotes  : 
that  it  is  (which  Epiehthonius  Cosmopolites  expressed  not 
many  years  since  in  a map)  made  like  a fool’s  head  (with  that 
motto,  Caput  helleboro  digmumj  a erased  head,  cavea 
stidtorum,  a fool’s  paradise,  or  as  Apollonius,  a common  pri- 
son of  gulls,  cheaters,  flatterers,  ckc.  and  needs  to  be  reformed. 
Strabo  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  geographie,  compares  Greece 
to  the  picture  of  a man,  which  comparison  of  his,  Nic.  Ger- 
belius  in  his  exposition  of  Sophianus  map,  approves ; the 
breast  lies  open  from  those  Acroceraunian  hils  in  Epirus,  to 
h e Sunian  promontory  in  Attica  ; Pagas  and  Magaera  are  the 
two  shoulders ; that  Istmos  of  Corinth  the  neck ; and  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  head.  If  this  allusion  hold,  tis  sure  a niad 

■■  Part  1 . sect.  3.  » Praef.  Lectori . ' Ep.  2.  1.  2.  ad  Donatum.  Paulisper 

te  credo  siibduci  in  ardui  mdti.s  vertieem  colsiorom,  sj)ccul;irc  inde  rorum  ja- 
centium  facies,  & oculis  in  cliversa  porrectis,  fluctuanlis  mundi  turbines  intuerc, 
jam  simul  aut  ridebis  aut  miscreberis,  &c, 
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head  ; Morca  may  be  Moria  ; and  to  speak  what  I think,  the 
inhabitants  of  modernc  Greece  swerve  as  much  from  reason 
and  true  religion  at  this  day,  as  that  Morea  doth  from  the  pic- 
ture of  a man.  Examine  the  rest  in  like  sort,  and  you  shall 
hnde  that  Kingdoms  and  Provinces  are  jnelancholy,  cities  and 
families,  all  creatures,  vegetal,  sensible,  and  rational,  that  ail 
sorts,  sects,  ages,  conditions,  are  out  of  tune,  as  in  Cebes  table, 
omnes  errorem  bihu7it,  before  they  come  into  the  world, 
they  are  intoxicated  by  error’s  cup,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  have  need  of  Physick,  and  those  particular  actions  in 
" Seneca,  where  father  and  son  prove  one  another  mad,  may  be 
general ; Porcius  Latro  shall  plead  against  us  all.  For  indeed 
who  is  not  a fool,  melancholy,  mad? — ^ nil  molitur 

inepte,  who  is  not  brain-sick  ? Folly,  melancholy,  mad- 
ness, are  but  one  disease,  Delirium  is  a common  name  to  all. 
Alexander,  Gordonius,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Guiaqe- 
rius,  Montaltus,  confound  them  as  differing  secimclivm  magis 
K minus;  so  doth  David,  Psal.  37.  5.  “I  said  unto  the  fools, 
deal  not  so  madly,”  and  ’twas  an  old  Stoical!  Paradox,  omnes 
stidtns  i?2sanire,  r all  fools  are  mad,  though  some  madder  then 
others.  And  w'ho  is  not  a fool,  who  is  free  from  melancholy? 
Who  is  not  touched  more  or  lesse  in  habit  or  disposition?  If  in 
disposition,  “ ill  dispositions  beget  habits,  if  they  persevere,” 
saith  * Plutarch,  habits  either  are,  or  turn  to  diseases.  ’Tis 
the  same  which  Tully  maintains  in  the  second  of  his  Tuscu- 
lanes,  omnium  insipieiitum  animi  in  morbn  sunt,  Sf  pertiir- 
batorum.  Fools  are  sick,  and  all  that  are  troubled  inminde  : for 
what  is  sickness,  but  as  Gregorie  Tholosanus  defines  it,  “ A dis- 
solution or  perturbation  of  the  bodily  league,  which  health 
combines:”  And  who  is  not  sick,  or  ill-disposed?  in  whom 
doth  not  passion,  anger,  envy,  discontent,  fear  and  sorrow 
raign  ? Who  labours  not  of  this  disease  ? Give  me  but  a little 
leave,  and  you  shall  see  by  what  testimonies,  confessions,  ar- 
guments, I wil  evince  i^  that  most  men  are  mad,  that  they  had 
as  much  need  to  go  a pilgrimage  to  the  Anticyras  (as  in  ^ Strabo’s 
time  they  did)  as  in  our  days  they  run  to  Compostella,  our 
Lady  of  Sichem,  or  Lauretta,  to  seek  for  help;  that  it  is  like 
to  be  as  jjrosperous  a voyage  as  that  of  Guiana,  and  that  there 
is  much  more  need  of  Heliebor  then  of  tobacco. 

Contrny.  1.  <2.  cont7.  & 1.  G.cont.  * Iloralius.  v Idem  Hor,  1.  d.  Satvra 
a.  Danir.sijipu'i  Stoicus  probat  omnes  stultos  insanire.  * Tom.  2.  sympos. 

Animi  afFecuoncs,  si  fiiu'ius  inlijcrcant,  pravos  generant  habitus. 

.1  . 28.  t ap.  1.  Synt.  art.  mir.  Morbus  niiiil  est  aliud  quam  dissolutio  qunedam 
ac  peranbatio  Erdcris  in  corpore  existentis  sicut  & sanitascst  eonscnticntis  bene 
corporis  conjummalio  qutt.iani.  Lib.  9.  Georg.  Plurcs  olim  rentes  naviga- 
bant  lUuc  sanuaast.iusa. 
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That  men  are  so  misafFected,  melancholy,  mad,  giddy- 
headed,  hear  the  testimony  of  Solomon,  Eccl.  il.  12.  “ And  I 
turned  to  behold  wisdom,  madness  and  folly,”  &c.  And 
ver.  23.  “ All  his  dayes  are  sorrow,  his  travel  grief,  and  his 
heart  taketh  no  rest  in  the  night.”  So  that  take  melancholy 
in  what  sense  you  will,  properly  or  improperly,  in  disposition 
or  habit,  for  pleasure  or  for  pain,  dotage,  discontent,  fear, 
sorrow,  madness,  for  part,  or  all,  truly,  or  metaphorically,  ’tis 
all  one.  Laughter  itself  is  madness  according  to  Solomon, 
and  as  St.  Paul  hath  it,  “Worldly  sorrow  brings  death.” 
“ The  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  are  evil,  and  madness  is  in 
their  hearts  while  they  live,”  Eccl.  lx.  3.  “ Wise  men  them- 
selves are  no  better,”  Eccl.  i.  18.  “ In  the  multitude  of  wis- 

dom is  much  grief,  and  he  that  mcreaseth  wisdom  increaseth 
sorrow,”  cap.  ii.  17.  He  hated  life  it  self,  nothing  pleased 
him:  he  hated  his  labor,  all,  as  "^he  concludes,  is  “ sorrow, 
grief,  vanity,  vexation  of  spirit.”  And  though  he  were  the 
wisest  man  in  the  world,  sanctnarium  sapientite,  and  had  wis- 
dom in  abundance,  he  wil  not  vindicate  himself,  or  justifie  his 
own  actions.  “ Surely  I am  more  foolish  then  any  man,  and 
have  not  the  understanding  of  a man  in  me,  Pro.”  30.  2.  Be 
they  Solomon’s  words,  or  the  words  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh, 
they  are  canonicall.  David,  a man  after  God’s  own  heart, 
confesseth  as  much  of  himself,  Psal.  37.  21,  22.  “ So  foolish 

was  I and  ignorant,  I was  even  as  a beast  before  thee.”  And 
condemns  all  for  fools,  Psal.  93.  &:  32.  9.  & 49.  20.  He  com- 
pares them  to  “ beasts,  horses,  and  mules,  in  which  there  is  no 
understanding.”  The  Apostle  Paul  accuseth  himself  in  like 
sort,  2 Cor.  11.  21.  “I  would  you  would  suffer  a little  my 
foolishness,  I speak  foolishly.”  “ The  whole  head  is  sick,” 
saith  Esay,  “ and  the  heart  is  heavy,”  Cap.  1. 5.  And  makes 
lighter  of  them  then  of  oxen  and  asses,  “ the  ox  knows  his 
owner,”  &c.  reade  Dent.  32.  6.  Jer.  4.  Amos.  3. 1.  Ephes.  5.  6. 
“ Be  not  mad,  l:e  not  deceived,  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath 
bewitched  you  ?”  How  often  are  they  branded  with  this  epi- 
thet of  madnesse  and  folly  ? No  word  so  frequent  amongst  the 
fathers  of  the  Church  and  Divines  ; you  may  see  what  an  opi- 
nion they  had  of  the  world,  and  how  they  valued  men’s 
actions. 

I know  that  we  think  far  otherwise,  and  hold  them  most  part 
wise  men  that  are  in  ; , princes,  magistrates,  ^ rich  men. 


needs  be  so,  for  who  dare  speak  against  them  ? And  on  the 
other,  so  corrupt  is  our,  judgment,  we  esteem  wise  and  honest 

‘ Eccles,  1 . 24.  Jure  haereditario  sapcre  jubentur.  Euphormio  SatjT. 


they  are  wise  men 


Politicians  and  Stase-inen  must 


men 
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men  fools.  Which  Democritus  wel  signified  in  an  Epistle  of 
his  to  Hyppocrates  ; *=  The  “ Abderites  account  virtue  madness,” 
and  so  do  most  men  living.  Shall  L tell  you  the  reason  of  it  ? 
^Fortune  and  Virtue,  Wisdom  and  Folly,  their  seconds, 
upon  a time  contended  in  the  Olympicks  ; every  man  thought 
that  Fortune  and  Folly  would  have  the  worst,  and  pitied  their 
cases.  But  it  fell  out  otherwise.  Fortune  was  blind  and  cared 
not  where  she  stroke,  nor  whom,  without  laws,  Audabata- 
rum  2nstai\  See.  Folly,  rash  and  inconsiderate,  esteemed  as  littl-e 
what  she  said  or  did.  Virtue  and  \Visdom  gave  ® place, 
were  hissed  out,  and  exploded  by  the  common  people  ; Folly 
and  Fortune  admired,  and  so  are  all  their  followers  ever  since  : 
knaves  and  fools  commonly  fare  and  deserve  best  in  world- 
lings eyes  and  opinions.  Many  good  men  have  no  better  fate 
in  their  ages:  Achish,  1 Sam.  21.  14.  held  David  for  a mad- 
man. Elisha  and  the  rest  were  no  otherwise  esteemed.  Da- 
vid was  derided  of  the  common  people,  Psa.  9.  7.  I am 
become  a monster  to  many.”  And  generally  we  are  ac- 
counted fools  for  Christ,  1 Cor.  14.  “ We  fools  thought  his  life 
madnesse,  and  his  end  without  honour,”  Wisd.  5.  4.  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  were  censured  in  like  sort,  John  10.  Mark  3.  Acts 
26..  And  so  were  ail  Christians  in  * Pliny’s  time,  fuenint  <Sf 
alii  similis  dementias,  &c.  And  called  not  long  after,  ^ Ve- 
sanicc  seetdtores,  cversores  hoininuvi^  polluti  Tio'vcLtoTes Jana^ 
Uci^  canes,  malefici,  venejici,  Qalilan  homuncioiies,  &c. 
1 is  an  ordinary  thing  with  us,  to  account  honest,  devout,  ortho- 
dox, divine,  religious,  plain-dealing  men,  idiots,  asses,  that  can- 
not, or  will  not  ly  and  dissemble,  shift,  flatter,  accommo- 
dare  se  ad  emn  locum  ubi  nati  sunt,  make  good  bargains,  sup- 
plant, thrive,  patronis  insermre;  solemies  ascendendi  modos 
apprehendere,  leges,  mores,  consuetudines  recte  observare, 
candide  laudare,  for  titer  defendere,  sententias  amplecii, 
dubitare  de  millis,  credere  omnia,  accipere  omnia,  nihil  re- 
prehendere,  cceteraqite  quic-promotionein  ferunt  SC  securita- 
tem,  quee  sine  ambage  faslicemreddunt  hominem,  K veresa^ 
pientcmapud  nos;  that  cannot  temporize  as  other  men  do,  ' hand 
and  take  bribes,  6Cc.  but  fear  God,  and  make  a conscience  of 
leir  doings.  But  the  holy  Ghost  that  knowes  better  how  to 
judge  he  cals  them  fools.  “ The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 

i*  mil-  ,*  t^^cir  folly,  Psal.  49.  14. 

i-or  what  can  be  more  mad,  than  for  a little  worldly  pleasure 


nos  mfrabamur  ^ ' Calcagninus  Apol.  om- 

nit  ^lulax  stulVif- 1 ' "'i  stuluiiam.  Sod  prxter  cxpcctationc  res  eve- 

‘■2  Reg  7 iTii,  in  ^’spondendum  sluUo  secundum  stultitiam. 

inop,,  Sc’'  '.'o  , i 

« manciparc  ,uppl,coi,J  falicitaie  ajterni. 
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to  procure  imto  themselves  eternal  punishment  ? As  Gregon’c 
and  others  inculcate  unto  us. 

Yea  even  ail  those  great  Philosophers,  the  world  hath  ever 
had  in  admiration,  whose  works  we  do  so  much  esteem,  that 
gave  precepts  of  wisdom  to  others,  inventers  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Socrates  the  wisest  man  of  his  time  by  the  Oracle  of 
Apollo,  whom  his  two  scholars  " Plato  and  ° Xenophon  so 
much  extol  and  magnifie  with  those  honorable  titles,  “ best 
and  wisest  of  all  mortal  men,  the  happiest,  and  most  just;” 
and  as  * Alcibiades  incomparably  commends  him ; Achilles 
was  a worthy  man,  but  Bracides  and  others  were  as  worthy  as 
himself ; Antenor  and  Nestor  were  as  good  as  Pericles,  and  so 
of  the  rest ; but  none  present,  before,  or  after  Socrates,  nemo 
’veterum  neque  eorum  qui  nunc  sunt^  were  ever  such,  wall 
match,  or  come  neerhim.  Those  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
those  Britain  Druides,  Indian  Brachmanni,  ^Ethiopian  Gymno- 
sophists.  Magi  of  the  Persians,  Apollonius,  of  whom  Phllostra- 
tus.  Non  cloctus  sed  natus  sapiens,  wise  from  his  cradle^ 
Epicurus  so  much  admired  by  his  Scholar  Lucretius  ; 

Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  superavit,  & omiies 
Perstrinxit  Stellas  exortus  ut  astherius  Sol.” 

Whose  wit  excell’d  the  wits  of  men  as  far. 

As  the  Sun  rising  doth  obscaire  a star. 

Or  that  so  much  renowned  Empedocles, 

* “ Ut  vix  humana  videatur  stirpe  creatus.” 

All  those,  of  wTom  w^e  read  such  p hyperbolicall  eulogiums ; 
as  of  Aristotle,  that  he  was  wdsdom  itself  in  the  abstract,  ? a mi- 
racle of  nature,  breathing  libraries,  as  Eunapius  of  Longinus, 
lights  of  nature,  gyants  for  wit,  quintessence  of  wit,  divine 
spirits,  eagles  in  the  clouds,  fallen  from  heaven,  gods,  spirits, 
lamps  of  the  world,  dictators, 

''Nulla ferant  lalem  secla  futura virum 
Monarchs,  miracles,  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning, 
Oceanus,  Phcenir,  Allas,  Monsirum,  pnrtentum  homnns, 
orbis  univcrsi  miisaum,  ultinms  humame  natiiVie  conatus, 
naiurae  maritus, 

“ meritd  cui  doctior  orbis 

Submissis  defert  fascibus  imperium.” 

“ In  fine  Phscdonls.  Hie  finis  fuit  amici  nostri,  6 Eucrates,  nostro  quidcra 
judicio  omniu  quos  experli  sumus  optimi  & apprime  sapientissimi,  & justis- 
simi.  “Xenop.  1.  4.  de  dictis  Socralis  ad  linem,  talis  fuit  Socrates 

vjuem  omnium  optimum  & foelicissimum  statuam.  * Lib.  25.  Platonis  Con- 
vi vio.  * i.ucreiius.  p Anaxagoras  olim  mens  dictus  ab  antiquis.  ’ Rcgula 

natuHE,  natural  miraculum,  ipsa  eruditio  daemonium  hominis,  sol  scicntiariim, 
marc,  Sophia,  antistos  lilcrarum  & sapicnliae  ut  Scioppius  olim  de,5(al.  & Hen- 
sius.  Acpiila  in  nubibus,  Imperator  litcraiorum,  columen  lilcrarum,  abyssus 
cruditionis,  oeelkis  Europac,  Sealiger. 

As 
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As  /Elian  writ  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  we  may  say  of 
them  all,  tantum  a sapientibiis  abfuerunt,  qiiantmn  d viris 
piieri,  they  were  children  in  respect,  infants,  not  eagles  but 
kites ; novices,  illiterate,  Eumichi  sapientue.  And  al- 
though they  were  the  wisest,  and  most  admired  in  their  age,  as 
he  censured  Alexander,  I do  them,  there  were  10,000  in  his 
army  as  worthy  Captains  (had  they  been  in  place  of  command) 
as  valiant  as  himself ; there  were  Myriads  of  men  wiser  in  those 
dayes,  and  yet  all  short  of  what  they  ought  to  be  " Lactantius, 
in  his  book  of  wisdom,  proves  them  to  be  dizards,  fools, 
asses,  mad-men,  so  full  of  absurd  and  ridiculous  tenets,  and 
brain-sick  positions,  that  to  his  thinking  never  any  old  woman 
or  sick  person  doted  worse.  ® Democritus  took  all  from  Leu- 
cippus, and  left,  saith  he,  “ the  inheritance  of  his  folly  to 
Epicurus,”  '■  insanienti  dam  sapientice,  The  like  beholds 
of  Plato,  Aristippus,  and  the  rest,  making  no  difference  “ “be- 
twixt them  and  beasts,  saving  that  they  could  speak.” 
*Theodoret  in  his  tract  Be  cur.  grec.  affect,  manifestly 
evinces  as  much  of  Socrates,  whom  though  that  Oracle  of 
Apollo  confirmed  to  be  the  wisest  man  then  living,  and  saved 
him  from  the  plague,  whom  2000  years  have  admired,  of  whom 
some  will  as  soon  speak  evil  as  of  Christ,  yet  re  vera^  he 
was  an  illiterate  idiot,  as  ^ Aristophanes  calls  him,  irriscar  ^ 
ambitiosus,  as  his  Master  Aristotle  terms  him,  scurra  At- 
iicuSj  as  Zeno,  an  ^ enemy  to  all  arts  and  sciences,  as  Athae- 
neus,  to  Philosophers  and  Travellers,  an  opinative  asse,  a cavil- 
ler, a kinde  of  pedant ; for  his  manners,  as  Theod.  Cyrensis 
describes  him,  a '^Sodomite,  an  Atheist,  (so  convict  by  Any- 
tus)  iracundus  U.  ebrius^  dicax,  a pot-companion,  by 

Plato’s  own  confession,  a sturdy  drinker;  and  that  of  all 
others  he  was  most  sottish,  a very  mad-man  in  his  actions  and 
opinions.  Pythagoras  was  part  philosopher,  part  magician,  or 
part  witch.  If  you  desire  to  hear  more  of  Apollonius,  a great 
wise  man,  sometime  paralleled  by  Julian  the  apostate  to  Christ, 

I refer  you  to  that  learned  tract  of  Eusebius  against  Hyerocles, 
and  for  them  all  to  Lucian’s  Piscator,  IcaromenippaSy  Necuo- 
viantia  : their  actions,  opinions  in  general  were  so  prodigious, 
absurd,  ridiculous,  which  they  broached  and  maintained,  their 
books  and  elaborate  Treatises  were  full  of  dotage,  which  Tully 
ad  Atticum  long  since  observed,  delirant  plerumq-,  scrip- 
tores  vn  libris  suis,  their  lives  being  opposite  to  their  words. 

Lib.  3.  dc  sap.  c.  l7.  & 20.  omnes  Philosophi,  ant  stuhi,  ant  >nsani ; nulla 
anus,  nullus  a?gcr  ineptius  deliravit.  ‘ Dcm';criius  a Leucippo  doctu.<.,  hxrc- 
ditatem  stultitiae  rdi(iuil  Epic.  ' Hor.  car.  lib.  1 . ocl.  .34.  1.  <;picur.  “ Niliil  in- 
terest inter  hos  h bestias  nisi  quod  InquanUir.  dc  sa.  1.  26.  c.  8.  * Caj).  dc 

virt.  r Neb.  & Ranis.  * Omnium  ciisciplinarum  ignanis.  ‘ Pulcliormn 
ad  jlcsceutum  causa  trequcnlcr  gymnasium  obibat,  ike. 
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they  commended  poverty  to  others,  and  were  most  covetous 
themselves,  extolled  love  and  peace,  and  yet  persecuted  one 
another  with  virulent  hate  and  malice.  "I'hey  could  give  pre- 
cepts for  verse  and  prose,  but  not  a man  of  them  (as  ^ Seneca 
tells  them  home)  could  moderate  his  affections.  Their  music 
did  shew  us  jiebiles  modoSy  U.c.  how  to  rise  and  fall,  but  they 
could  not  so  contain  themselves  as  in  adversity  not  to  make  a 
lamentable  tone.  They  will  measure  ground  by  Geometrie, 
set  down  limits,  divide  and  subdivide,  but  cannot  yet  prescribe 
quantum  homini  satky  or  keep  within  compasse  of  reason  and 
discretion.  They  can  square  circles,  but  understand  not  the 
state  of  their  own  souls,  describe  right  lines  and  crooked, 
&c.  but  know  not  what  is  right  in  this  life,  quid  in  vita  rec- 
turn  sity  ignorant  \ so  that  as  he  said, 

Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem.^' 

I think  all  the  Anticyrze  will  not  restore  them  to  their  wits, 
if  these  men  now,  that  held  ^ Xenodotus  heart.  Crates  liver, 
Epictetus  lanthorn,  were  so  sottish,  and  had  no  more  brains 
than  so  many  beetles,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  commonalty  ? 
what  of  the  rest  ? 

Yea,  but  will  you  Infer,  that  is  true  of  heatliens,  if  they  be 
conferred  with  Christians,  1 Cor.  3.  19.  “ The  wisdom  of 

this  world  is  foollshnesse  with  God,  earthly  and  devilish,”  as 
James  calls  it,  3.  15.  “ They  were  vain  in  their  imaginations, 

and  their  foolish  heart  was  full  of  darknesse,”  Rom.  1 . 21,  22. 
‘‘When  they  professed  themselves  wise,  became  fools.”  Their 
witty  works  are  admired  here  on  earth,  whilest  their  souls  are 
tormented  in  hell  fire.  In  some  sense,  Christiani  Crassianiy 
Christians  are  Crassians,  and  if  compared  to  tliat  v/isdom,  no 
better  than  fools.  2.uis  est  sapiens  ? Solus  DeuSy  * Py- 
thagoras replies,  “ God  is  only  wise,”  Rom.  16.  Paul  deter- 
mines “only  good,”  as  Austine  well  contends,  “and  no  man 
living  can  be  justified  in  his  sight.”  “ God  looked  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  any  did  undci::tand,” 
Psalm  53,  2,  3.  but  all  are  corrupt,  erre.  Rom.  3.  12. 
“ None  doth  good,  no  not  one.”  Job  aggravates  this,  4.  18. 
“ Behold  he  found  no  stedfastnesse  in  his  servants,  and  laid 
folly  upon  his  angels,”  19.  “ How  much  more  on  them  that 
dwell  in  houses  of  clay  ? In  this  sense  we  are  all  fools,  and 
the  Scripture  alone  is  arx  Minervcey  we  and  our  writings  are 
shallow  and  imperfect.  But  I do  not  so  mean  ; even  in  our  or- 
dinary dealings,  we  are  no  better  then  fools.  “ All  our  actions,” 

Seneca.  Scis  rotunda  metiri,  sed  non  tuum  animum.  *Ab  uberibus 
sapientia  laclati  caecutire  non  possunt.  Cor  Xenodoti  & jecur  Cratetis. 

♦ Lib.  dc  nat.  bom.  Hie  profundissimae  Sophiae  fodinse. 
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as  ^ Pliny  told  Trajan,  “ upbraid  us  of  folly,”'  our  whole  course 
of  life  is  but  matter  of  laughter  : we  are  not  soberly  wise  ; and 
the  world  itself,  which  ought  at  least  to  be  wise  by  reason  of 
his  antiquity,  as  Hugo  de  Prato  Florido  will  have  it,  semper 
stidtizat,  is  every  day  more  foolish  then  other ; the  more  it  is 
whipped,  the  w'orse  it  is,  and  as  a child  will  still  be  crowned 
with  roses  and  flowers.”  We  are  apish  in  it,  asini  bipedeSy 
and  eveiy  place  is  full  imersorum  Apuleiorum,  of  meta- 
morphosed and  two-legged  asses,  vwersorum  Silenorumy 
childish,  pueri  instar  bimuli,  tremuld  patris  dormientis  in 
tilnd.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  Antonio  Dial,  brings  in  some 
laughing  at  an  old  man,  that  by  reason  of  his  age  was  a little 
fond,  but  as  he  admonisheth  there,  Ne  mireris  mi  hospes  de 
hoc  sene^  marvel  not  at  him  only,  for  iota  ho’c  civitas 
delirium^  all  our  Town  dotes  in  like  sort,  Hve  are  a company 
of  fools.  Ask  not  with  him  in  the  Poet,  ® Lai'V^e  hiinc  in- 
temperue  insanueque  agitant  senem.  ? What  madnesse  ghosts 
this  old  man,  but  what  madnesse  ghosts  us  all?  For  we  are 
ad  uniim  omms,  all  mad,  semel  insanivimus  omneSy  not 
once,  but  alway  so,  semely  ^ simul,  S(  sempery  ever 
and  altogether  as  bad  as  he;  and  not  senex  bis puery  delira 
anusy  but  say  it  of  us  all,  semper  pueriy  young  and  old,  all 
dote,  as  Lactantius  proves  out  of  Seneca  ; and  no  difFerence 
betwixt  us  and  children,  saving  that,  majora  ludimiiSy  if 
grandioribus pupisy  they  play  with  babies  of  clouts  and  such 
toys,  we  sport  with  greater  babies.  We  cannot  accuse  or 
condemn  one  another,  being  faulty  ourselves,  deliramenta 
loquerisy  you  talk  idly,  or  as  ’’  Aditio  upbraided  Demea, 
insamsy  auferlCy  for  we  are  as  mad  our  own  selves,  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst.  Nay,  ’tis  universally  so, 

* Vitam  regit  fortuna,  non  sapientia.” 

When  Socrates  had  taken  great  pains  to  finde  out  a wise 
man,  and  to  that  purpose  had  consulted  with  philosophers, 
poets,  artiflcers,  he  concludes  all  men  were  fools;  and 
though  it  procured  him  both  anger  and  much  envy,  yet  in  all 
companies  he  would  openly  professe  it.  When  * Supputiiis  in 
Pontanus  had  travelled  all  over  Europe  to  conferre  with  a wise 
man,  he  returned  at  last  without  his  errand,  and  could  finde 
none.  “ Cardan  concurs  with  him,  “ Few  there  are  (for  oudit 

V 


in'll™  aaioncs  exprobraro  stiiltili.™  videntur.  ' Set.  4. 

& ^uEl,  estc  tapiens,  semper  sliiUizat 

M!  i ? P“en,  e amamquc  puclla:.  Hot.  « Plaulu!  Aubular.  Adcipli. 

' fully  Tu«:.  5.  I- Plato  Apolesia  Socratis.  ■Am.  D al, 
i-b.  i.  de  tap  pauci  ut  Video  sanx  mcmis  SUM. 
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I can  perceive)  well  in  their  wits.”  So  doth  " Tully,  “ I sec* 
every  thing  to  be  done  foolishly  and  unadvisedly.” 

llle  sinistrorsum,  hie  dextrorsum,  unus  utrique 

Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partibiis  omnes.’^ 

One  reels  to  this,  another  to  that  wall; 

'Tis  the  same  error  that  deludes  them  all. 

° They  dote  all,  but  not  alike,  Mavt^  'ya.q  7r«<7jv  oixoix,  not  in 
the  same  kinde,  “ One  is  covetous,  a second  lascivious,  a third 
ambitious,  a fourth  envious,  &c.”  as  Damisippus  the  Stoick 
hath  well  illustrate(f  in  the  poet, 

“ pDesipiunt  omnes  aeque  ac  tu.” 

’Tis  an  inbred  maladie  in  every  one  of  us,  there  is  semi- 
narium  stultitice^  a seminarie  of  folly,  “ which  if  it  be  stirred 
up,  or  get  a-head,  will  run  m infinitum^  and  infinitely  varies,  as 
we  our  selves  are  severally  addicted,”  saith  Balthazar  Castillo: 
and  cannot  so  easily  be  rooted  out,  it  takes  such  fast  hold,  as 
Tully  holds,  alt<^  radices  stuUitice^  ^ so  we  are  bred,  and  so 
we  continue.  Some  say  there  be  two  main  defects  of  wit, 
error  and  ignorance,  to  which  all  others  are  reduced  ; by  igno- 
rance we  know  not  things  necessary,  by  error  we  know  them 
falsly.  Ignorance  is  a privation,  error  a positive  act.  From 
ignorance  comes  vice,  from  error  heresie,  &c.  But  make  how 
many  kinds  you  will,  divide  and  subdivide,  few  men  are  free, 
or  that  do  not  impinge  on  some  one  kinde  or  other.  Sic  ple- 
rumque  agitat  stiiltos  inscitia^  as  he  that  examines  his  own  and 
other  men’s  actions,  shall  finde. 

* Charon  in  Lucian,  as  he  wittily  faigns,  was  conducted  by 
Mercury  to  such  a place,  where  he  might  see  all  the  world  at 
once  ; after  he  had  sufficiently  viewed,  and  looked  about,  Mer- 
cury would  needs  know  of  him  what  he  had  observed:  He  told 
him,  that  he  saw  a vast  multitude  and  a promiscuous,  their 
habitations  like  mole-hills,  the  men  as  ernmets,  “ he  could  dis- 
cern cities  like  so  many  hives  of  Bees,  wherein  every  Bee  had  a 
sting,  and  they  did  nought  else  but  sting  one  another,  some 
domineering  like  Hornets  bigger  than  the  rest,  some  like 
filching  Wasps,  others  as  drones.”  Over  their  heads  were 
hovering  a confused  companle  of  perturbations,  hope,  fear, 
anger,  avarice,  ignorance,  &c.  and  a multitude  of  diseases 
hanging,  which  they  still  pulled  on  their  pates.  Some  were 

" Stulte  & incaute  omnia  agi  video.  » Insania  non  omnibus  eadem  Emsm. 
chil.  3.  cent.  10.  nemo  morlalium  qui  non  aliqua  in  re  dosipit,  licet  alius  aliQ 
morbo  laboret,  hie  lib'.dinis,  ille  avaritias,  ambitionis,  invidiae.  PHor.  1.  %. 
sat.  3.  1 Lib.  1 . de  aulico.  Est  in  imoquoq;  nostrum  seminarium  aliquod 

stultitige,  quod  si  quando  excilelur,  in  infinitum  facile  excrescit.  ’’ Primaque 
lux  vitJE  prima  juroris  erat.  ‘Tibullus,  stulti  praitcreunt  dies,  their  wits  are 
a wool-gathering.  So  fools  commonly  dote.  Dial.  contempl?,ntes,  Tom.  2. 
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brawling,  some  fighting,  riding,  running,  sollicite  ambientes, 
vallide  litigantes,  for  toyes,  and  trifles,  and  such  momentarie 
things.  Their  Towns  and  Provinces  meer  factions,  rich  against 
poor,  poor  against  rich,  nobles  against  artificers,  they  against 
nobles,  and  so  the  rest.  In  conclusion,  he  condemned  them  all 
for  mad-men,  fools,  idiots,  asses,  0 stultiy  qiuencvm  hcec  est 
amentia  ? O fools,  O mad-men,  he  exclaims,  insana  studia, 
insani  labores,  &'f.  Mad  endeavours,  mad  actions,  mad,  mad, 
mad,  * 0 secliim  insipiens  SC  infacetum,  a giddy-headed  age. 
Heraclitus  the  Philosopher,  out  of  a serious  meditation  of  mens 
lives,  fell  a weeping,  and  with  continual  tears  bewailed  their 
misery,  madnes,  and  folly.  Democritus  on  the  other  side, 
burst  but  a laughing,  their  whole  life  seemed  to  him  so  ridi- 
culous, and  he  was  so  far  earned  with  this  ironical  passion,  that 
the  Citizens  of  Abdera  took  him  to  be  mad,  and  sent  therefore 
Embassadors  to  Hyppocrates  the  Physitian,  that  he  would  ex- 
ercise his  skill  upon  him.  But  the  story  is  set  down  at  large 
by  Hyppocrates,  in  his  epistle  to  Damogetus,  which  because  it 
is  not  impertinent  to  this  discourse,  I wil  insert  verbatim 
almost,  as  it  is  delivered  by  Hyppocrates  himself,  with  all  the 
circumstances  belonging  unto  it. 

When  Hyppocrates  was-  now  come  to  Abdera,  the  people  of 
the  city  came  flocking  about  him,  some  weeping,  some  intreat- 
iiig  of  him,  that  he  would  do  his  best.  After  some  little  repast, 
he  went  to  see  Democritus,  the  people  following  him,  whom 
he  found  (as  before)  in  his  garden  in  the  suburbs  all  alone, 
“ "sitting  upon  a stone  under  a plane  tree,  without  hose  or 
shoes,  with  a book  on  his  knees,  cutting  up  several  beasts,  and 
busie  at  his  study.”  The  multitude  stood  gazing  round  about 
to  see  the  congresse.  Hyppocrates,  after  a little  pause,  saluted 
him  by  his  name,  whom  he  resaluted,  ashamed  almost  that  he 
could  not  call  him  likewise  by  his,  or  that  he  had  forgot  it.' 
Hyppocrates  demanded  of  him  what  he  was  doing : He  told 
him  that  he  was  “ ’‘busie  in  cutting  up  several  beasts,  tofinde 
out  the  cause  of  madness  and  melancholy.”  Hyppocrates 
commended  his  work,  admiring  his  happinesse  and  ieasure. 
And  why,  quoth  Democritus,  have  not  you  that  Ieasure? 
Because,  replied  Hyppocrates,  domestical  affairs  hinder,  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  for  our  selves,  neighbours,  friends  ; expenses, 
diseases,  frailties  and  mortalities  which  happen;  wife,  children, 
servants,  and  such  businesses  which  deprive  us  of  our  time* 

' Catullus  '‘  Subramosa  platano  sedentem,  solum,  discalceatum,  super 
apK  em,  ’'alae  p.Tllidum  ac  ruacilentum,  promissa  barba,  librum  super  genibus 
Dabcmem.  *Dc  furore,  mania  melancholia  senbo,  ut.sciam  quo  pacto  in  ho 
min.  us  gignatur,  fiat,  crescat,  cumuleiur,  minuatur;  hscc.inquit  animalia 

dilquhcns  perosus,  sed  fellis  bilisq;  naturam 

VoL.  I.  p) 
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At  this  speech  Democritus  profusely  laughed  (his  friends  and 
the  people  standing  by,  weeping  in  the  mean  time,  and  lament- 
ing his  madness).  Hyppocrates  asked  the  reason  why  he 
laughed.  He  told  him,  at  the  "vanities  and  fopperies  of  the 
time,  to  see  men  so  empty  of  all  virtuous  actions,  to  hunt  so 
far  after  gold,  having  no  end  of  ambition  ; to  take  such  infinite 
pains  for  a little  glory,  and  to  be  favored  of  men ; to  make 
such  deep  mines'  into  the  earth  for  gold,  and  many  times  to 
finde  nothing,  with  loss  of  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Some  to 
love  dogs,  others  horses,  some  to  desire  to  be  obeyed  in  many 
Provinces,  ^ and  yet  themselves  will  know  no  obedience.  ^ Some 
to  love  their  wives  dearly  at  first,  and  after  a while  to  forsake 
and  hate  them,  begetting  children,  with  much  care  and  cost 
for  their  education,  yet  when  they  grow  to  man’s  estate,  *to 
despise,  neglect,  and  leave  them  naked  to  the  world’s  mercy. 

Do  not  these  behaviours  expresse  their  intollerable  folly  ? 
When  men  live  in  peace,  they  covet  war,  detesting  quietness, 
‘deposing  Kings,  and  advancing  others  in  their  stead,  murder- 
ing some  men  to  beget  children  of  ther  wives.  How  many 
strange  humors  are  in  men  ? When  they  are  poor  and  needy, 
they  seek  riches,  and  when  they  have  them,  they  do  not  enjoy 
them,  but  hide  them  under  ground,  or  else  wastefully  spend 
them.  O wise  Hyppocrates,  I laugh  at  such  things  being 
done,  but  much  more  when  no  good  comes  of  them,  and  when 
they  are  done  to  so  ill  purpose.  There  is  no  truth  or  justice 
found  amongst  them,  for  they  daily  plead  one  against  another, 
^the  son  against  the  father  and  the  mother,  brother  against 
brother,  kinred  and  friends  of  the  same  quality;  and  all  this  for 
riches,  whereof  after  death  they  cannot  be  possessors.  And 
yet  notwithstanding  they  wil  defame  and  kil  one  another,  com- 
mit all  unlawfuil  actions,  contemning  God  and  men,  friends 
and  countrey.  They  make  great  account  of  many  senselessc 
things,  esteeming  them  as  a great  part  of  their  treasure,  statues, 
pictures,  and  such  like  moveables,  dear  bought,  and  so  cun- 
ningly wrought,  as  nothing  but  speech  wanteth  in  tliem,  ‘ and 
yet  they  hate  living  persons  speaking  to  them^.  Others  affect 
difficult  things  ; if  they  dwel  on  firm  Land,  they  wil  remove 
to  an  Hand,  and  thence  to  land  again,  being  no  w'ay  constant 
to  their  desires.  They  commend  courage  and  strength  in 
wars,  and  let  themselves  be'conquered  by  lust  and  avarice ; they 
are,  in  brief,  as  disordered  in  their  minds,  as  Thersites  was  in  his 

y Aust.  1.  1.  in  Gen.  Jumenti  & servi  tui  obsequium  rigide  postulas,  & tu  nul- 
lum prsestas  aliis,  nec  ipsi  Deo.  ^ Uxorcs  ducunt,  mox  I'oras  ejiciunt. 
' Pueros  amant,  mox  fastidiunt.  *•  Quid  hoc  .'ib  insania  deest  ? ‘ Reges 

eligunt,  deponunt.  ^ Contra  parentes,  fraires,  cives  perpetuo  rix.imur, 

& inimicitias  agunt.  * Idola  inanimata  amant,  animata  odio  habent,  sic 

poutilicii.  * Credo  qquidem  vivos  .lucent  e marmore  vultu's. 
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body.  And  now  me  thinks,  O most  worthy  Hyppocrates,  you 
should  not  reprehend  my  laughing,  perceiving  so  many  fooleries 
in  men;  ^ for  no  man  will  mock  his  own  folly,  but  that  which 
he  seeth  in  a second,  and  so  they  justly  mock  one  another. 
The  drunkard  cals  him  a glutton,  whom  he  knows  to  be  sober. 
Many  men  love  the  sea,  others  husbandry ; briefly,  they  cannot 
agree  in  their  own  trades  and  professions,  much  lesse  in  their 
lives  and  actions. 

When  Hyppocrates  heard  these  words  so  readily  uttered, 
without  premeditation,  to  declare  the  world’s  vanity,  full  of 
ridiculous  contrariety,  he  made  answer.  That  necessity  com- 
pelled men  to  many  such  actions,  and  divers  wils  ensuing  from 
divine  permission,  that  we  might  not  be  idle,  being  nothing  is 
so  odious  to  them  as  sloth  and  negligence.  Besides,  men  can- 
not foresee  future  events,  in  this  uncertainty  of  humane  affairs ; 
they  would  not  so  marry,  if  they  could  foretell  the  causes  of 
their  dislike  and  separation  ; or  parents,  if  they  knew  the  hour 
of  their  childrens  death,  so  tenderly  provide  for  them ; or  an 
husbandman  sowe,  if  he  thought  there  would  be  no  increase; 
or  a merchant  adventure  to  sea,  if  he  foresaw  shipwrack;  or 
be  a magistrate,  if  presently  to  be  deposed.  Alas,  worthy 
Democritus,  every  man  hopes  the  best,  and  to  that  end  he 
doth  it,  and  therefore  no  such  cause,  or  ridiculous  occasion  of 
laughter. 

Democritus  hearing  this  poor  excuse,  laughed  again  aloud, 
perceiving  he  wholly  mistook  him,  and  did  not  well  understand 
what  he  had  said  concerning  perturbations,  and  tranquility  of 
the  minde.  Insomuch,  that  if  men  would  govern  their  actions 
by  discretion  and  providence,  they  would  not  declare  them- 
selves fools,  as  now  they  do,  and  he  should  have  no  cause  of 
laughter;  but  (quoth  he)  they  swell  in  this  life,  as  if  they  were 
immortal,  and  demi-gods,  for  want  of  understanding.  It  were 
enough  to  make  them  wise,  if  they  would  but  consider  the 
mutability  of  this  world,  and  how  it  wheels  about,  nothing 
being  firm  and  sure.  He  that  is  now  above,  to  morrow  is 
beneath;  he  that  sate  on  this  side  to  day,  to  morrow  is  hurled 
on  tlie  other:  and  not  considerinp-  these  matters,  they  fall  into 
many  inconveniences  and  troubles,  coveting  things  of  no  pro- 
fit, and  thirsting  after  them,  tumbling  headlong  into  many 
calamities.  So  that  if  men  would  attempt  no  more  then  what 
they  can  bear,  they  should  lead  contented  lives,  and  learning  to 
know  themselves,  would  limit  their  ambition,  ^ they  would 
perceive  then  that  Nature  hath  enough  without  seeking  such 

( Sua  siultitiam  perspicit  nemo,  sed  alter  alterum  deridet.  Deniqtie  sit 
finis  querendi,  cumque  habeas  plus,  pauperic  metuas  minus,  &'finire  laborem 
incipias,  partis  quod  avebas,  utcrc.  Hor. 
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superfluities,  and  unprofitable  things,  which  bring  nothing  with 
them  but  grief  and  molestation.  As  a fat  body  is  more  subject 
to  diseases,  so  are  rich  men  to  absurdities  and  fooleries,  to 
many  causualties  and  cross  inconveniences.  ^ There  are  many 
that  take  no  heed  what  happeneth  to  others  by  bad  conversa- 
tion, and  therefore  overthrow  themselves  in  the  same  manner 
through  their  own  fault,  not  foreseeing  dangers  manifest. 
These  are  things  (O  more  then  mad,  quoth  he)  that  give  me 
matter  of  laughter,  by  suffering  the  pains  of  your  impieties, 
as  your  avarice,  envy,  malice,  enormous  villanies,  mutinies, 
unsatiable  desires,  conspiracies,  and  other  incurable  vices ; 
besides  your  s dissimulation  and  hypocrisie,  bearing  deadly  hatred 
one  to  the  other,  and  yet  shadowing  it  with  a good  face,  fly- 
ing out  into  all  filthy  lusts,  and  transgressions  of  all  laws,  both 
of  nature  and  civility.  Many  things  which  they  have  left  off, 
after  a while  they  fall  to  again,  husbandry,  navigation ; and 
leave  again,  fickle  and  imconstant  as  they  are.  When  they 
are  yong,  they  would  be  old,  and  old,  yong.  ^ Princes  com- 
mend a private  life,  private  men  itch  after  honour:  a Magis- 
trate commends  a quiet  life,  a quiet  man  would  be  in  his  ofiice, 
and  obeyed  as  he  is  : and  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  but  that 
they  know  not  themselves.  Some  delight  to  destroy,  ’ one  to 
build,  another  to  spoil  one  countrey  to  enrich  another  and 
himself.  ^ In  all  these  things  they  are  like  children,  in  whom 
is  no  judgment  or  councel,  and  resemble  beasts,  saving  that 
beasts  are  better  then  • they,  as  being  contented  with  nature. 

* When  shall  you  see  a Lion  hide  gold  in  the  ground,  or  a Bui 
contend  for  better  pasture  ? when  a Boar  is  thirsty,  he  drinks 
what  will  serve  him,  and  no  more;  and  when  his  belly  is  ful, 
ceaseth  to  eat : But  men  are  immoderate  in  both;  as  in  lust, 
they  covet  carnal  copulation  at  set  times  ; men  always,  ruinat- 
ing thereby  the  health  of  their  bodies.  And  doth  it  not  de- 
serve laughter,  to  see  an  amorous  fool  torment  himself  for  a 
wench  ; weep,  howl  for  a mis-shapen  slut,  a dowdy  some- 
times, that  might  have  his  choice  of  the  finest  beauties  ? Is  there 
any  remedy  for  this  in  physick  ? I do  anatomize  and  cut  up 
these  poor  beasts,  "to  sqe  these  distempers,  vanities  and  fol- 
lies, yet  such  proof  were  better  made  on  man’s  body,  if  my 

* Astutam  vapido  servat  sub  pectore  vulpem.  El  cum  vulpo  positus  pariter 
vulpinarier.  Cretizandum  cum  Crete.  *'  Qui  fit  Mecaeiias  ut  nemo  quam 
sibi  sortem,  Seu  ratio  dederit,  seu  sors  adjecerit,  illi  contentus  vivat,  &c.  Hor. 

• Diruit,  asdificat,  mutat  quatrata  rotundis.  Traj anus  pontem  struxit  super  Da- 

nubium,  quern  successor  ejus  Adrianus  statim  demolitus.  ^ Qua  quid  in  re 
ab  inl'antibus  differunt,  quibus  mens  & sensus  sine  ratione  inest,  quicquid  sese 
his  offert  volupe  cst,  ' Idem  Pint.  Ut  insanise  causam  disquiram  bruta 

macu)  k seco,  cum  hoc  potius  in  hominibus  investigandum  esset. 
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kinde  nature  would  indure  it:  "Who  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth  is  most  miserable,  weak,  and  sickly ; when  he  sucks  he 
is  guided  by  others,  when  he  is  grown  great  practiseth  unhap- 
pinesse  "and  is  sturdy,  and  when  old,  a childe  again,  and 
repenteth  him  of  his  life  past.  And  here  being  interrupted  by 
one  that  brought  books,  he  fell  to  it  again,  that  all  were  mad, 
carelesse,  stupid.  To  prove  my  former  speeches,  look  into 
courts,  or  private  houses,  p Judges  give  judgement  according 
to  their  own  advantage,  doing  manifest  wrong  to  poor  inno- 
cents to  please  others.  Notaries  alter  sentences,  and  for  money 
lose  their  Deeds.  Some  make  false  moneys,  other  counterfeit 
false  weights.  Some  abuse  their  parents,  yea  corrupt  their 
own  sisters,  others  make  long  libels  and  pasquils,  defaming 
men  of  good  life,  and  extol  such  as  are  lewd  and  vicious. 
Some  rob  one,  some  another;  ^ Magistrates  make  laws  against 
theeves,  and  are  the  veriest  theeves  themselves.  Some  kill 
themselves,  other  despair,  not  obtaining  their  desires.  Some 
dance,  sing,  laugh,  feast  and  banquet,  whilest  others  sigh,  lan- 
guish, mouni  and  lament,  having  neither  meat,  drink,  nor 
clothes.  ^ Some  prank  up  their  bodies,  and  have  their  mindes 
full  of  execrable  vices.  Some  trot  about  ' to  bear  false  witnesse, 
and  say  any  thing  for  money;  and  though  Judges  know  of  it, 
yet  for  a bribe  they  wink  at  it,  and  suffer  false  Contracts  to 
prevail  against  Equity.  Women  are  all  day  a dressing,  to  plea- 
sure other  men  abroad,  and  go  like  sluts  at  home,  not  caring 
to  please  their  own  husbands  whom  they  should.  Seeing  men 
are  so  fickle,  so  sottish,  so  intemperate,  why  should  not  I 
laugh  at  those,  to  whom  ‘folly  seems  wisdom,  will  not  be 
cured,  and  perceive  it  not? 

It  grew  late,  Hyppocrates  left  him,  and  no  sooner  was  he 
come  away,  but  all  the  Citizens  came  about  flocking,  to  know 
how  he  liked  him.  Retold  them  in  brief,  that  notwithstand- 
ing those  small  neglects  of  his  attire,  body,  diet,  " the  world 
had  not  a wiser,  a more  learned,  a more  honest  man,  and  they 
were  much  deceived  to  say  that  he  was  mad. 

dTius  Democritus  esteemed  of  the  ^V'orld  in  his  time,  and  this 
was  the  cause  ot  his  laughter:  and  good  cause  he  had. 


"Totus  ^ nativitate  morbus  cst.  “In  vigore  furibundus,  quum  decrescit 
insanabilis  p Cyprian,  ad  Donatum.  (^ui  sedet  crimina  judicaturuF,  Scc. 
'Tu  pessimus  omnium  latro  es,  as  a thief  told  Alexander  in  Curtius.  Damnat 
foras  judex,  quod  intus  operator,  Cyprian.  ’^Vultus  magna  cura,  magna 
animi  incuria.  Am.  Marcel.  ‘Horrenda  res  est,  vix  duo  verba  sine  men- 
d^io  proferuntur : & quamvis  solcnniter  homines  ad  veritatem  dicentium  in- 
vitentur,  pejerare  tamen  non  dubitant,  u*.  ex  decern  testibus  vLx  iinus  verum 

■ 8-  John.  Serm.  1.  ' Sapientiam  insaniam  esse  dicunt. 

■ Stquidem  sapientire  suae  admiratione  me  complevit,  otfendi  sapientissimuna 
T.rum,  qui  salvos  potest  omnes  homines  reddcrc. 
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*OHm  jure  quidem,  nunc  plus  Democrite  ride; 

Quin  rides?  vita  haec  nunc  mage  ridicula  est.” 

Democritus  did  well  to  laugh  of  old. 

Good  cause  he  had,  but  now  much  more, 

Th  is  life  of  ours  is  more  ridiculous 
Then  that  of  his,  or  long  before. 

Never  so  much  cause  of  laughter,  as  now,  never  so  many 
fools  and  mad  men.  Tis  not  one  Democritus  wil  serve  turn  to 
laugh  in  these  days,  we  have  now  need  of  a “ Democritus  to 
laugh  at  Democritus,”  one  Jester  to  flout  at  another,  one  fool 
to  flear  at  another : A great  Stentorian  Democritus,  as  big  as 
that  Rhodian  Colossus.  For  now,  as  ^ Salisburiensis  said  in 
his  time,  totus  mundus  histrionem-  agit,  the  whole  world 
playes  the  fool ; we  have  a new  theatre,  a new  scene,  a new 
comedie  of  eirors,  a new  company  of  personate  actors, 
sacra  (as  Calcagninus  wittingly  feigns  in  his  Apologs)  are  ce- 
lebrated all  the  world  over,  * where  all  the  actors  were  mad 
men  and  fools,  and  every  hour  changed  habits,  or  took  that 
which  came  next.  He  that  was  a Marriner  to  day,  is  an  Apo- 
thecary to  morrow  ; a smith  one  while,  a philosopher  another, 
271  his  voliipia  ludis ; a king  now  with  his  crown,  robes, 
scepter,  attendants,  by  and  by  drove  a loaded  asse  before  him 
like  a carter,  &c.  If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  he  should 
see  strange  alterations,  a new  company  of  counterfeit  vizards, 
whiflers,  Cumane  asses,  maskers,  mummers,  painted  puppets, 
outsides,  phantastick  shadows,  guls,  monsters,  giddy-heads, 
butter-flies.  And  so  many  of  them  are  indeed  it  all  be  true 
that  I have  read)  For  when  Jupiter  and  Juno’s  wedding  w^as 
solemnized  of  old,  the  gods  were  all  invited  to  the  feast,  and 
many  noble  men  besides : Amongst  the  rest  came  Crysalus  a 
Persian  prince,  bravely  attended,  rich  in  golden  attires,  in  gay 
robes,  with  a majestical  presence,  but  otherwise  an  asse.  1 he 

fods  seeing  him  come  in  such  pomp  and  state,  rose  up  to  give 
im  place,  ejc  habitu  hominem  metmit  es  i Jupiter  per- 

ceiving what  he  was,  a light,  phantastick  idle  fellow,  turned 
him  and  his  proud  followers  into  butterflies  : and  so  they  con- 
tinue still  (for  ought  I know  to  the  contrary)  roving  about  in 

» E Grac.  epig.  y Plures Democriti  nunc  non  sufficiunt,  opus  Democrito  qui 
Democritum  rideat.  Eras.  Moria.  * Polycrat.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  e Petron.  * Ubi  om.- 
nes delirabant, ornnes  insani,  &c.  hodie  nauta,  eras  philosophus;  hodiefaber,  eras 
pharmacopeia ; hie  modo  regem  agebat  multo  satellitio,  tiara,  & sceptro  ornatus, 
nunc  vili  amictus  centiculo,  asinum  elitellarium  impellit.  v Calcagninus 
Apol.  Crysalus  e caeteris  auro  dives,  manicato  pepio  & tiara  conspicuus,  levis 
alioquin  & nullius  consilii,  &c.  magno  fastu  ingredienti  assurgunt  dii,  &c. 
» Sed  hominis  levitatem  Jupiter  perspiciens,  at  tu  (inquit)  esto  bombilio,  &c. 
protjnusq;  vestis  ilia  manicata  in  alas  versa  est,  & mortales  inae  C*ir>saliaes 
vpcant  hujusmodi  homines.  . j 
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picd-coats,  and  are  called  Chrysalides  by  the  wiser  sort  of 
men:  that  is,  golden  outsides,  drones,  flies,  and  things  of  no 
worth.  Multitudes  of  such,  &c. 

*(  ubique  invenies 

Stultos  avaros,  sycophantas  prodigos.” 

Many  additions,  much  increase  of  madnesse,  folly,  vanity, 
should  Democritus  observe,  were  he  now  to  travel,  or  could 
get  leave  of  Pluto  to  come  see  fashions,  as  Charon  did  in  Lu- 
cian to  visit  our  cities  of  Moronia  Pia,  andMoronia  Foelix:  sure 
I think  he  would  break  the  rim  of  his  belly  with  laughing. 

® Si  foret  in  terris  rideret  Democritus,  seu,  &c.” 

A satyrical  Roman  in  his  time,  thought  all  vice,  folly,  and 
madnesse  were  all  at  full  sea, 

^ Omne  in  praecipiti  vitium  stetit."- 

* Josephus  the  historian  taxeth  his  country-men  Jews,  for 
braging  of  their  vices,  publishing  their  follies,  and  that  they 
did  contend  amongst  themselves,  who  should  be  most  notorious 
in  villanies  ; but  we  flow  higher  in  madnesse,  far  beyond  them, 

^ Mox  daturi  progeniem  vitiosiorem,” 

and  the  latter  end  (you  know  whose  oracle  it  is)  is  like  to  be 
worst.  ’Tis  not  to  be  denied,  the  world  alters  every  day, 
Ruunt  urbes,  regna  transferuntur,  &i'c.  varianiur  habitus^ 
leges  innovantu7\  as  ^ Petrarch  observes,  we  change  language, 
habits,  laws,  customs,  manners,  but  not  vices,  not  diseases, 
not  the  symptoms  of  folly  and  madnesse,  they  are  still  the 
same.  And  as  a River,  we  see,  keeps  the  like  name  and  place, 
but  not  water,  and  yet  ever  runs, 

“ * Labitur  & labetur  in  omne  volubilis  a?vum;” 

our  times  and  persons  alter,  vices  are  the  same,  and  ever  will 
be;  look  how  Nightingals  sang  of  old,  Cocks  crowed,  Kine 
lowed.  Sheep  bleated,  Sparrows  chirped,  Dogs  barked,  so  they 
do  still : we  keep  our  madnesse  still,  play  the  fools  still,  7iec 
dum  Jinitus  Orestes,  we  are  of  the  same  humors  and  incli- 
nations as  our  predecessors  were,  you  shall  finde  us  all  alike, 
much  at  one,  we  and  our  sons, 

“ Et  nati  natorum,  & qui  nascuntur  ab  illis.” 

And  so  shall  our  posterity  continue  to  the  last.  But  to  speak 
of  times  present. 

• Juven.  ^ Juven.  ^Debellojud.  1.8.  c.  11.  iniguitates  vestrae  nc- 
minem  latent,  inque  dicssingulos  certamcn  habclis  quis  pejor  sit.  * Hor 
* Lib.  5.  Epist.  8.  ♦ Hor. 
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If  P^i'nocritiis  were  alive  now,  and  should  but  see  the  su- 
perstition of  our  age,  our  ® religious  madnesse,  as  ^ Meteran 
cals  it,  Religiosavi  msunicim^  so  many  professed  Christians, 
yet  so  few  imitators  of  Christ,  so  much  talk  of  religion,  so 
much  science,  so  little  conscience,  so  much  knowledge,  so 
many  pieachers,  so  little  practice  ; such  variety  of  sects,  such 
have  and  hold  of  all  sides, 

* obviasignis  Signa,  &c.” 

such  absurd  and  ridiculous  traditions  and  ceremonies : If  he 
should  meet  a s Capuchin,  a Franciscan,  a Pharesaical  Jesuite, 
a man-serpent,  a shave-crowned  Monk  in  his  robes,  a beging 
trier,  or  see  their  three  crown’d  Soveraign  Lord  the  Pope,  poor 
Peter’s  successor,  servus servorum  Dei^  to  depose  Kings  with  his 
foot,  to  tread  on  Emperors  necks,  make  them  stand  bare-foot 
and  bare-legg’d  at  his  gates,  hold  his  bridle  and  stirrup,  &c. 
(O  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  alive  to  see  this  !)  If  he  should 
observe  a ^ Prince  creep  so  devoutly  to  kiss  his  toe,  and  those 
Red-cap  Cardinals,  poor  parish  priests  of  old,  now  Princes 
companions  ; what  would  he  say  ? Ccelum  ipsum  petitur  siul- 
titia.  Had  he  met  some  of  our  devout  pilgrims  going  bare- 
foot to  Jerusalem,  our  lady  of  Lauretto,  Rome,  S.  lago,  S. 
Thomas’  Shrine,  to  creep  to  those  counterfeit  and  Maggot- 
eaten  Reliques.  Had  he  been  present  at  a Masse,  and  seen 
such  kissing  of  Paxes,  crucifixes,  cringes,  duckings,  their 
several  attires  and  ceremonies,  pictures  of  saints,  ‘indulgences, 
pardons,  vigils,  fasting,  feasts,  crossing,  knocking,  kneeling  at 
Ave-Maries,  bels,  with  many  such; 

— jucunda  rudi  spectacula  plebi,” 

praying  in  Gibberish,  and  mumbling  of  beads.  Had  he  heard 
an  old  woman  say  her  prayers  in  latine,  their  sprinkling  of  holy 
water,  and  going  a Procession, 

* incedunt  monachorum  agmina  milie ; 

Quid  inemorem  vexilla,  cruces,  idolaque  culta,  &c.” 

Their  Breviaries,  buls,  hallowed  beans,  exorcisms,  pictures, 
curious  crosses,  fables,  and  babies.  Had  he  read  the  Golden 
Legend,  the  Turks  Alcoran,  or  Jews  Talmud,  the  Rabbins 

' Superstitio  est  insanus  error.  Lib.  8.  hist.  Belg.  * Lucan.  s Fa- 
ther Angelo,  the  Duke  of  Joyeux  going  bare-foot  over  the  Alps 'to  Rome,  &c. 

Si  cui  intueri  vacet  quae  patiuntur  superstitiosi,  invenies  tarn  indqcora  honcstis, 
tarn  indigna  liberis,  tarn  dissimilia  sanis,'ut  nemo  fuerit  dubitaturus  furere  eos, 
si  cum  paucioribus  furerent.  Senec.  ‘Quid  dicain  de  eorum  indulgentiis, 
oblatlonibus,  votis,  solutionibus,  jejuniis,  coenobiis,  somniis,  horis,  organis, 
cantilenis,  campanis,  simulachris,  missis,  purgatoriis,  mitris,  breviariis,  bullL, 
lustralibus,  aquis,  rasuris,  unctionibus,  candelis,  calicibus,  crucibus,  mappis, 
cereis,  thuribulis,  incantationibus,  exorcismis,  sputis,  legendis,  &c.  Baleus  dc 
actis  Rom.  Pont.  *Th.  Neageor. 
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Comments,  what  would  he  have  thought  ? How  doest  thou 
think  he  might  have  been  aifected  ? Had  he  more  particularly 
examined  a Jesuit’s  life  amongst  the  rest,  he  should  have 
seen  an  hypocrite  professe  povertie,  ‘ and  yet  possess  more 
goods  and  lands  then  many  princes,  to  have  infinite  treasures 
and  revenues;  teach,  others  to  fast,  and  play  the  gluttons 
themselves  ; like  watermen,  that  rowe  one  way,  and  look 
another.  ^ Vow  virc^inity,  talk  of  holinesse,  and  yet  indeed  a 
notorious  Bawd,  and  famous  fornicator,  lascivwm  pecus,  a 
very  goat.  Monks  by  profession  *,  such  as  give  over  the  world, 
and  the  vanities  of  it,  znd  yet  3.  Machivilian  rout  “ interested 
in  all  manner  of  state  : holy  men,  peace-makers,  and  yet  com- 
posed of  envy,  lust,  ambition,  hatred  and  malice,  fire-brands, 
adiilta  palrice  pestis^  traitors,  assasinats,  hdc  itur  ad  astra, 
and  this  is  to  supererogate,  and  merit  heaven  for  themselves  and 
others.  Had  he  seen  on  the  adverse  side,  some  of  our  nice 
and  curious  schismaticks  in  another  extream,  abhor  all  cere- 
monies, and  rather  lose  their  lives  and  livings,  then  do  or  admit 
any  thing  Papists  have  formerly  used,  though  in  things  indif- 
ferent (they  alone  are  the  true  Church,  sal  ierrce^  cum  sint 
omnium  insulsissimi.)  Formalists,  out  of  fear  and  base  flattery, 
like  so  many  weather-cocks  turn  round,  a rout  of  temporisers, 
ready  to  embrace  and  maintain  all  that  is  or  shall  be  proposed 
in  hope  of  preferment : Another  Epicurean  company,  lying 
at  lurch  as  so  many  vultures,  watching  for  a prey  of  Church 
goods,  and  ready  to  rise  by  the  down  fall  of  any  ; as  " Lucian 
said  in  like  case,  what  dost  thou  think  Democritus  would  have 
done,  had  he  been  spectator  of  these  things  ? 

Or  had  he  but  observed  the  common  people  follow  like  so 
many  sheep  one  of  their  fellows  drawn  by  the  horns  over  a gap, 
some  for  zeal,  some  for  fear,  quo  se  cunque  rapit  iempestas^ 
to  credit  all,  examine  nothing,  and  yet  ready  to  dye  before  they 
will  abjure  any  of  those  ceremonies,  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  ; others  out  of  hypocrisie  frequent  sermons,  knock 
their  brests,  turn  up  their  eyes,  pretend  zeal,  desire  reforma- 
tion, and  yet  professed  userers,  gripers,  monsters  of  men, 
harpies,  devils,  in  their  lives  to  cxpresse  nothing  lesse. 

What  would  he  have  said  to  see,  hear,  and  reade  so  many 
bloudy  battels,  so  many  thousands  slain  at  once,  such  streams 
ot  blood  able  to  turn  Mils ; unius  ob  noxam  furiasque,  or  to 


' Dum  simulant  spernere,  acquisiverunt  sibi  30  annorum  spatio 
mil!ia  librarum  annua.  Arnold.  *'Et  quum  interdiu  do  viriutc  1 


bis  centena 

, lociuuti  sunt, 

sero  in  latibulis  dunes  a^itant  laborc  nocturne,  Agryppa.  ' 1 Tim.  3.  13.  Hut 
they  shall  prevail  no  longer,  their  madnesse  shall  be  known  to  all  men. 

Benignitatis  sinus  solcbat  esse,  nunc  litiuni  ollicina  curia  Romana.  Bud.'cus. 
•(^uid  tibi  videtur  facturus  Democritus,  si  liorum  spectator  comigisset  r 
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make  sport  for  princes,  without  any  just  cause,  “ * for  vain 
titles,  (saitli  Austin)  precedency,  some  wench,  or  such  like  toy, 
or  out  of  desire  of  domineering,  vain-glory,  malice,  revenge, 
folly,  madness,”  (goodly  causes  all,  ob  quas  universus  orhis 
bellis  K ccsdibus  misceatur)  whilst  Statesmen  themselves  in 
the  mean  time  are  secure  at  home,  pampered  with  all  delights 
and  pleasures,  take  their  ease,  and  follow  their  lusts,  not  con- 
sidering what  intolerable  misery  poor  soldiers  endure,  their 
often  wounds,  hunger,  thirst,  &c.  the  lamentable  cares,  tor- 
ments, calamities  and  oppressions  that  accompany  such  pro- 
ceedings, they  feel  not,  take  rto  notice  of  it.  “So  wars  are 
begun,  by  the  perswasion  of  a few  deboished,  hair-brain, 
poor,  dissolute,  hungry  captains,  parasitical  fawners,  unquiet 
hotspurs,  restless  innovators,  green  heads,  to  satisfie  one  man’s 
private  spleen,  lust,  ambition,  avarice,”  &c.  tales  rapiunt 
scelerata  in  proelia  causa.  Flos  hominuni.^  Proper  men,  well 
proportioned,  carefully  brought  up,  able  both  in  body  and 
minde,  sound,  led  like  so  many  p beasts  to  the  slaughter  in  the 
flower  of  their  years,  pride,  and  full  strength,  without  all 
remorse  and  pity,  sacrificed  to  Pluto,  killed  up  as  so  many 
sheep,  for  devils  food,  40000  at  once.  At  once,  said  I,  that 
were  tolerable,  but  these  wars  last  alwayes,  and  for  many 
ages ; nothing  so  familiar  as  this  hacking  and  hewing,  massacres, 
murders,  desolations. 

ignoto  codum  clangore  remugit^  they  care  not  what 

mischief  they  procure,  so  that  they  may  enrich  themselves  for 
the  present ; they  will  so  long  blow  the  coals  of  contention, 
till  all  the  world  be  consumed  with  fire.  The  ^ siege  of  T roy 
lasted  ten  years  eight  months,  there  died  870000  Grecians, 
670000  Trojans,  at  the  taking  of  the  City,  and  after  were 
slain  276000  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  sorts.  Caesar- 
killed  a million,  ^ Mahomet  the  second  Turk  300000  persons : 
Sicinius  Dentatus  fought  in  an  hundred  battles,  eight  times  in 
single  combat  he  overcame,  had  forty  wounds  before,  was 
rewarded  with  1 40  crowns,  triumphed  nine  times  for  his  good 
service.  M.  Sergius  had  32  wounds;  Scaeva  the  Centurion  I 
know  not  how  many  ; every  nation  had  their  Hectors,  Scipios, 
Caesars  and  Alexanders.  Our  Edward  the  fourth  was  in  26 
battles  afoot : and  as  they  do  all,  he  glories  in  it,  tis  related  to 
his  honor.  At  the  siege  of  Hierusalem  1100000  died  with 
sword  and  famine.  At  the  battel  of  Cannas,  70000  men  were 


* Ob  inanes  ditionnm  titulos,  ob  prereptum  locum,  ob  interceptam  mulier- 
culam,  vel  quod  e stultitia  natum,  vel  e malitia,  quod  cupido  domniandi, 
libido  nocendi,  &c.  pBcllum  rcm  plane  belluinam  vocat  Mows.  Utop. 
lib.  2.  “Munster.  Cosmog.  1.  5.  c.  3.  E Diet.  Cretens.  >>jovius  vu. 
ejus.  ' Comineus. 

slain, 
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slain,  as  * Poliblus  records,  and  as  many  at  battle  Aibye  with 
us  • and  tis  no  neWs  to  fight  from  sun  to  sun,  as  they  did, 
as  Constantine  and  Licinius,  At  the  siege  of  Ostend 

(the  devil’s  Academic)  a poor  town  in  respect,^  a small  fort,  but 
a great  o-rave,  1 20000  men  lost  their  lives,  besides  whole  towns, 
dorpes,  and  hospitals,  full  of  maimed  souldiers ; theie  were 
engines,  fire-works,  and  whatsoever  the  devil  could  invent  to 
do'mischief  with  2500000  iron  bullets  shot  of  40  pound  weight, 
three  or  four  millions  of  gold  consumed.  “ ^ Who  (saith  mine 
Author)  can  be  sufficiently  amazed  at  their  flinty  hearts,  obsti- 
nacy, fury,  blindness,  who  without  any  likelyhood  of  good 
successe,  hazard  poor  souldiers,  and  lead  them  without  pitty  to 
the  slaughter,  which  may  justly  be  called  the  rage  of  furious 
beasts,  that  run  without  reason  upon  their  own  deaths  quis 
vialiis  genius^  qttie  furiay  qua^  pestis,  what  plague,  what 
fur>’’  brought  so  devillish,  so  brutish  a thing  as  war  first  into 
mens  minds?  Who  made  so  soft  and  peaceable  a creature,  born 
to  love,  mercy,  meeknesse,  so  to  rave,  rage  like  beasts,  and 
run  on  to  their  own  destruction?  how  may  nature  expostulate 
with  raankinde.  Ego  te  divinum  animal  I made 

thee  an  harmless,  quiet,  a divine  creature:  how  may  God  expo- 
stulate, and  all  good  men?  yet,  horum  facta  (as  * one  con- 
doles) tantam  admirantur^  hcroum  numero  hahent : these 
are  the  brave  spirits,  the  gallants  of  the  world,  these  admired 
alone,  triumph  alone,  have  statues,  crowms,  piramids,  obelisks 
to  their  eternal  fame,  that  immortal  Genius  attends  on  them, 
hdc  itur  ad  astra.  When  Rhodes  was  besieged,  ^ fossee  ur- 
bis  cadaveribus  replete  sunt,  the  ditches  were  full  of  dead 
carcases  : and  as  when  the  said  Solyman  great  Turk  belegred 
Vienna,  they  lay  level  with  the  top  of  the  v\als.  This  they 
make  a sport  of,  and  will  do  it  to  their  friends  and  confederates, 
against  oaths,  vows,  promises,  by  trechery  or  otherwise. 

**  * dolus  an  virtus?  quis  in  host’e  requirat?” 

leagues  and  laws  of  arms,  (*^  silent  leges  inter  arma ) for  their 
advantage,  omnia  jura,  divina,  liumana,  proculcaia  ple-^ 
imm q lie  sunt ; God’s  and  men’s  laws  are  trampled  under  foot, 
the  sword  alone  determines  all ; to  satisfie  their  lust  and  spleen, 
they  care  not  what  they  attempt,  say,  or  do, 

“ ‘ Kara  tides,  probitasque  viris  qui  castra  scquunlur.” 

, '’Hist,  of  the  sicRc  of  Ostend.  fol.  2.3.  * Erasmus 

debcllo.  Ut  placidum  illud  animal  henevolcntiae  natum  tarn  ferina  vecordii 
in  mutuam  rucret  pernitiem.  * Rich.  Dinoth.  praefat.  HcUi  civilis  Gal.  * Jo- 

* Dolus,  aiperitas,  in  ju.siiua  pioi)iia  bclloruin  iiegolia.  Teriul. 
' Tally.  I Lucau.  . 

Nothing 
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Nothing  so  common  as  to  have  “ father  fight  against  the  son, 
brother  against  brother,  kinsman  against  kinsman,  kingdom 
against  kingdom,  province  against  province,  Christians  against 
Christians:”  a quibus  nec  unquam  cogiiatione Jiieruni  Iasi, 
of  whom  they  never  had  offence  in  thought,  word  or  deed! 
Infinite  treasures  consumed,  towns  burned,  flourishing  cities 
sacked  and  ruinated,  quodque  animus  mtminisse  horret,  good- 
ly countries  depopulated  and  left  desolate,  old  inhabitants  expel- 
led, trade  and  traffick  decayed,  maids  defloured,  Virginesnondum 
thalamis  jugata,  Et  comis  nondum  positis  ephabi ; chast 
matrons  cry  out  with  Andromache,  * Concubitum  max  cogar 
pati  ejus,  qui  inter  emit  Hector  em,  they  shall  be  compelled 
peradventure  to  ly  with  them  that  erst  kifd  their  husbands  : 
to  see  rich,  poor,  sick,  sound.  Lords,  servants,  eodem  omnes  in- 
commodo  macti,  consumed  all  or  maimed,  &c.  Et  quicquid 
gaudens scelere  animus  audet,  ^perversa  mens,  saith  Cyprian, 
and  whatsoever  torment,  misery,  mischief,  hell  itself,  the  devil, 
’ fury  and  rage  can  invent  to  their  own  ruin  and  destruction; 
so  abominable  a thing  is  war,  asGerbelius  concludes,  adeofceda 
abommanda  res  est  bellum,  ex  quo  hominum  cades,  vasta- 
tiones,  &(c.  the  scourge  of  God,  cause,  effect,  fruit  and  punish- 
ment of  sin,  and  not  tonsura  humani  generis,  as  Tertullian 
cals  it,  but  ruina.  Had  Democritus  been  present  at  the  late 
civill  wars  in  France,  those  abominable  wars, 

{ “ bellaque  matribus  detestata,” 

“ ^ where  Ifi  lesse  then  ten  years,  ten  thousand  men  were  con- 
sumed, saith  Collignius,  20  thousand  Churches  overthrown; 
nay,  the  whole  kingdom  subverted  (as  Richard  Dinoth  adds.) 
So  many  myriades  of  the  Commons  were  butchered  up,  with 
sword,  famine,  war,  tanto  odio  utrinque  ut  harbari  ad  ab~ 
horre7idam  lanienam  obstupescerent,  with  such  ferall  hatred, 
the  world  was  amazed  at  it : or  at  our  late  Pharsalian  fields  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  sixt,  betwixt  the  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York,  an  hundred  thousand  men  slain,*  one  writes ;"  ano- 
ther, ten  thousand  families  were  rooted  out,  “That  no  man 
can  but  marvel,  saith  Comineus,  at  that  barbarous  immanicie, 

’■Pater  in  filium,  affinis  in  afRnem,  amicus  in  amicum,  &c.  Regio  cum 
regione,  regnum  regno  colliditur.  Populus  populo  in  muluam  perniciem, 
belluarum  instar  sanguinolente  ruentium.  ■'■Libanii  declam.  Mra  enim 
& furor  Bellonae  consultores,  &c.  dcmentcs  sacerdotes  sunt.  Bellum  quasi 

bellua  & ad  omnia  scelcra  furor  immissus.  * Gallorum  deries  centum  millia 
ceciderunt,  Ecclesiaris  20  millia  fundamentis  excisa.  "■  Belli  civilis  gal.  1.  1. 
hoc  ferali  bello  & caedibus  omnia  repleverunt,  & regnum  ampliss:mum  a funda- 
mentis pene  everterunt,  plebis  tot  myriades  gladio,  bello,  fame  miserabiliter 
perierunt.  * Pont.  Hu-erus.  " Comineus.  Ut  nullus  non  e.\ecrctur  ad- 
miretur  crudelita:em,  & barbaram  insaniam,  quae  inter  homines  eodem  subcado 
natos,  ejusdem  linguae,  sanguinis,  religionis  exercebatur. 
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ferall  madness,  committed  betwixt  men  of  tlie  same  nation, 
language  and  religion.”  ° 2uis furor  0 cives  ? “ Why  do  the 
Gentiles  so  furiously  rage,”  salth  the  Prophet  David,  Psal.  2.  1. 
But  we  may  ask,  why  do  the  Christians  so  furiously  rage  ? 

* Arma  volunt,  quare  poscunt,  rapiunlque  juventiis?” 

Unfit  for  Gentiles,  much  lesse  for  us  so  to  tyranize,  as  the 
Spaniard  in  the  West  Indies,  that  killed  up  in  42  years  (If  we 
may  believe  p Bartholomceus  a Casa  their  own  bishop)  12  mil- 
lions of  men,  with  stupend  and  exquisite  torments;  neither 
should  I ly  (said  he)  if  I said  50  millions.  I omit  those  French 
Massacres,  Sicilian  Evensongs,'!  the  Duke  of  Alva’s  tyrannies, 
our  gunpowder  machinations,  and  that  fourth  fury,  as  ^ one 
cals  it,  the  Spanish  inquisition,  which  quite  obscures  those  ten 
persecutions, 

s saevit  toto  Mars  implus  orbe.” 

Is  not  this  '^mudusfiiriosus,  a mad  world,  as  he  terras  it,  msa- 
?ium  helium?  are  not  these  mad  men,  as  * Scaliger  concludes, 
qui  in  pnelio  acerbd  morte^  insanice  suce  memoriam  pro  per- 
petuo  teste  relinquunt  posteritati ; which  leave  so  frequent 
batrles,  as  perpetual  memorials  of  their  madnesse  to  all  succeed- 
ing ages  ? Would  this,  think  you,  have  enforced  our  Democritus 
to  laughter,  or  rather  made  him  turn  his  tune,  alter  his  tone, 
and  weep  with  “Heraclitus,  or  rather  howl,  ’‘roar,  and  tear 
his  hair  in  commiseration,  stand  amazed  ; or  as  the  Poets  faign, 
that  Niobe  was  for  grief  quite  stupified,  and  turned  to  a stone? 
I have  not  yet  said  the  worst,  that  which  is  more  absurd  and 
^ mad,  in  their  tumults,  seditions,  civil  and  unjust  wars,  quod 
stiilte  suscipituTy  impie  geritur,  viisere  finitur.  Such  wars  I 
mean ; for  all  are  not  to  be  condemned,  as  those  phantastical 
Anabaptists  vainly  conceive.  Our  Christian  Tacticks  are  all 
out  as  necessary  as  the  Roman  Acies,  or  Grecian  Phalanx ; 
to  be  a souldier  is  a most  noble  and  honorable  profession  (as 
the  world  is)  not  to  be  spared,  they  are  our  best  wals  and  bul- 
warks, and  I do  therefore  acknowledge  that  of  * Tully  to  be 
most  true,  “All  our  civil  affairs,  all  our  studies,  all  our  plead- 
ing, Industrie  and  commendation  lies  under  the  protection  of 
warlike  vertucs,  and  whensoever  there  is  any  suspition  of  tu- 


Lucan.  *Virg.  p Bishop  of  Cuseo  an  eye  witness.  s Read  Mete- 
ran  of  his  stupend  cruelties.  Hensius  Austriaco.  ‘Virg.  Georg. 

• Jansenius  Galiobelgicus  1596.  Mundus  furiosus,  insenptiolibri.  Excrcitat. 
250.  serm.  4.  “ Fleat  Heraclitus  an  rideat  Democritus.  *Curx  loves  lo- 

quuntur,  ingentes  stupent.  r Arma  amens  capio,  nec  sat  raiionis  in  armis. 
•Erasmus.  *Pro  Murena.  Omnes  urb.mae  res,  omnia  studia,  omnis  fnrtnsis 
laus  & industria  latet  in  tuteba  & prsecidio  bellicac  virtutis,  & simul  aiquc  in- 
crepuit  suspicio  tumul.us,  arles  ill.co  nostise  conticescunt. 
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mult,  all  our  arts  cease  wars  are  most  behovefull,  ^ bella- 
tores  agricolis  civitati  sunt  utiliores,  as  * Tyrius  defends  : and 
valor  is  much  to  be  commended  in  a wise  man  ; but  they  mis- 
take most  part,  auferre^  trucidare^  rapere^  falsis  nominibus 
virtutem  voc.ant^  Uc.  (Twas  Galgacus  observation  in  '^I'acitus) 
they  term  theft,  murder,  and  rapine,  vertue,  by  a wrong  name, 
rapes,  slaughters,  massacres,  &c.  jocus  K ludus^  are  pretty 
pastimes,  as  JLudovicus  Vwes  notes.  “ * They  commonly  call 
the  most  hair-brain  blood-suckers,  strongest  theeves,  the  most 
desperate  villains,  treacherous  rogues,  inhumane  murderers, 
rash,  cruel  and  dissolute  caitiffs,  couragious  and  generous  spirits, 
heroical  and  worthy  Captains,  ‘’brave  men  at  arms,  valiant  and 
renowned  souldiers,  possessed  with  a brute  perswasion  of  false 
honour,”  as  Pontus  Huterinhis  Burgundian  historie  complains. 
By  means  of  which  it  comes  to  passe  that  daily  so  many  vo- 
luntaries offer  themselves,  leaving  their  sweet  wives,  children, 
friends,  for  sixpence  (if  they  can  get  it)  a day,  prostitute  their 
lives  and  limbs,  desire  to  enter  upon  breaches,  ly  sentinel,  per- 
due, give  the  first  onset,  stand  in  the  fore  front  of  the  battell, 
marching  bravely  on,  with  a cheerful  noise  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  such  vigor  and  alacrity,  so  many  banners  stream- 
ing in  the  ayr,  glittering  armours,  motions  of  plumes,  woods 
of  pikes,  and  swords,  variety  of  colours,  cost  and  magnifi- 
'cence,  as  if  they  went  in  triumph,  now  victors  to  the  Capitol, 
and  with  such  pomp,  as  when  Darius  army  marched  to  meet 
Alexander  at  Issus.  Void  of  all  fear  they  run  into  eminent 
dangers.  Canons  mouth,  &c.  ut  vulneribus  suis ferrum  hos- 
iiuni  hebetent,  saith  Barletius,  to  get  a name  of  valour, 
honour  and  applause,  which  lasts  not  neither,  for  it  is  but  a 
mere  flash  this  fame,  and  like  a rose,  intra  diem  unum  extin- 
guitui\  tis  gone  in  an  instant.  Of  15000  proletaries  slain 
in  a battel,  scarce  fifteen  are  recorded  in  historie,  or  one  alone, 
the'  General  perhaps,  and  after  a while  his  and  their  names 
are  likewise  blotted  out,  the  whole  battel  it  self  is  forgotten. 
Those  Grsecian  Orators,  summa  vi  ingenii  S(  eloquent i ce, 
out  the  renowned  overthrows  at  rhermopyhe.,  Salaminay 
Marathro,  Micale,  Mantinea,  Chcroneea^  Platted  \ The 
Romans  record  their  battel  at  Cannas,  and  Pharsalian  fields, 
but  they  do  but  record,  and  we  scarce  hear  of  them.  And  yet 
this  supposed  honor,  popular  applause,  desire  of  immortality 
by  this  means,  pride  and  vain-glory  spurs  them  on  many  times 

* Ser.  13.  ® Crudelissimos  saevissimosque  latrones,  fortissimos  haberi 

propugnatores,  fidissimos  duces  habent,  bruta  persuasione  donati.  ‘’Eo-* 
banus  Hessus.  Quibus  omnis  in  armis  vita  placet,  non  ulla  juvat  nisi  morte, 
nec  ullam  esse  putant  vitam,  quae  non  assaeverit  annis.  ' Lib.  10.  vit.  Scan- 
perbeg. 
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rashly  and  unadvisedly,  to  make  away  themselves  and  mul- 
titudes of  others.  Alexander  was  sorry,  because  there  were 
no  more  worlds  for  him  to  conquer,  he  is  admired  by  some  for 
it,  animosa  I'ox  mdetiu\  U,  regia^  twas  spoken  like  a Prince  ; 
but  as  wise  ‘‘Seneca  censures  him,  twas  vox  inquissima  <Sf 
stultissima,  twas  spoken  like  a bedlam  fool ; and  that  sen- 
tence which  the  same  ' Seneca  appropriates  to  his  father  Philip 
and  him,  I apply  to  them  all,  Non  minores  fuere  ‘pestes 
mortalium  qudm  inundatio^  qitdm  conflagration  quibus,  S(i\ 
they  did  as  much  mischief  to  mortall  men  as  fire  and  water, 
those  mercilesse  elements  when  they  rage.  ‘ Which  is  yet 
more  to  be  lamented,  they  perswade  them  this  hellish  course 
of  life  is  holy,  they  promise  heaven  to  such  as  venture  their 
lives  bello  sacrOj  and  that  by  these  bloody  wars,  as  Persians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  of  old,  as  modern  Turks  do  now  their 
Commons,  to  encourage  them  to  fight,  ut  cadant  infelicitei\ 
*'*■  If  they  dy  in  the  field,  they  go  directly  to  heaven,  and  shall 
be  canonized  for  saints,”  (O  diabolical  Invention)  put  in  the 
Chronicles,  in  perpetuam  rei  memorianin  to  their  eternal 
memorie:  when  as  in  truth,  as  ssome  hold,  it  were  much 
better  (since  wars  are  the  scourge  of  God  for  sin,  by  which  he 
punisheth  mortal  men’s  peevishness  and  folly)  such  brutish 
stories  were  suppressed,  because  ad  morum  institutionem  nihil 
haberitn  they  conduce  not  at  all  to  manners,  or  good  life.  But 
they  will  have  it  thus  neverthelesse,  and  so  they  put  note  of 
“ divinity  upon  the  most  cruel  and  pernicious  plague  of  hu- 
mane kinde,”  adore  such  men  with  grand  titles,  degrees,  statues, 
images,  ‘honor,  applaud  and  highly  reward  them  for  their 
good  service,  no  greater  glory  then  to  die  in  the  field.  So 
Africanus  is  extolled  by  Ennius:  Mars,  and  ‘‘Hercules,  & I 
know  not  how  many  besides  of  old  were  deified;  went  this 
way  to  heaven,  that  were  indeed  bloody  butchers,  wicked 
destroyers,  and  troublers  of  the  world,  prodigious  monsters, 
hel-hounds,  feral  plagues,  devourers,  common  executioners  of 
human  kinde,  as  Lactantius  truely  proves,  and  Cyprian  to 


^ Null!  beatinres  habiti,  quam  qui  in  proeliis  cecidissent.  Erisonius  de  rep. 
Persarum.  1. 3.  fol.  3.  44.  Idem  Lactantius  dc  Romanis  & Graecis.  Idem  Ammi- 
anus  lib.  23.  de  Parthis.  Judicatur  is  solus  beams  apud  eos,  qui  in  pioelio  fude- 
m animam.  De  Benef.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  <=  Nat.  qusest.  lib,  3.  f Boterus  Amphitri- 

ion.  usbequius  Turc,  liist.  Per  esedes  & sauguincm  parare  hominibus  ascensum 
n Coe  um  pu^nt,  Lactan.  de  falsa  relig.  1.  1.  cap.  8.  sQuoniam  bella  acer- 
flagella  sunt  quibus  hominum  pertinaciam  punit,  ca  perpetua 
oblivione  sepelienda  potius  quam  memoriae  mandanda  plcriquc  judicant.  Rich. 

A ' ‘‘ Crucntam  liumani  generis  pestem,  & pcrnicicra 

sum  V * • f ^ insigniunt.  • Et  quod  dolendum,  applausum  habent  & occur- 

humaniVartem  pcrdidi'r'‘^‘  generis 
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Donat,  such  as  were  desperate  in  wars,  and  precipitately  made 
away  tliemselves  (like  those  Celtes  in  Damascen,  with  ridicu- 
lous valour,  ut  dcdecorosum  putarent  muro  ruenti  se  subdu- 
cere,  a disgrace  to  run  away  for  a rotten  wall,  now  ready  to 
fall  on  their  heads)  such  as  will  not  rush  on  a sword’s  point,  or 
seek  to  shun  a canon’s  shot,  are  base  cowards,  and  no  valiant 
men.  By  which  means,  Madet  or  bis  mutiio  sanguine,  the 
earth  wallows  in  her  own  blood,  “ S^vit  amor  Jerri  scele-^ 
rati  insajua  belli ; and  for  that,  which  if  it  be  done  in  private, 
a man  shall  be  rigorously  executed,  “'’and  which  is  no  less 
thanm  urder  itself ; If  the  same  fact  be  done  in  publike  in  wars, 

it  Is  called  manhood,  and  the  party  is  honored  for  it.” 

Prosperum  faslix  scclus,  virtus  vocatur. 

We  measure  all  as  Turks  do,  by  the  event,  and  most  part,  as 
Cyprian  notes,  in  all  ages,  countreys,  places,  scevitia  magni- 
tiido  impunitatein  sceleris  acquirit,  the  foulnesse  of  the  fact 
vindicates  the  offender.  ^ One  is  crowned  for  that  which  an- 
other is  tormented: 

“ Illecrucem  sceleris  precium  tulit,  hie  diadema 

made  a Knight,  a Lord,  an  Earl,  a great  Duke,  (as  ' Agrippa 
notes)  for  which  another  should  have  hung  in  gibbets,  as  a 
terror  to  the  rest, 

" ^ 8z  tamen  alter. 

Si  fecisset  idem,  caderet  sub  judice  morura.” 

A poor  sheep-stealer  is  hanged  for  stealing  of  victuals,  com- 
pelled peradveriture  by  necessity  of  that  intollerable  cold,  hun- 
ger, and  thirst,  to  save  himself  from  starving ; but  a ® great 
man  In  office,  may  securely  rob  whole  provinces,  undo  thou- 
sands, pill  and  pole,  oppresse  ad  libitum,  flea,  grinde,  tyran- 
nize, enrich  himself  by  spoils  of  the  Commons,  be  uncon- 
froleable  in  his  actions,  and  after  all,  be  recompensed  with 
turgent  titles,  honored  for  his  good  service,  and  no  man  dare 
lincle  fault,  or  ''  mutter  at  it. 

. Id  ow  would  our  Democritus  have  been  affected  to  see  a 
wicked  caitiffe,  or  “ * fool,  a very  idiot,  a funge,  a golden 
ass,  a monster  of  men,  to  have  many  good  men,  wise  men, 


* Virg.  jEndd.  7.  *’Homicidium  quum  commitlunt  shiguli,  crimen  est, 
quum  publice  geritur,  virtiis  vocatur.  Cypriamis.  'Seneca.  ‘‘juven.  * De 
vanit.  scient.  de  princip.  nobilitatis.  ‘'Juven.  Sat.  4.  6 Pausa  rapit,quod  Natta 

reliquit.  Tu  pessimus  omnium  latro  es,  as  Demetrius  the  Pirat  told  Alexan- 
der in  Curtius.  Non  ausi  mutire,  &c.  .Esop.  ‘ Improbum  & stultum, 
si  divitem  multos  bonos  viros  in  servitutem  habentem,  ob  id  duntaxat  quod  ei 
contingat  aureorum  numismatum  cumulus,  ut  appendices,  S:  additamenta  nu- 
inismatum.  Morus  Utopia. 
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learned  men  to  attend  upon  him  with  all  submission,  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  his  riches,  for  that  respect  alone,  because  he  hath 
more  wealth  and  money,  ’"and  to  honour  him  with  divine  titles, 
and  bumbast  epithets,”  to  smother  him  with  fumes  and  eulo- 
gies, whom  they  know  to  be  a dizard,  a fool,  a covetous 
wretch,  a beast,  &c.  “ because  lie  is  rich?”  To^ee  sub  exuviis 
Itonis  onagrumj  a filthy  lothsome  carcasse,  a Gorgon’s  head 
puffed  up  by  parasites,  assume  this  unto  himself,  glorious  titles, 
in  worth  an  infant,  a Cuman  asse,  a painted  sepulchre,  an 
Egyptian  temple?  To  see  a withered  face,  a diseased,  de- 
formed, canckred  complexion,  a rotten  carcass,  a viperous 
minde,  and  Epicurean  soul  set  out  with  orient  pearls,  jewels, 
diadems,  perfumes,  curious  elaborate  works,  as  proud  of  his 
clothes  as  a child  of  his  new  coats ; and  a goodly  person,  of 
an  angelike  divine  countenance,  a saint,  an  humble  minde,  a 
meek  spirit  clothed  in  rags,  beg,  and  now  ready  to  be  starved  ? 
To  see  a silly  contemptible  sloven  in  apparel,  ragged  in  his 
coat,  polite  in  speech,  of  a divine  spirit,  wise?  another  neat 
in  clothes,  spiuce,  full  of  curtesie,  empty  of  grace,  wit,  talk 
non-sense  ? 

To  see  so  many  lawyers,  advocates,  so  many  tribunals,  so 
little  Justice;  so  many  Magistrates,  so  little  care  of  common 
good;  so  many  Laws,  yet  never  more  disorders;  Tribunal 
iitium  segctem^  the  Tribunal  a Labyrinth,  so  many  thousand 
sjiits  in  one  court  sometimes,  so  violently  followed  ? To  see 
injustissimum  sage  juri  ’pnesiden  tern ^ impium  religioni,  im-- 
ptmtissiniuin  eruditioni^  otwsissimum  labori,  inonstrosum 
humanitatif  to  see  a lamb  ’executed,  a woolf  pronounce  sen- 
tence, arraigned,  and  ykr  sit  on  the  bench,  the  Judge 

severely  punish  others,  and  do  worse  himself,  “ eundem  fur- 
turn  facer e U,  punire^  " rapinam  plectere,  quum  sit  ipse 
raptor  ? Laws  altered,  misconstrued,  interpreted  pro  and  co7iy 
as  the  "Judge  is  made  by  friends,  bribed,  or  otherwise  affected 
^ a nose  of  wax,  good  to  day,  none  to  morrow  ; or  firm  in 
his  opinion,  cast  in  his  ? Sentence  prolonged,  changed,  ad  ar- 
bitrmmjudicisy  still  the  same  case,  “ p one  thrust  out  of  his 
inheritance,  another  falsly  put  in  by  favor,  false  forged  deeds 
or  wils.  ^ Incisce  leges  neghguntur,  laws  are  made  and  not 
cpt,  or  if  put  in  execution,  ‘^they  be  some  silly  ones  that  are 


diinf  Utopienses  insaniam,  qui  divinos  honores  iis  impen- 

quod’  dtes*Ri^n»'  ^ ^K^oscunt;  non  alio  rcspectu  honorantes,  quam 

real  sit  nocouQ  2-  ‘ Cyp. ‘2.  ad  Donat,  ep.  Ut  reus  innot  ens  pe- 

“SalvianiK!  1 T I quod  intus  operator.  Sidonius  Apo. 

Petronius  On  «l  "Ergo  judicium  niliil  est  nisi  publica  merces. 

h*rcdiutib?s  sola  pecunia  regnat.’  Idem.  .pHic  arecntur 

turn  corrumnit  ^uni.s  alienis,  falsum  consulit,  alter  lestamen- 

sum  corrumpit,  Ur.  Idem.  i Vexai  censura  columbas. 

' K punished. 
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punished.  As  put  case  it  be  fornication,  the  father  will  dis- 
inherit or  abdicate  his  child,  quite  casheer  him  (out  villain,  be 
gone,  come  no  more  in  my  sight) ; a poor  man  is  miserably 
tormented  with  losse  of  his  estate  perhaps,  goods,  fortunes, 
good  name,  for  ever  disgraced,  forsaken,  and  must  do  penance 
to  the  utmost ; a mortal  sin,  and  yet  make  the  worst  of  it, 
nunqiiid  altiid  fecit,  saith  Tranio  in  the  poet,  nisi  quod  faci- 
unt  suminis  nati  generibus  ? he  hath  done  no  more  then  what 
Gentlemen  usually  do. 

'Neque  novum,  neque  mirum,  neque  secus  quam  alii  solent.” 

For  in  a great  person,  right  worshipful  Sir,  a right  honorable 
Grandy,  tis  not  a venial  sin,  no  not  a peccadillo,  tis  no  of- 
fence at  all,  a common  and  ordinary  thing,  no  man  takes  no- 
tice of  it ; he  justifies  it  in  publike,  and  peradventure  brags  of 

it, 

‘ Nam  quod  turpe  bonis,  Titio,  Seioque,  decebat 
Crispinum,” 

'*  Many  poor  men,  yonger  brothers,  See.  by  reason  of  bad  po- 
licie  and  idle  education  (for  tliey  are  likely  brought  up  in  no 
calling),  are  compelled  to  beg  or  steal,  and  then  hanged  for 
theft ; then  which,  what  can  be  more  ignominious,  non  ?nimis 
enini  tiirpe  principi  multa  supplicia,  qudm  medico  multa. 
funera',  tis  the  governour’s  fault.  Libentius  verberant  qudm 
docent,  as  School-masters  do  rather  correct  their  pupils,  then 
teach  them  when  they  do  amisse.  “ ^ They  had  more  need 
provide  there  should  be  no  more  theeves  and  beggers,  as  they 
ought  w'ith  good  policy,  and  take  away  the  occasions,  then 
let  them  run  on,  as  they  do  to  their  own  destruction:  root  out 
likewise  those  causes  of  wrangling,  a multitude  of  law-yers,  and 
compose  controversies,  lites  lust  rales  K secular  es,  by  some 
more  compendious  means.  Whereas  now  for  every  toy  and 
trifle  they  go  to  law,  ^ Mugit  litibus  msanum  forum,  &(  savit 
invieem  discordantium  rabies,  they  are  ready  to  pull  out 
one  another’s  throats  ; and  for  commodity  to  squieze  blood,” 
saith  Hierom,  “ out  of  their  brother’s  heart,”  defame,  lie,  dis- 
grace, backbite,  rail,  bear  false  witnesse,  swear,  forswear,  fight 
and  wrangle,  spend  their  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  friends,  undo 
cine  another,  to  enrich  an  Harpy  advocate,  that  preys  upon 
them  both,  and  cryes  Eia  Socrates,  Eia  Xantippe;  or  some 

% 

•■plaut.  mostel.  ‘Idem.  'Juven.  Sat.  4.  "Quod  tot  sint  fures  & 
meiid'ici,  magistratuum  culpa  fir,  qui  malos  imitantur  prsceptores,  qui  disci- 
pulos  libentius  verberant  quam  docent.  Morus  Utop.  lib.  1.  *Decernuntur 
furi  gravia  & horrenda  supplicia,  quum  potius  providendum  multd  ibret  ne 
firres  sint,  ne  cuiqua  tarn  dira  furandi  aut  pereundi  sit  necessitas.  Idem. 
^Jloterus  de  augment,  urb,  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  *E  fraterno  corde  sanguinem  eli- 
ciuut,  . 
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comipt  Judg,  that  like  the  “Kite  in  iEsop,  while  the  mouse 
and  frog  fought,  carried  both  away.  Generally  they  prey  one 
upon  another  as  so  many  ravenous  birds,  brute  beasts,  devour- 
ing fishes,  no  medium,  ^omnes  hie  aut  captantiir  aid  captant ; 
aid  cadavera  qu^e  lacerantur,  aid  corvi  qui  lacerant,  either 
deceive  or  be  deceived;  tear  others,  or  be  torn  in  pieces  them- 
selves; like  so  many  buckets  in  a Well,  as  one  riseth  another 
falleth,  one’s  eraptie,  another’s  full ; his  mine  is  a ladder  to  the 
third  ; such  are  our  ordinary  proceedings.  What’s  the  market  ? 
A place,  according  to  '^Anacharsis,  wherein  they  cozen  one  an- 
other, a trap;  nay,  what’s  the  world  itself ? ‘‘A  vast  chaos,  a 
confusion  of  maners,  as  fickle  as  the  air,  domicihum  insano- 
Tum^  a turbulent  troop  full  of  impurities,  a mart  of  walking 
spirits,  goblins,  the  theatre  of  hypocrisie,  a shop  of  knavery, 
flattery,  a nursery  of  villanie,  the  scene  of  babling,  the  school 
of  giddinesse,  the  academic  of  vice  ; a warfare,  ubi  velis  nolis 
pugnandum,  aid  vincas  aid  succumbas,  in  which  kill  or  be 
killed;  wherein  every  man  is  for  himself,  his  private  ends,  and 
stands  upon  his  own  guard.  No  charity,  “^love,  friendship, 
fear  of  God,  alliance,  affinitie,  consanguinitie,  Christianitie 
can  contain  them,  but  if  they  be  any  ways  ofFerlded,  or  that 
string  of  commodity  be  touched,  they  fall  foul.  Old  friends 
become  bitter  enemies  on  a suddain  for  toyes  and  small  of- 
fences, and  they  that  erst  were  willing  to  do  all  mutual  offices 
of  1 ove  and  kindness,  now  revile  and  persecute  one  another 
to  death,  with  more  then  Vatinian  hatred,  and  will  not  be  re- 
conciled. So  long  as  they  are  behoveful,  they  love,  or  may- 
bestead  each  other,  but  wheii  there  is  no  more-  good  to  be 
expected,  as  they  do  by  an  old  dog,  hang  him  up  or  casheef 
hirn;  which  ^Cato  counts  a great  indecorum,  to  use  men  like 
old  shoes  or  broken  glasses,  which  are  flung  to  the  dunghil ; 
he  could  not  finde  in  his  heatt  to  sell  an  old  Ox,  much  Idsse  to 
turn  away  an  old  servant : but  they  instead  of  recompense,  re- 
vile him,  and  when  they  have  made  him  an  instrument  of  their 
villany,  as  * Bajazet  the  second  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  did  by 
Acomethes  Bassa,  make  him  away,  or  in  stead  of  reward, 
hate  him  to  death,  as  Silius  was  served  by  Tiberius.  In  a 
word,  every  man  for  his  own  ends.  Our  summu  boniim  is 

* Milvus  rapit  ac  deglubit.  •’Petronius  de  Crotone  civit.  ' Quid  forum  ? 
quo  alius  alium  circumvenit.  ^ Vastum  chaos,  larrarum  emporium,  thea- 
rnm  liypocrisios,  &c.  ‘ Nemo  coelum,  nemo  jusjurandum,  nemo  Jovem 

p nns  tacu,  sed  omnes  apertis  oculis  bona  sua  computant  Petron.  ‘‘  Plutarch, 
vit.  cjus,  lodecoru  aniinatis  ur  calceis  uti  aut  vitris,  quae  ubi  fracta  abjicimus, 
nam  ut  de  mcipso  d.cam,  iiec  bovem  senem  vendideram,  nedum  hominem 
«.  laboris  snciiim.  « Jovius.  Cum  innumcra  illius  bencficia  rc- 

P n ere  non  posset  aliier,  inierfici  jussit.  •’Beneftcia  eo  usqiie  lata  sunt  dum 
1 entur  solvi  posse,  ubi  muUuin  antevencre  pro  gratia  odium  redditur.  Tac. 
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commodity,  and  the  goddesse  we  adore  Dea  moneta.  Queen 
money,  to  whom  we  dally  ofFer  sacrifice,  which  steers  our 
hearts,  hands,  'afFections,  all:  that  most  powerful  goddess,  by 
whom  we  are  reared,  depressed,  elevated,  ‘^esteemed  the  sole 
commandresse  of  our  actions,  for  which  we  pray,  run,  ride, 
go,  come,  labor,  and  contend  as  fishes  do  for  a crum  that  falleth 
into  the  water.  Its  not  worth,  vertue,  (that’s  bonum  thea- 
trale)  wisdom,  valor,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  or  any  suffi- 
ciency for  which  we  are  respected,  but 'money,  gieatnesse, 
office,  honour,  authority  ; honesty  is  accounted  folly ; knavery, 
policie;  "’men  admired  out  of  opinion,  not  as  they  are,  but  as 
they  seem  to  be  : such  shifting,  lying,  cogging,  ploting,  coun- 
terploting,  temporizing,  flattering,  cozening,  dissembling, 
“ "that  of  necessity  one  must  highly  offend  God  if  he  be  con- 
formable to  the  world,”  Cretizare  cum  Crete,  “ or  else  live 
in  contempt,  disgrace  and  misery.”  One  takes  upon  him  tem- 
perance, holinesse,  another  austeritle,  a third  an  affected  kindc 
of  simplicity,  when  as  indeed  he,  and  he,  and  he,  and  the  rest  are 
“ “hypocrites,  ambodexlers,”  out  sides,  so  many  turning  pic- 
tures, a lyon  on  the  one  side,  a lamb  on  the  other'’.  How  would 
Democritus  have  been  affected  to  see  these  things? 

To  see  a man  turn  himself  into  all  shapes  like  a camellon,  or 
as  Proteus,  omnia  transformans  sese  in  miracula  rerum,  to 
act  twenty  parts  and  persons  at  once,  for  his  advantage,  to 
temporize  and  vary  like  Mercurie  the  Planet,  good  with  good  ; 
bad  with  bad ; having  a several  face,  garb,  and  character  for 
every  one  he  meets;  of  all  religions,  humors,  inclinations;  to 
fawn  like  a Spaniel,  mentitis  U.  mwiicis  obsequiis,  rage 
like  a lion,  bark  like  a cur,  fight  like  a dragon,  sting  like  a 
serpent,  as  meek  as  a lamb,  and  yet  again  grin  like  a tygre, 
weep  like  a crocodile,  insult  over  some,  and  yet  others  domi- 
neer over  him,  here  command,  there  crouch,  tyrannize  In  one 
place,  be  bafled  in  another,  a wise  man  at  home,  a fool  abroad 
to  make  others  merry. 

To  see  so  much  difference  betwixt  words  and  deeds,  so  many 
parasanges  betwixt  tongue  and  heart,  men  like  stage-players 
act  variety  of  parts,  '’give  good  precepts  to  others,  sore  aloft, 
wliilest  they  themselves  grovel  on  the  ground. 


‘ Paucis  charior  est  fides  qnam  pecunia.  Salust.  Prima  fere  vota  & 

cunctis,  &c.  ‘Et  genus  U formam  regina  pecunia  donat.  Quantum  quisque 
£ua  nummorum  servat  in  area,  tantum  liabet  & lidei.  "'Non  a peritiS  sed 
ab  ornatu  C<  vulgi  vocibus  habemur  excellentes.  Cardan. 1.  2.  de  cons.  "Per- 
jurata  suo  postponit  numina  lucru,  Mercator.  Ut  necessarium  sit  vcl  Deo  dis-* 
plicere,  vel  ab  hominibus  contemni,  vexari,  negligi.  » Qui  Curios  simulant 
& Eacchanalia  vivunt.  •>  Tragelapho  shniles  vel  centauris,  sursum  homines, 
deorsum  equi.  ‘Piaeceptis  suis  coslum  promittunt,  ipsi  interim  pulveris  ter- 
reni  vilia  mancipia. 
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To  see  a man  protest  friendship,  kisse  his  hand,  ^ quern 
mallet  tnmcatum  viclere  ' smile  with  an  intent  to  do  mischief, 
or  cozen  him  whom  he  salutes,  ^magnifie  his  friend  unworthy 
with  hyperbolical  eulogiums  ; his  enemy  albeit  a good  man,  to 
vilifie  and  disgrace  him,  yea  all  his  actions,  with  the  utmost 

that  livor  and  malice  can  invent. 

To  see  a ^ servant  able  to  buy  out  his  Master,  him  that  car- 
ries the  mace  more  worth  then  the  magistrate,  which  Plato 
lib.  1 1 . de  leg.  absolutely  forbids,  Epictetus  abhors.  An  horse 
that  tils  the  ®land  fed  with  chaff,  an  idle  jade  have  provender^in 
abundance ; him  that  makes  shoes  go  barefoot  himself,  him 
that  sells  meat  almost  pined;  a toiling  drudge  starve,  a dione 
flourish. 

To  see  men  buy  smoke  for  wares,  castles  built  with  fools 
heads,  men  like  apes  follow  the  fashions  in  tiies,  gestures,  ac- 
tions ; if  the  King  laugh,  all  laugh  ; 

“ Rides?  inajore  chachinno 

Concutitur,  flet  si  Jachrimas  conspexit  amici.” 

' Alexander  stooped,  so  did  his  Courtiers;  Alphonsus  turned  his 
head,  and  so  did  his  parasites.  ^ Sabina  Poppea,  Nero’s  wife, 
wore  amber-colour’d  hair,  so  did  all  the  Roman  ladies  in  an  in- 
stant, her  fashion  was  theirs. 

To  see  men  wholly  led  by  affection,  admired  and  censured 
out  of  opinion  without  judgement:  an  inconsiderate  multitude, 
like  so  many  dogs  in  a village,  if  one  bark  all  bark  without  a 
cause:  as  fortune’s  fan  turns,  if  a man  be  in  favor,  or  com- 
mended by  some  great  one,  all  the  world  applauds  him ; * if  in 
disgrace,  in  an  instant  al  hate  him,  and  as  at  the  Sun  when  he 
is  eclipsed,  that  erst  took  no  notice,  now  gaze,  and  stare  upon 
him. 

To  see  a man  wear  his  brains  in  his  belly,  his  guts  in  his 
head,  an  hundred  oaks  on  his  back,  to  devour  100  oxen  at  a 
meal,  nay  more,  to  devour  houses  and  towns,  or  as  those  An- 
thropophagi, " to  eat  one  another. 

To  see  a man  roll  himself  up  like  a snow  ball,  from  base  beg- 
gery  to  right  worshipfull  and  right  honourable  titles,  injiistly  to 


**  jEneas  Silv.  ' Arriderc  homines  ut  sxvi.nnt,  blandiri  ut  fallant.  Gyp; 
ad  Donatum.  * Love  and  hate  are  like  the  two  ends  of  a perspective  glass, 
the  one  multiplies,  tlie  oth«r  makes  less.  •'  Ministri  locupletiorcs  iis  quihus 
mins  ratur,  servus  majores  opes  habens  quam  patronus.  eQui  terram  colunt 
equi  palcis  pascuntur,  qui  otiantur  caballi  aveni  saginantur,  discalceatus  dis- 
t.irnt  qui  calces  aliis  facit.  •’juven.  * Bodin,  lib.  4.  de  repub.  cap.  6. 

Pliniiis  1.  37.  cap.  3.  rapillos  habuit  succincos,  exiude  factum  ut  omnes  pu- 
t'll* Roman*  colorcm  ilium  affectarent.  *Odit  dainnatos.  Juv.  “ Agrip- 
pa  cp.  2H.  1.  7.  (Quorum  cerebrum  est  in  ventre,  ingenium  in  patinis.  “ Psal. 
1 hey  eat  up  my  people  as  bread. 
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screw  himself  into  honours  and  offices ; another  to  starve  his 
genius,  damn  his  soul  to  gather  wealth,  which  lie  shall  not  en- 
joy, which  his  prodigal  son  melts  and  consumes  in  an  instant®. 

To  see  the  of  our  times,  a man  bend  all  his  forces, 

means,  time,  fortunes,  to  be  a favorite’s  favorite’s  favorite,  &c. 
a parasite’s  parasite’s  parasite,  that  may  scorn  the  servile  world 
as  having  enough  already. 

To  see  an  hirsute  beggar’s  brat,  that  lately  fed  on  scraps,  crept 
and  whin’d,  crying  to  all,  and  for  an  old  jerkin  ran  of  errands, 
now  ruffle  in  silk  and  sattin,  bravely  mounted,  jovial  and  polite, 
now  scorn  his  old  friends  and  familiars,  neglect  his  kindred,  in- 
sult over  his  betters,  domineer  over  all. 

. To  see  a scholar  crouch  and  creep  to  an  Illiterate  pesant  for 
a meal’s  meat ; a scrivener  better  paid  for  an  obligation ; a 
faulkner  receive  greater  w^ages  than  a student : a lawyer  get 
more  in  a day  then  a philosopher  in  a year,  better  reward  for  an 
hour,  then  a scholar  for  a twelve  moncths  studie  ; him  that  can 
* paint  Thais,  play  on  a fiddle,  curl  hair,  &cc.  sooner  get  prefer- 
ment than  a philologer  or  a poet. 

To  see  a fond  mother,  like  ^sop’s  ape,  hug  her  child  to 
death,  a 'wittal  wink  at  his  wive’s  honesty,  and  too  perspicu- 
ous in  all  other  affairs ; one  stumble  at  a straw,  and  leap  over 
a block;  rob  Peter,  and  pay  Paul ; scrape  unjust  sums  with  one 
hand,  purchase  great  Manners  by  corruption,  fraud  and  co- 
zenage, and  liberally  to  distribute  to  the  poor  with  the  ocher, 
give  a remnant  to  pious  uses,  &c.  Peny  wise,  pound  foolish  ; 
Blind  men  judge  of  colours  ; wise  men  silent,  fools  talk  ; ‘ fiiide 
fault  with  others,  and  do  worse  themselves ; ^ denounce  that 
in  publike  which  he  doth  in  secret ; and  which  Aurelius 
Victor  gives  out  of  Augustus,  severely  censure  that  in  a third, 
of  which  he  is  most  guilty  himself. 

To  see  a poor  fellow,  or  an  hired  servant  venture  his  life  for 
his  new  .master  that  will  scarce  give  him  his  wages  at  year’s 
end  ; A country  colone  toil  and  moil,  till  and  drudg  for  a pro- 
digal idle  drone,  that  devours  all  the  gain,  or  lasciviously  con- 
sumes with  phantastical  expences  ; A noble  man  in  a bravado 
to  encounter  death,  and  for  a small  flash  of  honor  to  cast  away 
himself ; A worldling  tremble  at  an  Executor,  and  yet  not  fear 
hel-fire  ; To  wish  and  hope  for  immortality,  desire  to  be  happy, 


“Absumit  haeres  cascuba  dignior  servata  centum  clavibus,  & mero  distinguet 
pavinientis  superbo,  pontificum  potiore  coenis.  Hor.  * Qui  Thaidcm  pingere, 
inflare  tibiam,  crisparc  crines.  ‘Doctus  spectare  lacunar.  'Tullius.  Est 
enim  proprium  stultiti^  aliorum  cernere  vida,  oblivisci  suorum.  Idem  Aristippus 
Charidemo  apud  Lucianii.  Omrimo  stultitiae  cujusdam  esse  puto,  &c.  * Ex- 

ecrari  publicc  quod  occulte  agat.  Salvianus  lib.  de  pro.  acres  ulciscendis  vitiis 
quibus  ipsi  vehementcr  indulgent. , 
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and  yet  by  all  means  avoyd  death,  a necessai7  passage  to  bring 

him  to  it.  ^ ‘It 

To  see  a fool-hardy  fellow  like  those  old  Danes,  qui  decol- 

lari  tnalunt  quam  verbarari,  die  rather  then  be  punished,  in 
a sottish  humor  imbrace  death  with  alacrity,  yet  “scorn  to 
lament  his  own  sins  and  miseries,  or  his  dearest  friends  de- 
partures. 

I'o  see  wise  men  degraded,  fools  preferred,  one  govern 
Towns  and  Cities,  and  yet  a silly  woman  over-rules  him  at 
home  ; * Command  a Province,  and  yet  his  own  servants  or 
children  prescribe  laws  to  him,  as  Themistocles  son  did  in 
Greece;  “ 'What  I will  (said  he)  my  mother  will,  and  what 
my  mother  will,  my  father  doth.”  To  see  horses  ride  in  a 
Coach,  men  draw  it;  dogs  devour  their  masters;  towers  build 
masons ; children  rule ; old  men  go  to  school ; women  wear 
the  breeches  ; sheep  demolish  towns,  devour  men,  dec.  And 
in  a word,  the  world  turned  upside  downward.  O mveret 
mocritus. 

^ To  insist  in  every  particular  were  one  of  Hercules  labors, 
there’s  so  many  ridiculous  instances,  as  motes  in  the  Sun. 
2,uantuin  est  in  rebm  inane?  And  who  can  speak  of  all? 
Crimine  ab  uno  disce  omnes,  take  this  for  a taste. 

But  these  are  obvious  to  sense,  trivial  and  well  known,  easie 
to  be  discerned.  How  would  Democritus  have  been  moved, 
had  he  seen  * the  secrets  of  their  hearts?  If  every  man  had  a 
window  in  his  brest,  which  Momus  would  have  had  in  Vulcan’s 
man,  or  that  which  Tully  so  much  wisht  it  were  written  in 
every  man’s  forehead,  2uid  quisqiie  de  republicd  sentiret, 
what  he  thought;  or  that  it  could  be  effected  in  an  instant, 
which  Mercurie  did  by  Charon  in  Lucian,  by  touching  of  his 
eyes,  to  make  him  discern  semel  simul  rumores  SC  susurros. 

“ Spes  hominum  caecas,  morbos,  votumque  labores, 

Et  passim  toto  volitantes  aethere  curas.” 

Blinde  hopes  and  wishes,  their  thoughts  and  affairs. 
Whispers  and  rumors,  and  those  flying  cares. 

“ Adarmis  cccl.  hist.  cap.  212.  Siquis  damnatus  fuerit,  laetus  esse  gloria  est; 
nam  lachrymas  3c  planctum  caeteraq;  compunctionum  genera  quae  nos  salubria 
censemus,  ita  abominantui  Dani,  ut  nec  pro  peccacis  nec  pro  defunctis  amicis 
uUi  Acre  liccat.  * Orbi  dat  leges  foras,  vix  famulum  regit  sine  strepitu  domi. 
*tj^uicquid  ego  volo  hoc  vuk  mater  mea,  & quod  maicr  vult,  facit  pater, 
r Ovw,  olim  mite  pccus,  nunc  tarn  indomilum  & edax  ut  homines  devorent, 

c.  Morus  Utop.  lib.  1.  * Diversos  variis  tribuit  natura  furores.  ♦De- 

nKKnt.  ep.  praed.  Hos  dejerantes  & potanles  dcpreliendel,  hos  vomentes,  illos 
liUganits,  in>idias  molientes,  suffragantes,  venena  roiscentes,  in  amicorum 

accusationem  subscribenics,  hos  gloria,  illos  ambilione,  cupidiute,  mente 
tapios,  3cc.  » r > 
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That  he  could  cubiciilorum  obductas  for  as  recludere,  U se^ 
creta  rordium  penetrare,  which  ^ Cyprian  desired,  open  doors 
and  locks,  shoot  bolts,  as  Lucian’s  Callus  did  with  a feather  of 
his  tail : or  Gyges  invisible  ring,  or  some  rare  perspective  glass, 
or  Otacousticon^  which  would  so  multiply  species,  that  a man 
might  hear  and  see  all  at  once  (as  ="Martianus  Capella’s  Jupiter 
did  in  a spear  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  did  present 
unto  him  all  that  was  daily  done  upon  the  face  of  the  earth), 
observe  cuckolds  horns,  forgeries  of  alcumists,  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  new  projectors,  &c.  and  all  those  works  of  darknesse, 
foolish  vows,  hopes,  fears  and  wishes,  what  a deal  of  laughter 
would  it  have  afforded  ? He  should  have  seen  Wind- mils  in  one 
man’s  head,  an  Hornet’s  nest  in  another.  Or  had  he  been  pre- 
sent with  Icaromenippus  in  Lucian  at  Jupiter’s  whispering  place, 
®and  heard  one  pray  for  rain,  another  for  fair  weather  ; one  for 
his  wive’s,  another  for  his  father’s  death,  &c.  “ to  ask  that  at 
God’s  hand  which  they  are  abashed  any  man  should  hear:” 
How  yvould  he  have  been  confounded?  Would  he,  think  you, 
or  any  man  else,  say  that  these  men  were  well  in  their  wits  ? 

Haec  sani  esse  hominis  quis  sanus  juret  Orestes?” 

Can  all  the  Hellebor  in  the  Anticyrs  cure  these  men  ? No 
sure,  “ * an  acre  of  Hellebor  will  not  do  it,” 

That  which  is  more  to  be  lamented,  they  are  mad  like  Se- 
neca’s blind  woman,  and  will  not  acknowledge,  or  seek  for 
any  cure  of  it,  for  pauci  vident  morhivm  suum,  omnes  amanty 
If  our  leg  or  arm  offend  us,  we  covet  by  all  means  possible  to 
redresse  it ; and  if  we  labor  of  a bodily  disease,  we  send  fora 
physician  ; but  for  the  diseases  of  the  minde  we  take  no  notice 
of  them'':  Lust  harrows  us  on  the  one  side,  envy,  anger,  am- 
bition on  the  other.  We  are  torn  in  pieces  by  our  passions,  as 
so  many  wilde  horses,  one  in  disposition,  another  in  habit ; 
one  is  melancholy,  another  mad;  ^and  which  of  us  all  seeks 

V Ad  Donat,  ep.  2.  1.  1.  O si  posses  in  specula  sublimi  constitutu.s,  &c. 
*Lib.  1.  de  nup.  Philol.  in  qua  quid  singuli  nationu  populi  quotidianis  motibus 
agitarent,  relucebat.  “O  Jupiter  contingat  mihi  auru,  hsreditas,  &c.  Mul- 
tas  da  Jupiter  annos,  Dementia  quanta  est  hominum,  turpissima  vota  diis  in- 
susurrant,  si  quis  admoverit  aurem,  conticescunt ; & quod  scire  homines  no- 
lunt,  Deo  narrant.  Senec.  ep.  10.  1.  I,  * Plautus  Menech.  non  potest  hsec  res 
Hellebori  jugere  obtinerier.  *'Eoq;  gravior  morbus  quo  ignotior  peri- 
clitanti.  'Quae  laedunt oculos,  festinas  demere;  si  quid  est  animum,  differs 
curandi  tempus  in  annum.  Hor.  Si  caput,  crus  dolet,  brachium  &c.  Me- 

dicum  acceisimus,  recie  & honeste,  si  par  ctiam  industria  in  animi  morbis  po- 
neretur.  Joh.  Peleiius  Jesuita.  lib.  2.  de  hum.  affec.  moiborumque  cura.  'Et 
quotusquisque  tameii  est  qui  contra  tot  pestes  modicum  requirat  vel  aigrotare  $e 
agnoscat?  ebu  lit  ira,  &c.  Et  nos  tamen  aegros  esse  negamus.  Incolumes 
jnedicum  recusant.  Prxsens  aetas  stultitiam  priscis  exprobrat.  Bud.  de  affec. 
Jib.  5. 
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for  help,  doth  acknowledge  his  error,  or  know^  he  is  sick  ? 
As  that  stupid  fellow  put  out  the  candle,  because  the  biting 
fleas  should  not  finde  him  ; he  shrouds  himself  in  an  unknown 
habit,  borrowed  titles,  because  no  body  should  discern  him. 
Every  man  thinks  with  himself  Egomet  videor  mihi  saniis^  I 
am  well,  I am  wise,  and  laughs  at  others.  And  ds  a generall 
fault  amongst  them  all,  that  ^ which  our  forefathers  have  ap^ 
proved,  diet,  apparel,  opinions,  humors,  customs,  mannei-s, 
we  deride  and  reject  in  our  time  as  absurd.  Old  men  account 
Juniors  all  fools,  when  they  are  meer  dizards  ; and  as  to  sailers 

terrasque  urbesque  recedunt” 

they  move,  the  land  stands  still,  the  world  hath  much  more  wit, 
they  dote  themselves.  Turks  deride  us,  we  them;  Italians 
Erenchmen,  accounting  them  light  headed  fellows,  the  French 
scoiFe  again  at  Italians,  and  at  their  several  customs ; Greeks 
have  condemned  all  the  world  but  themselves  of  barbarism,  the 
world  as  much  vilifies  them  now ; we  account  Germans  heavy, 
dull  fellows,  explode  many  of  their  fashions;  they  as  con- 
temptibly think  of  us;  Spaniards  laugh  at  all,  and  all  again  at 
them.  So  are  we  fools  and  ridiculous,  absurd  in  our  actions, 
carriages,  dyet,  apparel,  customs  and  consultations  ; we  ^ scofFe 
and  point  one  at  another,  when  as  in  conclusion  all  are  fools, 
“ *and  they  the  veriest  asses  that  hide  their  ears  most.”  A 
private  man  if  he  be  resolved  with  himself,  or  set  on  an  opinion, 
accounts  all  idiots  and  asses  that  are  not  afFected  as  he  is, 

' nil  rectum,  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi,  ducit,” 

that  are  not  so  minded,  ( qiwdqiie  voliint  homines  se  bene  velle 
put  ant)  all  fools  that  think  not  as  he  doth:  he  wd  11  not  say 
with  Atticus,  Suavi  quisq;  sponsamy  mihi  meam,  let  every 
man  enjoy  his  own  spouse  ; but  his  alone  is  fair,  suus  amor., 
and  scorns  all  in  respect  of  himself,  ^will  imitate  none,  hear 
none  but  himself,  as  Pliny  said,  a law  and  example  to  him- 
self. And  that  which  Hippocrates,  in  his  epistle  to  Dyonysius, 
reprehended  of  old,  is  verified  in  our  times,  2uisqiie  in  alio 
superjiuum  esse  censet,  ipse  quod  non  habet  nec  curat,  that 
which  he  hath  not  himself  or  doth  not  esteem,  he  accounts 
superfluity,  an  idle  quality,  a meer  foppery  in  anodier : like 
/F.sop’s  fox,  when  he  had  lost  his  tail,  would  have  all  his 
fellow  foxes  cut  ofF theirs.  The  Chinezes  say,  that  we  biuro- 

' S'^nc^  pro  stuUis  liabent  juvenes.  Baltli.  Cast.  Clodius  accusat  mxchos, 
* Omnium  siultissimi  qui  auriculas  sludiose  teguiu.  Sat.  Menip.  ^Hor. 
I.p  .St. ‘2.  ■»  Prosper.  ‘ Statim  .sapiunt,  siatim  sciunt,  nemincm  reveventur, 

nemincm  imitantur,  ipsi  sibi  e.\cmplo.  Plin.  cpist.  lib.  8.  ' Null!  alterji 

sapere  concedit,  ne  dcsipere  videatur.  Agrip.  , 
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peans  have  one  eye,  they  themselves  two,  all  the  world  else  is 
blinde:  (though  * Scaliger  accounts  them  Brutes  too,  merum 
pecits,)  so  thou  and  thy  sectaries  are  only  wise,  others  indifFer- 
entj  the  rest  beside  themselves,  meer  idiots  and  asses^.  Thus 
not  acknowledging  our  own  errors  and  imperfections,  we  se- 
curely deride  others,  as  if  we  alone  were  free,  and  spectators  of 
the  rest,  accounting  it  an  excellent  thing,  as  indeed  it  is, 
Ahend  optimiim  frui  insanidy  to  make  ourselves  merry  with 
other  men’s  obliquities,  when  as  he  himself  is  more  faulty  then 
the  rest  \mutalo  nomine^  de  tefahula  narratur,  he  may  take 
himself  by  the  nose  for  a fool;  and  which  one  cals  maximum 
stuUitite  ^pecimen^  to  be  ridiculous  to  othei  s,  and  not  to  per- 
ceive or  take  notice  of  it^  as  Marsyas  was  when  he  contended 
with  Apollo,  non  intelligens  se  deridiculd  haberi,  saith  *Apu- 
leius  ; tis  his  own  cause,  he  is  a convict  madman,  as  " Austin 
wel'infers,  “ In  the  eyes  of  wise  men  and  angels  he  seems  like 
one,  that  to  our  thinking  walks  with  his  heels  upwards.  So 
. thou  laughest  at  me,  and  1 at  thee,  both  at  a third ; and  he  re- 
turns that  of  the  poet  upon  us  again,  °Hei  mihi^  insanire  me 
aiunt^  quum  ipsi  ultra  insaniant.  We  accuse  others  of  mad- 
nesse,  of  folly,  and  are  the  veriest  dizards  ourselves.  For  it  is 
a great  sign  and  propertie  of  a fool  (which  Eccl.  10.  3.  points 
at)  out  of  pride  and  self-conceit  to  insult,  vilifie,  condemn, 
censure,  and  call  other  men  fools  {Non  videmus  mantic^  quod 
ddergo  estj  to  tax  that  in  others,  of  which  we  are  most  faulty  ; 
teach  that  which  we  follow  not  our  selves ; For  an  incon- 
stant man  to  write  of  constancy,  a prophane  liver  prescribe 
rules  of  sanctity  and  piety,  a dizard  himself  make  a treatise  of 
wisdom,  or  with  Salust  to  rail  down  right  at  spoilers  of  coun- 
treys, and  yet  in  * olEce  to  be  a most  grievous  poler  himself. 
This  argues  weakness,  and  is  an  evident  sign  of  such  parties  in- 
discretion. ^Peccat  liter  nostrum  cruce  dignius?  “Who  is 
the  fool  now?”  Or  else  peradventure  in  some  places  we  are 
all  mad  for  company,  and  so  tis  not  seen,  Satietas  erroris 
dementite,  pariter  absurditatem  admirationem  tollit.  Tis 
with  us,  as  it  was  of  old  (in  ^Tullie’s  censure  at  least)  with  C. 
Fimbria  in  Rome,  a bold,  hair-brain,  mad  fellow,  and  so  es- 
teemed of  all,  such  only  excepted,  that  were  as  mad  as  himself ; 
now  in  such  a case  there  is  '’no  notice  taken  of  it. 


♦Omn's  orbis  persechio  a persis  ad  Lnsitani.im.  *2  Florid.  "August. 
Qualis  in  oculis  hominu  qui  inversis  pedibus  ambulat,  talis  in  oculis  sapicntum 
& angelorum  qui  sibi  placet,  avit  cui  passiones  dominantur.  ®Plauius  Mc- 
nechmi.  * Governor  of  Asuicli  by  Caesar’s  appointment.  pKunc  sanitatis 
patrocinium  est  insanientium  lurba.  Sen.  ® Pro  Roscio  Amerino,  & quod 
inter  omnes  constat  insanissimus,  nisi  inter  cos,  qui  ipsi  quoque  insaniunt. 
'‘Necesse  estcuminsanientibus  furerc,  nisi  solus  relinqueris.  Fitronius. 
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Nimirum  insaiuis  paucis  videatur  ; eo  quod 
Maxima  pars  hominum  morbo  jactatur  eodem. 

When  all  are  mad,  where  all  are  like  opprest. 
Who  can  discern  one  mad  man  from  the  rest  ?” 


But  put  case  they  do  perceive  it,  and  some  one  be  manifestly 
•convict  of  madnes,  ‘'he  now  takes  notice  of  his  folly,  be  it 
in  action,  gesture,  speech,  a vain  humour  he  hath  in  build- 
ing, bragging,  jangling,  spending,  gaming,  courting,  scrib- 
ling,  prating,  for  which  he  is  ridiculous  to  others,  ^ on  which 
he  dotes,  he  doth  acknowledge  as  much : yet  with  all  the 
rhetorick  thou  hast,  thou  canst  not  so  recall  him,  but  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  he  will  persevere  in  his  dotage. 
li'xs  amabilis  insania^  K mentis  g 7' atissimus  error,  so  pleas- 
ing, so  delicious,  that  he  ' cannot  leave  it.  He  knows  his 
error,  but  will  not  seek  to  decline  it,  tell  him  what  the  event 
will  be,  beggery,  sorrow,  sicknesse,  disgrace,  shame,  losse, 
madnesse,  yet  ^ “ an  angry  man  will  prefer  vengeance,  a la- 
scivious his  whore,  a thief  his  booty,  a glutton  his  belly,  be- 
fore his  welfare.  Tel  an  Epicure,  a covetous  man,  an  am- 
bitious man  of  his  irregular  course,  wein  him  from  it  a little, 
pot  me  occidistis  amici,  he  cries  anon,  you  have  undone  him, 
and  as  e a “ dog^to  his  vomit,”  he  returns  to  it  again  ; no 
perswasion  will  take  place,  no  counsell,  say  what  thou  canst, 

Clames  licit  & mare  coslo 

Confundas,  surdo  narras. 


demonstrate  as  Ulysses  did  to  **  Elpenor  and  Gryllus,  and  the 
rest  of  his  companions  “ those  swinish  men,”  he  is  irrefragable 
in  his  humor,  he  will  be  a hog  still  ; bray  him  in  a morter,  he 
will  be  the  same.  If  he  be  in  an  heresie,  or  some  perverse 
opinion,  setied  as  some  of  our  ignorant  Papists  are,  convince 
his  understanding,  shew  him  the  several  follies  and  absurd 
fopperies  of  that  sect,  force  him  to  say,  *veris  vincor,  make  it 
as  deer  as  the  sun,  * he  will  erre  still,  peevish  and  obstinate 
as  he  is;  and  as  he  said'‘5zw  hoc  erro,  lib  enter  eri'o,  nec 
nunc  errorem  aiiferri  mihi  volo ; I will  do  as  I have  done, 
as  my  predecessors  have  done,  ‘ and  as  my  friends  now  do ; I 
'M  dote  for  company.  Say  now,  are  these  men  mad  or 


"""  slultitia:  qua  me  insanire  putas.  Stultum 

n’  conceclcTC  vcTum,  Atque  etiam  insanum.  Hor.  ' Odi  nec 
up.cns  nec  esse  quod  odi.  Ovid.  Eirore  grato  libenter  omnes  insani- 
nrasitu^  scortum  vitae  prseponit,  iracundus  vindictam  ; fur  prsdam, 

li'mus  r I-.  ’ honores,  avarus  opes,  &c.  odimus  ha:c  & accer- 

li'uninessir  f'lL  'ai'  ' Pl^tarcii.  Gryllo.  su.lli 
' Main  cum  illL  persuadebis,  etiamsi  persuaSeris.  Tully. 

iriun  ur  T,n  mw  ^ ■" 

) on  ma^is  saperc  possum,  quam  cjui  in  culini  bene  olerc.  Potion. 
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no,  " Hem  age  responde  ? are  they  ridiculous  cedo  quemvis 
arbitrum^^  are  they  san^e  mentis^  sober,  wise,  and  discreet  ? 
have  they  common  sense  } 

° uter  est  insanlor  horum 

I am  of  Democritus  opinion  for  my  part,  I hold  them  wor- 
thy to  be  laughed  at ; a company  of  brain-sick  disards,  as  mad 
as  P Orestes  and  Athamas,  that  they  may  go  “ ride  the  ass,’* 
and  all  sail  along  to  the  Anticyrae,  in  the  “ ship  of  fools”  for 
company  together.  I need  not  much  labor  to  prove  this 
which  I say  otherwise  then  thus,  make  any  solemn  protesta- 
tion, or  swear,  I think  you  will  beleeve  me  without  an  oath  ; 
say  at  a word,  are  they  fools  ? I refer  it  to  you,  though  you 
be  likewise  fools  and  madmen  your  selves,  and  I as  mad  to 
ask  the  question  ; for  what  said  our  comical  Mercuric 
“ Justum  ab  injiistis  petere  insipientia  est. 

He  stand  to  your  censure  yet,  what  think  you?” 

But  for  as  much  as  I undertook  at  first,  that  Kingdoms, 
Provinces,  families,  were  melancholy  as  well  as  private  men, 
I will  examin  them  in  particular,  and  that  which  I have 
hitherto  dilated  at  random,  in  more  general  terms,  I will  par- 
ticularly insist  in,  prove  with  more  special  and  evident  argu- 
ments, testimonies,  illustrations,  and  that  in  brief. 

“ Nunc  accipe  quare  desipiant  omnes  aeque  ac  tu.” 

My  first  argument  is  borrowed  from  Solomon,  an  arrow 
drawn  out  of  his  sententious  quiver.  Pro.  3.  7.  “ Be  not  wise 
in  thine  own  eyes.”  And  26.  12.  “ Seest  thou  a man  wise 
in  his  own  conceit?  more  hope  is  of  a fool  then  of  him.” 
Isay  pronounceth  a woe  against  such  men.  cap.  5.  21.  ‘‘  that 
are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight.” 
For  hence  we  may  gather,  that  it  is  a great  offence,  and  men 
are  much  deceived  that  think  too  well  of  themselves,  an 
especial  argument  to  convince  them  of  folly.  Many  men 
(saith  ^ Seneca)  “ had  been  without  question  wise,  had  they 
not  had  an  opinion  that  they  had  attained  to  perfection  of 
knowledge  already,  even  before  they  had  gone  half  way,  too 
forward,  too  ripe,  prceproperi, ^ too  quick  and  ready,  ciio 
prudentes^  ci/d  pii,  ciid  cito  patrcs,  cito  sacerdotesy 

did  omnis  officii  capaces  curiosiy  they  had  too  good  a con- 
ceipt  of  themselves,  and  that  marred  all  ; of  their  worth,  va- 

" Persius.  “ Hor.  2.  scr.  p Vesanum  exagitant  pueri,  innuptseque  pu- 
clla:.  1 Plautus.  » Hor.  1.  2.  sat.  2.  Superbam  siultiti.am  Plinius  vo(  at.  ; . 
epist.  21.  quod  semel  dixi,  fixum  ratumq;  sit.  Multi  sapieptcs  proculdubio 
fuissent,  si  se  non  putassent  ad  sapicntix  summum  pervenisse.  ‘ Idem. 
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lour,  skll,  ait,  learning,  judgement,  eloquence,  their  good 
parts  ; all  their  geese  are  swans,  and  that  manifestly  proves 
them  to  be  no  better  then  fools.  In  former  times  they  had 
but  seven  wise  men,  now  you  can  scarse  find  so  many  fools. 
Thales  sent  the  golden  Tripos,  which  the  Fishermen  found, 
and  the  oracle  commanded  to  be  * “ given  to  the  wisest,  to 
Bias,  Bias  to  Solon,  See.”  If  such  a thing  were  now  found, 
we  should  all  fight  for  it,  as  the  three  goddesses  did  for  the 
golden  apple,  we  are  so  wise  : we  have  womcn-politicians, 
children  metaphysitians ; every  silly  fellow  can  square  a circle, 
make  peipetual  motions,  find  the  philosopher’s  stone,  inter- 
pret Apocalypsis,  make  new  Theories,  a new  systeme  of  the 
world,  new^  Logick,  new  Philosophie,  See.  Rostra  utiqiie 
regia,  saith  ^ Petronius,  “ our  countrey  is  so  full  of  deified 
spirits,  divine  souls,  that  you  may  sooner  finde  a God  than  a 
man  amongst  us,”  we  think  so  well  of  our  selves,  and  that  is 
an  ample  testimony  of  much  folly. 

My  second  argument  is  grounded  upon  the  like  place  of 
Scripture,  which  though  before  mention’d  in  effect,  yet  for 
some  reasons  is  to  be  repeated  (Sc  by  Plato’s  good  leave,  I 
may  do  it,  ® JiV  to  xaXov  “ Fools  (saith 

David)  by  reason  of  their  transgressions,”  See.  Psal.  107. 
17.  Hence  Musculus  infers  all  transgressors  must  needs  be 
fools.  So  we  reade  Rom.  2.  “ Tribulation  and  anguish  on 
the  soul  of  every  man  that  doeth  evil but  all  do  evil.  And 
Isay,  65.  14.  “ My  servants  shall  sing  for  joy,  and  ^ ye 
shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  vexation  of  minde.”  I’is 
ratified  by  the  common  consent  of  all  philosophers.  “ Dis- 
honesty (saith  Cardan)  is  nothing  else  but  folly  and  madnesse. 
* Probus  guis  nobiscuvi  vivit  ? Shew  me  an  honest  man. 
Nemo  mains  qui  non  stidtus,  tis  Fabius  aphorism  to  the  same 
end.  If  none  honest,  none  wise,  then  all  fools.  And  well 
may  they  be  so  accounted  : for  who  will  account  him  other- 
wise, ^ui  iter  adornat  in  occidentem,  qumii  properaret  in 
orient em?  that  goes  backward  all  his  life,  westward,  when 
he  is  bound  to  the  east  r or  hold  him  a wise  man  (saith  Mus- 
culus) “ that  prefers  momentary  pleasures  to  eternity,  that 
spends  his  master’s  goods  in  his  absence,  forthwith  to  be  con- 
demned for  itr”  Nequicqiiam  sapit  qui  sibi  non  sapit,  who 
wil  say  that  a sick  man  is  wise,  that  eats  and  drinks  to  over- 
throw the  temperature  of  his  body  ? Can  you  account  him 

* Plutarchus  Solone.  Detur  sapiemiori.  ^ Tam  pracsentibus  plena  cst 
nyminibus,  ut  facilius  possis  Deum  quam  hominem  invenirc.  * Pulchvum 
bis  (licere  non  noret.  ^ Malefactors.  f?  Who  can  finde  a faithful  m.an  ? 
Pro.  20.  G.  ^ In  Psal.  49.  t^ui  momentanea  sempiternis,  qui  delapidat  hcri 
absentis  bona,  mox  in  jus  vocandus  & damnandus. 
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wise  or  discreet  that  would  willingly  have  his  health,  and  yet 
wil  do  nothing  that  should  procure  or  continue  it  ? ' Theodoret, 
out  of’  Plotinus  the  Platonist,  “ holds  it  a ridiculous  thing  for 
a man  to  live  after  his  own  laws,  to  do  that  which  is  offensive 
to  God,  and  yet  to  hope  that  he  should  save  him  : and  when 
he  voluntarily  neglects  his  own  safety,  and  contemns  the 
means,  to  think  to  be  delivered  by  another  : who  will  say 
these  men  are  wise  ? 

A third  argument  may  be  derived  from  the  precedent,  all 
men  are  carried  aWay  with  passion,  discontent,  lust,  pleasures, 
&C.  they  generally  hate  those  vertues  they  should  love,  and 
love  such  vices  they  should  hate.  Therefore  more  than  me- 
lancholy, quite  mad,  bruit  beasts,  and  void  of  reason,  so 
Chrysostome  contends  ; “ or  rather  dead  and  buried  alive,”  as 
* Philo  Judeus  concludes  it  for  a certainty,  “ of  all  such  that 
are  carried  away  with  passions,  or  labour  of  any  disease  of  the 
minde.  Where  is  fear  and  sorrow,”  there’"  Lactantius  stiffely 
maintains,  “ wisdom  cannot  dwell. 

qui  cupiet,  metuet  quoque  porro, 

Qui  metuens  vivit,  liber  mihi  non  erit  unquam." 

Seneca  and  the  rest  of  the  stoicks  are  of  opinion,  that  wheie 
is  any  the  least  perturbation,  wisdom  may  not  be  found. 
“ What  more  ridiculous,”  as " Lactantius  urgeth,  “ then  to 
hear  how  Xerxes  whipped  the  Hellespont,  threatned  the 
Mountain  Athos,  and  the  like.  To  speak  ad  rem^  who  is 
free  from  passion  ? ° Mortalis  nemo  est  quern  non  attingat 
dolor,  morb'iisve,  as  p Tully  determines  out  of  an  old  Poem, 
no  mortal  men  can  avoid  sorrow  and  sicknes,  and  soitow  is 
an  unseparable  companion  from  melancholy.  ^ Chrysostome 
pleads  farther  yet,  that  they  are  more  then  mad,  vei  y beasts, 
stupified  and  void  of  common  sense  : “ For  how  (saith  he) 
shall  I know  thee  to  be  a man,  when  thou  kickest  like  an  ass, 
neighest  like  an  horse  after  women,  ravest  in  lust  like  a bull, 
ravenest  like  a bear,  stingest  like  a scorpion,  rakest  like  a wolf, 

i Perquam  ridiculiim  est  homines  ex  animi  sententia  viverc,  & quae  Diis  in- 
grata sunt  exequi,  & tamen  a soils  Diis  vella  salvos  fieri,  quum  proprise  salutis 
curam  abjecerint.  Theod.  c.  6.  deprovid.  lib.  de  curat,  grsc.  affect.  ^ Sa- 
piens sibi  qui  imperiosus,  &c.  Hor.  2.  ser.  7.  'Conclus.  lib.  de  vie.  offer, 
certum  est  animi  morbis  laborantes  pro  mortuis  ronsenddS.  ™ Lib.  de  sap. 
Ubi  limor  adest,  sapientia  adease  nequit.  " Quid  insanius  Xerxe  Helles- 
pontum  verberante,  &c.  "Eccl.  21.  12.  Where  is  bitternesse,  there  is  no 
understanding.  Prov.  12.  16.  An  angry  man  is  a fool.  p 3.  Tusc.  Injuria  in 
sapientem  non  cadit.  t Horn.  6.  in  2.  Episc  ad  Cor.  Homiitem  tc  agnosccre 
nequeo,  cum  tanquam  asiniis  recalcitres,  lascivias  ut  taurus,  hinnias  ut  equus 
post  mulieres,  ut  ursus  ventri  indulgeas,  quum  rapias  ut  lupus,  &c.  at  inqu;s 
forrnam  hominis  habeo,  Id  magis  terret,  quum  feram  humana  specie  vidcre  me 
puiem. 
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as  subtile  as  a fox,  as  impudent  as  a dog  ? Shall  I say  thou  art 
a man,  that  hast  all  the  symptoms  of  a beast  ? How  shall  I know 
rhee  to  be  a man  ? by  thy  shape  ? That  affrights  me  more, 
when  I see  a beast  in  likenesse  of  a man. 

^ Seneca  cals  that  of  Epicurus,  jnagnijicam  vocem,  an  he- 
roical  speech,  “ A fool  still  begins  to  live,”  and  accounts  it 
a filthy  lightnesse  in  men,  every  day  to  lay  new  foundations 
of  their  life,  but  who  doth  otherwise  ? One  travels,  another 
builds ; one  for  this,  another  for  that  business,  and  old  folks 
are  as  far  out  as  the  rest  ; 0 dementem  senectiitem,  Tully 
exclaims.  Therefore  yong,  old,  middle  age,  all  are  stupid, 
and  dote. 

* iEneas  Sylvius,  amongst  many  other,  sets  down  three 
special  wayes  to  finde  a fool  by.  He  is  a fool  that  seeks  that 
he  cannot  finde:  He  is  a fool  that  seeks  that,  which  being 
found  will  do  him  more  harm  then  good  : He  is  a fool,  that 
having  variety  of  wayes  to  bring  him  to  his  jorney’s  end, 
takes  that  which  is  worst.  If  so,  me  thinks  most  men 
are  fools  ; examine  their  courses,  and  you  shal  soon  perceive 
what  dizards  and  mad  men  the  major  part  are. 

Beroaldus  will  have  drunkards,  afternoon  men,  and  such  as 
more  then  ordinarily  delight  in  drink,  to  be  mad.  The  first 
pot  quencheth  thirst,  so  Panyasis  the  Poet  determines  in 
ylthenteus,  secunda  gratiis,  horis  ^ Dyonisio  : the  second 
makes  merry,  the  third  for  pleasure,  quarta  ad  insaniam, 
the  fourth  makes  them  mad.  If  this  position  be  true,  what 
a catalogue  of  mad  men  shall  we  have  ? what  shall  they  be 
that  drink  four  times  four  ? Nonne  supra  omnem  furor em, 
supra  omnem  insaniam  reddunt  insanissimos  ? I am  of 
his  opinion,  they  are  more  than  mad,  much  worse  than 
mad. 

1 he  Abderltes  condemned  Democritus  for  a mad  man, 
because  he  was  sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  again  profusely 
merry.  Hdc  P atria  (saith  Hyppocrates)  ob  risum  furere  U. 
tnsanire  dicunt^  his  countrey  men  hold  him  mad  because  he 
laughs  ; and  therefore  “ he  desires  him  to  advise  all  his  friends 
at  Rodes,  that  they  do  not  laugh  too  much,  or  be  over  sad.” 
Had  those  Abderites  been  conversant  with  us,  and  but  seen 
what fleering  and  grining  there  is  in  this  age,  they  would 
certainly  have  concluded,  we  had  been  all  out  of  our  wits. 

*■  Epist.  lib.  2.  13.  Stulfus  semper  incipit  vivere,  feeda  hominum  levit.as, 
nova  quotidie  fundamenta  vitae  poncre,  novas  spes,  &c.  * De  curial.  m'snr. 

Stultus,  qui  quaerit  quod  nequit  invenire,  stultiis  qui  quacril  quod  nocet  in- 
ventum,  stulrus  qui  cum  plures  habet  calles,  dctcriorem  deligit.  Mihi  viclcn- 
tur  omnes  dcliri,  amenies,  &c.  Kp.  Dcinagcte.  ' Amicis  nostris  Rliodi 
dicuo,  ne  nimium  ndcant,  aut  nimium  tristes  siiu.  ^ Per  mollum  risum  po- 
tens  cognoicere  stuUum.  Oftic.  3,  c.  y. 
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Aristotle  in  his  Ethicks  holds,  Joelix  idemque  sapiens^  to  be 
wise  and  happy  are  reciprocal  terms,  bonus  iclernq;  sapiens 
honestus.  Tis  ' Tullie’s  paradox,  “ wise  men  are  free,  but 
fools  are  slaves,”  liberty  is  a power  to  live  according  to  his 
own  Laws,  as  w'e  wil  our  selves  : who  hath  this  liberty  ? who 
is  free  ? 


f “ sapiens  sibique  imperiosus. 

Quern  neque  pauperies,  neque  mors,  neque  vincula  terrenl, 
Responsare  cupidinibus,  conteinnere  honores 
Fortis,  & in  seipso  totus  teres  atque  rotundus. 

He  is  wise  that  can  command  his  own  will. 

Valiant  and  constant  to  himself  still. 

Whom  poverty  nor  death,  nor  bands  can  fright. 

Checks  his  desires,  scorns  honours,  just  and  right.” 

But  where  shall  such  a man  be  found  ? If  no  where,  then 
e cliametro,  we  all  are  slaves,  senselesse,  or  worse.  Nemo 
7uaLus  foslix.  But  no  man  is  happy  in  this  life,  none  good, 
therefore  no  man  wise. 

* “ Rari  quippe  boni” 

For  one  vertue  you  shall  finde  ten  vices  in  the  same  party  ; 
pauci  Promeihei,  7iiulti  Ephnethei.  We  may  peradventure 
usurp  the  name,  or  attribute  it  to  others  for  favor,  as  Carolus 
Sapiens,  Philippus  Bonus,  Lodovicus  Pius,  &c.  and  describe 
the  properties  of  a wise  man,  as  Tully  doth  an  Orator,  Xeno- 
phon Cyrus,  Casrilio  a Courtier,  Galen  Temperament,  An 
aristocrasie  is  described  by  Politicians.  But  where  shall  such 
a man  be  found  ? 

“ Vir  bonus  8z  sapiens,  qualera  vix  repperit  unum 
Millibus  e multis  hominum  consultus  Apollo. 

A wise,  a good  man  in  a million, 

Apollo  consulted  could  scarce  finde  one.” 

A man  is  a miracle  of  himself,  but  Trismeglstus  adds,  Jllaxi- 
muni  viiraculiim  homo  sapiens,  a wise  man  is  a wonder 
multi  Thirsigeri,  pauci  Bacchi. 

Alexander  when  he  was  presented  with  that  rich  and  costly 
casket  of  King  Darius,  and  every  man  advised  him  what  to 
put  in  it,  he  reserved  it  to  keep  Homer’s  works,  as  the  most 
precious  Jewell  of  humane  wit,  and  yet  “ Scaliger  upbraids 
Homer’s  Muse,  Nutricem  insame  sapient ix,  a nurserie  of 
madnesse,  ^ impudent  as  a Court  Lady,  that  blushes  at  nothing*'^ 
Jacobus  Mycillus,  Gilbertus  Cognatus,  Erasmus,  and  ahnost 

* Sapientes  liberi,  stulti  servi,  libertas  est  potestas,  &c.  ^ Hor.  2.  ser.  7. 

♦ Juvtn.  “ Hypocrit.  Ut  mulicr  aulica  nullius  puUcns. 
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all  posterity  admire  Lucianos  luxuriant  wit,  yet  Scaliger  re- 
jects him  in  his  censure,  and  cals  him  the  Cerberus  of  the 
Muses.  Socrates,  whom  all  the  world  so  much  magnified,  is 
by  Lactantius  and  Theodoret  condemned  for  a fool.  Plutarch 
extols  Seneca’s  wit  beyond  all  the  Greeks,  nulli  sccundus, 
yet  •=  Seneca  saith  of  himself,  “when  I would  solace  myself 
with  a fool,  I reflect  upon  myself,  and  there  I have  him.” 
Cardan  in  his  16  book  of  Subtilties,  reckons  up  twelve  super- 
eminent,  acute  Philosophers,  for  worth,  subtletie,  and  wis- 
dom: Archimedes,  Galen,  Vitruvius,  Architas  Tarentinus, 
Euclide,  Geber,  that  first  inventer  of  Algebra,  Alkindus  the  Ma- 
thematician, both  Ai’abians,  with  others.  But  his  tviunwiTZ 
ierrarum  far  beyond  the  rest,  are  Ptolomseus,  Plotinus, 
Hyppociates.  Scaliger  exercitat.  224.  scoffs  at  this  censure  of 
his,‘cals  some  of  them  carpenters,  and  mechanitians,  he  makes 
Galen fimb)dam  Hyppocratis,  a skirt  of  Hyppocrates : and  the 
said  Cardan  himself  elsewhere  condemns  both  Galen  and  Hyp- 
pocrates  for  tediousnesse,  obscurity,  confusion.  Paracelsus  will 
ha\e  them  both  meer  idiots,  infants  in  physick  and  philosophic. 
Scaliger  and  Cardan  admire  Suisset  the  Calculator,  qui  pene 
modum  excessit  humani  ingenii,  and  yet  <^Lod.  Vives 
cals  them  Suisseticas : and  Cardan,  opposite  to  him- 

self 111  another  place,  contemns  those  ancients  in  respect 
of  times  present,  ^ Majoresque  nostros  ad  presentes  collatos 
juste  pueros  appellari.  _ In  conclusion  the  said  s Cardan  and 
Saint  Bernard  will  admit  none  into  this  Catalogue  of  wise 
rnen,  **  but  only  Prophets  and  Apostles  ; how  they  esteem 
thernselves,  you  have  heard  before.  W^e  are  worldly-wise 
admire  ourselves,  and  seek  for  applause  : but  hear  Saint  ‘ Ber- 
nard, magisforas  es  sapiens,  tanto  viagis  intus  stuL 

tiLs  ejjiceris,  &(c.  m omnibus  es  prudens,  circa  teipsum  in- 
sipiens  : the  more  wise  thou  art  to  others,  the  more  fool  to 
thy  self.  I may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some  folly  ap- 
proved, a divine  furie,  a holy  madnesse,  even  a spiritual  druL 
kennesse  in  the  Saints  of  God  themselves ; Sanctum  insaniam 
Bernard  cals  it  (though  not  as  blaspheming  Vorstius,  would 
inter  it  as  a passion  incident  to  God  himself,  but)  familiar  to 
good  men,  as  fh^at  of  Paul,  2 Cor.  “ he  was  a fool,  &c.”  and 
Korn.  9.  he  wisheth  himself  “ to  be  anathematized  for  them. 
5uch  IS  that  di-unkennesse  which  Ficiniis  speaks  of,  when  the 

^ Wmo 'com,a1"cent^^^  M “rr!"’  <)“'endus,  me  video, 

i.  1 . ae  justo.  Dum  iram  5c  odium  in  Deo  revera  ponit 

VoL.  I.  p 
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soul  is  elevated  and  ravished  with  a divine  last  of  that  heavenly 
Nectar,  which  poets  deciphered  by  the  sacrifice  of  Dionysius, 
and  ill  this  sense  with  the  Poet,  ’ msanir€  lubet^  as  Austin  ex- 
horts us,  ad  ebrietatem  se  quisque  paret^  let’s  ail  be  mad 
and  drunk.  But  we  commonly  mistake,  and  go  beyond  our 
commission,  we  reel  to  the  opposite  part,  " we  are  not  capable 
of  it,  ° and  as  he  said  of  the  Greeks,  F os  Grad  semper  pueri^ 
VOS  Britajmiy  Gallic  Germtmiy  Italic  ^c.  you  are  a company 
of  fools. 

Proceed  now  d partibus  ad  totmriy  or  from  the  whole  to 
parts,  and  you  shall  finde  no  other  issue,  the  parts  shall  be 
sufficiently  dilated  in  this  following  Preface.  The  whole  must 
needs  follow  by  a Sorites  or  induction.  Every  multitude  is 
mad,  P bellua  muliorum  capitum,  precipitate  and  rash  with- 
out judgement,  still  turn  animaly  a roaring  rout.  ^ Roger 
Bacon  proves  it  out  of  Aristotle,  Vulgus  dividi  in  oppositum 
contra  sapientesy  quod  vulgo  videtur  verumy  falsuni  est ; 
that  which  the  commonalty  accounts  true,  is  most  part  false, 
they  are  still  opposite  to  wise  men,  but  all  the  world  is  of  this 
humor  C valgus ) and  thou  thy  self  art  de  vidgOy  one  of  the 
Commonalty ; and  he,  and  he,  and  so  are  all  the  rest ; and 
therefore,  as  Phocion  concludes,  to  be  approved  in  nought 
you  say  or  do,  meer  idiots  and  asses.  Begin  then  where  you 
will,  go  backward  or  forward,  choose  out  of  the  whole  pack, 
wink  and  choose,  you  shall  finde  them  all  alike,  “ never  a 
barrell  better  herring.” 

Copernicus,  Atlas  his  successor,  is  of  opinion,  the  earth  is 
a planet,  moves  and  shines  to  others,  as  the  Moon  doth  to  us. 
Digges,  Gilbert,  Keplerus,  Origanus,  and  others,  defend  this 
hypothesis  of  his  in  sober  sadnesse,  and  that  the  Moon  is  in- 
habited i if  it  be  so  that  the  Earth  is  a Moon,  then  are  we 
also  giddy,  vertigenous  and  lunatick  within  this  sublunary 
Maze. 

I could  produce  such  arguments  till  dark  night : If  you 
should  hear  the  rest, 

“ Ante  diem  clauso  componet  vesper  Olympo 

but  according  to  my  promise,  I wall  descend  to  particulars. 
This  melancholy  extends  it  self  not  to  men  only,  but  even  to 
vegetals  and  sensibles.  I speak  not  of  those  creatures  wffiich 
are  Saturnine,  melancholy  by  nature,  as  Lead,  and  such  like 
Minerals,  or  those  Plants,  Rue,  Cypresse,  &c.  and  Hellebor 

' Virg.  1.  Eccl.  3.  i s.  inebriabuniur  ab  uberlate  domus.  " In  Psa\.  104. 
Austin.  “ Ill  Platonis  Tim.  sacerdos  ..Egyp.i'is.  p Hor.  vulgus  insanum. 
1 Patet  ea  diviso  probabilis,  &e.  ex.  Arist.  Top.  lib.  1.  c.  8.  Rog.  Bac,  Epist.  de 
secret,  art.  & nat.  c.  8.  nan  ew  judicium  in  vulgo. 
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It  self,  of  which  Agrippa  treats,  Fishes,  Birds,  and  Beasts, 
Hares,  Conies,  Dormice,  6cc.  Owls,  Bats,  Niglitbirds,  but 
that  artihcial,  which  is  perceived  in  them  all.  Remove  a 
plant,  it  w'lll  pine  away,  which  is  especially  perceived  in  Date 
trees,  as  you  may  reade  at  large  in  Constantine’s  husband)  v, 
that  antipathy  betwixt  the  Vine  and  the  Cabbage,  Vine  and 
Oyl.  Put  a bird  in  a cage,  he  will  dye  for  sullennesse,  or  a 
beast  in  a pen,  or  take  his  yong  ones  or  companions  from 
him,  and  see  what  effect  it  will  cause.  But  who  perceives 
not  these  common  passions  of  sensible  creatures,  fear,  sor- 
row, &c.  Of  all  other,  dogs  are  most  subject  to  this  maladie, 
in  sq  much  some  hold  they  dream  as  men  do,  and  through 
violence  of  melancholy  run  mad  ; I could  relate  many  stories 
of  dogs  that  have  dyed  for  grief,  and  pined  away  for  loss  of 
their  Masters,  but  they  are  common  in  every  ^Author. 

Kingdoms,  Provinces,  and  politick  bodies  are  likewise  sen- 
sible and  subject  to  this  disease,  as  Boterus  in  his  politicks 
hath  proved  at  large.  “ As  in  humane  bodies  (saith  he)  there 
be  divers  alterations  proceeding  from  humors,  so  there  be 
many  diseases  in  a common-wealth,  which  do  as  diversely 
happen  from  severall  distempers,”  as  you  may  easily  perceive 
by  their  particular  symptomes.  For  where  you  shall  see  the 
people  civil,  obedient  to  God  and  Princes,  judicious,  peace- 
able and  quiet,  rich,  fortunate,  ^ and  flourish,  to  live  in  peace,, 
in  unity  and  concord,  a Country  well  tilled,  many  fair  built 
and  populous  Cities,  ubi  incoLe  nitent,  as  old  "Cato  said,  the 
people  are  neat,  polite  and  terse,  ubi  bene,  beateque  vivunt^ 
which  our  Politicians  make  the  chief  end  of  a Common-wealth; 
and  which  ^ Aristotle  Polit.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  cals  Commune  bo*~ 
num,  Polibius  lib.  6.  optabilem  selectum  staium.  That  coun- 
trey is  free  from  melancholy ; as  it  was  in  Italy  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  now  in  China,  now  in  many  other  flourishing 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  But  whereas  you  shall  see  many  dis- 
contents, common  grievances,  complaints,  poverty,  barbarism, 
beggeiy,  plagues,  wars,  rebellions,  seditions,  mutinies,  con- 
tentions, idlenesse,  riot,  epicurism,  the  land  ly  unfilled,  waste, 
full  of  bogs,  fens,  desalts,  &c.  cities  decayed,  base  and  poor 
towns,  villages  depopulated,  the  people  squalid,  ougly,  un- 
civil  ; that  kingdom,  that  country,  must  needs  be  discontent, 
melancholy,  hath  a sick  body,  and  had  need  to  be  reformed. 


Sim  • - ^ 10-  cap.  4.  ^ sce  Lip- 

varise  accitlunf  mnf  iHustnum  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  ut  in  humanis  corporibus 

re  m T animique,  sic  in  rcpublica,  &c.  a Ubi 

saius  publica  Minri-m’  I^lato.  ' Lib.  clc  re  rust.  f Vcl  jiublicam  ulilitatem  ; 

beau^  Fla'o  uu-  vsto.  Beau  ci vitas  non  ubi  pauci  bcati,  sed  tota  civitas 

t lato  quarto  de  rcpublica. 
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Now  that  cannot  well  be  effected,  till  the  causes  of  these 
maladies  be  first  removed,  which  comonly  proceed  from  their 
own  default,  or  some  accidental  inconvenience:  as  to  be  site 
in  a bad  clime,  too  far  North,  steril,  in  a barren  place,  as  the 
desart  of  Lybia,  desarts  of  Arabia,  places  void  of  waters,  as 
those  of  Lop  and  Belgian  in  Asia,  or  in  a bad  ayr,  as  at 
Alexandvetta^  Bantam,  Pisa,  Darazzo,  S.  John  de  Ullua, 
&(c.  or  in  danger  of  the  seas  continual  inundations,  as  in  many 
places  of  the  Low-countries  and  elsewhere,  or  neer  some  bad 
neighbors,  as  Hungarians  to  Turks,  Podolians  to  Tartars,  or 
almost  any  bordering  countries,  they  live  in  fear  still,  and  by 
reason  of  hostile  incursions  are  oftentimes  left  desolate.  So 
are  cities  by  reason  ^ of  wars,  fires,  plagues,  inundations, 
^ wilde  beasts,  decay  of  trades,  barred  havens,  the  seas  vio- 
lence, as  Antwerp  may  witness  of  late,  Syracuse  of  old, 
Brundusium  in  Italy,  Rhye  and  Dover  with  us,  and  many 
that  at  this  day  suspect  the  seas  fury  and  rage,  and  labor  against 
it  as  the  Venetians  to  their  inestimable  charge.  But  the  most 
frequent  maladies  are  such  as  proceed  from  themselves,  as  first 
when  religion  and  God’s  service  is  neglected,  innovated  or 
altered,  where  they  do  not  fear  God,  obey  their  prince,  where 
Atheism,  Epicurism,  Sacriledg,  Simony,  &c.  and  all  such 
impieties  are  freely  committed,  that  countrey  cannot  prosper. 
When  Abraham  came  to  Gerar,  and  saw  a bad  land,  he  said, 
sure  the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  that  place.  ‘^Cyprian  Echovius, 
a Spanish  Chorographer,  above  ail  other  Cities  of  Spain,  com- 
mends “ Borcino,  in  which  there  was  no  begger,  no  man 
poor  &c.  but  all  rich  & in  good  estate,  and  he  gives  the  reason, 
because  they  were  more  religious  then  their  neighbors:”  why 
was  Israel  so  often  spoiled  by  their  enemies,  led  into  captivity, 
&c.  but  for  their  idolatry,  neglect  of  God’s  word,  for  sacri- 
ledge,  even  for  one  Achan’s  fault?  And  what  shall  we  expect 
that  have  such  multitudes  of  Aclians,  church  robbers,  simo- 
niacal  Patrons,  &c.  how  can  they  hope  to  flourish,  that  neg* ** 
lect  divine  duties,  that  live  most  part  like  Epicures  ? 

Other  common  grievances  are  generally  noxious  to  a body 
politick ; alteration  of  laws  and  customs,  breaking  priviledges, 
generall  oppressions,  seditions,  &c.  observed  by  ‘^Aristotle, Bodin, 
Boterus,  Junius,  Arniscus,  &c.  I will  only  point  at  some  of 
the  chiefest.  ' Impotentia  gubernandi,  ataxia,  confusion, 


* Mantua  v?e  miserse  nimium  vicinaCrcmonae.  ’’  Interdum  a fcris,  ut  olim 
Mauritania, &c.  = Dcliciis  Hispanix  anno  l(i04.  Nemo  mains,  nemo  pauper, 

optimus  quisque  atqueditissimus.  Pie,  sanctcque  vivcbant  summaq;  cum  ve- 
neratione,  & limove  divino  cultui,  sacrisq  ; rebus  incumbebant.  Polit. 
1.3.  c.  5.  ' Boterus  Polit.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  Cum  nempe  princep.s  rerum  gcrcnda- 

rum  iwipcritus,  segnis,  oscitans,  suiquc  muncris  immemor,  aut  fatuus  cst. 
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ill  government,  which  proceeds  from  unskilful,  slothful,  gri- 
ping, covetous,  unjust,  rash,  or  tyrannizing  magistrates,  when 
they  are  fools,  idiots,  children,  proud,  wilful,  partial,  undis- 
creet,  oppressors,  giddy  heads,  , tyrants,  not  able  or  unfit  to 
manage  such  offices  : ^ many  noble  cities  and  flourishing  king- 
doms by  that  means  are  desolate,  the  whole  body  grones  under 
such  heads,  and  all  the  members  must  needs  be  misaffected, 
as  at  this  day  those  goodly  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  See.  grone 
under  the  burthen  of  a Turkish  government;  and  those  vast 
kingdoms  of  Muscovia,  Russia,  Sunder  a tyrannizing  Duke, 
Who  ever  heard  of  more  civil  and  rich  populous  countreys  then 
those  of  “ Greece,  Asia  Minor,  abounding  with  all  ^ wealth, 
multitudes  of  inhabitants,  force,  power,  splendor  and  magni- 
ficence?” and  that  miracle  of  country?,  a the  Holy  land,  that  in 
so  small  a compass  of  ground  could  maintain  so  many  Towns, 
Cities,  produce  so  many  fighting  mep?  Egypt  another  Para- 
dise, now  barbarous  and  desart,  and  almost  waste,  by  the  des- 
potical  government  of  an  imperious  Turk,  intolerabili  strvitu^ 
tis jugo premitur  (‘’one  saith)  not  only  fire  and  water,  goods 
or  lands,  sed  ipse  spiritiis  ab  insolentissimi  victoris peridet  nutu^ 
such  is  their  slavery,  their  lives  and  souls  depend  upon  his  inso- 
lent will  and  command.  A tyrant  that  spoyls  all  wheresoever  he 
comes,  insomuch  that  an  Historian  complains,  “ if  an  old  inha- 
bitant should  now  see  them,  he  would  not  know  them,  if  a tra- 
veller, or  stranger,  it  would  grieve  his  heart  to  behold  them.^’ 
Whereas  ‘‘Aristotle  notes,  Novee  exactiones^  nova  onera  impost^ 
ta^  new  burdens  and  exactions  daily  come  upon  them,  like  those 
of  which  Zosimus  lib.  2.  so  grievous,  utviriuxores,  patres Jilios 
prostituerent  ut  exactoribus  e questu^  they  must  needs  be 
discontent,  hinc  civitatum  gemitus  yi ploratiis,  as  Tully  holds, 
hence  come  those  complaints  and  tears  of  Cities,  “ poor,  mise- 
rable, rebellious,  and  desperate  subjects,  as  ^ Hippolitus  adds  : 
and  * as  a judicious  countrey-man  of  ours  observed  not  long  since 
in  a survey  of  that  great  Dutchy  of  Tuscany,  the  people  lived 
much  grieved  and  discontent,  as  appeared  by  their  manifold 
and  manifest  complainings  in  that  kinde.  “ That  the  State 
was  like  a sick  body  which  had  lately  taken  physick,  whose 
humors  are  not  yet  well  setled,  and  weakened  so  much  hy  purg- 
ing, that  nothing  was  left  but  melancholy. 

' Non  viget  respublica  rujas  caput  infirmatur.  Salisburiensis  c.  22.  « See 

D.  Fletcher’s  relation,  and  Alexander  Gagnimis  historic.  ’’  Abundans  omni 
dy^uiarum  affluentia,  incolarum  multitudinc  splendore  ac  potentia.  * Not 

."iboyc  200  miles  in  length,  60  in  breadth,  according  to  Adricomius.  **  Ro- 
mulus Ainascus.  * Sabcllicus.  Si  quis  incola  veins,  non  agnosccret,  si  quis 
peregrinus  ingemisrerct.  ‘‘Polit.  1.  5.  c.  6.  Crudelitas  principum,  impunitas 
scelcrurn,  violatio  legum  pccula'us  pecuniae  publics:,  &c.  ' Epist.  ^ De 

increm.  urb.  cap.  20.  subditi  miseri,  rcbelles,  despetati,  &c.  ■ « R.  Dalling- 

ton,  1 j96.  c-nc’.;r.io  libti. 
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"WTicreas  the  Princes  and  Potentates  are  immoderate  in  lust, 
Hypocrites,  Epicures,  of  no  religion,  but  in  shew  : Quid  hy- 
pr)crisi  fvagiliiis  ? what  so  brittle  and  unsure  ? what  sooner 
subverts  their  estates  then  wandring  and  raging  lusts,  on  their 
subjects  wives,  daughters  ? to  say  no  worse.  '1  hat  they  should 
facempr^ferre^  lead  the  way, to  all  vertuous  actions,  are  the 
ringleaders  oftentimes  of  all  mischief  and  dissolute  courses,  and 
by  that  means  their  countries  are  plagued,  “ '*  and  they  them- 
selves often  ruined,  banished,  or  murdered  by  conspiracy  of  their 
subjects,  as  Sardanapalus  was,  Dionysius  Junior,  Heliogabalus, 
Periander,  Pisisiratus,  Tarquinlus,  Timocrates,  Chikie.icus, 
Appius  Claudius,  Andronicus,  Galeaclus  Sforsia,  Alexander 
Me. dees,”  &c. 

Whereas  the  Princes  or  great  men  are  malicious,  envious, 
factious,  ambitious,  emulators,  they  tear  a Common-wealth 
asunder,  as  so  many  Gueffes  and  Gehcllines  disturb  the  quiet- 
mess  of  it,  ' and  with  mutual  murders  let  it  bleed  to  death  ; our 
-histories  are  too  full  of  such  barbarous  inhumanities,  and  the 
miseries  that  issue  from  them. 

Whereas  they  be  like  so  many  horse-leeches,  hungry,  grip- 
ing, corrupt,  ^ covetous,  avariti<e  mancipia^  ravenous  as 
wolves,  for  as  Tully  writes  ; qui praest  proclest^  S(  qui  peciidi- 
bus  pr<reest,  df^bet  eorum  utilitati  inservire  : or  such  as  prefer 
their  private  before  the  publick  good.  For  as  ^ he  said  long 
since,  res  privatce  publicis  semper  officere.  Or  whereas  they 
be  illiterate,  ignorant,  Empericks  in  policie,  uhi  deest facultas, 
^^virtus  (Aristot.  pol.  5.  cap.  8.)  ^ scientia,  wdse  only  by 
inheritance,  and  in  authority  by  birth-right,  favour,  or  for  their 
wealth  and  titles  ; there  must  needs  be  a fault,  " a great  defect: 
because  as  an  ° old  Philosopher  affirms,  such  men  are  not  al- 
w'ayes  fit.  “ Of  an  infinite  number,  few  alone  are  Senators, 
and  of  those  few,  fewer  good,  and  of  that  small  number  of  ho- 
nest good  and  noble  men,  few  that  are  learned,  wise,  discreet 
and  sufficient,  able  to  discharge  such  places,  it  must  needs  turn 
to  the  confusion  of  a State.” 

For  as  the  ^Princes  are,  so  are  the  people ; 2liaUs  Bex^ 


^ Boterns  1.  9.  c.  4.  Polit.  Quo  fit  ut  aut  rebus  desperatis  exulent,  aut  conju- 
ratione  subd  torum  ciudeLssime  tandem  trucidentur.  ’ Mutuis  odiis  & caedi- 
bus  ex  1 usti,  &c.  ^ Lucra  cx  mails,  scelcratisq;  caus's.  * Salust. 

For  mos.  part  ive  mistake  the  name  of  Polititians,  accounting  such  as  rcade 
Mat  hiavcl  and  Tacitus,  great  statesmen,  that  can  dispute  of  political  precepts, 
soppUmt  and  overthrow  the  r adversaries,  enrich  themselves,  get  honours,  dis- 
s mhle  ; but  what  is  this  to  the  bene  esse,  or  preservation  of  a Common- 
wealth? " Tmperium  snap  e sponte  corruit.  " Apul.  Prim.  Flor.  Ex  innu- 
merabilibus,  pauci  Senatores  gencre  nobiles,  e consular  bus  pauci  boni,  e bonis 
ad.iuc  1 atici  e>-udili  “ Kon  solum  vitia  cnncipiimt  ipsi  piincipes,  sed  etiam 
infundunt  in  civitatem,  pluscp  cxemplo  quam  petgato  notent.  Cic.  1.  dele- 
gibus. 
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tails  gr ex  : and  which  ^Antlgonus  riglit  well  said  of  old,  (jiii 
Macedonue  regem  erudit,  o nines  etiam  subditos  erudity  he 
that  teachech  the  king  of  Macedon,  teacheth  all  his  subjects,  is 
a true  saying  still. 

For  Princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book. 

Where  subjects  eyes  do  learn,  do  reade,  do  look. 

“ Velocius  & citius  nos 

Gorrumpunt  viciorum  exempla  domestica,  magnis 
Cum  SLibeant  aniinos  authoribus” 

Their  examples  are  soonest  followed,  vices  entertained,  if  they 
be  prophane,  irreligious,  lascivious,  riotous,  P]picurcs,  fac- 
tious, covetous,  ambitions,  illiterate,  so  vvill  the  commons  most 
part  be,  idle,  unthrifts,  prone  to  lust,  drunkards,  and  therefore 
poor  and  needy  Trsv/a  s-a(7tv  Kst!  ^for  poverty 

begets  sedition  and  villany)  upon  all  occasions  ready  to  mutine 
and  rebel,  discontent  still,  complaining,  murmuring,  grudging, 
apt  to  all  outrages,  thefts,  treasons,  murders,  innovations,  in 
debt,  shifters,  cozeners,  outlaws,  Frojiagatce  fam^e  ac  vitre. 
It  was  an  old  politician’s  Aphorism,  “ Fhey  that  are  poor  and 
bad,  envie  rich,  hate  good  men,  abhor  the  present  govern- 
ment, wish  for  a new,  and  would  have  all  turned  topsie  tur- 
vie.”  When  Cateline  rebelled  in  Rome,  he  got  a company  of 
such  deboshed  rogues  together,  they  were  his  familiars  and 
coadjutors,  and  such  have  been  your  rebels  most  part  in  all 
ages.  Jack  Cade,  I’om  Straw,  Kette,  and  his  companions. 

where  they  be  generally  riotous  and  contentious,  where 
there  be  many  discords,  many  laws,  many  law-suits,  many 
Lawyers,  and  many  Physicians,  it  is  a manifest  sign  of  a dis- 
tempered, melancholy  state,  as  Plato  long  since  maintained : 
for  where  such  kinde  of  men  swarm,  they  will  make  more  work 
for  themselves,  and  that  body  politick  diseased,  which  was 
otherwise  sound.  A general  mischief  in  these  our  times,  an 
unscnsible  plague,  and  never  so  many  of  them  : “ which  are 
now  multiplycd  (saith  Mat.  Geraldus,  *^a  Lawyer  himself,)  as  so 
many  Locusts,  not  the  parents,  hut  the  plagues  of  the  Country, 
and  for  the  most  part  a supercilious,  bad,  covetous,  litigious 
generation  of  men.  ^ Crumenimalga  natioy  A purse- 

milking  nation,  a clamorous  company,  gowned  vultures,  qui 

^ F,pi»t.  arl  Zen.  Juven.  Sat.  4.  Paupertas  seditionem  gignit  & malefidum, 
Arist.  pol.  2.  c.  7.  ' Salust.  Semper  in  civilate  ejuibusopes  nullre  sunt  bonis 

mvulent,  vetera  odcrc,  nova  cxoptair,  odio  suarum  rern  imuari  omnia  nclunt. 

Dc  Icgibus.  prnftigatx  in  repuh.  discip'iniE  est  indicium  jurisperitorum  nu- 
mcrus,  & medicorvi  copia.  = In  prasl.  stud,  juris.  Alultiplicantur  nunc  in 
'orris  nt  lot  ustsc  non  patris  parentes,  sed  pcstes,  pessimi  liomines,  majorc  ex 
paria  supt  rciliosi,  contemio.si,  1 citum  l itrocinium  cxerccnt.'  * Dousu 
opid.  lorjuielcia  lurba,  vultures  togati.  t Earc.  Argon. 
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<*.r  injuria  vivunt  ^ sanguine  civium^  theeves  and  Seminaries 
of  discord;  worse  then  any  polers  by  the  high  way  side,  auvi 
accipitres^  auri  exterehronides^  pecuniarum  hamiolce^  quad- 
ruptatoresy  Citric  harpagones,  fori  tintinabula^  monstra 
hominum^  mangones^  Sic.  that  take  upon  them  to  make  peace, 
but  are  indeed  the  very  disturbers  of  our  Peace,  a company  of 
irreligious,  Harpies,  scraping,  griping  catch-poles,  (I  mean 
our  common  hungry  Pettefoggers,  ^rabulas  forensesj\o\t  and 
honour  in  the  mean  time,  all  good  laws,  and  worthy  Lawyers, 
that  are  so  many  ’"Oracles  and  Pilots  of  a well  governed  com- 
mon-wealth.) Without  Art,  without  Judgement,  that  do 
more  harm,  as  ^ Livy  said,  quam  bella  externa.,  fames.,  mor- 
bive,  then  sicknesse,  wars,  hunger,  diseases  ; “ and  cause  a 
most  incredible  destruction  of  a Common-wealth,”  saith  ’’Se- 
sellius,  a famous  civilian  sometimes  in  Paris,  as  Ivie  doth  by 
an  Oke,  imbrace  it  so  long,  untill  it  hath  got  the  heart  out  of 
it,  so  do  they  by  such  places  they  inhabite ; no  counsel  at  all, 
no  justice,  no  speech  to  be  had,  nisi  eum  pramulseris,  he 
must  be  feed  still,  or  else  he  is  as  mute  as  a fish,  better  open  an 
Oyster  without  a knife.  Experto  crede  (saith  ‘"Salisburiensis) 
in  maims  eorum  millies  incidi..  Si  Charon  immitis  qui  nulli 
pepercit  unquam,  his  longe  clementior  esi;  “ I speak  out  of 
experience,  I have  been  a thousand  times  amongst  them,  and 
Charon  himself  is  more  gentle  than  they;  ‘'he  is  contented 
with  his  single  pay,  but  they  multiply  still,  they  are  never  sa- 
tisfied:” besides,  they  have  damnificas  linguas,  as  he  terms 
it,  nisi  funibiis  argenteis  vincias,  they  must  be  feed  to  say 
nothing,  and*  get  more  to  hold  their  peace,  then  we  can  to 
say  our  best.  They  will  speak  their  clients  fair,  and  invite 
them  to  their  tables,  but  as  he  follows  it,  of  all  injustice, 
there  is  none  so  pernicious  as  that  of  theirs,  which  when  they 
deceive  most,  will  seem  to  be  honest  men.”  They  take  upon 
them  to  be  peace-makers,  ^ fovere  causas  humilium^  to  lielp 
them  to  their  right,  patrocinantur  afflictis,  but  all  is  for  their 
own  good,  ut  loculos  pleninrum  exhauriant,  they  plead  for 
poor  men  gratis,  but  they  are  but  as  a stale  to  catch  others.  If 
there  be  no  jar,  ® they  can  make  a jar,  out  of  the  law  it  self 
finde  still  some  quirk  or  other,  to  set  them  at  odds,  and  con- 
tinue causes  so  long,  lustra  atiquot,  I know  not  how  many 

• Juris  consulti  domus  oraculu  civitatis.  Tully.  Lib.  3.  * Lib.  3. 

* Lib.  1.  de  rep.  Gallorum,  incredibilem  reipub.  perniciem  afferunt.  ' Po- 
lycrat.  lib.  '•Is  stipe  contenius,  & hi  asses  integros  sibi  multiplic.ari  jubent. 

* Plus  accipiunt  tacere,  quam  nos  loqui.  ' Totius  injustiliae  nulla  capitalior, 
quam  e irum  qui  cum  maximc  clecipiuht,  id  agunt,  lU  boni  viri  esscyideantur. 
^ Nam  quacunque  modo  causa  proceJat,  hoc  semper  agitur,  ut  loculi  impU  an- 
tur,  etsi  avaritia  nequit  satiari.  « Camden  m Norfolk. : qui  si  nihil  sit  litium 
c juris  apicibus  lites  tamen  serere  callent. 
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years  before  the  cause  is  heard,  and  when  ds  judged  and  deter- 
mined by  reason  of  some  tricks  and  errors,  jt  is  as  fresh  to  be- 
gin, after  twice  seven  years  sometimes,  as  it  was  at  fiist;  and. 
so  they  prolong  time,  delay  suits  till  they  have  enriched  them- 
selves, and  beggered  their  clients.  And  as  ''Cato  inveighed 
against  Isocrates  Scholars,  we  may  justly  tax  our  wrangling 
Lawyers,  they  do  consenescere  in  litibus,  are  so  litigious  and 
busie  here  on  earth,  that  1 think  they  will  plead  their  client’s 
causes  hereafter,  some  of  them  in  hell.  ' Simlerus  complains 
amongst  the  Sulssers  of  the  Advocates  in  his  time,  that  when 
they  should  make  an  end,  they  began  controversies,  and  “ pro- 
tract their  causes  many  years,  perswading  them  their  title  is 
good,  till  their  patrimonies  be  consumed,  and  that  they  have 
spent  more  in  seeking  then  the  thing  is  worth,  or  they  shall 
o-et  by  the  recovery.”  So  that  he  that  goes  to  law,  as  the  pro- 
verb is,  '"holds  a wolfe  by  the  ears,  or  as  a sheep  in  a storm 
runs  for  shelter  to  a brier,  if  he  prosecute  his  cause  he  is  con- 
sumed, if  he  surcease  his  suit  he  loseth  all ' ; what  difference? 
they  had  wont  heretofore,  saith  Austin,  to  end  matters,  per 
communes  arbitros ; and  so  in  Switzerland,  (we  are  informed 
by  Simlerus)  “ they  had  some  common  arbitrators,  or  dayes- 
men  in  every  Town,  that  made  a friendly  composition  betwixt 
man  and  man,  and  he  much  wonders  at  their  honest  simplicity, 
that  could  keep  peace  so  well,  and  end  such  great  causes  by 
that  means.  At  " Fez  in  Africk,  they  have  neither  Lawyers 
nor  Advocates ; but  if  there  be  any  controversies  amongst 
them,  both  parties  plaintiff  and  defendant  come  to  their  Alfa- 
kins  or  chief  Judge,  “ and  at  once  without  any  farther  appeals, 
or  pitifull  delays,  the  cause  is  heard  and  ended.”  Our  fore- 
fathers, as  " a worthy  Chorographer  of  ours  observes,  had  wont 
paucidis  criiculis  aureis^  with  a few  golden  crosses,  and  lines 
in  verse,  make  all  conveyances,  assurances.  And  such  was  the 
candor  and  integrity  of  succeeding  ages,  that  a Deed  (as  I have 
oft  seen)  to  convey  a whole  Manor,  'WdiS  iinpLicite  contained  in 
some  twenty  lines,  or  thereabouts  ; like  that  scede  or  Sjjtala 
Laconica,  so  much  renowned  of  old  in  all  contracts,  which 
7’ully  so  earnestly  commends  to  Atticus,  Plutarch  in  his 

**  Plutarch,  vit.  Cat,  causas  apud  inferos  quas  in  suam  fidem  receperunt,  pa- 
trocinio  suo  tuebuntur.  ‘ Lib.  2.  de  Hclvet.  repub.  non  explicandis,  sed  mo- 
licndis  Cf)ntroversiis  operam  d,\nt,  ita  ut  lite.s  in  multos  ann'o.s  extraliaiHur  suin- 
ma  cum  inolestia  utrisq;  partis  & dum  interea  pan'imonia  cxhauriaiuur.  ^ Lu- 
ptiin  auribus  tenent.  * Hor.  "■  Lib.  de  Helvct.  repub.  Judices  quocunqiic 
pagoconsiiiuunt  qui  arnica  aliqua  transactione  si  fieri  possit,  lites  tollant.  Ego 
inajorum  nostrorum  simpl  cita  em  admiror,  qui  sic  c.iusas  gravissimas  corn- 
posuerint,  &c.  " Clcnard  1.  1.  op.  Si  (jure  controversiae  utraq;  pars  judicein 

adtt,  is  semel  l’c  '>imul  rem  Ir.  nsigit,  audit:  nec  quid  sit  appellatio,  lacliry- 
nyj.sseq;  morse  noscunt.  •Camden.  »’ Lib.  10.  epist.  ad  Atticum,  cpist. 
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Lysandcr,  Aristotle  polit : Thucidides  lib.  I.  Diodorus 
and  Suklas  approve  and  magnifie,  for  that  Laconick  brevity  in 
this  kind;  and  well  they  might,  for,  according  to  'Tertullian, 
cerfa  sunt  paucis-,  there  is  much  more  certainty  in  fewer  words. 
And  so  was  it  of  old  throughout:  but  now  many  skins  of 
parchment  will  scarce  serve  turn  ; he  that  buys  and  sels  a 
house,  must  have  a house  full  of  writings,  there  be  so  many 
circumstances,  so  many  words,  such  tautological  repetitions 
of  all  particulars  (to  avoid  cavillation  they  say);  but  wehnde  by 
our  woful  experience,  that  to  subtle  wits  it  is  a cause  of  much 
more  contention  and  variance,  and  scarce  any  conveyance  so 
accurately  pened  by  one,  which  another  will  not  find  a crack 
in,  or  cavil  at ; if  any  one  word  be  misplaced,  any  little  error, 
all  is  disannulled.  That  which  is  la  w to  day,  is  none  to  mor- 
row, that  which  is  sound  in  one  man’s  opinion,  is  most  faulty 
to  another  ; that  in  conclusion,  here  is  nothing  amongst  us  but 
contention  and  confusion,  we  bandie  one  against  another.  And 
that  which  long  since  ' Plutarch  complained  of  them  in  Asia, 
may  be  verified  in  our  times.  “ These  men  here  assembled, 
come  not  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  to  offer  Jupiter  their  first 
fruits,  or  merriments  to  Bacchus;  but  an  yearly  disease  exas- 
perating Asia  hath  brought  them  hither,  to  make  an  end  of  their 
controversies  and  law  suits.”  Tis  multitudo  perdentium 
pereuntiiim^  a destructive  rout,  that  seek  one  another’s  ruine. 
Such  most  part  are  our  ordinary  suiters,  termers,  clients,  new 
stirs  every  clay,  mistakes,  errors,  cavils,  and  at  this  present,  as 
I have  heard  in  some  one  Court,  I know  not  how  many  thou- 
sand causes  : no  pel  son  free,  no  title  almost  good,  with  such 
bitternesse  in  following,  so  many  slights,  procrastinations,  de- 
I’ayes,  forgery,  such  cost  (for  infinite  sums  are  inconsiderately 
spent)  violence  and  malice,  I know  not  by  whose  fault,  law- 
yers, clients,  laws,  both  or  all:  but  as  Paul  reprehended  the 
‘Corinthians  long  since,  I may  more  positively  infer  now: 
“ There  is  a fault  amongst  you,  and  I speak  it  to  your  shame, 
Is  there  not  a “wise  man  amongst  you,  to  judge  between  his 
brethren?  but  that  a brother  goes  to  law  with  a brother.”  And 
* Christ’s  counsel  concerning  Law-suits,  was  never  so  fit  to  be 
inculcated,  as  in  this  age:  “-'Agree  with  thine  adversary 
q^uickly,”  &e.  Matth.  5.  25. 

1.  3.  *■  Lib.  de  Anim.  * Lib.  major  inorb.  corp.  an  animi.  Hi 

non  conveniunt  iit  diis  more  majorum  sacra  laciant,  non  ut  Jovi  primitias  ofTc- 
rant,  aut  Baccho  commessationes,  sed  anniversarius  morbus  e.xaspcrans  Asiain 
buc  cos  coegit,  ui  contendones  hie  peragant.  ' 1 Cor.  6.  .a,  6.  " Stuhi 

qiiando  demum  sapictis.'  Ps.  49.  8.  * Ol  which  Text  read  two  lcarnC(i  Scr- 

mon-s  *so  intituled,  and  preached  by  our  Regius  Professor,  D.  Frideaux ; 
primed  at  London  by  Foelix  Kingston,  1631.  ' 
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I could  repeat  many  such  particular  grievances,  which  must 
disturb  a body  politick.  To  shut  up  all  in  brief,  where  good 
government  is,  prudent  and  wise  Princes,  there  all  things  thrive 
and  prosper,  peace  and  happinesse  is  in  that  Land  : where  it  is 
otherwise,  all  things  are  ugly  to  behold,  incult,  barbarous,  un- 
civil, a Paradise  is  turned  to  a wilderness.  This  Island  amongst 
the  rest,  our  next  neighbors  the  French  and  Germanes,  may  be 
a sufficient  witnesse,  that  in  a short  time  by  that  prudent  po- 
licy of  the  Romans,  was  brought  from  barbarism;  see  but  what 
Caesar  reports  of  us,  and  Tacitus  of  those  old  Germans,  they 
were  once  as  uncivil  as  they  in  Virginia,  yet  by  planting  of 
Colonies  and  good  laws,  they  became  from  barbarous  outlaws, 

* to  be  full  of  rich  and  populous  cities,  as  now  they  are,  and 
most  flourishing  Kingdoms.  Even  so  might  Virginia,  and  those 
wild  Irish  have  been  civilized  long  since,  if  that  order  had  been 
heretofore  taken,  which  now  begins,  of  planting  Colonies,  &cc. 

I have  read  a '’discourse,  printed  Anno  1612.  “Discovering 
the  true  causes,  why  Ireland  was  never  intirely  subdued,  or 
brought  under  obedience  to  the  crown  of  England,  until  the 
beginning  of  his  Majestie’s  happy  reign.”  Yet  if  his  reasons 
were  throughly  scanned  by  a judicious  Politician,  I am  afraid 
he  would  not  altogether  be  approved,  but  that  it  would  turn  to 
the  dishonor  of  our  Nation,  to  suffer  it  to  lye  so  long  waste. 
Yea,  and  if  some  travellers  should  see  (to  come  neerer  home) 
those  rich,  united  Provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  &c.  over 
against  us;  those  neat  cities  and  populous  towns,  full  of  most 
industrious  artificers,  so  much  land  recovered  from  the  bea, 
and  so  painfully  preserved  by  those  artificial  inventions,  so 
wonderfully  approved,  as  that  of  Bemster  in  Holland,  ut  nihil 
hiiic  par  aut  simile  invenias  in  toto  orbe,  saith  Bertius  the 
Geographer,  all  the  world  cannot  match  it,  so  many  naviga- 
ble chanels  from  place  to  place,  made  by  men’s  hands,  &c.  and  , 
on  the  other  side  so  many  thousand  acres  of  our  fens  lie  drowm- 
cd,  our  cities  thin,  and  those  vile,  poor,  and  ugly  to  behold  in 
respect  of  theirs,  our  trades  decayed,  our  still  running  rivers 
stopped,  and  that  beneficiall  use  of  transportation,  wholly  neg- 
lected, so  many  Havens  voyd  of  ships  and  towns,  so  many 
Parks  and  borrests  for  pleasure,  barren  Heaths,  so  many  V^il- 
lages  depopulated,  &c.  I think  sure  he  would  hnde  some  fault. 

i may  not  deny  but  that  this  Nation  of  ourS,  doth  bene  audirc 
apud  exteros^  is  a most  noble,  a most  flourishing  kingdom,  by 


Sabdlicus  de  Germania.  Si  qui 
asrrrinw  » non  dicerct  ut  olim  tr.stcm  cuUu 

^ A 7,-inl  n?’l  P ■ Maje.sty ’s  Atturney  General  there 

Bruges' to  the  i6  blucc,  iron 
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common  consent  of  all  'Geographers,  Historians,  Politicians, 
tis  unica  velut  arx,  and  which  Quintius  In  Livy  said  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Peloponesus,  may  be  wel  applied  to  us,  we  are 
ie&t'udines  testa  sud  inclusi,  like  so  many  Tortoises  in  our 
shels,  safely  defended  by  an  angry  Sea,  as  a wall  on  all  sides. 
Our  Island  hath  many  such  honorable  Elogiums  ; and  as  a learned 
countreyman  of  ours  right  well  hath  it,  “ *^Ever  since  the  Nor- 
mans first  coming  into  England,  this  country  both  for  military 
matters,  and  all  other  of  civility,  hath  been  paralleled  with  the 
most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  our  Christian  world,” 
a blessed,  a rich  countrey,  and  one  of  the  fortunate  isles : and 
for  some  things  s preferred  before  other  countries,  for  expert 
seamen,  our  laborious  discoveries,  art  of  navigation,  true  Mer- 
chants, they  carry  the  bel  away  from  all  other  nations,  even  the 
Portugals  and  Hollanders  themselves;  “ without  all  fear,” 
saith  Boterus,  “ furrowing  the  Ocean  Winter  and  Summer, 
and  two  of  their  Captains,  with  no  less  valor  then  fortune,  have 
sailed  round  about  the  world.”  ' We  have  besides  many  par- 
ticular blessings,  which  our  neighbours  want,  the  Gospel  truly 
preached,  Church  discipline  established,  long  peace,  and  qulet- 
nesse  free  from  exactions,  forraign  fears,  invasions,  domes- 
tlcall  seditions,  well  manured,  fortified  by  Art,  and  Natuie, 
and  now  most  happy  in  that  fortunate  union  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  our  forefathers  have  labored  to  effect,  and  de- 
sired to  see:  But  m which  we  excel  all  others,  a wise,  learned. 
Religious  King,  another  Numa,  a .second  Augustus,  a true 
Josiah,  most  worthy  Senators,  a learned  Clergy,  an  obedient 
Commonalty,  &c.  Yet  amongst  many  roses,  some  thistles 
grow,  some  bad  weeds  and  enormities,  which  much  disturb  the 
peace  of  this  body  pollticke,  eclipse  the  honour  and  glory  of  it, 
fit  to  be  rooted  out,  and  with  all  speed  to  be  refoimed. 

The  first  is  idlenesse,  by  reason  of  which  we  have  many 
swarms  of  rogues  and  beggers,  theeyes,  drunkards,  and  dis- 
contented persons  (whom  Lycurgus  in  Plutarch  cals  nio)  bos 
reipuh.  the  boils  of  the  commonwealth)  many  poor  people  in 
all  our  Towns,  Civitates  ignobiles,  as  Polydore  cals  them, 
base  built  cities,  inglorious,  poor,  small,  rare  in  sight,  ruinous, 
and  thin  of  inhabitants.  Our  land  is  fertile  we  may  not  deny, 
full  of  all  good  things,  and  why  doth  it  not  then  abound  with 
cities,  as  well  as  Italy,  France,  Germany,  the  Low-countieys? 


« Ovtellus  Boterus,  Mercator,  Melcranus,  &c.  ^ Jam  incle  non  belli  glo- 

m,  quam  human.tatis  cultu  inter  Aorentissimas  orbis  Christiani  gentes 
mis  floruit.  Camrlen  Brit,  de  Normannis.  s Geog.  Keeker.  1 am  hiemt 
quam  estate  intrepide  sulcaut  Oceanum,  & duo  illorum 

daciaquam  tortuna  totius  oibem  teri^  vv  IT."!;  ! ToS  bu- 

•i  A t'crlile  soil,  good  air,  &c.  Tin,  Lead,  Wool,  Salfion,  S.C. 

teinnia  unica  velut  arx.  Botcr.  • Lib.  1.  hist.  ’ becauS 
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because  their  policy  hath  been  otherwise,  aiul  we  arc  not  so 
thrifty,  circumspect,  industrious  ; Idleness  is  the  mains  Ge- 
nius of  our  nation.  For  as  Boterus  justly  argues,  fertility  of 
a countrey  is  not  enough,  except  Art  and  Industry  be  joyned 
unto  it,  according  to  iVristotle,  riches  are  either  natural  or  ar- 
tificial; natural  are  good  land,  fair  mines,  &c.  artificial,  are 
manufactures,  coines,  <kc.  Many  kingdoms  are  fertile,  but  thin 
of  inhabitants,  as  that  Dutchy  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  which 
Leander  Albertus  so  much  magnifies  for  Com,  Wine,  Fmits, 
bcc.  vet  nothing  iieer  so  populous  as  those  which  are  more 
barren.  “ 'England,”  saith  he,  “ (London  only  excepted) 
hath  never  a populous  City,  and  yet  a fruitfull  Countrey.  I 
finde  46  cities  and  walled  towns  in  Alsatia,  a small  Province  in 
Germany,  50  castles,  an  infinite  number  of  Villages,  no 
ground  idle,  no  not  rocky  places,  or  tops  of  hils  are  untilled,  as 
^Munster  informeth  us.  In  ^Greichgea,  a small  terfitory  on  the 
Necker,  24  Italian  miles  over,  I read  of  20  walled  towns,  in- 
numerable villages,  each  one  containing  1 50  houses  most  part, 
besides  castles  and  Noblemen’s  Palaces.  I observe  in  ^ Turinge 
in  Dutchland  (twelve  miles  over  by  their  scale)  12  counties, 
and  in  them  144  cities,  2000  villages,  144  towns,  250  castles. 
In  8 Bavaria  34  cities,  46  towns,  &c.  ^Portugallia  inter amnis^ 
a small  plot  of  ground,  hath,  I46O  parishes,  1 30  monasteries, 
200  bridges.  Malta,  a barren  Island,  yeelds  20000  inhabitants. 
But  of  all  the  rest,  I admire  Lues  Guicciardine’s  relations  of  the 
Low-countries.  Holland  hath  26  cities,  4OO  great  villages. 
Zeland  10  cities,  102  parishes.  Brabant  26  cities,  102  pa- 
rishes. Flanders  28  cities,  90  towns,  1154  villages,  besides 
Abbies,  castles,  &c.  The  Low-countries  generally  have  three 
cities  at  least  for  one  of  ours,  and  those  far  more  populous  and 
rich:  and  what  is  the  cause,  but  their  industry  and  excellency 
in  all  maner  of  trades  ? Their  commerce,  which  is  maintained 
by  a multitude  of  Tradesmen,  so  many  excellent  chanels  made 
by  art,  and  opportune  havens,  to  which  they  build  their  Cities: 
all  which  we  have  in  like  measure,  or  at  least  may  have.  But 
their  chiefest  Lodestone  which  draws  all  maner  of  commerce 
and  merchandize,  which  maintains  their  present  estate,  is  not 
fertility  of  soyl,  but  industry  that  enricheth  them,  the  gold 
mines  of  Peru,  or  Nova  Hispania  may  not  compare  with  them. 
1 hey  have  neither  gold  nor  silver  of  their  own,  wine  nor  oyl, 
or  scarce  any  corn  growing  in  those  united  Provinces,  little  or 

Increment,  urb.  1.  1.  cap.  9.  ' Angliae,  excopto  Londino, nulla  cstcivitas 

memorabilis,  licet  ea  natio  reruin  omnium  copia  abundet.  '*  Cosmog.  lib.  3. 
cop.  119.  Villarum  non  cst  numerus,  nullus  locus  otiosus  aut  incullus.  ' Cliy- 
tteus  oral.  edit,  brancof  1.58.3.  Maginus  Gcog.  « Ortclius  e Vasco Pet. 
de  Medina.  ^ An  hundred  families  in  each. 
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no  Wood,  Tin,  Lead,  Iron,  Silk,  Wooll,  any  stuff  almost,  or 
Mettle  ; and  yet  Hungary,  Transilvania,  that  brag  of  their 
mines,  fertile  England  cannot  compare  with  them.  I dare 
boldly  say,  that  neither  France,  Tarentum,  Apulia,  Lombardy, 
or  any  part  of  Italy,  Valence  in  Spain,  or  that  pleasant  Anda- 
lusia, with  their  excellent  fruits.  Wine  andOyl,  two  Flarvests, 
no  not  any  part  of  Europe  is  so  flourishing,  so  rich,  so  popu- 
lous, so  full  of  good  ships,  of  w'ell  built  cities,  so  abounding 
with  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man.  Tis  our  Indies, 
an  Epitome  of  China,  and  all  by  reason  of  their  industry,  good 
policy,  and  commerce.  Industry  is  a Load-stone  to  draw  all 
good  things  ; that  alone  makes  countries  flourish,  cities  popu- 
lous, ® and  will  enforce  by  reason  of  much  manure,  which  ne- 
cessarily follows,  a barren  soyle  to  be  fertile  and  good,  as  Sheep, 
saith  '’Dion,  mend  a bad  pasture. 

Tell  me  ‘Politicians,  why  is  that  fruitful  Palestina,  noble 
Greece,  .(Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  so  much  decayed,  and  (meer 
carcasses  now)  fain  from  that  they  were  ? The  ground  is  the 
same,  but  the  government  is  altered,  the  people  are  grown 
sloathful,  idle,  their  good  husbandry,  policy,  and  industry  is 
decayed.  Non  fatigata  ant  ejfceta  humus,  as  Columella 
well  informs  Sylvinus,  sed  nostra  jit  inertia,  SHc.  May  a man 
believe  that  which  Aristotle  in  his  politicks,  Pausanias,  Ste- 
phanus,  Sophianus,  Gerbelius  relate  of  old  Greece  ? I find  here- 
tofore 70  Cities  in  Epirus,  overthrown  by  Paulus  iEmilius,  a 
goodly  Province  in  times  past,  ^ now  left  desolate  of  good 
towns  and  almost  inhabitants.  62  Cities  in  Macedonia  in  Stra- 
bo’s time.  I find  30  in  Laconia,  but  now  scarce  so  many  Vil- 
lages, saith  Gerbelius.  If  any  man  from  Mount  Taigetus 
should  view  the  countrey  round  about,  and  see  tot  delicias^,  tot 
urbes  per  Pelopontsum  dispersas,  so  many  delicate  and  brave 
built  cities  with  such  cost  and  exquisite  cunning,  so  neatly  set 
out  in  Peloponesus,  'he  should  perceive  them  now  ruinous  and 
overthrown,  burnt,  waste,  desolate,  and  laid  level  wdth  the 
ground.  Jncredibile  dictu,  Sic.  And  as  he  laments,  2uis 
talia  fando  Temperet  a lachrijmis?  2uis  ta?n  darns  aut 
ferreus,  (so  he  prosecutes  it)  Who  is  he  that  can  sufficiently 
condole  and  commiserate  these  mines  ? Where  are  those  4000 
cities  of  .Egypt,  those  100  cities  in  Crete  ? Are  they  now  come 
^o  two  ?.  What  saith  Pliny  and  Elian  of  old  Italy  ? 1 here  were 
in  former  ages  1166  cities:  Blondus  and  Machiavel,  both  grant 

» Popi'.U  muUUudo  diligente  cultura  foscunclat  solum.  Boter.  1.  8.  c.  3. 
‘>  Orat.35.  l erra  ubi  oves  stabulantur  optima  agricolis  ob  stcrcu.s.  ' De  re 

rusi.  ].  2.  c"p.  1.  Hodic  urbibus  desolatur,  & magna  ex  pane  incolis  desii- 
lu  tur.  (jerbclius  desc.  Grrccias  lib.  d.  * Videbit  eas  fere  armies  aut  eversas, 
aut  solo  sequatas,  aut  in  rudera  fasdissime  dcjectas  Gerbelius. 
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them  now  nothing  necr  so  populous,  and  full  of  good  towns 
as  in  the  lime  of  Augustus  (for  now  Leander  Albertus  can  finde 
hut  300  at  most)  and  if  we  may  give  credit  to  ‘ Livy,  not  then 
so  strong  and  puissant  as  of  old:  “ I'hey  mustered  70  Legions 
in  former  times,  which  now  the  known  world  will  scarce 
yecld.  Alexander  built  70  cities  in  a short  space  for  his  part, 
our  Sultans  and  Turks  demolish  twice  as  many,  and  leave  all 
desolate.  Many  will  not  beleeve  but  that  our  Island  of  Great 
Britain  is  now  more  populous  then  ever  it  was  ; yet  let  them 
read  Bede,  Leland,  and  others,  tliey  shall  finde  it  most  flou- 
rished in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  in  the  Conqueror’s  time 
was  far  better  inhabited,  then  ac  this  present.  See  that  Domes- 
day-Book,, and  shew  me  those  thousands  of  Parishes,  which 
are  now  decayed,  cities  ruined,  Villages  depopulated,  &c. 
The  lesser  the  territory  is,  commonly  the  richer  it  is.  Parvus 
sed  bene  ctiitus  ager.  As  those  Athenian,  Lacedseraonian, 
Arcadian,  Aelian,  Sycionian,  Messenian,  &c.  Common- 
wealths of  Greece  make  ample  proof,  as  those  Imperial  Cities, 
and  free  States  of  Germany  may  witnesse,  those  Cantons  of 
Switzers,  Rheti,  Grisons,  Walloons,  Territories  of 'J  uscanie, 
Luke  and  Senes  of  old,  Piedmont,  Mantua,  Venice  in  Italy, 
Raguse,  &c. 

'1  hat  Prince  therefore  as,  " Boterus  adviseth,  that  will  have 
a rich  Countrey,  and  fair  Cities,  let  him  get  good  Trades, 
Priviledges,  painful  inhabitants.  Artificers,  and  suffer  no  rude 
Matter  unwrought,  as  Tin,  Iron,  Wool,  Lead,  &c.  to  be 
transported  out  of  his  Country.  ’’A  thing  in  part  seriously  at- 
tempted amongst  us,  but  not  effected.  And  because  industry 
of  men,  and  multitude  of  Trade  so  much  avails  to  the  ornament 
and  enriching  of  a Ki  gdom  ; those  ancient  ‘Massilians  would 
admit  no  man  into  their  city  that  had  not  some  Trade.  Selym 
the  first  Turkish  Emperor  procured  a thousand  good  Artificers 
to  be  brought  from  'I'auris  to  Constantinople.  The  Polanders 
indented  with  Henry  Duke  of  Anjou,  their  new  chosen  King, 
to  bring  with  him  an  hundred  families  of  Artificers  into  Poland. 
James  the  first  in  Scotland  (as  ’^Buchanan  wiites)  sent  for  the 
best  Artificers  he  could  get  in  Europe,  and  gave  them  great 
rewards  to  teach  his  subjects  their  severall  1 radcs.  Edward 
the  third,  our  most  renowned  King,  to  his  eternal  memory, 
brought  clothing  first  into  this  Island,  transporting  some  fami- 
lies of  Artificers  from  Gaunt  hither.  How  many  goodly  ci- 
ties could  I reckon  up,  that  thrive  wholly  by  Trade,  where 

^ Vib.  7.  Septuaginta  olim  Icgiones  serptae  dlcuntur;  quas  vires  liodic,  iVc- 
* Poiit.  1.  3,  c.  8.  *»  For  dying  of  cloaths,  and  dressing,  ' Valcr.  1.  2. 

^ ^ Hist.  Scot.  lib.  10.  Magnis  propositis  prxniiis,  ut  Scoti  ab  iis  edo- 
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thousands  of  Inhabitants  live  singular  wcl  by  their  fingers  ends : 
As  Florence  in  Italy  by  making  cloth  of  Gold  ; great  Millan 
by  Silke,  and  all  curious  Works  ; Arras  in  Artois  by  those  fair 
Hangings  ; many  cities  in  Spain,  many  in  France,  Germany, 
have  none  other  maintenance,  especially  those  within  the  Land. 
^ Mecha  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  stands  in  a most  unfruitfull  country, 
that  wants  water,  amongst  the  Rocks  (as  Vertomanus  describes 
it)  and  yet  it  is  a most  elegant  and  pleasant  city,  by  reason  of 
the  traffick  of  the  East  and  West.  Ormus  in  Persia  is  a most 
famous  Mart-Town,  hath  nought  else  but  the  opportunity  of 
tlie  haven  to  make  it  flourish.  Corinth  a noble  city  (Lumen 
Grecise,  I'ully  calls  it)  the  Eye  of  Greece,  by  reason  of  Cen- 
chreas  and  Lecheus,  those  excellent  Ports,  drew  all  that  traf- 
fick of  the  Ionian  and  Aegean  seas  to  it;  and  yet  the  country 
about  it  was  citrva  (SC  superciliosay  as  “Strabo  terms  it,  rugged 
and  harsh.  W e may  say  the  same  of  Athens,  Actium,  Thebes, 
Sparta,  and  most  of  those  towns  in  Greece.  Nuremberg  in 
Germany  is  sited  in  a most  Barren  soil,  yet  a noble  Imperial 
city,  by  the  sole  industry  of  Artificers,  and  cunning  Trades, 
they  draw  the  riches  of  most  countries  to  them,  so  expert  in 
Manufactures,  that  as  Salust  long  since  gave  out  of  the  like, 
Sedem  animce  in  extremis  digitis  hahenty  their  soul,  or  in- 
tellectus  agenSy  was  placed  in  their  fingers  end ; and  so  we 
may  say  of  Basil,  Spire,  Cambray,  Francfurt,  8cc.  It  is  almost 
incredible  to  speak  what  some  write  of  Mexico,  and  the  Cities 
adjoyning  to  it,  no  place  in  the  world  at  their  first  discovery 
more  populous,  " Mat.  Riccius  the  Jesuite  and  some  others, 
relate  of  the  industry  of  the  Chinaes  most  populous  countreys, 
not  a begger  or  an  idle  person  to  be  seen,  and  how  by  that 
means  they  prosper  and  flourish.  We  have  the  same  means, 
able  bodies,  pliant  wits,  matter  of  all  sorts,  W ool.  Flax,  Iron, 
Tin,  Lead,  Wood,  &c.  many  excellent  subjects  to  work  upon, 
only  industry  is  wanting.  We  send  our  best  commodities  be- 
yond the  seas,  which  they  make  good  use  of  to  their  necessi- 
ties, set  themselves  a work  about,  and  severally  improve, 
selling  the  same  to  us  back  at  dear  rate^,  or  else  make  toyes 
and  babies  of  the  Tails  of  them,  which  they  sell  to  us  again, 
at  as  great  a reckoning  as  the  whole.  In  most  of  our  cities, 
some  few  excepted,  like  " Spanish  loyterers,  we  live  wholly 
by  lipling-Inns  and  Ale-houses;  Malting  are  their  best 


* Munst.  cosm.  1.  .5.  c.  74.  Agro  omnium  rerum  infoecundissimo  aqua  indi- 
gente  inter  saxeta,  urbs  tamen  clcgantissima,  ob  Oricntis  negotiationcs  & Oc- 
cidentis.  Lib.  8.  Geogr:  ob  asperum  situm.  " Lib.  Edit,  a Nic.  Tre- 

gant.  Eclg.  A.  lolb.  cxpcdit.  in  Sinas.  " Ubi  nobilcs  probri  loco  habcnt 
aricm  aliquam  prolitcri.  Cleonard.  cp.  1.  1. 
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ploughs,  their  greatest  traffick  to  sell  ale.  p Meteran  and  some 
other  object  to  us,  that  we  are  no  whit  so  industrious  as  the 
Hollanders:  “ Manual  trades  (saith  he)  which  are  more  cu- 
rious or  troublesome,  are  wholly  exercised  by  strangers  : they 
dwell  in  a Sea  full  of  Fish,  but  they  are  so  idle,  they  will  not 
catch  so  much  as  shall  serve  their  own  turns,  but  buy  it  of 
their  neighbours.”  Tush‘S  Mtre  liberum,  they  fish_  under 
our  noses,  and  sell  it  to  us  when  they  have  done,  at  their  own 
prices. 

Pudet  baec  opprobria  nobis 

Et  dici  potuisse,  & non  potuisse  refelli.” 

I am  ashamed  to  hear  this  objected  by  strangers,  and  know 
not  how  to  answer  it. 

A.mongst  our  Towns,  there  is  only  London  that  bears  the 
face  of  a City,  * Epitome  Britannia,  a famous  Emporium, 
second  to  none  beyond  Seas,  a noble  Mart : But  sola  crescit, 
de  crescentibus  aliis  ; and  yet  in  my  slender  judgement,  de- 
fective in  many  things.  The  rest  (‘  some  few  excepted)  are 
in  mean  estate,  ruinous  most  part,  poor  and  full  of  beggers, 
by  reason  of  their  decayed  trades,  neglected  or  bad  policy, 
idlenesse  of  their  Inhabitants,  riot,  which  had  rather  beg  or 
ioyter,  and  be  ready  to  starve,  then  work. 

I cannot  deny  but  that  something  may  be  said  in  defence 
of  our  Cities,  “that  they  are  not  so  fair  built,  (for  the  sole 
magnificence  of  this  Kingdom  (concerning  buildings)  hath 
been  of  old  in  those  Norman  Castles  and  Religious  Houses)  so 
rich,  thick  sited,  populous,  as  in  some  other  countries  ; be- 
sides the  reasons  Cardan  gives.  Subtil.  Lib.  1 1.  we  want  Wine 
and  Oyl,  their  two  Harvests,  we  dwell  in  a colder  Air,  and 
for  that  cause  must  a little  more  liberally  feed  of  Flesh,  as 
all  Northern  Countries  do:  Our  provisions  will  not  therefore 
extend  to  the  maintenance  of  so  many : yet  notwithstanding 
we  have  matter  of  all  sorts,  an  open  sea  for  traffick,  as  well 
as  the  rest,  goodly  Havens.  And  how  can  we  excuse  our 

»L\b.  13.  Bcig.  Hist,  non  tarn  laborlosi  ut  Belgae,  sed  ut  Hispani  otiatores 
▼itam  utplurimum  otiosam  agentes:  artes  manuariae  quae  piurimum  habentinse 
labors  & difficultatis,  majoremq;  requirunt  industriam,  a peregrinis  Sc  exte- 
ris  exercentur;  habitant  in  piscosissimo  mari,  interea  tantum  non  piscantur 
sufFecerit  sed  a vicinis  emerc  coguntur.  i Grotii  Liber, 
f V numcroque  potens.  Sc  robore  gentis.  Scaliger.  ‘ Camden. 

' York,  Bristow,  Norwich,  Worcester,  Sec.  “ M.  Gainsford’s  Argument: 
Because  Gentlemen  dwell  with  us  in  the  Country  villages,  our  Cities  are  lesse, 

« nothing  to  the  purpose:  put  three  liundred  or  four  hundred  villages  in  a 
bhirc,  and  every  village  yecld  a Gentleman,  what  is  four  hundred  families  to 
cncrease  one  of  our  Cities,  or  to  contend  with  theirs,  which  stand  thicker  ? 
nd  wherti.as  our’s  usually  consists  of  seven  thousand,  theiv’s  consists  of  forty 

* Maxim.a  pars  victus  in  came  consistit.  Polyd.  Lib.  1. 
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negligence,  our  riot,  drunkennesse,  See.  and  such  enormities 
that  follow  it  ? We  have  excellent  laws  enacted,  you  will  say, 
severe  statutes,  houses  of  correction,  &c.  to  small  purpose  it 
seems,  it  is  not  houses  will  serve,  but  cities  of  correction, 
y our  trades  generally  ought  to  be  reformed,  wants  supplied.  In 
other  countries  they  have  the  same  grievances,  I confesse,  but 
that  doth  not  excuse  us,  * wants,  defects,  enormities,  idle 
drones,  tumults,  discords,  contention.  Law-suits,  many  Laws 
made  against  them  to  represse  those  innumerable  brawls 
and  Law-suits,  excesse  in  Aparell,  Diet,  decay  of  Tillage, 
Depopulations,  ^ especially  against  Rogues,  Beggars,  JEgyp- 
tian  vagabonds  (so  termed  at  least)  which  have  ^ swarmed  all 
over  Gennany,  France,  Italy,  Poland,  as  you  may  reade  in 
'’Munster,  Cranzius,  and  Aventinus  ; as  those  Tartars  and 
Arabians  at  this  day  do  in  the  Eastern  countries  : Yet  such 
hath  been  the  iniquity  of  all  ages,  as  it  seems  to  small  pur- 
pose. Nemo  in  nostra  civitate  mendicus  esto^  saith  Plato,  he 
will  have  them  purged  from  a Common-wealth,  “ as  a bad 
humor  from  the  body,”  that  are  like  so  many  Ulcers  and  Boils, 
and  must  be  cured  before  the  Melancholy  body  can  be  eased. 

What  Carolus  Magnus,  the  Chinese,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Duke  of  Saxony,  and  many  other  states  have  decreed  in  this 
case,  reade  Arniseus  cap.  ly.  Boterus  libro  8.  cap.  2.  Osorius 
de  Rebus  gest.  Eman.  lib.  1 1 . When  a country  is  over- 
stored  with  people,  as  a pasture  is  oft  overlaid  with  cattle, 
they  had  wont  in  former  times  to  disburden  themselves,  by 
sending  out  colonies,  or  by  wars,  as  those  old  Romans,  or 
by  employing  them  at  home  about  some  publick  buildings,  as 
Bridges,  Rode-waies,  for  which  those  Romans  were  famous 
in  this  Island  : As  Augustus  Caesar  did  in  Rome,  the  Spaniards 
in  their  Indian  Mines,  as  at  Potosa  in  Peru,  where  some 
30000  men  are  still  at  work,  6000  Furnaces  ever  boyling,  Sec. 
* Aqueducts,  Bridges,  Havens,  those  stupend  works  of  Trajan, 
Claudius  at  ' Ostium,  Dioclesiani  Therma,  Fucinus  Lacus,  that 
Pireum  in  Athens,  made  by  Themistocles,  Ampitheatrums  of 
curious  Marble,  as  at  Verona,  Civitas  Philippi,  and  Heraclea 
in  Thrace,  those  Appian  and  Flaminian  wayes,  prodigious 

y Refraenate  monopolii  licentiam,  pauciores  alantur  otio,  redintegretur  agri- 
colatio,  lanificium  instauretur,  ut  sit  honestum  negotium  quo  se  exerceat  otiosa 
ilia  turba.  Nisi  his  mails  medentur,  frustra  exercent  justitiam.  Mor.  Utop.  Lib. 
1.  * Mancipiis  locuples  eget  aeris  Cappadocum  rex.  Hor.  * Regis  digni- 

tatis non  est  exercere  imjjerium  in  mendicos  sed  in  opulentos.  Non  est  regni 
secus,  sed  carceris  esse  custos.  Idem.  • Colluvies  hominum  mirabilcs  ex- 
CQCti  solo,  immundi  vestes  faedi  visu,  furti  imprimis  acres,  &c.  ■’ Cosmog. 

1.  3.  cap.  5.  = Seneca.  Haud  minus  turpia  principi  multa  supplicia,  quam 

medico  multa  funera.  •‘Ac  pituitam  & bilem  a corpora  (11.  de  leg.)  omnes 
\Tilt  exterminari.  * See  Lipsius  Admiranda.  ^ De  quo^Suet.  in  Claudio, 
& Plinius  c.  36. 
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works  all  may  witnesse : and  rather  then  they  should  be  ® idle, 
as  those  ^ ^Egyptian  Pharaohs,  Maris  and  Sesostris  did,  to  task 
their  subjects  to  build  unnecessary  Pyramides,  Obelisks,  Laby- 
rinths, Chanels,  Lakes,  Gigantian  works  all,  to  divert  them 
from  Rebellion,  Riot,  Drunkennesse,  ‘ 2'uo  scilicet  alantur^ 
ik  ne  vagando  laborare  clesuescant. 

Another  eye-sore  is  that  want  of  conduct  and  navigable  rL 
vers,  a great  blemish  as  ^ Boterus,  ^ Hippolitus  a Collibus,  and 
other  Politicians  hold,  if  it  be  neglected  in  a Common  wealth. 
Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  bestowed  in  the  Low-Countries 
on  this  behalf,  in  the  Dutchy  of  Millan,  Territory  of  Padua 
in  ” France,  Italy,  China,  and  so  likewise  about  corrivations 
of  Water  to  moisten  and  refresh  barren  Grounds,  to  drean 
Fens,  Bogs,  and  Moors.  Massinissa  made  many  inward  parts 
of  Barbarie  and  Numidia  in  Africk,  before  his  time  incult  and 
horrid,  fruitful  and  bartable  by  this  means.  Great  industry  is 
generally  used  all  over  the  Eastern  Countries  in  this  kinde, 
especially  in  ^Egypt,  about  Babylon  and  Damascus,  as  Verto- 
mannus  and  ” Gotardus  Arthus  relate  ; about  Barcelona,  Sego- 
via, Murtia,  and  many  other  places  of  Spain,  Millan  in  Italy, 
by  reason  of  which,  their  Soil  is  much  impoverished,  and  infinite 
commodities  arise  to  the  Inhabitants. 

The  Turks  of  late  attempted  to  cut  that  Istmos  betwixt 
Africk  and  Asia,  which  ° Sesostris  and  Darius,  and  some  Pha- 
raohs of  iEgypt  had  formerly  undertaken,  but  with  ill  successe, 
as  P Diodorus  Siculus  records,  and  Pliny,  for  that  Red-sea  be- 
ing three  cubits  higher  then  ^gypt,  would  have  drowned  all 
the  country,  c^pto  destiterant^  they  left  off ; yet  as  the  same 
Diodorus  writes,  Ptolomy  renewed  the  work  many  years 
after,  and  absolved  it  in  a more  opportune  place. 

That  Istmos  of  Corinth  was  likewise  undertaken  to  be  made 
navigable  by  Demetrius,  by  Julius  C^sar,  Nero,  Domitian, 
Herodes  Atticus,  to  make  a speedy  “passage,  and  lesse  dan- 
gerous, from  tlie  Ionian  and  ^gean  seas;  but  because  it  could 
not  be  so  well  effected,  the  Peloponesians  built  a wall  like  our 
Pitts  wall  about  Schaenute, where  Neptune’s  Temple  stood,  and 


• Ut  egestati  simul  & ignaviae  occurratur,  opificia  condiscaiitur,  tenues  sub- 
evcntur,  Bodin.  1.  6.  c.  2.  num.  6,  7.  **  Ainasis  ^gypti  Rex  legem  pro- 

rmi  gavit,  ut  cmnes  subditi  quotannis  rationem  redderent  unde  viverent. 
Buscoldus  discursu  polit.  cap.  2.  ^ Lib.  1 . de  increm.  Urb.  cap.  6.  ‘ Cap. 

c increm  urb.  Quas  flumen,  lacus,  aut  mare  alluit.  "*  Incredibilem  com- 
mocJitatcm,  vectura  mercium  trcs  fluvii  navigabiles,  &c.  Boterus  de  Gallia. 

nii  K ° 2-  Rotam  in  medio  flumine  constituunt, 

cui  ex  pellibus  ammalium  consutos  uteres  appendunt,  lii  dum  rota  movetur, 
per  Canales,  &c.  p Centum  pedes  lata  fossa  30.  alta.  s Contrary* 
ra  T ^ Archimedes,  who  holds  the  superficies  of  all  waters  even.  *■  Lib.  1. 

nr  k • e*  P^'^sanias,  Ac  Nic.  Gcrbclius.  Munster.  Cosm.  lib.  4.  cap.  36, 
revior  foret  navigatio  Ac  minus  periculosa. 
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in  the  shortest  cut  over  the  Istmos,  of  which  Diodorus  lib.  11. 
Herodotus  lib.  8.  Vran.  Our  latter  writers  call  it  Hcxami- 
lium,  which  Amurath  the  Turk  demolished,  the  Venetians 
anno  1453.  repaired  in  15  daies  with  30000  men.  Some, 
saith  Acosta,  would  have  a passage  cut  from  Panama  to  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios  in  America ; but  Thuanus  and  Serres  the  b rench 
historians  speak  of  a famous  aqueduct  in  France,  intended  In 
Henry  the  fourth’s  time,  from  the  Loyr  to  the  Seine,  and  from 
Rodanus  to  Loyr.  The  like  to  which,  was  formerly  assayed 
by  Domitian  the  Emperor,  ’’from  Arar  to  Mosella,  which 
Cornelius  Tacitus  speaks  of  In  the  13  of  his  Annals,  after  by 
Chaiis  the  great  and  others.  Much  cost  hath  in  former  times 
been  bestowed  in  either  new  making  or  mending  chanels  of 
rivers,  and  their  passages,  (as  Aurelianus  did  by  Tyber  to 
make  It  navigable  to  Rome,  to  convey  corn  from  ^Egypt  to 
the  city,  vaclum  alvei  tumentis  effodit  saith  Vopiscus,  bk  Ty- 
buris  ripas  extruxit^\ve.  made  banks,  &c.)  decayed 

havens,  which  Claudius  the  Emperor  with  infinite  pains  and 
charges  attempted  at  Ostia,  as  I have  said.  The  Venetians  at 
this  day  to  preserve  their  City  ; many  excellent  means  to  en- 
rich their  Territories,  have  been  fostered,  invented  in  most 
Provinces  of  Europe,  as  planting  some  Indian  plants  amongst 
us.  Silk-worms,  the  very  Mulberry  leaves  in  the  Plaines  of 
Granado,  yeeld  30000  crowns  per  annum  to  the  King  of 
Spain’s  coffers,  besides  those  many  trades  and  artificers  that  are 
busied  about  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Granado,  Murcia,  and  all 
over  Spain.  In  France  a great  benefit  is  raised  by  salt,  &c. 
whether  these  things  might  not  be  as  happily  attempted  with 
us,  and  with  like  successe,  it  may  be  controverted.  Silk-worms, 
(I  mean)  Vines,  fir  trees,  &c.  Cardan  exhoits  Edward  the 
sixth  to  plant  Olives,  and  is  fully  perswaded  they  would  pros- 
per in  this  Island.  ^V ith  us,  navigable  rivers  are  most  part 
neglected ; our  streams  are  not  great,  I confess,  by  reason  of 
the  narrowness  of  the  Island,  yet  they  run  smoothly  and  even, 
not  headlong,  swift,  or  amongst  rocks  and  shelves,  as  fomiog’ 
Rhodanus  and  Loyre  in  I ranee,  Tygris  in  Mesopotamia,  vio- 
lent Durius  in  Spain,  with  cataracts  and  whirl-pools,  as  the 
Rhine,  and  Danubius,  about  Shaphausen,  Lausenburgh,  Linz, 
and  Cremmes,  to  endanger  navigators ; or  broad  shallow,  as 
Neckar  in  the  Palatinat,  Tibris  in  Italy;  but  calm  and  fair  as 
Arar  in  France,  Hebrus  in  Macedonia,  Eurotes  In  Laconia, 
they  gently  glide  along,  and  might  as  well  be  repaired  many  of 

Charles  the  great  went  about  to  make  a chanel  from  Rhine  to  Danubiut. 
Eil.  Pirkimerus  descript.  Ger.  the  ruLnes  are  yet  seen  about  Wessenberg  from 
Rednich  to  Altiraul.  Ut  navigabilia  inter  se  Occidentis  & Septenuioms  lU-ora 
fiererit.  * Maginus  Geogr.  Simlerus  dc  rep.  Helvet.  lib.  1.  descnbit. 
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them  mean  Wie,  Trent,  Ouse,  Thamisis  at  Oxford,  the 
defect  of  which  we  feel  in  the  mean  time)  as  the  river  of  Lee 
from  Ware  to  London.  B.  Atwater  of  old,  or  as  some  will 
Henry  1.  ‘‘made  a channel  from  Trent  to  Lincoln,  navigabl-e  ; 
which  now,  saith  Mr.  Camden  is  decayed,  and  much  mention 
is  made  of  anchors,  and  such  like  monuments  found  about  old 
* Verulamium,  good  ships  have  formerly  come  to  Exeter,  and 
many  such  places,  whose  Chanels,  Havens,  Ports  are  noVv 
barred  and  rejected.  W e contemn  this  benefit  of  carriage  by 
waters,  and  are  therefore  compelled  in  the  inner  parts  of  this 
Island,  because  portage  is  so  dear,  to  eat  up  our  commodities 
our  selves,  and  live  like  so  many  boars  in  a sty,  for  want  of 
vent  and  utterance. 

We  have  many  excellent  havens,  royal  havens,  Falmouth, 
Portsmouth,  Milford,  &c.  equivalent  if  not  to  be  preferred  to  that 
Indian  Havana,  old  Brundusium  in  Italy,  Aulis  in  Greece,  Am- 
bracia  in  Acarnia,  Suda  in  Crete,  which  have  few  ships  in 
them,  little  or  no  traffick  or  trade,  which  have  scarce  a village 
on  them,  able  to  bear  great  cities,  sed  mderint  politici.  I 
could  here  justly  tax  many  other  neglects,  abuses,  errors,  de- 
fects among  us,  and  in  other  countries,  depopulations,  riot, 
drunkennesse,  &c.  and  many  such,  qute  nunc  in  aurem  susur- 
rare  non  hbet.  But  I must  take  heed,  ne  quid gravius  dicaniy 
that  I do  not  overshoot  myself,  Siis  Minervam,  I am  forth  of 
my  element,  as  you  peradventure  suppose  ; and  sometimes  ve~ 
Titus  odium  punt,  as  he  said,  “ verjuice  and  oatmeal  is  good 
for  a Parret.  For  as  Lucian  said  of  an  Historian,  I say  of  a 
Politician.  He  that  will  freely  speak  and  write,  must  be  for 
ever  no  subject,  under  no  prince  or  law,  but  lay  out  the  matter 
truly  as  it  is,  not  caring  what  any  can,  will,  like  or  dislike. 

We  have  good  laws,  I deny  not,  to  rectifie  such  enormities, 
and  so  in  all  other  countries,  but  it  seems  not  alwayes  to  good 
purpose.  We  had  need  of  some  general  visitor  in  our  age,  that 
should  reform  what  is  amiss;  a just  army  of  Rosie  crosse  men, 
for  they  wil  amend  all  matters,  (they  say)  religion,  policy, 
maners,  with  arts,  sciences,  &c.  Another  Attila,  Famberlane, 
Hercules,  to  strive  with  Achelous,  Augea  stabiilwm  purgure, 
to  subdue  tyrants,  as  ' he  did  Diomedes  and  Busiris:  to  expel 
theeves,  as  he  did  Cacus  and  Lacinius  : to  vindicate  poor  cap- 
w Hesione  : to  passe  the  Torrid  Zone,  the  deserts 

o Lybia,  and  purge  the  world  of  monsters  andCentaures  : Or 
another  I heban  Crates  to  reform  our  maners,  to  compose  quar- 
re  s an  controversies,  as  in  his  time  he  did,  and  was  tlierefore 


f'  * Lincolnsliire.  Fossedike.  + Near  S.  Albons. 
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adored  for  a god  in  Athens.  “ As  Hercules  ^ purged  the  world 
of  Monsters,  and  subdued  them,  so  did  he  fight  against  envy, 
lust,  anger,  avarice,  &c.  and  al  those  feral  vices  and  monsters 
of  the  minde.”  It  were  to  be  wished  we  had  some  such  vi- 
sitor, or  if  wishing  would  serve,  one  had  such  a ring  or  rings, 
^s  Timolaus  desired  in  s Lucian,  by  vertue  of  which  he  should 
be  as  strong  as  10000  men,  or  an  army  of  gyants,  go  invisible, 
open  gates  and  castle  doors,  have  what  treasure  he  would, 
transport  himself  in  an  instant  to  what  place  he  desired,  alter 
affections,  cure  all  maner  of  diseases,  that  he  might  range  over 
the  world,  and  reform  all  distressed  states  and  persons,  as  he 
would  himself.  He  might  reduce  those  wandring  Tartars  in 
order,  that  infest  China  on  the  one  side,  Muscovy,  Poland  on 
the  other;  and  tame  the  vagabond  Arabians  that  rob  and  spoil 
those  Eastern  countries,  that  they  should  never  use  more  Cara- 
vans, or  Janisaries  to  conduct  them.  He  might  root  out  Bar- 
barism out  of  America,  and  fully  discover  Terra  Australis 
Incognita^  find  out  the  North-east,  and  North -we^t  passages, 
drean  those  mighty  Mseotian  fens,  cut  down  those  vast  Hirci- 
nian  woods,  irrigate  those  barren  Arabian  deserts,  &c.  cure  us 
of  our  Epidemical  diseases,  Scorbuturriy  Plica,  morbus  Nea-^ 
politanus,  SCc.  end  all  our  idle  controversies,  cut  off  our  tu- 
multuous desires,  inordinate  lusts,  root  out  atheism,  impiety, 
heresie,  schism  and  superstition,  which  now  so  crucify  the 
world,  catechise  grosse  ignorance,  purge  Italy  of  luxury  and 
riot;  Spain  of  superstition  and  jealousie,  Germany  of  drunken- 
nesse,  all  our  Northern  country  of  gluttony  and  intemperance, 
castigate  our  hard-hearted  parents,  masters,  tutors ; lash  diso- 
bedient children,  negligent  servants,  con'ect  these  spendthrifts 
and  prodigall  sons,  enforce  idle  persons  to  work,  drive  drunk- 
ards off  the  alehouse,  represse  theeves,  visit  coiTupt  and  ty- 
rannizing magistrates,  &c.  But  as  L.  Licinius  taxed  Timo- 
laus, you  may  us.  These  are  vain,  absurd  and  ridiculous 
wishes  not  to  be  hoped:  all  must  be  as  it  is,  h Bocchalinus  may 
cite  Common-wealths  to  come  before  Apollo,  and  seek  to  re- 
form the  world  it  self  by  Commissioners,  but  there  is  no  re- 
medy, it  may  not  be  redressed,  desinent  homines  turn  demum 
stultescere  quando  esse  desinent,  so  long  as  they  can  wag 
their  beards,  they  will  play  the  knaves  and  fools. 

Because  therefore  it  is  a thing  so  difficult,  impossible,  and 
far  beyond  Hercules  labours  to  be  performed;  let  them  be  rude. 


^ Apuleius  lib.  4.  Flor.  Lar,  familiaris  inter  homines  aetatis  suas  cultus  est, 
litium  omnium  & jurgiorum  inter  propinquos  arbitrer  & disceptator.  Adversus 
iracundiam,  invidiam,  avaritiam,  libidinem,  ceteraq;  animi  humani  vitia  & mon- 
stra.  Philosophus  iste  Hercules  fuit.  Pestes  eas  mentibus  exegit  omnes,  &c. 
«VotisNavig.  •’  Raggnalios,  part  2.  cap.  2.  & part  3.  c.  17. 
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Stupid,  ignorant,  incult,  lapis  super  lapideTn  sedecitj  and  as 
♦■he  * Apologist  will,  Resp.  iussi,  Si  graveolentia  Idbovet^iTiun^ 
diisvitio,  let  them  be  barbarous  as  they  are,  let  them  tyran- 
nize, epicurize,  oppresse,  luxuriate,  consume  thernselves^  with 
factions,  superstitions,  law-suits,  wars  and  contentions,  live^  in 
riot,  poverty,  want,  misery ; rebel,  wallow  as  so  many  swine 
in  their  owm  dung,  with  Ulysses  companions,  stultos  jubeo 
esse  libeuter.  I wil  yet,  to  satisfie  and  please  myself,  make  an 
Utopia  of  mine  own,  a new  Atlantis,  a poetical  Common- 
wealth of  mine  own,  in  wdiich  I will  freely  domineer,  build 
cities,  make  laws,  statutes,  as  I list  myself.  And  why  may  I 
not? 

1 Pictoribus  atque  Poetis/’  &c. 

You  know  what  liberty  Poets  ever  had,  and  besides,  my  piede- 
ccssor  Democritus  was  a Politician,  a Recorder  of  Abdera,  a 
law-maker  as  some  say ; and  why  may  not  I presume  so  much 
as  he  did?  Howsoever  I will  adventure.  For  the  site,  if  you 
w'ill  needs  urge  me  to  it,  I am  not  fully  resolved,  it  may  be 
in  Terra  Australi  Incognita^  there  is  room  enough  (for  of 
my  knowledge  neither  that  hungry  Spaniard  nor  Mercurius 
Britannicus,  have  yet  discovered  half  of  it)  or  else  one  of  those 
hoting  Islands  in  Mare  del  Zur,  which  like  the  Cyanian  Isles 
in  the  Euxine  sea,  alter  their  place,  and  are  accessible  only  at 
set  times,  and  to  some  few  persons;  or  one  of  the  Fortunate 
Isles,  for  who  knows  yet  where,  or  which  they  are  ? there  is 
room  enough  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  and  northern 
coasts  of  Asia.  But  I will  chuse  a site,  whose  latitude  shall 
be  45  degrees  (I  respect  not  minutes)  in  the  midst  of  the  tem- 
perate Zone,  or  perhaps  under  the  .Equator,  that  f Paradise 
of  the  world,  ubi  semper  vireiis  laurus,  Si^c.  where  is  a per- 
petual Spring : the  longitude  for  some  reasons  I will  conceal. 
Yet  “ be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents,”  that  if  any 
honest  gentleman  will  send  in  so  much  money,  as  Cardan  al- 
lows an  Astrologer  for  casting  a Nativity,  he  shall  be  a sharer, 
I will  acquaint  him  with  my  project,  or  if  any  worthy  man 
will  stand  for  any  temporal  or  spiritual  office  or  dignity,  (for  as 
he  said  of  his  Archbishoprick  of  Utopia,  tis  sanctus  ambitus, 
and  not  amisse  to  be  sought  after)  it  shall  be  freely  given  with- 
out all  intercessions,  bribes,  letters,  &c.  his  own  worth  shal 
be  the  best  spokesman  ; and  because  we  shal  admit  of  no  de- 
puties or  advousons,  if  he  be  sufficiently  qualihed,  and  as  able 
as  w'illing  to  execute  the  place  himself,  he  shall  have  present 
possession.  It  shall  be  divided  into  12  or  13  Provinces,  and 

‘ Vclcnt.  Andreae  Apolog.  manip.  CO‘1'.  Qui  sorclidus  est,  sordescat  adhuc, 
* Hor.  *Fcrdinando  Quir.  1612.  -}' Vide  Acosta  ct  Laiet. 
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those  by  hils,  rivers,  rocle-wayes,  or  some  more  eminent  limits 
exactly  bounded.  Each  province  shall  have  a Metropolis, 
which  shall  be  so  placed  as  a center  almost  in  a circumference, 
and  the  rest  at  equal  distances,  some  12  Italian  miles  asunder, 
or  thereabout,  and  in  them  shall  be  sold  all  things  necessary 
for  the  use  of  man;  statis  horis  U,  diebus,  no  market  towns, 
markets  or  fairs,  for  they  do  but  beggar  cities  (no  village  shall 
stand  above  6,  T,  or  8 miles  from  a city)  except  those  Empori- 
ums which  are  by  the  sea  side,  generall  Staples,  Marts,  as  Ant- 
werp, Venice,  Bergen  of  old,  London,  &c.  cities  most  part 
shal  be  situat  upon  navigable  rivers  or  lakes,  creeks,  havens ; 
and  for  their  form,  regular,  round,  square,  or  long  square, 
"’with  fair,  broad,  and  straight  "streets,  houses  uniform,  built 
of  brick  and  stone,  like  Bruges,  Bruxels,  Rhegium  Lepidi, 
Berna  in  Switzerland,  Millan,  Mantua,  Crema,  Cambalu  in 
Tartary  described  by  M.  Polus,  or  that  Venetian  Palma.  I 
wil  admit  very  few  or  no  suburbs,  and  those  of  baser  building, 
wals  only  to  keep  out  man  and  horse,  except  it  be  in  some 
frontier  towns,  or  by  the  sea  side,  and  those  to  be  fortified 
° after  the  latest  manner  of  fortification,  and  site  upon  conveni- 
ent havens,  or  opportune  places.  In  every  so  built  city,  I will 
have  convenient  churches,  and  separate  places  to  bury  the 
dead  in,  not  in  churchyards  ; a citadeUa  (in  some,  not  all)  to 
cdmand  it,  prisons  for  offenders,  opportune  market  places 
of  all  sorts,  for  corn,  meat,  cattel,  fuel,  fish,  commodious 
courts  of  Justice,  publike  hals  for  all  societies,  burses,  meeting 
places,  armories,  p in  which  shall  be  kept  engines  for  quench- 
ing of  fire,  artillery  gardens,  publike  walks,  theaters,  and  spa- 
cious fields  allotted  for  all  gymnicks,  sports,  and  honest  recrea- 
tions, hospitals  of  all  kindes,  for  children,  orphans,  old  folks, 
sick  men,  mad  men,  souldiers,  pest-houses,  &c.  not  built 
precarid^  or  by  gowty  benefactors,  who,  when  by  fraud  and 
rapin  they  have  extorted  all  their  lives,  oppressed  whole  pro- 
vinces, societies,  &c.  give  something  to  pious  uses,  build  a 
satisfactoiy  alms-house,  school,  or  bridge,  &c.  at  their  last 
end,  or  before  perhaps,  which  is  no  otherwise  than  to  steal  a 
goose,  and  stick  down  a feather,  rob  a thousand  to  relieve  ten  : 
And  those  hospitals  so  built  and  maintained,  not  by  collections, 
benevolences,  donaries,  for  a set  number,  (as  in  ours)  just  so 
many  and  no  more  at  such  a rate,  but  for  all  those  who  stand 
in  need,  be  they  more  or  lesse,  and  that  ex  publico  cerario, 
and  so  still  maintained,  non  nobis  solum  nati  sumus^  bkc.  I 
will  have  conduits  of  sweet  and  good  water,  aptly  disposed  in 

“ Vide  Patritium,  lib.  8.  tit.  10.  de  Instit.  Rcipub.  " Sic  olim  Hippodamu 
Milesius  Arist.  polit.  cap.  11 . & Vitrivius  1.  1.  c.  ult.  “ WitW  wals  of 
4iC,  p De  his  Plin.  cpisU  42.  lib.  2.  & Tacit.  Annal.  13.  lib. 
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each  town,  Common  ‘igranaries,  as  at  Dresden  in  MIsnia, 
Stetein  in  Pomerland,  Noremberg,  See.  Colledges  of  mathe- 
maticians, musicians,  and  actors,  as  of  old  at  Labedum  in  Ionia, 
"alcumists,  physicians,  artists  and  philosophers:  that  all  arts 
and  sciences  may  sooner  be  perfected  and  better  learned;  and 
publick  historiographers,  as  amongst  those  ancient  ' Persians, 
^iii  in  commentarios  referebant  quee  memoratu  digna  gert- 
bantu)',  informed  and  appointed  by  the  state  to  register  all 
famous  acts,  and  not  by  each  insufficient  scribler,  partial  or 
parasitical  pedant,  as  in  our  times.  I will  provide  publike 
schools  of  all  kinds,  singing,  dancing,  fencing.  Sec.  especially 
of  Gramarand  languages,  not  to  be  taught  by  those  tedious  pre- 
cepts ordinarily  used,  but  by  use,  example,  conversation^  as 
travelers  learn  abroad,  and  nurses  teach  their  children : as  1 
will  have  all  such  places,  so  will  I ordain  “publike  governors, 
fit  officers  to  each  place,  Treasurers,  iTdiles,  Questors,  Over- 
seers of  pupils,  widows  goods,  and  all  publike  houses,  Sec.  and 
those  once  a year  to  make  strict  accounts  of  all  receipts, 
expences,  to  avoid  confusion,  Si  sic  jiet  ut  non  absu- 
mant  (as  Pliny  to  Trajan,)  quod  pudeat  dicerc.  They  shall 
be  subordinate  to  those  higher  officers  and  governors  of  each. 
City,  which  shall  not  be  poor  tradesmen,  and  mean  Artificers, 
but  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  which  shall  be  tied  to  residence 
in  those  towns  they  dwel  next,  at  such  set  times  and  seasons : 
for  1 see  no  reason  (which  Hippolitus  complains  of)  “ that  it 
should  be  more  dishonourable  for  Noblemen  to  govern  the  City 
then  the  Country,  or  unseemly  to  dwell  there  now,  then  of 
old.  will  have  no  bogs,  fens,  marlshes,  vast  woods,  de- 
sarts,  heaths,  commons,  but  all  inclosed;  (yet  not  depopulated, 
and  therefore  take  heed  you  mistake  me  not)  for  that  which  is 
common,  and  every  man’s,  is  no  man’s;  the  richest  countries 
are  still  Inclosed,  as  Essex,  Kent,  with  us,  Sec.  Spain,  Italy ; 
and  where  inclosures  are  least  in  quantity,  they  are  best  " hus- 
banded. 


•i  Vide  Brisonium  de  Regno  Perse  lib.  3.  de  his  & Vegetium  lib.  2.  cap  3.  de 
Annona.  ^ Not  to  mak.e  gold,  but  for  matters  of  physick.  ‘ Eresonius 
Josephus  lib.  21.  antiquit.  Jud.  cap.  6.  Herod,  lib.  3.  ' So  Lod.  Vives  thinks 

K-sf,  Comminius,  and  otliers.  “ Plato  3.  de  leg.  iEdiles  creari  vult,  qui  fora, 
tomes,  vias,  portus,  plateas,  & id  genus  alia  procurent.  Vide  Isaacum  Ponta- 
numdeciv.  Ams:el.  hacc  omnia,  &c.  Gotardum  & alios.  * De  Increm.uib. 
cap  13.  Ingenue  fa  eorme  non  intclligcre  cur  ignobilius  sit  urbes  bene  munitas 
co  ere  nunc  quam  ohm,  aut  cas*  rusticjc  pratesse  quam  urbi.  Idem  Ubertus 
roliot,  dcNeapoli.  y Ne  tantillum  quidem  soli  incuUum  relimiuitur,  ut  ve- 
rum  sit  ne  polliccm  quidem  agri  in  his  regionibus  sterilem  aut  infoecundum  re- 
pcriri.  Marcus  Hemingius  AnguF.tanus  de  regno  Chinse,  1.1.  c.  3.  *M  Ca- 

rew  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  saith  that  beforothat  country  was  inclosed'  the 
liusbandm.  n drank  water,  did  eatlittleor  no  brc.td,  fol.  6ti.  lib.  1.  their  apparel 
was  coarse,  they  went  bare  legged,  their  dwelling  was  correspondent;  but 
ni-e  inclosure,  they  live  decently,  and  have  money  to  spend  (fol.  23.);  when 
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banded,  as  about  Florence  in  Italy,  Demascus  in  Syria,  &c. 
which  are  liker  gardens  than  fields.  I will  not  have  a barren 
acre  in  all  my  Territories,  not  so  much  as  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains : where  nature  fails,  it  shall  be  supplied  by  art : “lakes 
and  rivers  shall  not  be  left  desolate.  All  common  high-ways, 
bridges,  banks,  corrivations  of  waters,  aqueducts,  chanels,  publike 
works,  building,  &c.  out  of  a common  stock,  curiously  main- 
tained and  kept  in  repair  ; no  depopulations,  ingrossings,  alter- 
ations of  wood,  arable,  but  by  the  consent  of  some  supervisors 
that  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  see  what  reforma- 
tion ought  to  be  had  in  all  places,  what  is  amisse,  how  to  help 

it, 

Et  quid  quasque  ferat  regio,  & quid  quseque  recuset,” 

what  ground  is  aptest  for  wood,  what  for  corn,  what  for  cattle, 
gardens,  orchards,  fishponds,  &c.  with  a charitable  division  in 
every  Village,  (not  one  domineering  house  greedily  to  swallow 
up  all,  which  is  too  common  with  us)  what  for  Lords,  what 
for  tenants : and  because  they  shall  be  better  incouraged  to 
improve  such  lands  they  hold,  manure,  plant  trees,  drean,  fence, 
&CC.  they  shall  have  long  leases,  a known  rent,  and  known  fine 
to  free  them  from  those  intollerable  exactions  of  tyrannizing 
Landlords.  These  supervisors  shall  likewise  appoint  what 
quantity  of  land  in  each  mannor  is  fit  for  the  Lord’s  Demesns, 
^ what  for  holding  of  Tenants,  how  it  ought  to  be  husbanded, 

Ut  ®Magnetisequis,  Minyse  gens  cognita  remis/’ 

how  to  be  manured,  tilled,  rectified,  * hic  segefes  vemunt^ 
illic  fcelicius  uvcs,  Arborei  fcetus  alibi,  atqiie  injussa  vires- 
cunt  Gramina,  and  what  proportion  is  fit  for  all  callings,  be- 
cause private  professors  are  many  times  idiots,  ill  husbands, 
oppressors,  covetous,  and  know  not  how  to  improve  their  own, 
or  else  wholly  respect  their  own,  and  not  publifce  good. 

Utopian  parity  is  a kinde  of  government,  to  be  wished  for, 
hather  then  effected,  Respub.  Christianopolifana,C2im^2Lnt\\2i‘s 
city  of  the  Sun,  and  that  new  Atlantis,  witty  fictions,  but  meer 
Chimera’s  and  Platoe’s  community  in  many  things  is  impious, 


their  fields  were  common,  their  wooll  was  coarse,  Cornish  hair ; but  since  in- 
closure, it  is  almost  as  good  as  Cotswol,  and  their  soil  much  mended.  Tusser. 
cap.  52.  of  his  husbandry,  is  of  his  opinion,  one  acre  inclosed,  is  worth  three 
common.  The  country  inclosed  I praisej  the  other  delighteth  not  me,  For 
nothing  of  wealth  it  doth  raise,  &c.  » Incredibilis  navigiorum  copia,  nihilo 

pauciores  in  aquis,  quam  in  continenti  commorantur.  M.  Ricceus  expedit,  in 
Sinas,  1.  1.  c.  3.  ^ To  this  purpose,  Arist.  polit.  2.  c,  6.  allows  a third  part 

of  their  revenews,  Hippodamus  half.  ' Ita  lex  Agraria  olim  Rqmae.  _ ‘‘Hie 
segetes,  illis  veniunt  fselicius  uv?e,  Arborei  faetus  alibi,  atq;  injussa  vircscunt 
Gramina.  Virg.  1.  Georg.  • Lucanusl.  6.  *Virg.  ^ Jon.  Valent.  An- 
dreas, Lord  Vcrulam. 
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absurd  and  ridiculous,  it  takes  away  all  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence. I will  have  several  orders,  degrees  of  nobility,  and 
those  hereditai*y,  not  rejecting  yonger  brothers  in  the  mean 
time,  for  they  shall  be  sufficiently  prbvided  for  by  pensions,  or 
so  qualified,  brought  up  in  some  honest  calling,  they  shal  be 
able  to  live  of  themselves.  I wil  have  such  a proportion  of 
ground  belonging  to  every  Barony,  he  that  buyes  the  land, 
shal  buy  the  Barony,  he  that  by  riot  consumes  his  patrimony, 
and  ancient  demeans,  shall  forfeit  his  honours?.  As  some  dig- 
nities shall  be  hereditary,  so  some  again  by  election,  or  by  gift 
(besides  free  offices,  pensions,  annuities,)  like  our  Bishopricks, 
Prebends,  the  Bassa’s  palaces  in  'I’urky,  the  ‘’Procurators 
houses  and  offices  in  Venice,  which,  like  the  golden  Apple, 
shall  be  given  to  the  worthiest,  and  best  deserving  both  in  war 
and  peace,  as  a reward  of  their  worth  and  good  service,  as  so 
many  goals  for  all  to  aim  at,  (honos  alit  artes)  and  encourage- 
ments to  others.  For  I hate  these  severe,  unnatural,  harsh, 
German,  French,  and  Venetian  Decrees,  which  exclude  Ple- 
beians from  honors,  be  they  never  so  wise,  rich,  vertuous,  va- 
liant, and  well  qualified,  they  must  not  be  Patritians,  but  keep 
their  own  rank,  this  is  naturce  bellum  infer're,  odious  to  God 
and  men,  I abhor  it.  My  form  of  government  shall  be  Mo- 
narchical. 

* nunquam  libertas  gratlor  extat, 

Quam  sub  Rege  pio,”  &c. 

few  lawes,  but  those  severely  kept,  plainly  put  down,  and  in 
the  mother  tongue,  that  every  man  may  understand.  Every 
city  shall  have  a peculiar  trade  or  priviledge,  by  which  it  shall 
be  chiefly  maintained  ; * and  Parents  shall  teach  their  children, 
one  of  three  at  least,  bring  up  and  instruct  them  in  the  myste- 
ries of  their  own  trade.  In  each  town  these  several  tradesmen 
shall  be  so  aptly  disposed,  as  they  shall  free  the  rest  from  dan- 
ger or  offence : Fire-trades,  as  Smiths,  Forge-men,  Brewers, 
Bakers,  Metal-men,  &c.  shall  dwell  apart  by  themselves: 
Dyars,  Fanners,  b el-mongers,  and  such  as  use  water  in  con- 
venient places  by  themselves  : noysom  or  fulsome  forbad  smels, 
as  Butchers  slaughter-houses.  Chandlers,  curriers,  in  remote 
places,  and  some  back  lanes.  Fraternities  and  companies,  I ap- 
prove of,  as  Merchants  Burses,  Colledges  of  Druggers,  Phy- 
sicians, musicians,  &c.  but  all  trades  to  be  rated  in  the  sale  of 
A.vares,  as  our  Clerks  of  the  market  do  Bakers  and  Brewers ; 

* So  is  it  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  France.  Sec  Contarenus  and 

Usorius  de  rebus  gestis  Emanuelis.  * Claudian  1.  7.  i Herodotus  Erato 
1;  um  j'Egyptiis  Lacedemonii  in  hoc  congruunt,  quod  eorum  pneconcs, 

• iCincs,  coqvii,  & reliqui  artifices,  in  jiatc-rno  artilicio  succcdunt,  & coquusa 
coquo  gignitur,  & pa:erno  opere  perseverat.  Idem  Marcus  polus  dc  Quinzay. 

cm  Osonus  de  Emanucle  rege  Lusitano.  Rieeius  de  Sinis. 
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Corn  it  self,  what  scarcity  soever  shall  come,  not  to  exceed 
such  a price.  Of  such  wares  as  are  transported  or  brought  in, 
^ if  they  be  necessary,  commodious,  and  such  as  neerly  con- 
cern man’s  life,  as  corn,  wood,  cole,  &c.  and  such  provision 
we  cannot  want,  I will  have  little  or  no  custom  paid,  no  taxes; 
but  for  such  things  as  are  for  pleasure,  delight,  or  ornament, 
as  wine,  spice,  tobacco,  silk,  velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  lace,  jewels, 
&c.  a greater  impost.  I will  have  certain  ships  sent  out 
for  new  discoveries  every  year,  ’ and  some  discreet  men  ap- 
pointed to  travel  into  all  neighbor  kingdoms  by  land,  which 
shall  observe  what  artificial  inventions  and  good  laws  are  in 
other  Countries,  customes,  alterations,  or  ought  else,  concern- 
ing war  or  peace,  which  may  tend  to  the  common  good.  Ec- 
clesiastical discipline,  penes  Episcopos,  subordinate  as  the  other. 
No  impropriations,  no  lay  patrons  of  church  livings,  or  oneprivate 
man,  but  common  societies,  corporations,  &c.  and  those  Rec- 
tors of  benefices  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  Universities,  examined 
and  approved  as  the  literati  in  China.  No  Parish  to  contain 
above  a thousand  Auditors.  If  it  were  possible,  I would  have 
such  priests  as  should  imitate  Christ,  charitable  lawyers  should 
love  their  neighbors  as  themselves,  temperate  and  modest  Phy- 
sicians, Politicians  contemn  the  world,  Philosophers  should 
know  theiT»selves,  Noblemen  live  honestly.  Tradesmen  leave 
lying  and  cosening.  Magistrates  comiption,  &c.  but  this  is 
unpossible,  I must  get  such  as  I may.  I will  therefore  have 
of  lawyers,  judges,  advocates,  physicians,  chirurgions,  &c. 
a set  number,  " and  every  man,  if  it  be  possible,  to  plead  his 
own  cause,  to  tell  that  tale  to  the  judge,  which  he' doth  to  his 
advocate,  as  at  Fez  in  Africk,  Bantam,  Aleppo,  Raguse,  suam 
quisq-y  causam  dicere  tenetur.  Those  Advocates,  Chirurgions 
and  ° Physicians,  which  are  allowed  to  be  maintained  out  of  the 
p common  treasure,  no  fees  to  be  given  or  taken  upon  pain  of 
losing  their  places ; or  if  they  do,  very  small  fees,  and  when 
the  1 cause  is  fully  ended.  ^ He  that  sues  any  man  shall  put  in 
a pledge,  which  if  it  be  proved  he  hath  wrongfully  sued  his 

Hippol.  acollibus  de  increm.  urb.  c.  20.  Plato  idem  7.  de  legibus,  quae  ad 
vitam  necessaria,  & quibus  carere  non  possumus,  nullum  depend!  vectigal, 
&c.  ‘Plato  12.  de  legibus,  40.  annos  natos  vult,  ut  si  quid  memorabile 

viderent  apud  exteros,  hoc  ipsum  in  rempub.  recipiatur.  "*  Simlcrus  in  Hel- 
vetia. " Utopienses  causidicos  excludunt,  qui  causas  callide  Sc  vafre  tractent 
& disputent.  Iniquissimum  censent  hominem  ullis  obligari  legibus,  quae  aut 
numerosiores  sunt,  quam  ut  perlcgi  queant,  aut  obscuriores  quam  ut  a.  quovis 
possint  intelligi.  Volunt  ut  suam  quisq;  causam  agat,  camq;  referat  fudici 
quam  narraturus  fuerat  patrono,  sic  minus  erit  ambagum,  & veritas  facilius  eli- 
eieiur.  Mor.  Utop.  1.  2.  ° Medici  ex  publico  victum  sumunt.  Boter.  1.  1.  c.5. 

de  iEgyptiis.  p De  his  lege  Patrit.  1.  3.  tit.  8.  de  reip.  Instit.  s Nihil  h 

clientibus  patroni  accipiant,  priusquam  lis  siniu  cst.  Bard.  Argeu.  lib.  3.  ' It 

is  so  in  most  free  cities  in  Germany. 
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adversary,  rashly  or  maliciously,  he  shall  forfeit,  and  lose. 
Or  else  before  any  suit  begin,  the  plaintiff  shall  have  his  com- 
plaint approved  by  a set  delegacy  to  that  purpose  ; 
moment  he  shall  be  suffered  as  before,  to  proceed,  if  otherwise 
they  shall  determine  it.  All  causes  shall  be  pleaded  suppresso 
nomine^  the  parties  names  concealed,  if  some  circumstances 
do  not  otherwise  require.  Judges  and  other  officers  shall  be 
aptly  disposed  in  each  Province,  Villages,  Cities,  as  common 
arbitrators  to  hear  causes,  and  end  all  controversies,  and  those 
not  single,  but  three  at  least  on  the  bench  at  once,  to  determine 
or  give  sentence  and  those  again  to  sit  by  turns  or  lots,  and 
not  to  continue  still  in  the  same  office.  No  controversle  to 
depend  above  a year,  but  without  all  delays  and  further  appeals 
to  be  speedily  dispatched,  and  finally  concluded  in  that  time 
allotted.  These  and  all  other  inferior  Magistrates,  to  be  chosen 

* as  the  literati  in  China,  or  by  those  exact  suffrages  of  the 
‘ Venetians,  and  such  again  not  to  be  eligible,  or  capable  of 
magistracies,  honours,  offices,  except  they  be  sufficiently 
■ qualified  for  learning,  maners,  and  that  by  the  strict  approba- 
tion of  deputed  examiners  : ^ first  Scholars  to  take  place,  then 
Souldiers  ; for  I am  of  Vigetius  his  opinion,  a Scholar  deserves 
better  than  a Souldier,  because  Unius  retails  sunt  quce  fortiter 
fiufit^  qu^e  vero  pro  utilitate  Reipub.  scribuntur,  cetevna  : 
a Souldier’s  work  lasts  for  an  age,  a Scholar’s  for  ever.  If 
they  y misbehave  themselves,  they  shall  be  deposed,  and  ac- 
cordingly punished,  and  whether  their  offices  be  annual  ""or 
otherwise,  once  a year  they  shall  be  called  In  question,  and 
give  an  account ; for  men  are  partial  and  passionate,  mercilesse, 
covetous,  corrupt,  subject  to  love,  hate,  fear,  favor,  &c.  omne 
sub  regno  graviore  regnum : like  Solon’s  Areopagites,  or 
those  Roman  Censors,  some  shall  visit  others,  and  ""be  visited 
iniicem  themselves,  ^ they  shall  oversee  that  no  proling  officer, 
under  colour  of  authority,  shal  insult  over  his  inferiors,  as  so 
many  wild  beasts,  oppresse,  domineer,  flea,  grinde,  or  tram- 
ple on,  be  partial  or  corrupt,  but  that  there  be  cequabile  jus,  jus- 

* Mat.  Riccius  expcd.  in  Sinas,  1.  I.  c.  5.  de  cxaminatione  electionum  copiose 
agit,  &c.  ' Contar.  de  repub. Vcnet.  1.  1.  “ Osor.  1.  1 1.  dc  reb.  gest.  Eman.  Qui 

in  Uteris  maximos  progressus  fecerint  maximis  bonoribus  aliiciuntur,  secundii* 
honoris  gradus  militibus  assignatur,  postrcmi  ordiiiis  mcchankis,  docLoruin  ho- 
minum  judiciis  in  ahiorem  locum  quisq;  praescrtur,  & qui  a plurimis  approb.atur, 
ampliores  in  rep,  dignitates  consequitur.  (^ui  in  hoc  examine  primas  habet, 
insigni  per  totam  vitam  digiiitate  insignitur,  marchioni  similis,  aut  duci  apud  nos. 

* Cedant  arma  togae,  r As  in  Berna,  Lucerne,  Friburge  in  Switzerland,  a 

Vinous  liver  is  uncapable  ot  any  office ; if  a Senator,  instantly  deposed.  Sim- 
lerus.  * Not  above  three  years,  Arist.  polit  5.  c.  8.  * Nam  quis  custo- 

diet  ipsM  custodes  } i>  Cytreus  in  Greisgcia.  (,^ui  non  ex-sublimi  despi- 

ctant  infcriores,  nec  ut  bestias  conculccnt  sibi  subditos  autlioritatis  nomini  con- 
li»i,  3<;c. 
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tice  equally  done,  live  as  friends  and  brethren  together ; and 
which  Sesellius  would  have  and  so  much  desires  in  his  king- 
dom of  France,  “ a diapason  and  sweet  harmony  of  Kings, 
Princes,  Nobles,  and  Plebeians  so  mutually  tied  and  involved 
in  love,  as  well  as  laws  and  authority,  as  that  they  never  dis- 
agree, insult  or  incroach  one  upon  another.”  If  any  man  de- 
serve well  in  his  office  he  shall  be  rewarded. 

“■  quis  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam, 

PrcEmia  si  tollas  

He  that  invents  any  thing  for  publike  good  in  any  Art  or 
Science,  writes  a Treatise,  '^or  performs  any  noble  exploit,  at 
home  or  abroad,  ^ shall  be  accordingly  enriched,  honored,  and 
preferred.  I say  with  Hannibal  in  Ennius,  Hostem  qui feriet 
erit  mihi  Carthaginensis^  let  him  be  of  what  condition  he 
will,  in  all  offices,  actions,  he  that  deserves  best  shall  have 
best. 

Tilianus  in  Philonius,  out  of  a charitable  minde  no  doubt, 
wisht  all  his  books  were  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  * to  redeem  captives,  set  free  prisoners,  and  relieve  all 
poor  distressed  souls  that  wanted  means  ; religiously  done,  I 
deny  not,  but  to  what  purpose  ? Suppose  this  were  so  well 
done,  within  a little  after,  though  a man  had  Croesus’  wealth 
to  bestow,  there  would  be  as  many  more.  Wherefore  I will 
suffer  no  s Beggers,  Rogues,  Vagabonds,  or  idle  persons  at  all, 
that  cannot  give  an  account  of  their  lives  how  they  maintain 
themselves : If  they  be  impotent,  lame,  blinde,  and  single,  they 
shall  be  sufficiently  maintained  in  several  hospitals,  built  for 
that  purpose  ; if  married  and  infirm,  past  work,  or  by  inevi- 
table losse,  or  some  such  like  misfortune  cast  behind,  by  dis- 
tribution of  ' corn,  house-rent  free,  annual  pensions  or  money, 
they  shall  be  relieved,  and  highly  rewarded  for  their  good  ser- 
vice \hey  have  formerly  done ; if  able,  they  shall  be  enforced 

*■  Sesellius  de  rep.  Gallorum,  lib.  1 & 2.  ^ Si  quis  egregium  aut  bello  aut 

pace  perfccerit.  Sesel.  1.  1.  ' Ad  regendam  rempub.  soli  literati  admittun- 

tur,  nec  ad  cam  rem  gratia  magislratuum  aut  regis  indigent,  omnia  explorata 
cujusq;  scientia  & virlute  pendent.  Riccius  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  ^ Jndefuncti  lo- 

cum eum  jussit  subrogari,  qui  inter  majores  virtute  reliquis  praeiret;  non  fuit 
apud  mortales  ullum  excellentius  certamen,  aut  cujus  victoria  magis  esset  ex- 
petenda,  non  enim  inter  celeres,  celerrimo,  non  inter  robustos  rubustissimo, 
&c.  * Nullum  videres  vel  in  hac  vel  in  vicinis  regionibus  pauperem,  nullum 

obseratum,  &c.  s Nullus  mendicus  apud  Sinas,  nemini  sano  quamvis  oculis 
turbatus  sit  mendicare  permittitur,  omnes  pro  viribus  laborare  coguntur,  casci 
molis  trusatilibus  versandis  addicuntur,  soli  hospitiis  gaudent,  qui  ad  labores 
sunt  inepti.  Osor.  1.  11.  de  reb.  gest.  Eman.  Heming.  de  reg.  Chin.  1.  1.  c.  3. 
GotarJ.  Arth.  Orient.  Ind.  descr.  Alex,  ab  Alex.  3.  c.  12.  ‘ Sic  olim 

Romae  Isaac.  Pontan.  de  his  optime.  Amstpl.  1.  2.  c.  9.  * 
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to  work.  “ For  I see  no  reason  (as  * he  said)  why  an  Epicure 
or  idle  drone,  a rich  glutton,  a usurer  should  live  at  ease,  and 
do  nothing,  live  in  honor,  in  all  manner  of  pleasures,  and  op- 
presse  others,  when  as  in  the  mean  time  a poor  laborer,  a 
smith,  a carpenter,  an  husbandman  that  hath  spent  his  time  in 
continual  labour,  as  an  Asse  to  carry  burdens,  to  do  the  Com- 
monwealth good,  and  without  whom  we  cannot  live,  shall  be 
left  in  his  old  age  to  begge  or  starve,  and  lead  a miserable  life 
worse  then  ajument.”  As  “all  conditions  shall  be  tied  to  their 
task,  so  none  shall  be  overtired,  but  have  their  set  times  of  re- 
creations and  holidaies,  indulgere  genio,  feasts  and  merry 
meetings,  even  to  the  meanest  artificer,  or  basest  servant,  once 
a week  to  sing  or  dance,  (though  not  all  at  once)  or  do  what- 
soever he  shall  please ; like  ” that  Saccarum  festum^  amongst 
the  Persians,  those  Saturnals  in  Rome,  as  well  as  his  master. 
® If  any  be  drunk,  he  shall  drink  no  more  wine  or  strong  drink 
in  a twelve  month  after.  A bankrupt  shall  be  p Catademiatus 
in  Amphitheatro,  publikely  shamed,  and  he  that  cannot  pay 
his  debts,  if  by  riot  or  negligence  he  have  been  impoverished, 
shall  be  for  a twelve-month  imprisoned,  if  in  that  space  his 
creditors  be  not  satisfied,  ^ he  shall  be  hanged.  He  ■■  that  com- 
mits sacriledge  shall  lose  his  hands  ; he  that  bears  false-wit- 
nesse,  or  is  of  perjury  convict,  shall  have  his  tongue  cut 
out,  except  he  redeem  it  with  his  head.  Murder,  ® adultery 
shall  be  punished  by  death,  ‘but  not  theft,  except  it  be  some 
more  grievous  offence,  or  notorious  offenders : otherwise 
they  shall  be  condemned  to  the  gallies,  mines,  be  his  slaves 
whom  they  have  offended,  during  their  lives.  I hate  all 
hereditary  slaves,  and  that  diiram  Persarum  legem^  as 

Idem  Aristot.  pol.  5.  c.  8.  Vitiosum  quum  soli  paiiperum  liberi  educantur 
ad  labores,  nobilium  & divitum  in  voluptatibus  & deliciis.  * Quae  haec 
injustitia  ut  nobilis  quispiam,  aut  faenerator  qui  nihil  agat,  lautam  & splendi- 
dam  vitam  agat,  otio  & deliciis,  quum  interim  auriga,  faber,  agricola,  quo 
respub.  carere  non  potest,  vitam  adeo  miseram  ducat,  utpejorquamjumen- 
torum  sit  ejus  conditio?  Iniqua  resp.  quae  dat  parasitis,  adulatoribus,  inanium 
voluptatum  artificibus  generosis  & otiosis  tanta  munera  prodigit,  at  contra  agri- 
colis,  carbonariis,  aurigis,  tabris,  &c.  nihil  prospicit,  sed  eorum  abusa  labore 
norentis  aetatis  fame  penset  & aerumnis,  Mor.  Utop.  1.  2.  ^ In  Segovia  nemo 

otiosus,  nemo  mendicus  nisi  per  aetaetem  aut  morbum  opus  facere  non  potest : 
nulli  deest  unde  victum  quaerat,  aut  quo'se  exerceat.  Cypr.  Echovius  Dclit. 
Hispan,  Nullus  Genevae  otiosus,  ne  septennis  puer.  Paulus  Heuzner  Itiner. 
" Athenaeus  1.  12.  <>  Simlerus  de  repub.  Helvet.  p Spartian.  olim  Romae 

^hat  provides  not  for  his  family,  is  worse  then  a thief.  Paul.  «■  Al- 
redi  lex.  utraq;  manus  6c  lingua  praecidatur,  nisi  earn  capite  redemerit.  » Si 
quis  nuptam  stuprarit,  virga  virilis  ei  prxeiditur;  si  mulicr,  nasus  & auricula 
praecidatur.  Alfred!  lex.  En  leges  ipsi  Veneri  Martiq;  timendas.  ‘ P.iuperes 
non  peccant,  quum  extrema  necessitate  coacii  rem  alienam  capiunt.  Maldonat. 
•urnmula  qusst.  8.  art  3.  Ep  cum  illis  sentio  qui  licere  putant  a divite  clam 
acupere  qui  tenetur  pauperi  subvenire,  Emmanuel  Sa.  Aphor.  confess. 

“ llrisonius 
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“Brisoniiis  cals  it;  or  as  ^Ammianiis^  impendio  formidaias 

ahommandas  leges,  per  quas  ob  yioxam  unius,  omnis  pro- 
pinquitas  pent,  hard  law  that  wife  and  children,  friends  and 
allies  should  suffer  for  the  father’s  offence. 

No  man  shall  marry  until  he  >’be  25,  no  woman  till  she  be 
20.  nisi  aliter  dispensa turn  fuerit.  If  one  “die,  the  other 
party  shall  not  marry  till  six  months  after ; and  because  many 
families  are  compelled  to  live  niggardly,  exhaust  and  undone  by 
great  dowers,  ‘’none  shall  be  given  at  all,  or  very  little,  and 
that  by  supervisors  rated,  they  that  are  foul  shall  have  a 
greater  portion  ; if  fair,  none  at  all,  or  very  little:  'howso- 
ever not  to  exceed  such  a rate  as  those  supervisors  shal  think 
fit.  And  when  once  they  come  to  those  years,  poverty  shall 
hinder  no  man  from  marriage,  or  any  other  respect,  ^ but  all  shall 
be  rather  inforced  then  hindered,  “except  they  be  fdismembred, 
or  grievously  deformed,  infirm,  or  visited  with  some  enormous 
hereditary  disease,  in  body  or  mind;  in  such  cases  upon  a great 
pain,  or  mulct,  s man  or  woman  shall  not  marry,  other  order 
shall  be  taken  for  them  to  their  content.  If  people  overabound, 
they  shall  be  eased  by  Colonies. 

’ No  man  shall  wear  weapons  in  any  City.  The  same  attire  ' 
shall  be  kept,  and  that  proper  to  several  callings,  by  which  they 
shall  be  distinguished.  ^Luxus  funerum  shall  be  taken  away, 
that  intempestive  expense  moderated,  and  many  others.  Bro- 
kers, takers  of  pawns,  biting  usurers,  I will  not  admit;  yet 
because  kic  cum  hominibus  non  cum  diis  agitur,  we  converse 
here  with  men,  not  with  gods,  and  for  the  hardnesse  of  men’* 
hearts  I will  tollerate  some  kinde  of  usuryh  If  we  were  ho- 
nest, I confesse,  si  probi  essemus,  we  should  have  no  use  of  it, 
but  being  as  it  is,  we  must  necessarily  admit  it.  Howsoever 
most  Divines  contradict  it, 

“ Dicimus  inficias,  sed  vox  ea  sola  reperta  est;” 

" Lib.  2,  de  reg.  Persarum.  » Lib.  24.  y Aliter  Aristoteles,  a man  at  25. 
awoman  at  20.  polit.  Lex  olim  Licurgi,  hodie  Chinensium ; vide  Plutar-  • 
chum,  Riccium,  Hemmingium,  Arniseum,  Nevisanum,  & alios  de  hac  quxs-  J 
tione.  * Alfredxis.  *’  Apud  Lacones  olim  virgines  line  dote  nubebant. 
Botcr.  1.  3 c.  3.  ' Lege  cautum  non  ita  pridem  apud  Venetos,  ne  quis  Pa- 

tritius  dotem  cxcederet  1500  coron,  ■'  Bux.  Synag.  Jud.  Sic  Judaei.  Leo  Afer  ^ 

Afiicae  descript,  ne  sint  aliter  incontinentes  ob  reipub.  bonum.  Ut  August. 
Caesar,  orat.  ad  caelibes  Romanos  olim  edocuit.  ' Morbo  laborans,  qui  in  ' 

prolem  facile  dilTunditur,  ne  genus  humanum  foeda  contagione  laedatur,  juven- 
tute  castratur,  mulieres  tales  procul  a consonio  virorum  ablegantur,  &c.  Hec- 
tor Boethius  his:,  lib.  1.  de  vet.  Scotorum  moribus.  Speciosissimi  juyenei 

liberis  dabunt  operam.  Plato  5.  de  legibus.  sThe  Saxons  exclude  dumb,blinde,  ' j 

lejuous,  and  such  like  persons  from  all  inheritance,  as  we  do  fools.  Ut  ij 

olim  Romani,  Hisjjani  hodie,  &c.  * Riccius  lib.  11.  cap.  5.  de  Sinarum.  ^ 

expedit.  sic  Hispani  cogunt  Mauros  arma  deponere.  So  it  is  in  most  Italian  4 
cities.  ^ Idem  Plato  12.  de  legibus,  it  hath  ever  been  immoderate,  vide  -I 

Guil.  Stuckium  antiq.  convival.  lib.  1.  cap.  26.  * Plato  9.  de  iegibus.  ^ . j 

Jt  : 
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It  must  be  winked  at  by  Politicians.  And  yet  some  great  Doc- 
tors approve  of  it,  Calvin,  Biicer,  Zanchins,  P.  Martyr,  because 
by  so  many  grand  lawyers,  decrees  of  Emperors,  Princes’  Sta- 
tutes, custoins  of  Common-wealths,  churches’  approbations  it 
is  permitted,  &c.  I will  therefore  allow  it.  But  to  no  private 
persons,  not  to  every  man  that  wil,  to  orphans  only,  maids, 
widows,  or  such  as  by  reason  of  their  age,  sex,  education,  ig- 
norance of  trading,  know  not  otherwise  how  to  employ  it;  and 
those  so  approved,  not  to  let  it  out  apart,  but  to  bring  their 
money  to  a “ common  bank  which  shall  be  allowed  in  every 
city,  as  in  Genua,  Geneva,  Nuremberg,  Venice,  at  " 5,  6,  1. 
not  above  8 per  centum,  as  the  supervisors,  or  ovarii  prafecti 
shall  think  lit.  “And  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  each  man  to 
be  an  Usurer  that  will,  so  shall  it  not  be  lawful  for  all  to  take 
up  money  at  use,  not  to  prodigals  and  spendthrifts,  but  to  mer- 
chants, yong  tradesmen,  such  as  stand  in  need,  or  know  ho- 
nestly how  to  imploy  it,  whose  necessity,  cause  and  condition 
the  said  supervisors  shall  approve  of. 

I wil  have  no  private  monopolies,  to  enrich  one*  man,  and 
beggar  a multitude,  p multiplicity  of  offices,  of  supplying  by 
deputies,  weights  and  measures  the  same  throughout,  and  those 
rectified  by  the  Primum  mobile^  and  Sun’s  motion,  threescore 
miles  to  a degree  according  to  observation,  1000  Geometrical 
paces  to  a mile,  five  foot  to  a pace,  twelve  inches  to  a foot, 
&c.  and  from  measures  known  it  is  an  easie  matter  to  rectifie 
weights,  &c.  to  cast  up  all,  and  resolve  bodies  by  Algebra, 
Stereometry.  I hate  wars  if  they  be  not  ad  popidi  salutem, 
upon  urgent  occasion, 

**  Odimus  accipitrem,  quia  semper  vivit  in  armis.” 

offensive  wars,  except  the  cause  be  very  just,  I will  not  allow 
of.  For  I do  highly  magnifie  that  saying  of  Hannibal  to 
Bcipio,  in  ^Livy,  “ It  had  been  a blessed  thing  for  you  and  us, 
if  God  had  given  that  minde  to  our  predecessors,  that  you  had 


As  those  Lombards  beyond  Seas,  though  with  some  reformation,  mens  pie- 
tatis,  or  bank  of  charity,  as  Malines  terms  it,  cap.  33.  Lex  mercat.  part  2.  that 
lend  money  upon  easie  pawns,  or  take  money  upon  adventure  for  mens  lives. 
" That  proportion  will  make  merchandise  increase,  land  dearer,  and  better  im- 
proved, as  he  hath  judicially  proved  in  liis  tract  of  usury,  exhibited  to  the  Par- 
liament anno  1621.  “Hoc  fere  Zanchius  com.  in  4 cap.  ad  Ephes.  aequissi- 
mam  vocat  usuram,  & cliaritati  Christiana:  consentaneam,  modo  non  exigant, 
ice.  nec  omnes  dent  ad  fuenus,  sed  ii  qui  in  pecuniis  bona  liabent,  & ob  a:tatem, 
sexum,  artis  alicujus  ignorantia,  non  possunt  uti.  Nec  omnibus,  sed  mercatori- 
bus  & iis  qui  honeste  impendent,  Sec.  r Idem  apud  Pei  as  olim,  lege  Briso- 
nium.  s Idem  Plato  dc  legibus.  ' Lib.  30.  Optimum  quidem  fuerat  earn 
•patribus  nostris  mentem  a diis  datam  esse,  ut  vos  Italia:,  nos  Africa:  imperio 
rontenti  essemas.  Ncque  enim  Sicilia  aut  Sardinia  satis  digna  piecia  sunt  pro 
tot  classibus,  &c. 
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been  content  with  Italy,  we  with  Africk.  For  neither  Sicily 
nor  Sardinia  are  worth  such  cost  and  pains,  so  many  fleets  and 
armies,  or  so  many  famous  Captains  lives.”  Omnia  prius 
tentanda,  fair  means  shall  first  be  tried.  ® Peragit  tranquilla 
potestas,  2uod  violenta  nequit.  I will  have  them  proceed 
with  all  moderation : but  hear  you,  Fabius  my  General,  not 
Minutius,  nam  qiii  Consilio  nititur  plus  hostibus  nocet, 
quam  qui  sine  animi  ratione^  mribus : And  in  such  wars  to 
abstain  as  much  as  is  possible  from  depopulations,  burning  of 
towns,  massacring  of  infants,  &c.  For  defensive  wars,  I will 
have  forces  still  ready  at  a small  warning,  by  land  and  sea,  a 
prepared  Navy,  souldiers  in  procinctu,  quam*  Bonjinius 
apiid  Hungaros  suos  vult,  virgam  ferream^  and  money, 
which  is  nermis  belUy  still  in  a readinesse,  and  a sufficient  reve- 
nue, a third  part  as  in  old  “ Rome  and  Egypt,  reserved  for  the 
Common-wealth  ; to  avoid  those  heavy  taxes  and  impositions, 
as  well  to  defray  this  charge  of  wars,  as  also  all  other  publike 
defalcations,  expences,  fees,  pensions,  reparations,  chast  sports, 
feasts,  donaries,  rewards,  and  entertainments.  All  things  in 
this  nature  especially  1 will  have  maturely  done,  and  with  great 
deliberation : ne  quid  ^ temere^  ne  quid  remissd  ac  timide 
fiat-,  Sedqubferor  hospes?  To  prosecute  the  rest  would  re- 
quire a volume.  Manum  de  tabella,  I have  been  overtedious 
in  this  subject ; I could  have  here  willingly  ranged,  but  these 
straits  wherein  I am  included  will  not  permit. 

From  Common-wealths  and  cities,  I will  descend  to  Fami- 
lies, which  have  as  many  corsives  &:  molestations,  as  frequent 
discontents  as  the  rest.  Great  affinity  there  is  betwixt  a Poli- 
tical and  Oeconomical  body;  they  differ  only  in  magnitude 
and  proportion  of  businesse  (so  Scaliger  ® writes)  as  they  have 
both  likely  the  same  period,  as’’  Bodin  and'"  Peucer  hold,  out 
of  Plato,  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  so  many  times  they  have 
the  same  means  of  their  vexation  and  overthrows  ; as  namely, 
riot,  a common  mine  of  both,  riot  in  building,  riot  in  profuse 
spending,  riot  In  apparel,  &c.  be  It  in  what  kinde  soever,  it  pro- 
duceth  the  same  effects.  A Corographer  of  our  s speaking 
obiter  of  ancient  families,  why  they  are  so  frequent  In  the 
North,  continue  so  long,  are  so  soon  extinguished  in  the  Soufli, 
and  so  few,  gives  no  other  reason  but  this,  luxus  omnia  dis- 

’Claudian.  * Thucidides.  *A  depopulatione,  agrorum  mccndiifi,  & 
ejusmo'di  factis  immanibus;  Plato.  * Hungar.  dec.  1.  lib.  9.  “ Sesellius  li  . 

2.  de  repub.  Gal.  valde  enim  est  indecorum,  ubi  quod  prster  opinionein  accicut 
dicere,  Non  putaram,  preserdm  si  res  prsecaveri  potuerit.  Livius  lib.  1.  Dion. 

lib.  2.  Diodorus  Siculus  lib.  2.  ^ * peragit  tranquilla  potestas, 

Quod  violenta  nequit. Claudian.  y Bellum  nec 

vocandum.  Plin.  Panegyr.  Trajano.  * Lib.  3.  poet.  cap.  1-^'  ' ’ 

repnb.  cap.  2.  Peucer.  lib.  1.  de  divinat.  Camden  in  Chesliire. 
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Sipaxnt,  riot  hath  consumed  all,  fine  cloaths  and  curious  build- 
ings Came  into  this  Island,  as  he  notes  in  his  Annals,  not  so 
many  years  since ; non  sine  dispendio  hospitalitatis^  to  the 
decay  of  hospitality.  Howbeit  many  times  that  word  is  mis- 
taken, and  under  the  name  of  bounty  and  hospitality,  is 
shrowded  riot  and  prodigality,  and  that  which  is  commendable 
in  it  selfwel  used,  hath  been  mistaken  heretofore,  is  become  by 
his  abuse,  the  bane  & utter  ruin  of  many  a noble  family.  For 
some  men  live  like  the  rich  glutton,  consuming  themselves  and 
their  substance  by  continual  feasting  and  invitations,  with 
•Axilon  in  Homer,  keep  open  house  for  all  comers,  giving  en- 
tertainment to  such  as  visit  them,  *'  keeping  a table  beyond  their 
means,  and  a company  of  idle  servants  (though  not  so  frequent 
as  of  old)  are  blown  up  on  a sudden  ; and  as  Actseon  was  by  his 
hounds,  devoured  by  their  kinsmen,  friends,  and  multitude  of 
followers,  s it  is  a wonder  that  Pau'lus  Jovius  relates  of  our 
Northern  Countreys,  what  an  infinite  deal  of  meat  we  consume 
on  our  tables  ; that  I may  truly  say,  ’tis  not  bounty,  not  hos- 
pitality, as  it  is  often  abused,  but  riot  in  excesse,  gluttony  and 
prodigality ; a meer  vice  ; it  brings  in  debt,  want  and  beggery, 
hereditary  diseases,  consumes  their  fortunes,  and  overthrows 
the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies.  To  this  I might  here 
well  add  tlieir  inordinate  expence  in  building,  those  phan- 
tastical  houses,  turrets,  walks,  parks,  &c.  gaming,  excesse  of 
pleasure,  and  that  prodigious  riot  in  apparel,  by  which  means 
they  ^e  compelled  to  break  up  house,  and  creep  into  holes, 
heselhus  in  his  common-wealth  of  ^ France,  gives  three  rea- 
sons  why  the  French  Nobility  were  so  frequently  bankrupts  : 
first  because  they  had  so  many  law-suits  and  contentions 
one  upon  another,  which  were  tedious  and  costly ; by  which 
means  It  came  to  passe,  that  commonly  lawyers  bought  them 
out  of  their  possessions.  A second  cause  was  their  riot,  tliey 
Jived  beyond  their  means,  and  were  therefore  swallowed  up  by 
merchants”  (La-Nove,  a French  writer,  veelds  five  reasons  of 
nis  countrey-men’s  poverty,  to  the  same  effect  almost,  and 
thinks  verily  if  the  Gentry  of  France  were  divided  into  ten  parts, 
ig  t of  them  would  be  found  much  impaired,  by  sales,  mor- 
gages,  and  debts,  or  wholly  sunk  in  their  estates.)  “ The  last 
was  immoderate  excesse  in  apparel,  which  consumed  their  re- 


• niad.  6.  lib.  f Vide 


^ Vide  Pute.mi  Comum  ’ 

n a "AMI 


« Mirabilc  dictu  cst,  quantum  opsoniorum  una  domus 


*■  Lib.  1 dc  rep.  Gallorum  ; quod  tot  lites  & 


mensae  in  omnes  pene  horas^calentibus  scin- 


ir  ex  aliis,  in  immensum  producantur,  & m.-^tnos 
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venues.”  How  this  concerns  and  agrees  with  our  present  state, 
look  you.  But  of  this  elsewhere.  As  it  is  in  a man’s  body, 
if  either  head,  hart,  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  or  any  one  part  be 
mlsaffected,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  it : so  is  it  with  this  Oeco- 
nomical  body.  If  the  head  be  naught,  a spendthrift,  a drunk- 
ard, a whoremaster,  a gamester,  how  shall  the  family  live  at 
case  ? ' Ipsa  si  cupiat  salus  servare,  prorsus  non  potest  hanc 
famiham^  as  Demea  said  in  the  Comedy,  safety  her  self  cannot 
save  it.  A good,  honest,  painful  man  many  times  hath  a shrew 
to  his  wife,  a sickly,  dishonest,  slothful,  foolish,  carelesse 
woman  to  his  mate,  a proud,  peevish  hurt,  a liquorish,  prodigal 
quean,  and  by  that  means  all  goes  to  mine  : or  if  they  differ  in 
nature,  he  is  thrifty,  she  spends  all,  he  wise,  she  sottish  and 
soft ; what  agreement  can  there  be  ? what  friendship  ? Like 
that  of  the  Thrush  and  Swallow  in  Tisop,  in  stead  of  mutual 
love,  kind  compellations,  whore  and  thief  is  heard,  .they  fling 
stools  at  one  another’s  heads.  ^ Smcs  intemperies  >vexat  hanc 
Jamiham  ? All  enforced  marriages  commonly  produce  such 
effects,  or  if  on  their  behalfs  it  be  well,  as  to  live  and  agree 
lovingly  together,  they  may  have  disobedient  & unruly  chil- 
dren, that  take  ill  courses  to  disquiet  them,  ^ “ their  son  is  a 
thief,  a spend-thrift,  their  daughter  a whore  a step  mother, 
or  a daugter  in  law  distempers  all ; " or  else  for  want  of  means, 
many  torturers  arise,  debts,  dues,  fees,  dowries,  joynters,  lega- 
cies to  be  paid,  annuities  issuing  out,  by  means  of  which,  they 
have  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves  in  that  pomp  as 
their  predecessors  have  done,  bring  up  or  bestow  their  children 
to  their  callings,  to  their  birth  and  quality,  ° and  will  not  de- 
scend to  their  present  fortunes.  Oftentimes  too,  to  aggravate 
the  rest,  concur  many  other  inconveiiiences,  unthankful  friends, 
decayed  friends,  bad  neigbors,  negligent  sei"vants  p servi  fu~ 
raceSy  Versipelles,  callidij  occlnsa  sibi  mille  clavibus  rese- 
rant,furtiniq;  raptant,  consumunt^  liguriiint ; causualties, 
taxes,  mulcts,  chargeable  ofiices,  vain  expences,  entertainments, 
losse  of  stock,  enmities,  emulations,  frequent  invitations,  losses, 
suretiship,  sicknesse,  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  is  the 
gulf  of  all,  improvidence,  ill  husbandry,  disorder  and  confu- 
sion, by  which  means  they  are  drenched  on  a sudden  in  their 
estates,  and  at  unawares  precipitated  insensibly  into  an  inextri- 
cable labyrinth  of  debts,  cares,  woes,  want,  grief,  discontent, 
and  melancholy  it  self. 

’ Ter,  Amphit.  Plaut.  ‘ Paling.  Filius  aut  fur.  Catus  cum 

mure,  duo  galli  simul  in  sede,  Et  glotes  binas  nunquam  vivunt  sine  lite.  " Res 
angusta  domi.  “When  pride  and  beggery  meet  in  a family,  they  roar  and 
howl,  and  cause  as  many  flashes  of  discontents,  as  fire  and  water,  when  they 
concur,  make  thunder-claps  in  the  skies,  p Plautus  Aululat, 
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I have  done  with  families,  and  will  now  briefly  run  over 
some  few  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  most  secure,  hap- 
py, jovial  and  merry  in  the  world’s  esteem  are  Princes  and  great 
men,  free  from  melancholy  : but  for  their  cares,  miseries,  sus- 
picions, jealousies,  discontents,  folly  and  madnesse,  I refer  you 
to  Xenophon’s  Tyrannus,  where  King  Plieron  discourseth  at 
large  with  Simonides  the  Poet,  of  this  subject.  Of  all  others 
they  are  most  troubled  with  perpetual  fears,  anxieties,  inso- 
much, that  as  he  said  in  Valerius,  If  thou  knewcst  with  what 
cares  and  miseries  this  robe  were  stuffed,  thou  wouldst  not  stoop 
to  take  it  up.  Or  put  case  they  be  secure  and  free  from  fears 
and  discontents,  yet  they  are  void  of  reason  too  oft,  and  pre- 
cipitate in  their  actions,  reade  all  our  histories,  guos  de  stultis 
prodidere  stulti,  Iliades,  iEneides,  Annales,  and  what  is  the 
subject  ? 

“ Stultorum  regum,  & populorum  continet  asstus.” 

How  mad  they  are,  how  furious,  and  upon  small  occasions, 
rasl}  and  inconsiderate  in  their  proceedings,  how  they  dote, 
every  page  almost  will  witnesse, 

delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Acliivi.” 

Next  in  place,  next  in  miseries  and  discontents,  in  all  manner 
of  hair-brain  actions,  are  great  men,  pvocul  d Jove,  procul  d 
fulmine,  the  nearer  the  worse.  If  they  live  in  Court,  they  arc 
up  and  down,  ebb  and  flow  with  their  Princes  favors,  Ingeniwn 
vultu  statq;  caditq;  suo,  now  aloft,  to  morrow  down,  as*^  Po- 
lybius describes  them,  “ like  so  many  casting  Counters,  now  of 
gold,  to  morrow  of  silver,  that  vary  in  worth  as  the  computaiit 
will  ; now  they  stand  for  unites,  to  morrow  for  thousands  ; 
now  before  all,  and  anon  behinde.”  Beside  they  torment  one 
another  with  mutual  factions,  emulations  : one  is  ambitious, 
another  enamoured,  a third  in  debt,  a prodigal,  over-runs  his 
fortunes,  a fourth  solicitous  with  cares,  gets  nothing,  &c.  But 
for  these  men’s  discontents,  anxieties,  1 refer  you  to  Lucian’s 
Tract,  de  mercede  condiictis,  ‘ JEneas  Sj/lvius  (Ubidims 
siultitia  servos,  he  cals  them)  Agrippa,  and  many  others. 

Of  Philosophers  and  Scholars,  priscce  sapientus  dictaiores, 
I have  already  spoken  in  general  terms,  those  superinlendanis 
of  wit  and  learning,  men  above  men,  those  refined  men,  Mi- 
nions of  the  Muses, 

1 L b.  7.  cap.  6.  r Pellitur  in  bcllis  sapicntia,  vi  geritur  res  Vetus 

prnvcrbium,  aut  regcm  aut  faluum  nasci  oporiere.  Lib.  1.  hist.  Roni.  si- 

miles a.  bacrulorum  calculis,  secundum  computantis  arbitrium,  modo  *rei  sunt, 
tnod«'j  aurci ; ad  nutum  regis  nunc  beati  sunt  nunc  miseri.  * j^irumnosiq; 

Sulones  in  Sa.  3.  De  miser,  curialium. 
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* mentemque  habere  qu6is  bonam 
Et  esse  corculis  datum  est.” 

* These  acute  and  subtil  Sophisters,  so  much  honoured,  have  as 
much  need  of  Hellebor  as  others. 

y 6 Medici  medium  pertundite  venam.’* 

Reade  Lucian’s  Piscator,  and  tell  how  he  esteemed  them  ; 
Agrippa’s  Tract  of  the  vanity  of  Sciences  ; nay  read  their  own 
works,  their  absurd  tenets,  prodigious  paradoxes,  S(  risum  te~ 
Tieatis  amici?  You  shall' finde  that  of  Aristotle  tme,  nullum 
magnum  ingenium  sine  miviura  dementia^  they  have  a worm 
as  well  as  others  ; you  shall  finde  a phantastical  strain,  a fustian, 
a bumbast,  a vainglorious  humor,  an  affected  stile,  &c.  like  a 
prominent  thred  in  an  uneven  woven  cloth,  run  parallel  through- 
out their  works.  And  they  that  teach  wisdom,  patience,  meek- 
nesse,  are  the  veriest  dizards,  hairbrains,  and  most  discontent. 
“ In  the  multitude  of  wisdom  is  grief,  and  he  that  encreaseth 
wisdom,  encreaseth  sorrow.”  I need  not  quote  mine  author  ; 
they  that  laugh  and  contemn  others,  condemn  the  world  of 
folly,  deserve  to  be  mocked,  are  as  giddy-headed,  and  lie  as 
open  as  any  other.  Democritus,  that  common  flouter  of  folly, 
was  ridiculous  himself,  barking  Menippus,  scoffing  Lucian, 
satyrical  Lucilius,  Petronius,  Varro,  Persius,  &c.  may  be  cen- 
sured with  the  rest,  Loripedem  rectus  derideat^  ^thiopem 
albus.  Bale,  Erasmus,  Hospinian,  Vives,  Kemnisius,  explode 
as  a vast  Ocean  of  Obs  and  Sols,  School  divinity,  A labyrinth 
of  intricable  questions,  unprofitable  contentions,  incredibilem 
delirationem^  one  cals  it.  If  School  divinity  be  so  censured, 
subtilu  **  Scotus  lima  veritatisj  Occam  irre.fr agahilis^  cujus 
ingenium  'cetera  omnia  ingenia  subvei'tity  &(c.  Baeonthrope, 
Dr.  Resolutus,  and  Corculum  Theologia,  Thomas  himself, 
Doctor  ^ Seraphicus,  cui  dictavit  Angelus,  Kc.  what  shall  be- 
come of  humanity  ? Ars  stulta,  what  can  she  plead  ? what  can 
her  followers  say  for  themselvs  ? Much  learning  ^ cere-dimi- 
nuit-brum,  hath  crackt  their  skonce,  and  taken  such  roof,  that 
iribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabile^  Hellebor  itself  can  do  no 
good,  nor  that  renowned  ® Lanthorn  of  Epictetus,  by  which  if 
any  man  studied,  he  should  be  as  wise  as  he  was.  But  all  wil 
not  serve;  Rhetoricians,  in  ostemtationem  loquacitatis  multa 
agitant^  out  of  their  volubility  of  tongue,  will  talk  much  to 

* F.  Dousje  Epid.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  “ Hoc  cognomento  cohonestatiRomae,  qui 

caeteros  mortales  sapientiA  prxstarent,  testis  Plin.  lib.  *7.  cap.  34.  * Insa- 

nire  parant  certa  ratione  modoque,  mad  by  the  book.  they.  ^ Juvenal. 
* Salomon.  ^ Communis  irrisor  stultitiae.  ' Wit  whither  wilt  ? ^ Sca- 

liger  excrcitat.  f324.  ' Vit.  ejus.  Ennius.  s Lucian.  Ter  mille 

drachmis  ohm  empta ; studens  indc  sapientiam  adipiscetur. 
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no  purpose,  Orators  can  perswade  other  men  what  they  will? 
guo  volunt,  unde  ’volunt,  move,  pacihe,  &c.  but  cannot  settle 
their  own  brains,  what  saith  Tully  ? Malo  mdisertam  pru~ 
dentiam,  quam  loquacem  stultitiam;  and  as^  Seneca  seconds 
him,  a wise  man’s  Oration  should  not  be  polite  or  solicitous. 

’ Fabius  esteems  no  better  of  most  of  them,  either  in  speech,  ac- 
tion, gesture,  then  as  men  beside  themselves,  msanos  decluma-^ 
tores ; so  doth  Gregory,  Non  mihi  sapit  qui  sermone,  sed  qui 
factis  sapit.  Make  the  best  of  him,  a good  Orator  is  a turn- 
coat, an  evil  man,  bonus  Orator  pessimus  vir,  his  tongue  is 
set  to  sale,  he  is  a meer  voice,  as  he  said  of  a Nightingale, 
dat  sine  mente  somim,  an  hyperbolical  liar,  a flaterer,  a para- 
site, and  as  * Ammianus  Marcellinus  will,  a corrupting  cosener, 
one  that  doth  more  mischief  by  his  fair  speeches,  then  he  that 
bribes  by  raony  ; for  a man  may  with  more  facility  avoid  him 
that  circumvents  by  money,  then  him  that  deceives  with  glosing 
terms ; which  made  Socrates  so  much  abhor  and  explode 
them.  " Fracastorius,  a famous  Poet,  freely  grants  all  Poets  to 
be  mad  ; so  doth  ° Scallger  ; and  who  doth  not  ? Aut  insanit 
homo,  aut  versus  facit,  Hor.  Sat.  T.  1.  2.  Insanire  tubet,  i. 
versus  coniponere.  Virg.  3.  Egl.  so  Servius  interprets  it,  all 
Poets  are  mad,  a company  of  bitter  Satyrists,  detractors,  or 
else  parasitical  applauders : and  what  is  Poetry  it  self,  but  as 
Austin  holds,  Vinum  erroris  ab  ebriis doctoribus propipatum? 
You  may  give  that  censure  of  them  in  general,  which  Sir 
Thomas  Moore  once  did  of  Germanus  Brixius’  Poems  in  par- 
ticular. 

vehuntur. 

In  rate  stultitiae,  sylvam  habitant  Furiae.” 

Budaeus,  in  an  Epistle  of  his  to  Lupsetus,  will  have  civil  Law 
to  be  the  tower  of  wisdom;  another  honours  physick,  the 
Quintessence  of  Nature  ; a third  tumbles  them  both  down,  and 
sets  up  the  flag  of  his  own  peculiar  science.  Your  supercilious 
Criticks,  Grammatical  triflers,  Note-makers,  curious  Anti- 
quaries, finde  out  all  the  ruines  of  wit,  ineptiarum  deliciaSy 
amongst  the  rubbish  of  old  writers ; ^ Pro  stultis  habent  nisi 
a liquid  siifficiant  invenire,  quod  in  aliarum  scriptis  vertant 
vitio,  all  fools  with  them  that  cannot  find  fault ; they  correct 
others,  and  arc  hot  in  a cold  cause,  puzzle  themselves  to 
finde  out  how  many  streets  in  Rome,  houses,  gates,  towers, 

**  Epist.  21.  1.  lib.  Non  oportet  orationem  sapientis  esse  politam  aut  solici" 
tam.  ‘ Lib.  .3.  rap.  13.  multo  anhelitu  jactatione  furentes  pectus,  I'rontcin 
caedentes,  4cc.  ^ Lipsius,  voces  sunt,  prxterca  nihil.  ' Lib.  30.  plus  inali 
faccro  vidctur  qui  oratione  qu.am  qui  prxeio  quemvis  corrumpit : nam,  &c. 

In  Gorg.  Platonis  . " In  naugcrio.  " Si  iuror  sit  Lyaeus,  See.  (juolies 

furif,  furir,  furi?,  amans,  bibens,  & Poctn,  &c.  Morus  Utop.  lib.  11. 

II  I Homer’s 
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Homer’s  countrey,  Eneas’  mother,  Niobe’s  daughters,  an 
Sapho  piibhca  fiierit?  priiis  extiter  it  an  gallina  ! ^c. 

aha  qiice  dediscenda  essent  scire^  si  scires^  as  ’"Seneca  holds. 
What  clothes  the  Senators  did  wear  in  Rome,  what  shoes,  how 
they  sat,  where  they  went  to  the  close  stool,  how  many  dishes  in 
a messe,  what  sauce,  which  for  the  present  for  an  historian  to  re- 
late, 'according  to  Lodovic.  Vives,  is  very  ridiculous,  is  to  them 
most  precious  elaborate  stuff,  they  admired  for  it,  and  as  proud, 
as  triumphant  in  the  mean  time  for  this  discovery,  as  if  they 
had  won  a city,  or  conquered  a province ; as  rich  as  if  they  had 
found  a mine  of  gold  ore.  Quosvis  author es  ahsnrdis  com- 
mentis  sms  percacant  U,  stercorant,  one  saith,  they  bewray  and 
dawb  a company  of  books  and  good  Authors,  with  their  absurd 
Comments,  correctorum  sterquilinia  ‘Scaliger  cals  them,  and 
shew  their  wit  in  censuring  others,  a company  of  foolish  note- 
makers,  humble-bees,  dors  or  beetles,  inter  stercora  utplu- 
rimuin  versantur^  they  rake  over  all  those  rubbish  and  dung- 
hils,  and  prefer  a manuscript 'many  times  before  the  Gospel  it- 
self, ^thesaurum  criticum,  before  any  treasure,  and  with  their 
deleaturs^  alii  legiint  sic,  mens  codex  sic  habet,  with  their 
postrema  editiones,  annotations,  castigations,  &c.  make  books 
dear,  themselves  ridiculous,  and  do  no  body  good,  yet  if  any 
man  dare  oppose  or  contradict,  they  are  mad,  up  in  arms  on  a 
sudden,  how  many  sheets  are  written  in  defence,  how  bitter  in- 
vectives, what  apologies  ? * Epiphilledes  hce  sunt  ut  mera 
nugte.  But  I dare  say  no  more  of,  for,  with,  or  against  them, 
because  I am  liable  to  their  lash,  as  well  as  others.  Of  these 
and  the  rest  of  our  Artists  and  Philosophers,  I will  generally 
conclude  they  are  a kind  of  mad  men,  as  ‘’Seneca  esteems  of 
them,  to  make  doubts  and  scruples,  how  to  read  them  truly,  to 
mend  old  authors,  but  will  not  mend  their  own  lives,  or  teach 
us  ingenia  sanare,  memoriam  officiorum  ingerere,  ac  fidem 
in  rebus  humanis  retinere,  to  keep  our  wits  in  order,  or  rec- 
tify our  manners.  Numquid  tibi  demens  videtur,  si  ist is  ope- 
ram  impenderit  ? is  not  he  mad  that  draws  lines  with  Archi- 
medes, whiles  his  house  is  ransacked,  and  his  city  besieged, 
when  the  whole  world  is  in  combustion,  or  we  whilst  our  souls 
are  in  danger,  fmors  sequitur,  vita  fugit)  to  spend  our  time 
in  toyes,  idle  questions,  and  things  of  no  worth  ? 

That  Lovers  are  mad,  I think  no  man  will  deny,  Amare 
simul  U.  sapere,  ipsi  Jovi  non  datiir,  Jupiter  himself  cannot  in- 
tend both  at  once. 


«i  Macrob.  Satur.  7.  16.  >-Epist.  16.  » Lib.  cle  causis  cornip.  artiura. 

* Lib.  2.  in  Ausonium,  cap.  19.  & 32.  * Edit.  7.  volum.  Jano  G\itero. 

* Aristophanis  Ranis.  *’  Lib.  de  beneficiis.  ‘ Dclirus  & ^mens  dicatur 
meriti  Hor.  Seneca. 
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Non  bene  conveniunt,  nec  in  uni  sede  morantur 
Majestas  & amor.” 

Tully,  when  he  was  invited  to  a second  mariiage,  replied,  he 
could  not  simul  amare  K supere,  be  wise  and  love  both  toge- 
ther. ' JSst  orcus  ille,  vis  est  immedicahilis,  est  rabies insana^ 
Love  is  madnesse,  a hell,  an  incurable  disease  ; impotenlem  i3C 
insanam  libidinem  ^ Seneca  cals  it,  an  impotent  and  raging  lust. 
I shal  dilate  this  subject  apart ; in  the  mean  time  let  Lovers  sigh 
out  the  rest. 

s Nevisanus  the  Lawyer  holds  it  for  an  axiome,  ‘‘  most 
women  are  fools,”  ^consilium  fceminis  invalidum;  Seneca 
men,  be  they  yong  or  old  ; who  doubts  it,  youth  is  mad  as  Elius 
in  Tully,  StuLti  adolescoituli,  old  age  little  better,  deliri  se- 
iicSy  Kc.  Theophrastes  in  the  107.  year  of  his  age,  'said  he 
then  began  to  be  wise,  turn  sapere  c^pit,  and  therefore  la- 
mented his  departure.  If  wisdom  come  so  late,  where  shall 
we  finde  a wise  man  ? our  old  ones  dote  at  threescore  and  ten, 
I would  cite  more  proofs,  and  a better  Author,  but  for  the  pre- 
sent, let  one  fool  point  at  another.  ^ Nevisanus  hath  as  hard  an, 
opinion  of  * rich  men,  “ wealth  and  wisdom  cannot  dwell  toge- 
ther,” stiiltitiampatiuntur  opes^  ™ and  they  do  commonly  " f/z- 
faiuare  cor  hoviinis,  besot  men;  and  as  we  see  it,  ‘‘fools  have 
{on\mQ\'^°Sapientia  non  invenitur  in  terra  siiaviterviventium- 
For  beside  a natural  contempt  of  learning,  which  accompa- 
nies such  kind  of  men,  innate  idlenesse,  (for  they  will  take  no 
pains)  and  which  pAristotle  observes,  ubi  mens  plurima,  ibi 
minima  fortuna^  ubi  plurima  fortwna^  ibi  mens  perexigua, 
great  wealth  and  little  wit  go  commonly  together : they  have 
as  much  brains  some  of  them  in  their  heads  as  in  their  heels  * 
besides  this  inbred  neglect  of  liberal  sciences,  and  all  Arts, 
which  should  excolere  mentem^  polish  the  minde,  they  have 
most  part  some  gullish  humor  or  other,  by  which  they  are  led; 
one  is  an  Epicure,  an  Atheist,  a second  a gamester,  a third  a 
whoremaster,  (fit  subjects  all  for  a Satyrist  to  work  upon,) 

‘‘  1 Hie  nuptarum  insanit  amoribus,  hie  puerorum,” 

[ one  is  mad  of  hawking,  hunting,  cocking  ; another  of  carous- 
ing, horse-riding,  spending;  a fourth  of  building,  fighting,  &c. 


Ovid.  Met,  c piutarcli.  Amatorio  est  amor  insanus.  ^ Epist.  .*39. 

« Sylva:  nuptialis  1.  1.  num.  11.  Omnes  mulieres  utplurinium  stultas.  '>  Aris- 
totlc.  * Dolcre  se  dixit  quod  turn  vita  cgrcdcictur.  Lib.  J.  num.  11 
sapientia  & diviti®  vix  simul  possideri  possum.  • TI1C7  get  their  wisdom 

)>  eating  Pic-crust  some.  ">  rdis  yl'jzrco  oc.ppo'uvrt. 

Opes  quidem  mortalibus  sunt  amentia,  Theognis.  " I'ortuna  nimium  quern 
fovet,  stultum  faeit.  « Job.  '28.  p Mag.  moral,  lib  <2.  & lib.  1.  sat.  4. 

Hor.  scr.  1.  s<y.  4.  ' Insana  gula,  insansc  obstructiones,  insanum  venaiidi 

stud.um  discordia  demons.  \ irg.  Ain. 
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**  Insanlt  veteres  statuas  Damasippas  emendo,” 


Damaslppus  hath  an  humor  of  his  own,  to  be  talkt  of: ' Helio- 
dorus  the  Carthaginian  another.  In  a word,  as  Scaliger  con- 
cludes of  them  all,  they  are  Statute  erects  stuUitiie,  the  very 
statues  or  pillars  of  folly.  Chuse  out  of  all  stories  him  that  hath 
' been  most  admired,  you  shall  still  find,  viulta  ad  laudeniy 
miilta  ad  vituperationem  magnijica,  as  ‘ Berosus  of  Semira- 
mis ; omnes  mortales  militia^  triimiphis,  divitiis^  SCc.  turn 
luxii^  cade,  caterisq;  vitiis  antecessit,  as  she  had  some  good, 
so  had  she  many  bad  parts. 

Alexander,  a worthy  man,  hut  furious  in  his  anger,  over- 
taken in  drink : Caesar  and  Scipio  valiant  and  wise,  but  vain- 
glorious, ambitious : Vespasian  a worthy  Prince,  but  covetous: 
^Hannibal,  as  he  had  mighty  virtues,  so  had  he  many  vices; 
unam  virtutein  mille  vitia  comitantiir,  as  Machiavel  of  Cos- 
mus  Medices,  he  had  two  distinct  persons  In  him.  I will  de- 
termine of  them  all,  they  are  like  these  double  or  turning  pic- 
tures ; stand  before  which,  you  see  a fair  maid,  on  the  one  side 
an  ape,  on  the  other  an  owl ; look  upon  them  at  the  first  sight 
all  is  wel,  but  farther  examine,  you  shall  find  them  wise  on  the 
one  side,  and,  fools  on  the  other  ; in  some  few  things  praise 
worthy,  in  the  rest  incomparably  faulty.  I will  say  nothing  of 
their  diseases,  emulations,  discontents,  wants,  and  such  mise- 
ries ; let  poverty  plead  the  rest  in  Aristophanes  Plutus. 

Covetous  men,  amongst  others,  are  most  mad,  they  have  all 
the  Symptoms  of  melancholy,  fear,  sadnesse,  suspition,  See. 
as  shall  be  proved  In  his  proper  place, 

**  Danda  est  Hellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris.” 


And  yet  me  thinks  prodigals  are  much  madder  than  they,  be 
of  what  condition  they  will,  that  bear  a publick,  or  private 
purse  ; as  a Dutch  writer  censured  Richard  the  rich  Duke  of 
Cornwal,  suing  to  be  Emperor,  for  his  profuse  spending,  qui 
effudit  pecuniam  ante  pedes  principium  Electorum  siciit  a~ 
giiam,  that  scattered  mony  likewater;  Ido  censure  them,  SiuUa 
Anglia  (saith  he)  qua  tot  denariis  sponte  est  privata,  stulti 
principes  Alemania,  qui  nohile  jus  suum  pro  pecimid  vendi- 
derunt  i spendthrifts,  bribers,  and  bribe-takers  are  fools,  and 
so  are  all  they  that  cannot  keep,  disburse,  or  spend  their  mo- 
neys well. 


• HeliodoTUS  Carthaginensis  ad  extremum  orbis  saxcophago  testaraenlo  me  hic 
iussi  condier,  & ut  viderem  an  quis  insanior  ad  me  visendu  usq;  ad  hxc  loca 
pcTcw^et  brcelias  in  Gad.  \ ■ If  it  be  his  work,  nhkb  f «I^" 
suspects  “ Livy  Ingentes  virtutes  ingenua  vma.  * Hor.  (^uisqu..s 

arabitione  mala  aut  argenti  pallet  amore,  Quifequis  luxuria,  tnstiq;  superstitione 
Per  ^ Cronica  Slavonica  ad  annum  I ‘257.  de  cujns  pecunia^am  imrcaibi- 

liadixcrunt.  * A fool  and  bis  money  arc  soon  parted. 
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I might  say  the  like  of  angry,  peevish,  envious,  ambitious; 
*Jntic^ras  \iielior  sorhtre  meracas ; Epicures,  Atheists, 
Scbismaticks,  Hereticks ; hi  omjies  habmt  imagindtiontm 
lasam  (saith  Nymannus)  “ and  their  madnesse  shall  be  evi- 
dent,” 2 Tim.  3.  9.  ’’  Fabatus,  an  Italian,  holds  sea -faring  mefii 
all  mad  ; “ the  ship  Is  mad,  for  it  never  stands  still : the  mar- 
riners  are  mad,  to  expose  tliemselves  to  such  imminent  dan- 
gers: the  waters  are  raging  mad,  in  perpetual  motion:  the 
winds  are  as  mad  as  the  rest,  they  know  not  whence  they  come, 
whither  they  would  go  : and  those  men  are  maddest  of  all  that 
go  to  sea  ; for  one  fool  at  home,  they  finde  forty  abroad.”  He 
w'as  a mad  man  that  said  it,  and  thou  peradventure  as  mad  to 
leade  it.  ‘‘Fselix  Platerus  is  of  opinion  all  Alchemists  are  mad, 
out  of  their  wits;*  Atheneus  saith  as  much  of  FIdlers,  wm- 
sarum  hiscinias,  ^ Musicians,  omnes  tibicines  insaniunt,  ubi 
semel  ejfiant^  avolat  illico  mens,  in  comes  musick  at  one  ear, 
out  goes  wit  at  another.  Proud  and  vain  glorious  persons  are 
certainly  mad  ; and  so  are  ^ lascivious  ; I can  feel  their  pulses 
beat  hither;  horn  mad  some  of  them,  to  let  others  lie  with  their 
wives,  and  wink  at  it. 

To  insist  ^ in  all  particulars,  were  an  Herculean  task,  ..  to 
‘reckon  up^  insanas  substructiones,  insanos  labor es,insanum 
luxum,  mad  labors,  mad  books,  endeavors,  cariages,  grosse 
ignorance,  ridiculous  actions,  absurd  gestures  ; insanam 
lam,  insaniam  villarum,  insanajurgia,  as  Tully  terms  them, 
madnesse  of  villages,  stupend  structures;  as  those  ^Egyptian 
Pyramids,  Labyrinths  and  Sphinges,  which  a company  of 
crowned  asses,  ad  ostentationem  opimi,  vainly  built,  when 
neither  the  Architect  nor  King  that  made  them,  or  to  what  use 
and  purpose,  are  yet  known  : To  insist  in  their  hypocrlsle,  in- 
constancie,  blindenesse,  rashnesse,  demente7ntemeritate,iY2ai^, 
cosenage,  malice,  anger,  impudence,  ingratitude,  ambition, 
grosse  superstition,  ^ tempora  infecta  U,  adiilatione  sordida,  as 
in  Tiberius’  times,  such  base  flattery,  stupend,  parasitical  fawn- 
ing and  colloguing,  6cc.  brawles,  conflicts,  desires,  conten- 
tions, it  would  ask  an  expert  Vesalius  to  anatomise  every  mem- 
ber. Shall  I say  ? Jupiter  himself,  Apollo,  Mars,  &c.  doled  ; 
and  monster-conquering  Hercules  that  subdued  the  world,  and 

* Orat.  de  imag.  ambitiosus  & audax  naviget  Anlicyras.  *’  Navis  stulta, 

quae  continue  movetur,  nautse  stu!ti  qui  se  pcriculis  exponunt,  aqua  insana  quae 
SIC  iremit,  &c.  aer  jactatur,  &c.  qui  mari  se  committit  stolidum  ununi  terra  fu- 
gieas,  40.  rnari  invenit.  Caspar  Ens,  Moros.  Cap.  de  alien,  mentis, 

• Dipnosophist.  lib.  8.  ^ Tibicines  mente  Capti.  Era.'im.  Chil.  4.  cer.  *7. 

* Prov.  30^  Insana  libido,  Hie  rogo  non  luror  est,  non  cst  Inec  meniula  dcinens. 

Marf.  ep.  7 1.  1.  3.  Milk:  pnellarum  & puerorum  mille  jurores.  ' Uler 

est  in-sanior  horum.  Hor,  Ovid.  Virg.  Plin,  ^ P!iu.  lib.  3d.  ' * Tacitus 

0,  Annal. 
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helped  Others,  could  not  reliev  himself  in  this,  but  mad  he  was 
at  last.  And  where  shall  a man  walk,  converse  with  whom, 
in  what  Province,  City,  and  not  meet  with  Signior  Deliro,  or 
Hercules  Furens,  Maenades,  and  Corybantes  ? Their  speeches 
say  no  lesse.  ^ E fungis  nati  homines^  or  else  they  fetched 
their  pedigree  from  those  that  were  struck  by  Sampson  with 
the  jawbone  of  an  asse.  Or  from  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha’s 
stones,  for  durum  genus  sumus,  marmorei  sumus^  we  are 
stoney  hearted,  and  savour  too  much  of  the  stock,  as  if  they 
had  al  heard  that  inchanted  horn  of  Astolpho  that  English  Duke 
in  Ariosto,  which  never  sounded  but  all  his  auditors  were  mad, 
and  for  fear  ready  to  make  away  themselvs  ; or  landed  in  the 
mad  haven  in  the  Euxine  sea  of  Daphnis  insana,  which  had  a 
secret  quality  to  dementate ; they  are  a company  of  giddy -heads, 
afternoon  men,  it  is  Midsomer  moon  stil,  and  the  dogdais  last 
all  the  year  long,  they  are  all  mad.  Whom  shall  I then  ex- 
cept ? Ulricus  Huttenus  nemo^  nam^  nemo  omnibus  horis  sa~ 
pit.  Nemo  nascitur  sine  vitiis,  Crimme  Nemo  caret,  Nenio 
sorte  sua  mvit  contentus,  Nemo  in  amore  sapit.  Nemo  bonus. 
Nemo  sapiens.  Nemo,  est  ex  omni  parti  beatus,  isc.  and 
therefore  Nicholas  Nemo,  or  Monsieur  No-body  shall  go  free, 
^uid  veleat  nemo.  Nemo  referre  potest  f But  whom  shall  I 
except  in  the  second  place  ? such  as  are  silent,  vir  sapit  qui 
paiica  loquitur  ; ^ no  better  way  to  avoid  folly  and  madnesse, 
then  by  taciturnity.  Whom  in  a third  ? all  Senators,  Alagis- 
trates  ; for  all  fortunate  men  are  wise,  and  conquerors  valiant, 
and  so  are  all  great  men,  non  est  bonum  ludere  cum  diis,  they 
are  wise  by  authority,  good  by  their  office  and  place,  his  licet 
impiine  pessimos  esse,  (some  say)  we  must  not  speak  of  them, 
neither  is  it  fit ; per  me  sint  omnia  protinus  alba,  I will  not 
think  amisse  of  them.  Whom  next?  Stoicks  ? Sapiens Stoicus, 
and  he  alone  is  subject  to  no  perturbations,  as  ^ Plutarch  scoffs 
at  him,  “he  is  not  vexed  with  torments,  or  burnt  with  fire, 
foiled  by  his  adversary,  sold  of  his  enemy  : though  he  be 
wrinckled,  sandblinde,  toothlesse,  and  deformed;  yet  he  is  most 
beautifull,  and  like  a god,  a king  in  conceit,  though  not  worth 
a groat.  He  never  dotes,  never  mad,  never  sad,  drunk,  be- 


• Ovid.  7.  met.  E fungis  nati  homines  ut  olim  Corinthi  primaevi  illius  loci 
accolae,  quia  stolidi  & fatui  fungis  nati  dicebantur,  idem  & alibi  dicas.  ’’  Fa- 
mian.  Slrade  de  bajulis,  de  marmore  semisculpti.  ' Arianus  periplo  maris 

Euxini  portus  ejus  meminit,  & Gillius  1.  3.  de  Bospher.  Thracio  & laurus  insa- 
na quse  allata  in  convivium  convivas  omnes  insania  affecit.  Guliel.  Suicchius 
comment,  &c.  ^ Lepidum  poema  sic  inscriplum.  * Stultitiam  simu- 

lare  non  potes  nisi  taciturnitate,  ^ Extortus  non  cruciatur,  ambusius  non 

laeditur,  prostratus  in  lucta,  nonvincitur;  non  fit  capiivus  ab  hosie  venundaiuK. 
Et  si  rugosus,  senex  edentulus,  luscus,  deformis,  formosus  tamen,  & deo  stmi- 
lis,  felix,  dives,  rex  nullius  egens,  et  si  denario  non  sit  dignus.  ’ 
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cause  vertue  cannot  be  taken  away,”  as  ^Zeno  holds,  by  rea- 
son of  strong  apprehension,”  but  he  was  mad  to  say  so.  An- 
ticyr^  coclo  hide  est  opus  aut  dolabrd,  he  had  need  to  be  bored, 
and  so  had  al  his  fellows,  as  wise  as  they  would  seem  to  be. 
Chrysippus  himself  liberally  grants  them  to  be  fools  as  wel  as 
others,  at  certain  times,  upon  some  occasions,  aniitti  virtiite 
ait  per  ehrietatem,  aiit  atribilariu  morbu,  it  may  be  lost  by 
drunkenness  or  melancholy,  he  may  be  sometimes  erased  as  well 
as  the  rest : ‘ ad  sdmu  sapiens  nisi  quum  pituita  molesta.  I 
should  here  except  some  Cynicks,  Menippus,  Diogenes,  that 
Theban  Crates  ; or  to  descend  to  these  times,  that  omniscious, 
only  wise  fraternity  ^ of  the  Rosie  Crosse,  those  great  Theo- 
logues.  Politicians,  Philosophers,  Physitians,  Philologers,  Ar- 
tists, &c.  of  whom  vS.  Bridget,  Albas  Joacchimus,  Leicenber- 
gius,  and  such  divine  spirits  have  prophesied,  and  made  pro- 
mise to  the  world,  if  at  least  there  be  any  such  (Hen,  ’Neu- 
husiiis  makes  a doubt  of  it,  Valentinus  Andreas  and  others)  or 
an  Elias  artifex  their  I’heophrastian  master  ; whom  though  Li- 
bavius  and  many  deride  and  carp  at,  yet  some  wil  have  to  be 
the  " renewer  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  reformer  of  the  world, 
and  now  living,  for  so  Johannes  Montanus  Strigoniensls,  that 
great  Patron  of  Paracelsus,  contends,  and  certainly  avers  ° “ a 
most  divine  man,”  and  the  quintesence  of  wisdom  wheresoever 
he  is;  for  he,  his  fraternity,  friends,  &c.  are  all  p ‘‘  betrothed 
to  wisdom,”  if  we  may  believe  their  disciples  and  followers.  I 
must  needs  except  Lipsius  and  the  Pope,  and  expunge  their 
name  out  of  the  catalogue  of  fools.  For  besides  that  parasitical 
testimony  of  Dousa, 

“ A Sole  exoriente  Masotidas  usq;  paludes, 

Nemo  est  quijusto  se  aequiparare  queat.^^ 

Lipsius  saith  of  himself,  that  he  was  ^ humani  generis  qiddem 
piEdagogusvoce  stylo,  a grand  Signior,  a Master,  a Tutor  of 
us  all,  and  for  13  years  he  brags  how  he  sowed  wisdom  in  the 
Low  countries,  as  Ammonius  the  philosopher  sometimes  did  in 
Alexandria,  ^ cwn  humanitate  literas  U,  sapientiam  cum  pru- 
dentia. : antistes  sapientice,  he  shall  h^Sapientii  Octavus.  The 
Pope  is  more  then  a man,  as  * his  parats  often  make  him,  a demi- 
god, and  besides  his  holinesse  cannot  erre,  in  Cathedra  belike : 


nnn  alTlci,  noti  insania,  non  inebriari,  quia  virtus 

fc  Lips.  phys.  Stoic,  lib.  .-I.  diffi.  18. 

• An  a"  ^ 1^*  ^P'?'  *b2.  1.  8.  ' Hor.  Fratres  sanct.  Roscre  crucis. 

An  Sint,  quales  sin  , unde  nomcn  illud  asciverint.  "•  Turri  Babel.  " Om- 

scientiarum  inslaurator.  » Divinus  ille  vir  author  notarum.  in 
Ilfs  liir  Hambur.  1608.  p Sapientia;  desponsati.  « So- 

• Reiertinnr  umbrac.  ^ In  ep.  ad  BaltJias,  Moretum. 

J -Uunculae  ad  Patavum.  Felinus  cum  rcliquis. 
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and  yet  some  of  them  have  been  magicians,  Hereticks,  Atheists, 
children,  and^as  Platina  saith  of  John  22.  Et  si  vir  literatus , 
vnulta  stoliditatem  &(  Icevitatem  pne  sc  ferentia  egit^  stolidi 
U,  socordis  vir  ingenn,  a scholar  sufficient,  yet  many  things  he 
did  foolishly,  lightly.  I can  say  no  more  then  in  particular, 
hut  in  general  terms  to  the  rest,  they  are  all  mad,  their  wits 
are  evaporated,  and  as  Ariosto  faiens  I.  34.  kept  in  jars  above 
the  Moon. 

Some  lose  their  wits  with  love,  some  with  ambition^ 

Some  following  ‘ Lords  and  men  of  high  condition. 

Some  in  fair  jewels  rich  and  costly  set. 

Others  in  Poetry  tlieir  wits  forget. 

Another  thinks  to  be  an  Alcumist, 

Till  all  be  spent,  and  that  his  number’s  mist.” 

Convict  fools  they  are,  mad  men  upon  record  ; and  I am  afraid 
past  cure  many  of  them,  * crepunt  inguinal  the  Symptomes 
are  manifest,  they  are  all  of  Gotam  parish : 

" Quum  furor  hand  dubius,  quum  sit  manifesta  phrenesis,” 

what  remains  then  but  to  send  for  Lorarios,  those  Officers  to 
carry  them  all  together  for  company  to  Bedlam,  and  set  Rablais 
to  be  their  physitian. 

If  any  man  shall  ask  in  the  mean  time,  who  I am  that  so 
boldly  censure  others,  tu  nuUane  habes  vitia  ? have  I no 
faults  ? y Yes  more  than  thou  hast,  whatsoever  thou  art.  Nos 
numerus  sumuSf  I coiifesse  it  again,  I am  as  foolish,  as  mad 
as  any  one. 

^ Insanus  vobis  videor,  non  deprecor  ipse, 

, Quo  minus  insanus,” 

I do  not  deny  it,  demens  de  populo  demafii)'.  My  comfort  is, 
I have  more  fellows,  and  those  of  excellent  note.  And  though 
I be  not  so  right  or  so  discreet  as  I should  be,  yet  not  so  mad, 
so  bad  neither  as  thou  perhaps  takest  me  to  be. 

To  conclude,  this  being  granted,  that  all  the  world  is  me- 
lancholy, or  mad,  dotes,  and  every  member  of  it,  I have 
ended  my  task,  and  sufficiently  illustrated  that  which  I took 
upon  me  to  demonstrate  at  first.  At  this  present  I have  no  more 
to  say ; Ifis  sanam  mentem  Democritus j I can  but  wish  my 
self  and  them  a good  Physician,  and  all  of  us  a better  mindc. 


’ Magnum  virum  sequi  est  sapere,  some  think ; others  desipere.  Catul. 
P Plaut.  Menec.  “ In  Sat.  14.  * Or  to  send  for  a cook  to  the  Anti- 

cyrae  to  make  Hellehor  pottage,  settle-brain  pottage.  y Aliquantulum  ta- 

men  indc  me  salabor,  quod  una  cum  multis  & sapientibus  & celeberrimis  viris 
ipse  insipiens  sim,  quod  se  Menippus  Luciani  in  Necyomantia,  * Petronius 
in  Catalcct, 

And 
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And  although  for  the  abovenamcd  reasons,  I had  a just  cause 
to  undertake  this  subject,  to  point  at  these  particular  species  of 
dotao-e,  that  so  men  might  acknowledg  their  imperfections,  and 
seek^to  reform  what  is  amiss  ; yet  I have  a more  serious  intent 
at  this  time ; and  to  omit  al  impertinent  digressions,  to  say  no 
more  of  such  as  are  improperly  melancholy,  or  metaphorically 
mad,  lightly  mad,  or  in  disposition,  as  stupid,  angry,  drunken, 
silly,  sottish,  sullen,  proud,  vain-glorious,  ridiculous,  beastly, 
peevish,  obstinate,  impudent,  extravagant,  dry,  doting,  dull, 
desperate,  harebrain,  &rc.  mad,  frantick,  foolish,  heteroclites, 
which  no  new  “ Hospital  can  hold,  no  physick  help  : my  pur- 
pose and  endeavor  is,  in  the  following  discourse  to  anatomize 
this  humor  of  melancholy,  through  all  his  parts  and  species, 
as  it  is  an  habit,  or  an  ordinary  disease,  and  that  philosophi- 
cally, medicinally,  to  shew  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  several 
cures  of  it,  that  it  may  be  the  better  avoyded.  Moved  there- 
unto for  the  generality'of  it,  and  to  do  good,  it  being  a disease 
*0  frequent,  as  ''  Mercurialis  observes,  in  these  our  dayes;  so 
/often  happening,’^  saith  Laurentlus,  “ in  our  miserable 
times,”  as  few  there  are  that  feel  not  the  smart  of  it.  Of  the 
same  minde  is  Milan  Montalius,  ^ Melancton,  and  others  ; Ju- 
lius Caesar  Claudinus  cals  it  the  fountain  of  all  other  diseases, 
and  so  common  in  this  erased  age  of  ours,  that  scarce  one  of  a 
thousand  is  free  from  it and  that  Splenetick  Hypocondriacal 
winde  especially,  which  proceeds  from  the  spleen  and  short 
ribs.  Being  then  it  is  a disease  so  grievous,  so  common,  I 
know  not  wherein  to  do  a more  generall  service,  and  spend  my 
time  better,  then  to  prescribe  means  how  to  prevent  and  cure 
so  universal  1 a malady,  an  Epidemical  disease,  that  so  often,  so 
much  crucifies  the  body  and  minde. 

If  I have  overshot  myself  in  this  which  hath  been  hitherto 
said,  or  that  it  is,  which  I am  sure  some  will  object,  too  phan- 
tastical,  “ too  light  and  comicall  for  a Divine,  too  satyrical  for 
one  of  my  profession,  I will  presume  to  answer  with  ^ Eras- 
mus, in  like  case,  ’Tis  not  I,  but  Democritus,  Democritus 
dixit : you  must  consider  what  it  is  to  speak  in  one’s  own  or 
another’s  person,  an  assumed  habit  and  name  ; a difference  be- 
twixt him  that  affects  or  acts  a prince’s,  a philosopher’s,  a ma- 
gistrate’s, a fool’s  part,  and  him  that  is  so  indeed  ; and  what 

* That  I mean  of  Andr.  Vale.  Apolog.  manip,  1.  1.  & 26.  Apol.  *'  Hacc 
affretio  nosiris  temponbus  frequentissima.  ' Cap.  l.'j.  de  Mel.  **  De 
anima.  nosuo  hoc  sasculo  morbus  trequentissimus.  ® Consult.  98.  adeo  nos- 
tris  temporibus  frequenter  ingruit  ut  nullus  fere  abejus  labc  immunis  reperiatur 
& omnium  fere  morborum  oceasio  existat.  Mor.  Encom.  si  quis  calum- 

nictur  levius  esse  quam  decei  Theologum,  aut  mordacius  quam  deceat  Chris- 
tianuin. 
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liberty  those  old  Satyrists  have  had ; it  is  a Cento  collected  from 
others,  not  I,  but  they  that  say  it. 

s Dixero  si  quid  forte  jocosius,  hoc  mihi  juris 
Cum  venia  dabis” 

Take  heed  you  mistake  me  not.  If  I do  a little  forget  my 
self,  T hope  you  wil  pardon  it.  And  to  say  truth,  why  should 
any  man  be  offended,  or  take  exceptions  at  it  ? 

Licuit,  semperque  licebit, 

Parcere  personis,  dicere  devitiis.’* 

It  lawful  was  of  old,  and  still  will  be. 

To  spocik  of  vice,  but  let  the  name  go  free  t 

I hate  their  vices,  not  their  persons.  If  any  be  displeased,  or 
take  ought  unto  himself,  let  him  not  expostulate  or  cavil  with 
hun  that  said  it  (so  did  ’’  Erasmus  excuse  himself  to  Dorpius,  si 
parva  licet  componeremagnisj  and  so  do  I ; “ but  let  him  be 
angry  with  himself,  that  so  betrayed  and  opened  his  own  faults 
in  applying  it  to  himself;  ‘ If  he  be  guilty  and  deserve  it,  let 
him  amend  whoever  he  is,  and  not  be  angry.  He  that  hateth 
correction  is  a fool,”  Prov.  12.  1.  If  he  be  not  guilty,  it  con- 
cerns him  not ; it  is  not  my  freenesse  of  speech,  but  a guilty 
conscience,  a gauled  back  of  his  own  that  makes  iiim  winch. 

Suspitione  si  quis  errabit  sua, 

Et  rapiet  ad  se,  quod  erit  commune  omnium, 

Stulte  nudabit  animi  conscientiam.” 

I deny  not  this  which  I have  said  savours  a little  of  De- 
mocritus i ^ 2,uamvis  ridentem  dicere  verum  quid  vetat ; one 
may  speak  in  jest,  and  yet  speak  truth.  It  is  somewhat  tart,  I 
grant  it ; acriora  orexim  excitant  embammata^  as  he  said, 
sharp  sauces  increase  appetite, 

“ 1 Nec  cibus  ipse  juvat  morsu  fraudatus  aceti.” 

Object  then  and  cavil  what  thou  wilt,  I w'ard  all  with  De- 
mocritus’s buckler,  his  medicine  shall  salve  it ; strike  where 
thou  wilt,  and  when : Democritus  dixit,  Democritus  will  an- 
swer it.  It  was  written  by  an  idle  fellow,  at  idle  times,  about 
our  Saturnalian  or  Dyonisian  feasts,  when  as  he  said,  nullum 
libertati  periculum  est,  servants  in  old  Rome  had  liberty  to 
say  and  do  what  them  list.  When  our  country  men  sacrificed 

s El or.  Sat.  4.  1.  I.  Epi.  ad  Dorpium  de  Moria.  si  quispiam  offendatur 

& sibi  vindicet,  non  habet  quod  expostulet  cum  eo  qui  scripsit,  ipse  si  volet, 
secum  agat  injuriam,  utpotc  sui  proditor,  qui  declaravit  lioc  ad  se  prpprie  per- 
tinere.  ' Si  quis  se  laesum  damabit,  aut  conscientiam  prodit  suam,  aut  eerie 
meium  Pha;dr.  lib.  3.  iEsop.  Fab.  Hot.  ' Mart.  1.  7.  22.  “ Ut 

lubet  leriat,  abstergant  hos  ictus  Democriti  pharmacos.  ' 

to 
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to  their  goddess  " Vacuna,  and  sat  tipling  by  their  Vacunall 
hres.  I writ  this,  and  published  this  uns  gXeyev,  it  is  nemi- 
nis  nihil.  The  time,  place,  persons,  and  all  circumstances 
ipologize  for  me,  and  why  may  I not  then  be  idle  with  others  ? 
.peak  my  mind  freely  ? If  you  deny  me  this  liberty,  upon  these 
oresumptions  I will  take  it : I say  again,  I will  take  it. 

**  ° Si  quis  est  qui  dictum  in  se  inclementius 

Existimavit  esse,  sic  existimet.” 

« 

[f  any  man  take  exceptions,  let  him  turn  the  buckle  of  his  gir- 
lie, 1 care  not.  I owe  thee  nothing  (Reader),  I look  for  no  fa- 
ror  at  thy  hands,  I am  independent,  I fear  not. 

No,  I recant,  I will  not,  I care,  I fear,  I confesse  my  fault, 
xcknowledg  a great  offence, 

**  raotos  praestat  componere  fluctus,” 

1 have  overshot  myself,  I have  spoken  foolishly,  rashly,  unad- 
visedly, absurdly,  I have  anatomized  mine  own  folly.  And 
now  me  thinks  upon  a sudden  I am  awaked  as  it  were  out  of  a 
dream,  I have  had  a raving  fit,  a phantastical  fit,  ranged  up 
and  down,  in  and  out,  I have  insulted  over  most  kinde  of  men, 
abused  some,  offended  others,  wronged  my  self ; and  now  be- 
Jig  recovered,  and  perceiving  mine  error,  cry  with  ° Orlando, 
Solvite  me,  pardon -/'o  bonij  that  which  is  past,  and  I will 
nake  you  amends  in  that  which  is  to  come  ; I promise  you  a 
more  sober  discourse  in  my  following  Treatise. 

If  through  weaknesse,  folly,  passion,  p discontent,  ignorance, 
( have  said  amisse,  let  it  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  I acknow- 
edg  that  of  *1  Tacitus  to  be  true,  Aspera  facetice  ubi  nimis  ex 
'jero  traxere,  acrem  sui  memoriam  relinqimnt,  a bitter  jest 
eaves  a sting  behind  it : and  as  an  honourable  man  observes, 
‘ ^ They  fear  a Satyrist’s  wit,  he  their  memories.”  I mayjustly 
iuspect  the  worst ; and  though  I hope  I have  wronged  no  man, 
fet  in  Medea’s  words  I will  crave  pardon, 

Illud  jam  voce  extrema  peto, 

Ne  si  qua  noster  dubius  effudit  dolor, 

Maneant  in  animo  verba,  sed  melior  tibi 
Memoria  nostri  subeat,  haec  irae  data 
Obliterentur ” 

" Rusticorum  dea  preesse  vacantibus  & otiosis  putabalur,  cui  post  labores 
igricola  sacrificabat.  Plin.  1.  3.  c.  12.  Ovid.  1.  6.  Fast.  Jam  quoq;  cum  fiunt  anti- 
ju*  sacra  Vacunse,  ante  Vacunales  stantq;  sedentq;  focos.  Rosinus.  “Ter. 
'rol.  Eunuch.  ® Ariost.  1.  39.  Staf.  58.  p Ut  enim  ex  studiis  gaudiu 

;;c  studia  ex  hilaritatc  proveniunt.  Plinius  Maximo  suo,  ep.  lib.  8.  i An- 
' Sir  Francis’  Bacon  in  his  Essayes,  now  Viscount  S.  Albanes. 


Vo  I,.  I, 
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And  in  my  last  words  this  I do  desire. 

That  wliat  in  passion  I have  said,  or  ire. 

May  be  forgotten,  and  a better  minde 
Be  had  of  us,  hereafter  as  you  finde. 

I earnestly  request  every  private  man,  as  Scaliger  did  Cardan, 
not  tQ  take  offence.  I will  conclude  in  his  lines,  Si  me  cogni- 
turn  habereSy  non  solum  donates  Twbis  has  fecetias  nostras^ 
sed  etiam  mdignum  duceresy  tarn  hwmanum  animimiy  lene 
ingeniuniy  vel  minimam  suspitionem  deprecari  oportere.  If 
thou  knewest  my  * modesty  and  simplicity,  thou  wouldst  easily 
pardon  and  forgive  what  is  here  amiss,  or  by  thee  misconceived. 
If  hereafter  anatomizing  this  surly  humor,  my  hand  slip,  as  an 
unskilful  prentise  I launce  too  deep,  and  cut  through  skin  and  al 
at  unawares,  make  it  smart,  or  cut  awry,  * pardon  a rude  hand, 
an  unskilfull  knife,  tis  a most  difficult  thing  to  keep  an  even 
tone,  a perpetual  tenor,  and  not  sometimes  to  lash  out ; difficile 
est  Satyr  am  non  somber  Cy  there  be  so  many  objects  to  divert, 
inward  perturbations  to  molest,  and  the  very  best  may  some- 
times erre  ; aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerusy  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  in  so  much  to  overshoot : 

opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum.” 

4 

But  what  needs  all  this  ? I hope  there  will  no  such  cause  of  of- 
fence be  given  ; if  there  be, 

**  ‘ Nemo  aliquid  recognoscat,  nos  mentimur  omnia.” 

He  deny  all  (my  last  refuge),  recant  all,  renounce  all  I have  said, 
if  any  man  except,  and  with  as  much  facility  excuse,  as  he  can 
accuse  ; but  I presume  of  thy  good  favor,  and  gratious  accept- 
ance (gentle  reader).  Out  of  an  assured- hope  and  confidence 
thereof,  I will  begin. 

* Quod  Probus  Persii  ^ioypa.<pos  vlrginali  verecundia  Persium  fuisse  dicit, 
ego,  &c.  ‘ Quas  aut  incuria  fudit,  aiu  humana  parum  cavit  natura.  Hor. 

‘Prol.  quer.  Plaut, 


Lectori  male  feriaio. 


TU  vero  cavesis  edico  quisqiiis  es,  ne  teniere  sugllles  Au*- 
thorem  hujusce  opens,  aut  cavillator  irrideas.  Imo  ne  vel 
cx  aliorum  censura  tacite  obloquaris  (vis  dicam  verbo)  nequid 
nasiitulus  inepte  improbes,  aut  falso  fingas.  Nam  si  tabs  revera 
sit,  qualem  prae  se  fert  Jimior  Democritus^  seniori  Democrito 
saltern  affinis,  aut  ejus  Genium  vel  tantillum  sapiat ; actum  de 
te,  censorem  aque  ac  delatorem  “ aget  econtra  (petulanti 
splene  cum  sit)  sufflabit  te  in  jocos,  comminuet  in  sales,  addo 
etiam,  & deo  risiii  te  sacrificabit. 

Iterum  moneo,  ne  quid  cavil lere,  ne  dum  Democritum  Ju-^ 
niorem  conviciis  infames,  aut  ignominiose  vituperes,  de  te  non 
male  sentientem,  tu  idem  audias  ab  amico  cordato,  quod  olira 
vulgus  Abderitanum  ab  Hyppocrate^  concivem  bene  meri- 
cum  & popularem  suum  Democritum^  pro  insano  habens.  Ne 
tu  Democrite  sapis,  stulti  autem  SC  insani  Abderitce. 

® Abderitanae  pectora  plebis  babes.” 

Haec  te  paucis  admonitum  volo  (male  feriate  Lector)  abi. 

• si  me  coramorit,  melius  non  tahgcrc  clamo.  Hor.  Hippoc.  epist.  Da- 
mageto,  accersitus  sum  ut  Dcmocrilum  tanquam  insanum  curarem,  sed  post- 
quam  convcni,  nop  per  Jovem  desipienti^e  ncgolium,  sed  rerum  omnium  re- 
ceptaculum  deprehendi,  cjusq;  ingenium  demiraius  sum.  Abderiiaups  veor 
tanquam  non  sanos  accusavi,  vcratri  potione  ipsos  polius  eguisse  dicens. 

* Mart. 


* 


HERACLITE  fleas,  misero  sic  convenit  aevo, 
Nil  nisi  turpe  vldes,  nil  nisi  triste  vides. 

Ride  etiam,  quantumq;  lubet,  Democrite  ride 
Non  nisi  vana  vides,  non  nisi  stulta  vides. 

Is  fletu,  his  risu  inodo  gaudeat,  unus  utrique 
Sit  licet  usq;  labor,  sit  licet  usq;  dolor. 

Nunc  opus  est  (nam  totus  eheu  jam  desipit  orbis) 
Mille  Heraclitis,  milleq;  Democritis. 

Nunc  opus  est  {tanta  est  insania)  ti'anseat  omnis 
Mundus  in  Anticyras,  grainen  in  Helleborum. 


H 


THE 


In  diseases 
consider 
Sect.  1. 
Memb.  1. 


r 

Melancho- 
ly: inwhich 
consider 


SYNOPSIS 

OF  THS 

FIRST  PARTITION. 


Their  Can-  ^ Impulsive ; 5 sinne,  concupiscence,  &c 

ses.  Subs,  1.  Y r intemperance,  all  se 

V Instrumental!;  < . 


^ &c. 


second  causes, 


Or 

Definition, 
Member, 
Division. 
^Subsect.  2. 


r Of  the  bo-  C Epidemicall ; as  Plague,  Plica,  &c. 

I dy  300.  < Or 

which  are  ( Particular ; as  Gout,  Dropsie,  &c. 

In  disposition;  as  all  perturbations, 
evil  affection,  &c. 


Or 


of  the  head 
or  minde. 
‘•Subs.  3. 


Or 


/"Dotage. 

Phrensie. 

Madnesse. 

_ Extasie. 

Habits,  as  ^ Lycanthropia. 

4 \ Chorus  sanctl  Viti. 

Hydrophobia. 

Possession  or  obsession  of 
Devils. 

Melancholy.  See  Y' 

Its  iEquivocatlons,  in  Disposition,  Improper,  &c.  Subsect.  5. 

f Humours,  4.  Bloud, 

. , 7 Phlegme,  &c. 

contained  as  j naturall,  ani- 

f mall. 


Memb.  2. 

To  its  ex- 
plication, a 
digression 
of  anatomy,-! 
inwhich 
observe 
parts  of 
Subs,  1. 


Body 
hath 
parts 
Subs.  2. 


or 


C Similar;spermatical,orflesh, 
„ , . . 1 bones,  nerves,  &sc.Subs,3. 

on  imng  •sjjissimilar;  braine,  heart, 
liver,  5cC.  Subs.  4. 

C Vegetall.  Subs.  5. 

e , ji-  r ) Sensible.  6, 7,  8. 

Soule  and  Ins  tacuU.es,  as  ^ 9,  10, 

t 


Memb.  3. 

Its  definition,  name,  difference.  Sub.  1. 

The  part  and  parties,  affected,  affectation,  &c.  Sub.  2. 

The  matter  of  melancholy,  natural,  unnaturail,  &c.  Sub.  4. 

("with  their 

C Of  the  head  alone,  Hy- 
Proper  to  j pocondriacall,  or  windy 
parts,  as  j melancholy.  Of tlie  whole 
[body. 


Species,  or 
kindes, 
which  are 


Or 


several!  cau- 
ses, symp- 
tomes,  prog- 
nosticks, 
cures. 


Indefinite;  as  Love  melancholy,  the  subject  of  the 
third  partition. 


Its  Causes  in  gencrall.  Sect.  2.  A. 

Its  Symptomes  or  signes.  Sect.  3.  B. 

Its  Prognosticks  or  indications.  Sect  4.  4. 

.Its  Cures;  the  subject  of  the  second  Partition. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FIRST  PARTITION. 


C As  from  God  immediately,  or  by  second  causes,  Sub.  1 , 
j Or  from  the  devil  immediately,  with  a digression  of 


Superna- 
tural! "S  the  nature  of  spirits  and  devils.  Sub.  2. 


Or 


^Or  mediately  by  Magicians,  Witches,  Sub.  5. 
Primary  as  stars,  proved  by  Aphorisms,  signs  from 
Physiognomy,  Metoposcopy,Cheiromancy,S'Mij.  4. 

' Old  age,  temperament.  Sub.  5. 
Parents,  it  being  an  hereditary 
disease,  Sub.  6. 

/■Necessary,  see  y 


A 

Sect.  2. 
Causes  of 
■Melancholy 
are  neither 


-ft 

s 


<u 

a 

V 

O 


Natural 


"Congenite 
inward  from 


or 


ry,  iviet 

ite, 
Tom  J 


Or 


b 

CS 

T3 

c 

3 

O 

<u 

'-VJ 


f Evident, 
outward, 
remote,  ad- 
ventitious, 
as, 


Outward, 
or  adven- 
titious, 
which 
are 


w 

CO 


D 

O 

0> 

a 


o 

)2i' 


Or 


Contingent 
inward,  an- 
tecedent, 
nearest. 
Memb.  5, 
Sect.  2. 


(.Particular  to  the  three  species 


V_ 

See 


^Nurses,  1. 
Education, 

2. 

Terrors,  af- 
frights, Sai.  3. 
Scoffs,  calum- 
nies, bitter 
jests.  Sub.  4. 
Loss  of  liberty, 
servitude,ira- 
prisonment. 
Sub.  5. 

Poverty  and 
want.  Sub.  6. 
An  heap  of 
other  acci- 
dents,death  of 
friends,  losse, 
&c.  Sub.  7. 
r In  which  tlie  body 
works  on  the  mind, 
and  this  m.alady  is 
caused  by  prece- 
dent diseases;  as 
agues,  pox,  &c.  or 
temperature  in- 
nate, Sub.  1 . 

Or  by  particular 
parts  distempered, 
as  brain,  heart, 
spleen,  liver,  me- 
sentery, Pylorus, 
stomack,  &c.  Sub, 
2. 


L 


n 


'Inward 


^Of  hcad- 
Melancholy 
are  Sub.  3. 


n 

Particular 
causes. 
Sect.  2. 
Memb.  5. 


Or 


^Outward  -< 


Of  hypo- 
condriacall, 
or  windie 
melancholy 
are. 

Over  all  the 
body  are, 
.Subs.  5. 


Inward 


Or 


Outward 
' Inward 


i 

Outward 


Innate  humor, or  from,  distemperature  adust. 
Ahotbraine,  corrupted bloud  in  thebraine. 
Excesse  of  Venery,  or  defect. 

Agues,  or  some  precedent  disease. 

Fumes  arising  from  the  stomack,  &c. 

Heat  of  the  Sunne  immoderate. 

A blow  on  the  head. 

Overmuchuseof  hotwines, spices,  garlick,  . 

onions,  hot  baths,  overmuch  waking,  &c. 
Idlenesse,solitarinesse,  or  overmuch  study,  •' 

vehement  labour,  &c.  ■ 

^Passions,  perturbations,  &c.  i 

Default  of  spleen,  belly,  bowels,  stomack,  ^ 

j mesentery,  miseriack  veines,  liver,  &c. 

■)  Months,  or  hemrods  stopt^  or  any  other  or-  ; 
f dinary  evacuation.  .r; 

I Those  six  non-naiurall  things  abused. 

{ Liver  distempered,  stopped,  over-hot, apt  to 
i ingender mclanclioly,tcmpcrature innate.  ^ 

f Bad  diet,  suppression  of  hemrods,  &c.  and  ,• 

such  evacuations, passions,  cares, &c.  tliose.\; 

^ six  non-  namrall  things  abused. 


o 

Necessary 
causes,  as 
those  six 
non-natu- 
tural 
things 
wnich  are, 
Sect.  2. 
Memb,  2. 
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\ 

'Bread  ; coarse  and  black,  &c. 

Drink ; thick,  thin,  sowr,  &c. 

Water  unclean,  milk,  oyl,  vinegar,  wine,  spices. 
Sec. 


'’Sub- 
stance, " 


Parts;  heads,  feet,  entrals,  fat,  bacon, 
blood.  See. 

Flesh  ( Beef,  Pork,  Venison,  Hares, 

I Kindes  < Goats,  Pigeons,  Peacocks, 
f Fen-fowl,  Sec. 


Diet  of-  " 
fending 
in  Sub.  3, 


Quali- 

ty,as 

in 


Herbs, 

Fish, 

Sec. 


Of  fish  ; all  shell-fish,  hard  and  slimy 
fish,  &c. 

Of  herbs;  pulse,  cabbage,  mellons,  gar- 
lick,  onions,  Scc. 

All  roots,  raw  fruits,  hard  and  windy 
meats. 


5 Preparing,  dressing,  sharp  sauces,  salt  meats, 
indurate,  sowced,  fried,  broiled,  or  made- 
dishes,  &c. 


Quan- 

tity, 


C Disorder  in  eating,  immoderate  eating,  or  at 
< unseasonable  times,  Sec.  Subsec.  2. 

( Custom ; delight,  appetite,  altered,  Src.  Subs.  3. 


Retention  and  ( Costivenesse,  hot  baths,  sweating,  issues  stopped, 
evacuation,  < Venus  in  excesse,  or  in  defect,  phlebotomy. 
Subs.  4.  ( purging.  Sec. 


Aire ; hot,  cold,  tempestuous,  dark,  thick,  foggy,  moorish.  Sec.  Subs.  5. 

Exercise,  ^ Unseasonable,  excessive  or  defective  of  body  or  minde. 
Sub.  6. 1 solitarinesse,  idlenesse,  a life  out  of  action,  Sec. 

I 

Sleep  and  waking,  unseasonable,  inordinate,  overmuch,  overiittle, 
Sec.  Subs.  7. 


Memb. 3.  Sect. 2. 
Passions  and 
perturbations 
of  the  minde. 
Subs.  2.  With 


'’Irasci- 

ble. 

.or 


'Sorrow,  cause  and  symptome.  Sub.  4.  Fear, 
cause  and  symptome.  Sub.  5.  Shame,  re- 
pulse, disgrace.  See.  Sub.  6.  Envy  and  ma- 
lice.  Sub.  7.  Emulation,  hatred,  faction, 
desire  of  revenge,  Sub.  8.  Anger  a cause. 
Sub.  9.  Discontents,  cares,  miseries.  Sec. 
Sub.  10.  , 


a digression  of 
the  force  of 
imagination. 
Su.  2.  anddivi-. 
sion  of  pas- 
sions into  Sub. 


concu 

pisci- 

ble. 


3. 


V 


f Vehement  desires,  ambition.  Sub.  11.  Co- 
vetousness, (^iXxpyupia.Vj  Sub.  12.  Love 
of  pleasures,  gaming  in  excess.  Sec,  Sub~ 
13.  Desire  of  praise,  pride,  vain-glory. 
Sec.  Sub,  14,  Love  of  learning,  study  in 
excesse,  with  a digression  of  the  misery 
of  Scholars,  and  why  the  Muses  arc  mc- 
^ lancholy,  l.S. 
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B. 

Symptomes  of 
Tnelancholy 
are  either 

3. 


S 


Body,  as  ill  digestion,  crudity,  winde,  dry  brains,  hard 
belly,  thick  blood,  much  waking,  heavinesse  and  pal- 
pitation of  heart,  leaping  in  many  places,  !iC.  Suh,  1. 


''Common 
to  all  or 
most. 


d 

Ui 
0> 
c 

O 


or 


o 

'T3 

I .5 

IS 


Or 


Particular 
to  private 
persons, 
according 
^to  <Sz^.3.4. 


'Fear  and  sorrow  without  a just  cause,  sus- 
pition,  jealousie,  discontent,  solitari- 
nesse,  irksoiuenesse,  continual  cogita- 
tions, restlcsse  thoughts,  vain  imagina- 
tions, &c.  Sul)s.  2. 

Celestial  influences,  as  &c,  parts 

of  the  body,  heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen, 
stomack,  &c. 


''Sanguine  are  merry  still, 
laughing,  pleasant,  medita- 
ting on  playes,  women,  mu- 
sick,  &c 

Phlegmatick,  slothful,  dull, 
heavie,  &c. 

Cholerick,  furious,  impatient, 
subject  to  hear  and  see 
strange  apparitions,  &c. 

Blac  k,  solitary,  sad,  they  think 
they  are  bewitcht,  dead, 
&c. 


Humours 


Or  mixt  of  these  four  humors  adust,  or  not 
adust,  infinitely  varied. 


Their  several 
customs,  con- 
ditions, incli-^ 
nations,  disci- 
pline, &c. 


Ambitious  thinks  himself 
a King,  a Lord;  covet- 
ous runs  on  his  money  y 
lascivious  on  his  mis- 
tris ; religious,  hatli  re- 
velations, visions,  is  a 
Prophet,  or  troubled  in 
minde;  a scholar  on  hii 
book,  &c. 


Continuance 
of  time  as 
the  humor  is 
intended  or 
remitted, 
&c. 


Pleasant  at  first,  hardly  dis- 
cerned, afterwards  harsh 
and  intolerable,  if  inve- 
terate. 

Hence  f1.  Falsa  cogitatio. 
^ sorne  2.  Cogitata  loqui. 

3.  Exequi  loquu-^ 
turn. 

By  fits,  or  continuate,  as 
the  object  varies,  pleas* 
. ing  or  displeasing. 
Simple,  or  as  it  is  mixt  with  other  diseases.  Apoplexies,  Gout, 
Caninus  appetitus^  ^c.  so  the  symptomes  are  various. 


some 

make 

three 

degrees. 
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'Head- 
meian- 
choly. 
Sub.  1. 


'In  body 

t 


i Or 


fHeadach,  binding,  and  heavinesse,  vertigo, 
lightnesse,  singing  of.  the  ears,  much  waking, 
fixed  eyes,  high  colour,  red  eyes,  hard  belly, 
dry  body,  no  great  sign  of  melancholy  in  the 
^ other  parts. 


r Continual  fear,  sorrow,  suspition,  discontent. 
In  j superfluous  cares,  solicitude,  anxiety,  perpe- 

mind  j tual  cogitation  of  such  toys  they  are  posses- 

sed  with,  thoughts  like  dreams,  &c. 


Particular 
symp- 
tomes  to 
the  three  •< 
distinct 
species. 
Sfct.  3. 
Mfmb.  2. 


Hypo- 
condria- 
cal  or 
windie 
melan- 
choly. 
Sub.  2. 


Over  all 
the  body. 
Sub.  3. 


'In  body 


^ Or 


'Winde,  rumbling  in  the  guts,belly-ake,  heat  in 
the  bowels,  convulsions,  crudities,  short 
winde,  sowr  and  sharp  belchings, cold  sweat, 
pain  in  the  leftside,  suffocation,  palpitation, 
heavinesse  of  the  heart,  singing  in  the  ears, 
much  spittle,  and  moist,  Sic. 


In 

^ mind 


r Fearful,  sad,  suspicious,  discontent,  anxiety,  &c. 
J Lascivious  by  reason  of  much  winde,  trou- 
/ blesome  dreams,  affected  by  fits.  Sic. 


'Inbody 

Or 

■< 

In 

^mind. 


r Black,  most  part  lean,  broad  veins,  grosse, 
3 thick  blood,  their  hemrods  commonly  stop- 
V ped,  &c. 

< Fearful,  sad,  solitary,  hate  light,  averse  froni 
^ company,  fearful  dreams,  &c. 


Symptoms  of  Nuns,  Maids,  and  widows  melancholy,  in  body  and 
minde,  Sic. 


A rea- 
son of 
these 
symp- 
tomes. 
Memb.  3 


L 


'Why  they  arc  so  fearful,  sad,  suspitious  without  a cause, 
why  solitary,  why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  why  they 
supposethey  hear  and  see  strange  voices,  visions,  appa- 
ritions. 

Why  they  prophesie,  and  speak  strange  languages, 
whence  comes  their  crudity,  rumbling,  convulsions, 
cold  sweat,  heavinesse  of  heart,  palpitation,  cardiaca, 
L fearful  dreams,  much  waking,  prodigious  phantasies. 


'Te^^ding  to  good, 
as 


f Morphew,  Scabs,  Itch,  Breaking  out,  &c. 
3 Black  Jandise. 

j If  the  Hemrods  voluntarily  open. 

(^If  varices  appear. 


C 

Prog nos 
tics  of 
melan- 
choly. 
Sect,  4. 


rLeannesse,  drinesse,  hollow-eyed,  &c. 

I Inveterate  melancholy  is  incurable. 

Tending  tocvil,ns-(  “ f'''’  “ degenerates  often  into  Epilepsie, 
^ , I Apoplexy,  dotage,  or  into  bhndnesse. 

j If  hot,  into  madnesse,  despair,  and  violent 
^ death. 

fThegrievousnesseof  this  above  all  other  diseases. 
The  diseases  of  the  mind  are  more  grievous 
then  those  of  the  body. 

Corollaries  and  ^ Whether  it  be  lawful  in  this  case  of  melancho- 
questions.  j ly,  for  a man  to  offer  violence  to  himself. 

Neg. 

^How  a melancholy  or  mad  man  offering  vio- 
lence to  himself,  is  to  be  censured. 


THE 


FIRST  PARTITION, 


THE  FIRST  , 

SECTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION 


Man's  Excellency,  Fall,  Miseries,  Infirmities;  The  causes 

of  them. 

- _ , ,,  /T AN,  the  most  excellent  and  noble 

Man  s excellency  . the  World,  “ the  prin- 
cipal and  mighty  work  of  God,  wonder  of  Nature,”  as  Zo- 
roastes  cals  him ; audacis  naturce  miraculum,  “ the  mar- 
vail  of  marvails,”  as  Plato;  the  '’Abridgment  and  Epi- 
tome of  the  World,”  as  Pliny ; Microcosmus,  a little  world, 
a model  of  the  world,  'Soveraign  Lord  of  the  Earth,  Viceroy 
of  the  World,  sole  Commander  and  Governor  of  all  the  Crea- 
tures in  it : to  whose  Empire  they  are  subject  in  particular,  and 
yield  obedience ; far  surpassing  all  the  rest,  not  in  body  only, 
but  in  soul ; ^Imaginis  Imago,  ® created  to  God’s  own  Image, 
to  that  immortal  and  incorporeal  substance,  with  all  the  facul- 
ties and  powers  belonging  unto  it;  was  at  first  pure,  divine, 
perfect,  happy,  “ ® Created  after  God  in  true  holinesse  and 
righteousnesse;”  I)eo  congruens,  free  from  all  manner  of  in- 
firmities, and  put  in  Paradise,  to  know  God,  to  praise  and 
glorifie  him,  to  do  his  will, 

“ Ut  diis  consimiles  parturiat  deos.” 

(as  an  old  Poet  saith)  to  propagate  the  Church. 

Man's  Fall  and  Misery. ^ But  this  most  noble  creature, 
lieu  tristis,  lachrymosa  commutatio  ('’one  exclaims) 
O pitiful  change ! is  fallen  from  that  he  was,  and  for- 


• Map’num  miraculum.  Mundi  epitome,  naturae  delitiae.  ' Finis  re- 
rum omnium,  cui  sublunaria  serviunt.  Scalig,  exercit.  565.  sec.  5.  Vales,  de 
>acr.  Phil.  c.  5.  •*  Ut  in  numismate  Caesaris  imago,  sic  in  .homine  Dei. 

• Gen.  1.  f Im.ago  mundi  in  corpore,  Dei  in  anima.  Exemplumque  del 
quisq;  csL  in  imagine  parva.  rEpli.  4.  21.  Palanierius. 

felted 


2 


Diseases  in  Generali.  [Partn.  I.  Sec.  1, 

felted  his  estate,  become  miserahilis  homiincio^  a castaway, 
a caitiff,  one  of  the  most  miserable  creatures  of  the  world,  if 
he  be  considered  in  his  own  nature,  an  unregenerate  man,  and 
so  much  obscured  by  his  fall  that  (some  few  reliques  excepted) 
he  is  inferiour  to  a beast,  “ ‘ Man  in  honor  that  understandeth 
not,  is  like  unto  beasts  that  perish,”  so  David  esteems  him:  a 
monster  by  stupend  Metamorphosis,  '"a  fox,  a dog,  a hog, 
what  not  ? Quantum ')nutatus  ab  illo?  How  milch  altered  from 
that  he  was;  before  blessed  and  happy,  now  miserable  and  ac- 
cursed; “ 'He  must  eat  his  meat  in  soitow,”  subject  to 
death  and  all  manner  of  infirmities,  all  kinde  of  calamities. 

A description  of  Melancholif  Great  travel  is 

created  for  all  men,  and  an  heavy  yoke  on  the  §ons  of 
Adam,  from  the  day  that  they  go  out  of  their  mother’s 
womb,  unto  that  day  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all 
things.  Namely,  their  thoughts,  and  fear  of  their  hearts,  and 
their  imagination  of  things  they  wait  for,  and  the  day  of  death. 
From  him  that  sitteth  in  the  glorious  throne,  to  him  that  sitteth 
beneath  in  the  earth  and  ashes.  From  him  that  is  clothed  in 
blue  silk,  and  weareth  a Crown,  to  him  that  is  clothed  in  sim- 
ple linnen.  Wrath,  envy,  trouble,  and  unquietnesse,  and  fear 
of  death,  and  rigor,  and  strife,  and  such  things  come  to  both 
man  and  beast,  but  sevenfold  to  the  ungodly.”  All  this  befals 
him  in  this  life,  and  peradventure  eternal  misery  in  the  life  to 
come. 

Impulswe  caiLse  of  nian’s  viisery  and  wfirmities.}  The 
impulsive  cause  of  these  miseries  in  man,  this  privation 
or  destruction  of  God’s  image,  the  cause  of  death  and  diseases, 
of  al  temporal  and  eternal  punishments,  was  the  sin  of  our  first 
parent  Adam,  "in  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  by  the  devil’s 
instigation  and  allurement.  His  disobedience,  pride,  ambition, 
intemperance,  incredulity,  curiosity;  from  whence  proceeded 
original  sin,  and  tliat  general  corruption  of  mankind,  as  from 
a fountain  flowed  all  bad  inclinations,  and  actual  transgres- 
sions, which  cause  our  several  calamities  inflicted  upon  us  foi 
our  sins.  And  this  belike  is  that  which  our  fabulous  Poets  have 
shadowed  unto  us  in  the  tale  of  "Pandora’s  I)ox,  which  beina 
opened  through  her  curiosity,  hlled  the  world  full  of  all  man- 
ner of  diseases.  It  is  not  curiosity  alone,  but  those  other  cry- 
ing sins  of  ours,  which  pull  these  several  plagues  and  misei-ies 
upon  our  heads.  For  Ubi  peccatum,  ibi  procella,  as  ''Chry- 
sostom well  observes.  “‘'Fools  bv  reason  of  their  transores- 

- ^ 

* Psal.  49.  20.  I.asrivia  superat  equum,  impudentia  ranein.asai  \'ulpt  ni, 
furore  leontm.  Clirys.  20.  Gen.  ' Gen.  .3.  l:j.  £('1^)115.  4,  1,  2,  3,  4,  ,t,  R. 

Gen.  3.  17.  “ llhi  cadi  ns  legnu’ii  manibus  docussit,  .Sc  my  rerniriem  iin- 

inis  i rniseris  mortal. bus  atr.nn.  Hesiod.  1.  optr.  •*  Horn.  £>.  ad  pop.  Antiorh. 
s Fsul,  107.  IT, 
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Ion,  and  because  of  their  iniquities,  are  afflicted.  '^Fcar 
:ometh  like  sudden  desolation,  and  destruction  like  a whirl- 
vinde,  affliction  and  anguish,”  because  they  did  not  fear  God, 
‘‘Are  you  shaken  with  wars?”  as  Cyprian  well  urgeth  to 
:)emetrius,  “ are  you  molested  with  dearth  and  famine  ? is  your 
lealth  CTUshed  with  raging  diseases  ? is  mankinde  generally 
ormented  with  Epidemicall  maladies  ? ’tis  all  for  your  sins,” 
i-Iag.  1.9,  10.  Amos  1.  Jer.  7.  God  is  angry,  punisheth, 
md  thrcatneth,  because  of  their  obstinacy  and  stubbomnesse, 
hey  will  not  turn  unto  him,  ‘ If  the  earth  be  ban'en  then  for 
vant  of  rain,  if  dry  and  squalid,  it  yield  no  fruit,  if  your  foun- 
;alns  be  dried  up,  your  wine,  corn,  and  oyl  blasted,  if  the  air 
•)e  coiTupted,  and  men  troubled  with  diseases,  ’tis  by  reason  of 
r:heirsins:”  which  like  the  blood  of  Abel  cry  loud  to  heaven  for 
vengeance,  Lam.  5.  15.  “That  we  have  sinned,  therefore 
Dur  hearts  are  heavy,”  Isa.  59.  11,  12.  “ We  roar  like  Bear's, 

ind  mourn  like  Doves,  and  want  health,  &c.  for  our  sins  and 
trespasses.”  But  this  we  cannot  endure  to  hear,  or  to  take 
notice  of,  Jer.  2.  SO.  “We  are  smitten  in  vain,  and  receive 
no  correction;”  and  cap.  5.  3.  “Thou  hast  stricken  them, 
but  they  have  not  sorrowed,  they  have  refused  to  receive  cor- 
rection, they  have  not  returned.  Pestilence  he  hath  sent,  but 
they  have  not  turned  to  him,”  Amos  4.  “Herod  could  not 
abide  John  Baptist,  nor Domitlan  endure  Apollonius  to  tell 
Ithe  causes  of  the  plague  at  Ephesus,  his  injustice,  incest,  adul- 
tterj,  and  the  like. 

To  punish  therefore  this  blindnesse  and  obstinacy  of  ours,  as 
a concomitant  cause,  and  principal  agent,  is  God’s  just  judge- 
;ment,  in  bringing  these  calamities  upon  us,  to  chastise  us,  I 
say  for  our  sinnes,  and  to  satisfie  God’s  wrath.  For  the  law 
requires  obedience  or  punishment,  as  you  may  read  at  large, 
Deut.  28.  15.  “ If  they  will  not  obey  the  Lord,  and  keep  his 
Commandments  and  ordinances,  then  all  these  curses  shall  come 
upon  them,  y Cursed  in  the  towne  and  In  the  field,  &rc. 
'Cursed  in  the  fruit  of  the  body,  &c.  “The  Lord  shall  send 
thee  trouble  and  shame,  because  of  thy  wickednesse.”  And  a 
little  after,  “ ^ The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  botch  of 
^gyp^  and  with  emrods,  and  scab,  and  itch,  and  thou  canst 
not  be  healed.  With  madnesse,  blindnesse,  and  astonishing 


' Pro.  1.  27.  * Quod  autem  crebrius  bella  cocutiant,  quod  stcrilitas  Ar 

fernes  tollicitudinem  cumulent,  quod  saevientibus  morbis  valitudo  frangitur, 
quod  humanum  genus  luis  populatione  vastatur ; ob  pcccalum  omnia.  Cypr. 

' Si  raro  dcsuper  pluvia  descendat,  si  terra  situ  pulvcris  squallcat,  si  vix  jejunas 
Ac  pallidas  herbas  sterilis  gleba  producat,  si  turbo  vincam  dcbilitet,  &c.  Cypr. 
" Mat.  14.  3.  * Philostratus  lib.  8.  vit.  Apollonii.  Injus'itlain  cjus,  & sccle- 

latas  naptias,  Ac  c*tera  qua  prreter  rationem  feccrat,  morborum  causas  dixit. 

^ ‘ * 2U.  ‘‘Verse  37  ‘ 23.  JDeus  quos  diligit,  castigat. 
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of  heart.’*  This  Paul  seconds,  Rom.  2.  9.  “ Tribulation  and 
anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doth  evil.”  Or  else 
these  chastisements  are  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  humiliation, 
to  exercise  and  try  our  patience  here . in  this  life  to  bring  us 
home,  to  make  us  to  know  God  our  selves,  to  informe  and  teach 
us  wisdome.  “ ^ Therefore  is  my  people  gone  into  captivity, 
because  they  had  no  knowledge,  therefore  is  the  wrath  of  the 
Lord  kindled  against  his  people,  and  he  hath  stretched  out  his 
hand  upon  them.”  He  is  desirous  of  our  salvation,  Nostvce 
salutis  amdus,  saith  Lemnius,  and  for  that  cause  puls  ns  by  the 
eare  many  times,  to  put  us  in  minde  of  our  duties : “ That 
they  which  erred  might  have  understanding,  (as  Isay  speakes 
29.  24.)  and  so  to  be  reformed*.  I am  afflicted,  and  at  the  point 
of  death,”  so  David  confesseth  of  himself,  Psal.  88.  15.  v.  9. 
“ Mine  eyes  are  sorrowfull  through  mine  affliction:”  And 
that  made  him  tiirne  unto  God.  Great  Alexander  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  prosperity,  by  a company  of  parasites  deified,  and  now 
made  a God,  when  he  saw  one  of  his  wounds  bleed,  remeni- 
bred  that  he  was  but  a man,  and  remitted  of  his  pride.  Jn 
morbo  recolligit  se  animus,  as  Pliny  well  perceived;  “ In 
sicknesse  the  minde  reflects  upon  it  self,  with  judgement  sur- 
vayes  it  selfe,  and  abhorrcs  its  former  courses ; insomuch  that 
he  concludes  to  his  friend  Marius,  “ sthat  it  were  the  period  of 
all  Philosophy,  if  we  could  so  continue  sound,  or  perform  but 
a part  of  that  which  w^e  promised  to  doe,  being  sick.  Who  so 
is  wise  then,  will  consider  these  things,”  as  David  did  (Psal. 
144.  verse  last)  And  whatsoever  fortune  befall  him,  make  use 
of  it.  If  he  be  in  sorrow,  need,  sicknesse,  or  any  other  ad- 
versity, seriously  to  recount  with  himself,  why^  this  or  that 
malady,  misery,  this  or  that  incurable  disease  is  inflicted  upon 
him;  it  may  be  for  his  good,  ^ sic  as  Peter  said  of 

his  daughter’s  ague.  Bodily  sicknesse  is  for  his  soule’s  health, 
periisset  7iisi  periisset,  had  he  not  been  visited,  he  had  utterly 
perished ; for  “ ‘ the  Lord  correcteth  him  whom  he  loveth,  even 
as  a father  doth  his  childe  in  whom  he  dehghteth.”  It  he  be 
safe  and  sound  on  the  other  side,  and  free  from  all  manner  ot 

infirmity;  ^ cm 

Gratia,  forma,  valetudo  contingat  abund^^ 

Et  mundus  victus,  non  deficiente  crumena. 


T«a  S n Verse  15  * Nostrse  salutis  avidus  continenter  aures  vcllicar, 

ac  ca  amua  c subSaV™  cxorcc-t.  Levinus  Lcmn.  1.  2.  c 29  ^uU 
mir.  avexatiodatintcllectum.  Is, y 28.  19.  ' Ub.  7.  Cum  ud  uo, 

mores  & facia  recosuosc.l  & se  imuctur.  Dun,  lero  lansuorcm  '9™ 
amorem  • Expers  languoris  non  sum  memor  hujus  amons.  « Summum  es»o 
totiu.s  Pliilosophise,  ut  tales  esse  pcrseveremus,  quales  nos  futuros  esse  mfi 
profitcmur.  Petrarch.  i Prov.  3.  12.  Hor.  Ep.st.  Lb.  1.  4. 
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And  that  he  have  grace,  beauty,  favour,  health, 

A cleanly  diet,  and  abound  in  wealth. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  let  him  remember  that 
caveat  of  Moses,  “ ‘ Beware  that  he  do  not  forget  the  Lord 
his  God;”  that  he  be  not  puffed  up,  but  acknowledge  them  to 
be  his  good  gifts  and  benefits,  and  “ * the  more  he  hath,  to 
be  more  thankful,”  (as  Agapetianus  adviseth)  and  use  them 
aright. 

Instrumental  causes  of  mir  infirmities.~\  Now  the  in- 
strumental causes  of  these  our  infirmities,  are  as  diverse,  as 
the  infirmities  themselves ; Stars,  heavens,  elements, 

And  all  those  creatures  which  God  hath  made,  are  armed 
against  sinners.  They  were  indeed  once  good  in  them- 
selves, and  that  they  are  now  many  of  them  pernicious 
unto  us,  is  not  in  their  nature,  but  our  corruption,  which  hath 
caused  it.  For  from  the  fall  of  our  first  parent  Adam,  they 
have  been  changed,  the  earth  accursed,  the  influence  of  Stars 
altered,  the  four  Elements,  Beasts,  Birds,  Plants,  are  now 
ready  to  offend  us.  “ The  principall  things  for  the  use  of  man, 
are  Water,  Fire,  Iron,  Salt,  Meale,  Wheat,  Hony,  Milk, 
Oile,  Wine,  Clothing,  good  to  the  godly,  to  the  sinners  turned 
to  evil,”  Ecclus.  39.  26.  “Fire,  and  Haile,  and  Famine,  and 
Dearth,  all  these  are  created  for  vengeance,”  Ecclus.  39.  29. 
The  Heavens  threaten  us  with  their  Comets,  Stars,  Planets, 
with  their  great  conjunctions.  Eclipses,  Oppositions,  Quartiles, 
and  such  unfriendly  Aspects.  The  Air  with  his  Meteors, 
Thunder  and  Lightning,  intemperate  heat  and  cold,  mighty 
windes,  tempests,  unseasonable  weather ; from  which  proceed 
dearth,  famine,  plague,  and  all  sorts  of  Epidemical  diseases, 
consuming  infinite  myriads  of  men.  At  Cayro  in  Egypt,  every 
third  year,  (as  it  is  related  by  Boterus,  and  others)  300000, 
dye  of  the  plague  ; and  200000.  in  Constantinople,  every  lift 
or  seventh  at  the  utmost.  How  doth  the  Earth  terrific  and 
oppresse  us  with  terrible  Earthquakes,  which  are  most  frequent 
in  " China,  Japan,  and  those  Easterne  Climes,  swallowing  up 
sometimes  six  Cities  at  once?  How  doth  the  water  rage. with 
his  inundations,  inuptions,  flinging  down  Townes,  Cities, 
Villages,  Bridges,  &c.  besides  shipwracks;  whole  Hands  arc 
sometimes  suddenly  over-whelmed  with  all  their  inhabitants  in 
®Zeland,  Holland,  and  many  parts  of  the  Continent  drowned, 
as  the  p Lake  Erno  in  Ireland  ? ^Nihilque  prteter  arcium  ca~ 


‘Deut.8.  11,  Qui  stat  videat  ne  cadat.  * Quanto  majoribus  bencficiis  a 
oeo  cumulatur,  tanto  obligatiorem  se  debitorem  fateri.  Botcrus  de  Inst, 

urbium.  » Lege  hist,  relationcm  l.od.  I'mis  dc  rebus  Japonicis  ad  annum 
1596.  "Guicciard.  descript.  Eclg.  anno  1 1S21.  vGiraldus  Cambrem. 
* Janus  Dousa  ep.  lib.  1.  car.  10. 
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davera  Patenti  cernvmus  freto.  In  the  Fennes  of  Freesland 
1230.  by  reason  of  tempests,  *■  the  Sea  drowned  multa  liomi- 
num  milha^  U,  jiimenta  sine  numero^  all  the  country  almost, 
men  and  cattle  m it.  How  doth  the  Fire  rage,  that  mercilesse 
Element,  consuming  in  an  instant  whole  Cities  ? What  towne 
of  any  antiquity  or  note,  hath  not  been  once,  again  and  again, 
by  the  fury  of  this'  mercilesse  element,  defaced,  ruinated,  and 
left  desolate  ? In  a word, 

" ” Ignis  pepercit,  unda  mergit,  aerls 
Vis  pestilentis  aequori  ereptum  necat, 

Bello  superstes,  tabidus  niorbo  perit.’^ 

Whom  Fire  spares.  Sea  doth  drowne;  whom  Sea, 

Pestilent  Ayr  doth  send  to  clay. 

Whom  War  ^scapes,  sicknesse  takes  away. 

To  descend  to  more  particulais,  how  many  creatures  are  at 
deadly  feud  with  men  ? Lions,  AV olves,  Beares,  &c.  Some 
with  hoofes,  homes,  tuskes,  teeth,  nailes  : How  many  noxious 
Serpents  and  venemous  creatures,  ready  to  offend  us  with 
stings,  breath,  sight,  or  quite  kill  us?  How  many  pernicious 
fishes,  plants,  gummes,  fruits,  seeds,  flowers,  &c.  could  I 
reckon  up  on  a sudden,  which  by  their  very  smell  many  of 
them,  touch,  taste,  cause  some  grievous  malady,  if  not  death 
itself?  Some  make  mention  of  a thousand  several  poysons  : but 
these  are  but  trifles  in  respect.  The  greatest  enemy  to  man,  is 
man,  who  by  the  Devil’s  instigation  is  still  ready  to  do  mis-  j 
chief,  his  own  executioner,  a Wolfe,  a Devil  to  himself,  and  \ 
others'-^.  We  are  all  brethren  in'Christ,  or  at  least  should  be, 
members  of  one  body,  servants  of  one  Lord,  and  yet  no  fiend  J 
can  so  torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex,  as  one  man  doth  j 
another.  Let  me  not  fall  therefore  (salth  David,  when  vvars,  j 
plague,  famine  were  offered)  into  the  hands  of  men,  merciless  \ 
and  wicked  men  : j 

f “ Vix  sunt  homines  hoc  nomine  digni,  1 

Quamque  lupi,  sasvae  plus  ferilatis  habent.” 

We  can  most  part  foresee  these  Epidemlcall  diseases,  and 
likely  avoid  them  ; Dearths,  tempests,  plagues,  our  Astrologers  | 
foretel  us;  Earthquakes,  inundations,  ruins  of  houses,  consum-  j 
ing  fires,  come  by  little  and  little,  or  make  some  noise  before-  j 
hand  ; but  the  knaveries,  impostures,  injuries  and  villames  of  ^ 
men  no  art  can  avoid.  W^e  can  keep  our  professed  enemies  j 
from  our  cities,  by  gates,  walls  and  towers,  defend  our  selves  | 

■■  Munster.  1.  3.  Cos.  cap.  462.  ’Buchanan.  Baptist.  *Homohomini  ^ 
lupus,  homo  homini  daemon.  -j-Ovid  de  Tris;.  1.  o.  tlcg.  3.  , | 
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from  theeves  and  robbers  by  watchfulnesse  and  weapons;  but 
this  malice  of  men,  and  tlieir  pernicious  endeavours,  no  cau- 
tion can  divert,  no  vigilancy  foresee.  We  have  so  many  secret 
plots  and  devices  to  mischief  one  another. 

Sometimes  by  the  Devil’s  help  as  Magicians,  '‘Witches: 
sometimes  by  impostures,  mixtures,  poysons,  stratagems,  sin- 
gle combats,  wars,  we  hack  and  hew,  as  if  we  were  ad  inter- 
necwnein  7iati,  like  Cadmus  souldiers  borne  to  consume  one 
another.  ’Tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  read  of  a hundred  and  two 
hundred  thousand  men  slaine  in  a battle.  Besides  all  manner  of 
tortures,  brasen  bulls,  rackes,  wheeles,  strappadoes,  gunnes, 
engines,  &c.  ^ unum  corpus  hiimanum  sup-plicia  pluray 
quajti  membra  : W e have  Invented  more  torturing  instruments, 
then  there  be  severall  members  in  a man’s  body,  as  Cyprian  well 
observes.  To  come  nearer  yet,  our  own  parents  by  their  offences, 
indiscretion  and  intemperance,  are  our  mortall  enemies.  “ ‘ The 
Fathers  have  eaten  sowre  grapes,  and  the  children’s  teeth  are 
set  on  edge.”  They  cause  our  griefe  many  times,  and  put 
upon  us  hereditary  diseases,  inevitable  infirmities ; they  torment 
us,  and  we  are  ready  to  injure  our  posterity; 


“ mox  daturi  progeniem  vitiosiorem,” 

and  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  as  ^Paul  foretold,  is  still  like 
to  be  worst.  We  are  tlius  bad  by  nature,  bad  by  kinde,  but 
farre  worse  by  art,  every  man  the  greatest  enemy  unto  himself. 
VVe  study  many  times  to  undo  ourselves,  abusing  those  good 
gifts  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  Health,  Wealth, 
Strength  w it.  Learning,  Art,  Memory  to  our  own  destruc- 
tion, '>  I ei  ditio  tua  ex  te.  As  ^ Judas  Maccabeus  killed  Apol- 
lonius with  his  ownc  weapons,  we  arme  our  selves  to  our  own 
overthrows;  and  use  Reason,  Art,  Judgement,  all  that  should 
help  us,  as  so  many  instruments  to  undo  us.  Hector  gave 
Ajax  a sword,  which  so  long  as  he  fought  against  enemies, 
served  for  his  help  and  defence;  but  after  he  began  to  hurt 
harmlesse  creatures  with  it,  turned  to  his  own  hurtlesse  bowels. 
I hose  excellent  meanes  God  hath  bestowed  on  us,  well  im- 
ployed,  cannot  but  much  availe  us;  but  if  otherwise  perverted, 
they  rume  and  confound  us  : and  so  by  reason  of  our  indiscre- 

commonly  do,  we  have  too  many 
humM  acknowledgeth  of  himself  in  his 

nupn.l  confessions  “ promptnesse  of  Wit,  Memory,  Elo- 

?o  his  'crl  sood  gifts,  but  he  did  not  use  them 

to  his  glory.  If  you  will  particularly  know  how,  and  by 


Miscent  aconita  noverca: 
18.  2,  >*  Hor.  1.  3.  OcJ  6 
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what  meanes,  consult  Physicians,  and  they  will  tell  you,  that 
it  is  in  offending  in  some  of  those  six  non-natural  things,  of 
which  I shall  ^dilate  more  at  large;  they  are  the  causes  of  our 
infirmities,  our  surfetting,  and  drunkenness,  our  immoderate 
insatiable  lust,  and  prodigious  riot.  Flares  crapula^  quam 
gladiuSy  is  a true  saying,  the  board  consumes  more  than  the 
sword.  Our  intemperance  it  is,  that  pulls  so  many  several  In- 
curable diseases  upon  our  heads,  that  hastens  ^ old  age,  per- 
verts our  temperature,  and  brings  upon  us  sudden  death.  And 
last  of  all,  that  which  crucifies  us  most,  is  our  own  folly,  mad- 
nesse,  {quos  Jupiter  perdit^  dementat;  by  substraction  of  his 
assisting  grace  God  permits  it)  weaknesse,  want  of  govern- 
ment, our  facility  and  pronenesse  in  yeelding  to  severall  lusts, 
in  giving  way  to  every  passion  and  perturbation  of  the  minde  r 
by  which  meanes  we  metamorphize  ourselves,  and  degenerate 
into  beasts.  All  which  that  Prince  of  Poets  observed  of  Aga- 
memnon, that  when  he  was  well  pleased,  and  could  moderate 
his  passion,  he  was — os  ocidosq;  Jovi  par  : like  Jupiter  in  fea- 
ture, Mars  in  valour,  Pallas  in  wisdom,  another  God;  but 
when  he  became  angry,  he  was  a Lyon,  a Tiger,  a Dogge, 
&c.  there  appeared  no  signe  or  likenesse  of  Jupiter  in  him 
so  we,  as  long  as  wc  are  ruled  by  reason,  correct  our  inordi- 
nate appetite,  and  conforme  our  selves  to  God’s  word,  are  as 
so  many  saints  : but  if  we  give  reines  to  Lust,  Anger,  Ambi- 
tion, Pride,  and  follow  our  own  wayes,  we  degenerate  into 
beasts,  transforme  our  selves,  overthrow  our  constitutions, 
^provoke  God  to  anger,  and  heap  upon  us  this  of  Melancholy, 
and  all  kinds  of  inciurable  diseases,  as  a just  and  deserved  pu- 
nishment of  our  sin-nes. 


SUBSEC.  II. 

The  Definition^  Number y Division  of  Diseases. 

WHAT  a Disease  is,  almost  every  Physician  defines. 

“Fernelius  calleth  it  an  “ Affection  of  the  body,  contrary 
to  Nature.”  * Fuschius  and  Crato  “ an  hinderance,  hurt, 
or  alteration  of  any  action  of  the  body,  or  part  of  it.”  ® 1 ho- 
losamis,.  “ a dissolution  of  that  league  which  is  between  body 

* Part.  1.  Sec.  2.  Mcmb.  2.  Nequitia  est  quae  te  non  sinet  esse  senem. 

Homer.  Iliad.  ^ Intemperantia,  luxus,  ingluvics,  & infinita  hujusmodi 

flagitia,  quae  divinaspaenas  merentur.  Crato.  ' Fern.  Path.  1. 1.  c.  1.  Morbus 
est  affcctus  contra  naiurara  corpori  insides.  ^Fusch.  Instit.  1.  3.  Sect.  1.  c.  3' 
a. quo  primum  vitiatur  actio.  * Dissolutia  foederis  in  corpore,  tit  s;.niias  est 

‘-ufisummario.  * , 
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and  sonic,  and  a perturbation  of  it:  as  health  the,  perfection, 
and  makes  to  the  preservation  of  it.”  ''  Labeo  in  Agellius,  “ an 
ill  habit  of  the  body,  opposite  to  nature,  hindering  the  use  of 
it.  Others  otherwise,  all  to  this  effect. 

Number  of  Diseases.]  How  many  diseases  there  are,  is  a 
question  not  yet  determined;  'Pliny  reckons  up  300.  from  the 
crown  of  the  head,  to  the  sole  of  the  foot:  elsewhere  he 
saith,  morborum  infinita  multitudo,  their  number  is  infinite. 
Howsoever  it  was  in  those  times,  it  boots  not ; in  our  daies 
I am  sure  the  number  is  much  augmented  : 

“ * macies,  & nova  febrium 

Terris  incubuit  cohors.” 

For  besides  many  Epidemical  diseases  unheard  of,  and  alto- 
.gether  unknown  to  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  as  Scorbutum, 

' bmall  pox,  Plica,  Sweating  sickness.  Morbus  Gallicus,  &c. 
we  have  many  proper  and  peculiar  almost  to  every  part. 

No  man  free  from  some  disease  or  other.  ] No  man 
amongst  us  so  sound,  of  so  good  a constitution,  that  hath  not 
some  impediment  of  Body  or  Minde.  Quisque  suos  patimur 
manes,  we  have  all  our  infirmities,  first  or  last,  more  or  lesse* 
There  will  be  peradventure  in  an  age,  or  one  of  a thousand, 
like  Zenophilus  the  Musician  in  '"Pliny,  that  may  happely  live 
^105.  yeares  without  any  manner  of  impediment;  a Pollio  Ro- 
mulus, that  can  preserve  himself  “ ® with  wine  and  oyle;”  a 
man  as  fortunate  as  Q.  Metellus,  of  whom  Valerius  so  much 
braggs;  a man  as  healthful  as  Otto  Herwardus,  a Senator  of 
Ausborrow  in  Germany,  whom  " Leovitius  the  Astrologer 
brings  in  for  an  example  and  instance  of  certainty  in  his  art ; 
’who  because  he  had  the  significators  in  his  geniture  fortunate, 
and  free  from  the  hostile  aspects  of  Saturne  and  Mars,  being  a 
r^ery  cold  man,  “ “could  not  remember  that  ever  he  was  sick.’* 
’Paracelsus  may  bragge,  that  he  could  make  a man  live  400 
years  or  more,  if  he  might  bring  him  up  from  his  infancy,  and 
liet  him  as  he  list ; and  some  Physicians  hold,  that  there  is  no 
-CTtaine  period  of  man’s  life  ; but  it  may  still  by  temperance 
uid  physick  be  prolonged.  \Ve  finde  in  the  meane  time,  by 
:ommon  experience,  that  no  man  can  escape,  but  that  of  ' He- 
dod  is  true : 

riXe/y)  (xh  yap  ycaa  xay.uv,  Tr'keiY}  ^akaaira, 

Nh(7oio  avOpuTTOi  hv  e^’  'hixipri,  e-zr!  vt'xri 
Avro/xaroi  (poirc^cn.- 

r-  ^ '^1  1 V,  habitus  contra  noturani,  qui  usu  cjus,  &c. 

.'p.  . ib.  7.  ♦ Horat.  Cap,  50.  lib.  7.  Centu  et  quinq;  visit  annos 

me  uiio  inrommodo.  y Intus  mulso,  foras  oleo.  » bxemplis  genimr 
rx  ISIS  'pnemcr.  cap.  de  infirmitat.  “Qui,  qupad  pueviti*  ultamam  tu«- 
lonam  recordan  potest  non  meminit  se  2egrotum  decubuissc.  f Lib,  de  fit* 
>uga.  » oper.  & dies. 


10  Dcjinit.  Numb.  Dims,  of  Diseases.  Partn.  1.  Sec.  t. 

Th’  earth’s  full  of  maladies,  and  full  the  sea. 

Which  set  upon  us  both  by  night  and  day.  • 

Division  of  Diseases.  ] If  you  require  a more  exact  division  of 
these  ordinary  Diseases  which  are  incident  to  men,  I refer  you  to 
Physicians  they  will  tell  you  of  Acute  andChronick,  First  and 
Secundary , Lethales,  Salutares,  Errant,  Fixed,  Simple,  Compound 
Connexed,  or  Consequent,  belonging  to  parts  or  the  whole,  in 
Habit,  or  in  Disposition,  &c.  My  division  at  this  time  (as  most 
befitting  my  purpose)  shall  be  into  those  of  the  Body  and 
Minde.  For  them  of  the  Body,  a brlefe  Catalogue  of  which 
Fuschius  hath  made,  Institut.  lib.  3.  sect.  1.  cap.  11.  I refer 
you  to  the  voluminous  Tomes  of  Galen,  Areteus,  Rhasis,  Avi- 
cenna, Alexander,  Paulus  vEtius,  Gordonerius:  and  those  ex- 
act Neotericks,  Savanarola,  Capivaccius,  Donatus  Altomarus, 
Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Mercurlalis,  VIctorius  Faventinus, 
Wecker,  Piso,  &c.  that  have  methodically  and  elaborately 
written  of  them  all.  Those  of  the  minde  and  Head  I will 

briefly  handle,  and  apart. 

/ 

SUBSEC.  III. 

Division  of  the  diseases  of  the  Head. 


These  Diseases  of  the  Minde,  forasmuch  as  they  have  their 
chiefe  seat  and  organs  in  the  head,  which  are  commonlv 
repeated  amongst  the  diseases  of  the  head  which  are  divers,  ami 
vary  much  according  to  their  site.  For  In  the  head,  as  there 
be  several  parts,  so  there  be  divers  grievances,  which  according 
to  that  division  of  ‘ Ileurnius,  (which  he  takes  out  of  Arcula- 
nus)  are  inward  or  outward  (to  omit  all  others  which  pertalne 
to  Eyes  and  Fares,  Nostrils,  Gums,  Teeth,  Mouth,  Pala^, 
Tongue,  Wesel,  Chops,  Face,  &c.)  belonging  properly  to  the 
brain,  as  baldness,  falling  of  haire,  furfaire,  lice,  &c.  Inwarc 
belonging  to  the  skins  next  to  the  Brain,  called  dura  ^wapia 
mater y as  all  head-aches,  &c.  or  to  the  Ventricles,  Caules, 
Kels,  l unicles,  Creeks,  and  parts  of  it,  and  their  passions,  as 
Caro,  Vertigo,  Incubus,  Apoplexle,  Falling  sickness.  The 
diseases  of  the  Nerves;  Crampes,  Stupor,  Convulsion,  ^e- 
mot,  Palsie:  or  belonging  to  the  perements  of  the  brain,  Ca- 
tarrhes.  Sneezing,  Rheumes,  Distillations : or  else  those  t lat 


« See. Fernclius  Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  9,  10,  11,  12.  Fuschius  iiistit.  1.  3 
c7  Wecker.  Synt.  ' Praefat  de  morbis  capitis.  In  capite  ut  variae  habit.  . 
partes,  ita  varias^erelae  ibi  eveniunt.  “ Of  which  readc  Hcurnius,  Moii-^ 

faltus,  Hildesheim,  Qucrcetan,  Jason  Pratensis,  &c. 
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peitaine  to  the  substance  of  the  brain  it  self,  in  which  are  con- 
ceived, Frensie,  Lethargic,  Melancholy,  madness,  weake  me- 
mory,’Sopor,  or  Coma  Figilia  vigil  Coma.  Out  of  these 
again  I will  single  such  as  properly  belong  to  the  Phantasie,  or 
Imagination,  or  Reason  it  self,  which  ^ Laurentius  calls  the 
diseases  of  the  minde;  and  Hildisheim,  morbos  Imaginationis, 
aut  Rationis  Ices^e,  which  are  three  or  four  in  number,  Fren- 
sie, Madness,  Melancholy,  Dotage  and  their  kindes : as  Hydro- 
phobia, Lycanthropia,  Chorus  sancti  viiiy  morbi  dccmoniaci  : 
which  I will  briefly  touch  and  point  at,  insisting  especially  in 
this  of  Melancholy,  as  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  and  that 
through  all  his  kinds,  causes,  symptomes,  prognosticks,  cures  : 
As  Lonicerus  hath  done  de  Apoplexid,  and  many  other  of  such 
particular  diseases.  Not  that  1 finde  fault  with  those  which 
have  written  of  this  subject  before,  as  Jason  Pratensis,  Lauren- 
tius,  Montaltus,  T.  Bright,  &c.  they  have  done  very  well  in 
their  several  kinds  and  methods;  yet  that  which  one  omits, 
another  may  happely  see ; that  which  one  contracts,  another 
may  inlarge.  To  conclude  with  ^Scribanius,  “that  which 
they  had  neglected,  or  profunctorily  handled,  we  may  more 
thoroughly  examine ; that  which  is  obscurely  delivered  in 
them,  may  be  perspicuously  diluted  and  amplified  by  us  and 
.so  made  more  familiar  and  easie  for  every  man’s  capacity,  and 
the  common  good;  which  is  the  chief  end  of  my  Discourse. 


SUBSEC.  IV. 


Ddirium  ’ 

common  name  to  : 


Dotage.,  Phrensie,  Madness,^  Hydrophobia,  Lycanthropia, 
Chorus  sancti  Fiti,  Extasis. 

or  Folly,  is  a 
all  the  following 
Species,  as  some  will  have  it.  Laurentius  and  “Altomarus 
comprehended  Madness,  Melancholy,  and  the  rest  undci 
this  name,  and  call  it  the  summum  genus  of  them  all. 
If  it  be  distinguished  from  them,  it  is  naturall  or  ingenite, 
which  comes  by  some  defect  of  the  organs,  and  over-much 
brain,  as  we  see  in  our  common  fooles ; and  is  for  the  most  part 
intended  or  remitted  in  particular  men,  and  thereupon  some  arc 
wiser  then  other  : or  else  it  is  acquisite,  an  appendix  or  symp- 
tome  of  someotli'jr  disease,  which  comes  or  goes;  or  if  it  con- 
tinue, a sigiic  oi  Melanchf)ly  itself. 


* C.'p  2.  dc  melanchol.  v Cap.  2.  dc  i’liisiolo[;ia  FaRarum;  Quod  alii  nii- 
miv  r< ' to  fortasse  dixerint,  nos  c.\aminarfr,  nu  lius  dijudicavc,' corrigcrc  stu- 
Cv.'U'.vr  . ' Cap,4.  dc  mol.  • Ari.  Med.  .7. 

Iv  J 


Phrensic, 
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Diseases  of  the  Minde.  [Partn.  1 . Stc.  1 . 

Phrensie.'\Phremtisy  which  the  Greeks  derive  from  the  word 
is  a Disease  of  the  Minde,  with  a continual  Madness  or  Do- 
tage, which  hath  an  acutefeaver  annexed,  or  else  an  inflammation 
of  the  Brain,  or  the  Membranes  or  Kels  of  it,  with  an  acute  fea- 
ver,  whith  causeth  Madnesse  and  Dotage.  It  differs  from  Me- 
lancholy and  Madness,  because  their  dotage  is  without  an  ague  .* 
this-  continual,  with  waking,  or  Memory  decayed,  &c.  Me- 
lancholy is  most  part  silent,  this  clamorous  ] and  many  such  like 
differences  are  assigned  by  Physicians. 

MadnesseJ]  Madness,  Frensie,  and  Melancholy  are  confounded 
by  Celsus,and many  writers;  others  leave  out  Frensie,  and  make 
Madness  and  Melancholy  but  one  disease  ; which  ’’Jason  Pra- 
tensis  especially  labours,  and  that  they  differ  only  secundum 
majus  or  minuSy  in  quantity  alone,  the  one  being  a degree  to 
the  other,  and  both  proceeding  from  one  cause.  They  differ 
intenso  7'emisso  gradu,  saith  ‘^Gordonius,  as  the  humor  is 
intended  or  remitted.  Of  the  same  minde  is  '’Areteus,  Alexan- 
der Tertullianus,  Guianerius,  Savanarola,  Heurnius;  and  Ga- 
len himself  writes  promiscuously  of  them  both  by  reason  of 
their  affinity:  but  most  of  our  neotericks  do  handle  thejn  apart, 
whom  I will  follow  in  this  Treatise.  Madness  is  therefore  de- 
fined to  be  a vehement  Dotage  ; or  raving  without  a Fever,  far 
more  violent  than  Melancholy,  full  of  anger  and  clamor,  hor- 
rible looks,  actions,  gestures,  troubling  the  patients  with  far 
greater  vehemency  both  of  body  and  minde,  without  all  fear 
and  sorrow,  with  such  impetuous  force  and  boldnese,  that 
sometimes  three  or  four  men  cannot  hold  them.  Differing  only 
in  this  from  Plirensie,  that  it  is  without  a Fever,  and  their  me- 
mory is  most  part  better.  It  hath  the  same  causes  as  the  other, 
as  Choler  adust,  and  blond  incensed.  Brains  inflamed,  &c. 

Fracastorius  addes,  “ a due  time,  and  full  age  to  this  defini- 
tion, to  distinguish  it  from  children,  and  will  have  it  confirmed 
Impotency,  to  separate  it  from  such  as  accidentally  come  and 
go  again,  as  by  taking  Henbane,  Nightshede,  Wine,  &c.  Of 
this  fury  there  be  divers  kindes^;  Extasie,  which  is  familiar 
with  some  persons,  as  Cardan  saith  of  himself,  he  could  be  in 
one  when  he  list ; in  which  the  Indian  priests  deliver  their 
Oracles,  and  the  witches  in  Lapland,  as  Olaus  Magnus  writeth, 
1.  3.  cap.  18.  Pxtasi  omnia  pradicere^  answer  all  questions 


^ Plcriq;  medici  uno  complexu  perstringunt  hos  duns  mr^*.hos,  quod  ex  eadeni 
causa  oriantur,  quodq;  magnitudine  & modo  solum  distent,  ct  alter  gradus  ad 
alterum  existat.  Jason  Pratens.  « Lib.  Med.  Pars  mani;i:  mihi  videtur. 

* Jnsanus  est,  qui  ?etatc  debit:!,  & tempore  debito  perse,  non  momcniancam 
& fugacem,  ut  vini,  solani,  Hyoscyami,  sed  confirmaiam  habet  impotenti.am 
bene  operandi  circa  intcllectum.  lib.  2.  de  intelk'Clionc.  ^ O)  which  read 

Pcclix  Plater,  cap.  3,  dc  mentis  alicnatione.  ' 
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in  an  Extasis  you  will  ask;  what  your  friends  do,  where  they 
are,  how  they  fare,  &c.  The  other  species  of  this  fury  are 
Enthusiasmes,  Revelations,  and  Visions,  so  often  mentioned  by 
Gregory  and  Beda  in  their  works;  Obsession  or  possession  of 
devils,  Sibylline  Prophets,  and  Poetical  Furies;  such  as  come 
by  eating  noxious  Flerbs,  Tarantulas  stinging,  &c.  which  some 
reduce  to  this.  The  most  known  are  these,  Lycanthropia,  Hy- 
drophobia, Chorus  sancti  Viti. 

Lycanthropia.^  Lycanthropia,  which  Avicenna  calls  Cucu- 
huth,  others  Lupinain  insaniam,  or  Wolf-madness,  when  men 
run  howling  about  graves  and  fields  in  the  night,  and  will  not  be 
perswaded  but  that  they  are  Wolves,  or  some  such  beasts,  e 4itius 
and  ^ Paulus  call  it  a kinde  of  Melancholy  ; but  I should  rather 
refer  it  to  madness,  as  most  do.  Some  make  a doubt  of  it 
whether  there  be  any  such  disease.  ‘ Donat  ab  Altomari  saith, 
that  he  saw  two  of  them  in  his  time:  ^Wicrus  tells  a story  of 
such  a one  at  Padua  1541,  that  would  not  believe  to  the  con- 
tran',  but  that  he  was  a Wolf.  He  hath  another  instance  of  a 
' Spaniard,  who  thought  himself  a Beare:  i Forrestus  confirms  as 
much  by  many  examples ; one  amongst  the  rest  of  which  he  was 
an  eye-witness,  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland,  a poor  Husbandman 
that  still  hunted  about  graves,  and  kept  in  Churchyards,  of  a 
pale,  black,  ugly,  and  fearful  look.  Such  belike,  or  little  better, 
i were  King  Przetus’  “daughters’,  that  thought  themselves  kine. 
.'And  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Daniel,  as  some  interpreters  hold,  was 

• only  troubled  with  this 'kinde  of  Madness.  This  disease  per- 
haps gave  occasion  to  that  bold  assertion  of  " Pliny,  “some 

I men  were  turned  into  wolves  in  his  time,  and  from  wolves  to 
; men  again:”  and  to  that  fable  of  Pausanias,  of  a man  that 
' was  ten  years  a Wolf,  and  afterwards  turned  to  his  former 

• shape:  to  ° Ovid’s  tale  of  Lycaon,  &c.  He  that  is  desirous  to 
hear  of  this  Disease,  or  more  examples,  let  him  read  Austin 

- in  his  18.  book  de  Civitate  Dei.,  cap.  5.  Mizaldus  cent.  5.11. 

■ Sckeyikius  lib.  1.  llildesheim  spicel.  2.  de  Mania.  Forestus 
'lib.  \0.  de  mor  bis  cerebri.  Olaus  Magnus.,  Vincentius'  Bel- 
I lavicensis,  spec.  met.  lib.  31.  c.  122.  Picrius,  Bodine,  Zuin- 
, ger,  Zcilger,  Peucer,  Wierus,  Spranger,  &:c.  'this  malady, 
s saith  Avicenna,  troubleth  men  most  in  Februarie,  and  is  now 
adaies  frequent  i i Bohemia  and  Hungary,  according  to  >’Heur- 
nius.  Schernitzius  will  have  it  common  in  Livonia.  They  Ive 
hid  most  part  all  day, and  go  abroad  in  the  night,  barking,  howl- 


* T,ib.  6.  rap.  n,  »>  iJb.  3.  cap.  U'».  ■ Cap.  9.  Art.  mod.  Dc 

p^T^lig.  Daemomim.  1.  3.  cap. ‘21.  ' Observat.  lib.^0.  dc  m orb i.s  cerebri, 

«ap.  1,>.  ™ Hippocrates  lib.  de  insania.  “ Lib.  8.  cap.  22.  homines  inter - 

dnm  Iiipos  feri;  h.  conira.  ‘'Met.  lib.  I.  v Cap.  de  Man. 
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ing,  at  graves  and  deserts;  “ ^ they  have  usually  hollow  eyes, 
scabbed  legs  and  thighes,  very  dry  and  pale,”  ^ saith  Altoma- 
rus ; he  gives  a reason  there  of  all  the  syinptomes,  and  sets 
down  a brief  cure  of  them. 

Hydrophobia  Is  a kinde  of  madness,  well  known  in  every 
village,  which  comes  by  the  biting  of  a mad  dog,  or  scratching, 
saith  "^Aurelianus;  touching,  or  smelling  alone  sometimes  as 
® Sekenkius  proves,  and  is  incident  to  many  other  creatures  as 
well  as  men ; so  called,  because  the  parties  affected  cannot 
endure  the  sight* of  water,  or  any  liquor,  supposing  stil  they 
see  a mad  dog  in  it.  And  which  is  more  wonderful ; though 
they  be  very  dry,  (as  in  this  malady  they  are)  they  will  rather 
die  then  drink:  ‘ Caslius  Aurelianus,  an  ancient  writer,  makes 
a doubt  whether  this  Hydrophobia  be  a passion  of  the  body  or 
tlie  minde.  The  part  affected  is  the  Brain  : the  cause,  poyson 
that  comes  from  the  mad  dog,  which  is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  it 
consumes  all  the  moysture  in  the  body.  “ Hildesheim  relates 
of  some  that  died  so  mad;  and  being  cut  up,  had  no  water, 
scarce  bloud,  or  any  moysture  left  in  them.  To  such  as  are 
so  affected,  the  fear  of  water  begins  at  1 4.  dayes  after  they  are 
bitten,  to  some  again  not  till  40.  or  60.  dayes  after  : commonly 
saith  Heurnius,  they  begin  to  rave,  flye  water  and  glasses,  to 
look  red,  and  swell  in  the  face,  about  20.  dayes  after  (if  some 
remedy  be  not  taken  in  the  meane  time)  to  lye  awake,  to  be 
pensive,  sad,  to  see  strange  visions,  to  bark  and  howl,  to  fall 
into  a swoun,  and  oftentimes  fits  of  the  falling  sickness.  Some 
say,  little  things  like  whelps  will  be  seen  in  their  urines.  If 
any  of  these  signes  appear,  they  are  past  recovery. . Many 
times  these  symptoms  will  not  appear  till  six  or  seven  months 
after,  saith  >' Codronchus ; and  some  times  not  till  7.  or  8. 
years,  as  Guianerlus  ; 12.  as  Albertus  ; 6.  or  8.  months  after, 
as  Galen  holds.  Baldus  the  great  lawyer  died  of  it : an  Augus- 
tin Frier,  and  a woman  in  Delph,  that  were  ^Forrestus  patients, 
were  miserably  consumed  with  it.  The  common  cure  in  the 
country  (for  such  at  least  as  dwell  neer  the  sea  side)  is  to  duck 
them  over  head  and  eares  in  sea  water;  some  use  charmes : 
every  good  wife  can  prescribe  medicines.  But  the  best  cure  to 
be  had  in  such  cases,  is  from  the  most  approved  Physicians ; 
they  that  will  read  of  them,  may  consult  with  Dioscorides, 
lib.  6.  c.  37.  Heurnius,  Hildesheim,  Capivaccius,  Forrestus, 
Sekenkius,  and  before  all  others  Codronchus  an  Italian,  who 
hath  lately  written  two  exquisite  bdoks  of  this  subject. 

* Ulcerata  crura,  sitis  ipsis  adest  immodica,  pallidi,  lingua  sicca.  s Cap.  9. 
art.  Hydrophobia.  ' Lib.  3.  Cap.  9.  ‘ Lib.  7.  de  Venenis.  ' Lib.  3. 

Cap.  13.  de  morbis  acutis.  “ Spicel.  2.  * Sekenkius  7.  lib.  de  Venenis. 

y Lib.  de  Hydrophobia.  Observat.  Lb.  10.  25. 
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Chorus  sancti  Viti,  or  S.  Vitas'*  dance ; the  lascivious 
dance,  “ Paracelsus  cals  it,  because  they  that  are  taken  from  it, 
can  do  nothing  but  dance  till  they  be  dead,  or  cured.  It  is  so 
called,  for  that  the  parties  so  troubled  were  wont  to  go  to  S, 
Vitus  for  help,  and  after  they  had  danced  there  a while,  they 
were  certainly  freed.  Tis  strange  to  hear  how  long  they  will 
dance,  and  in  what  manner,  over  stooles,  formes,  tables,  even 
great  bellied  women  somtimes  (and  yet  never  hurt  their  chil- 
dren) will  dance  so  long  that  they  can  stir  neither  hand  nor 
foot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  dead.  One  in  red  clothes  they 
cannot  abide.  Musick  above  all  things  they  love,  and  therefore 
Magistrates  in  Germany  will  hire  Musicians  to  play  to  them, 
-and  some  lusty  sturdy  companions  to  dance  with  them.  This 
disease  hath  been  very  common  in  Germany,  as  appears  by 
those  relations  of  Sekenkius,  and  Paracelsus  in  his  Book  of 
Madness,  who  brags  how  many  several  persons  he  hath  cured 
of  it.  Felix  Platcrus  de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  reports  of  a 
woman  in  Basil  whom  he  saw,  that  danced  a whole  month 
together.  ‘The  Arabians  call  it  a kinde  of  Palsie.  Bodine  in 
his  5.  Book  cap.  1.  speakes  of  this  infirmity;  Mo- 

navius  in  his  last  Epistle  to  Scoltizius,  and  in  another  to  Du- 
dithus,  where  you  may  read  more  of  it. 

The  last  kinde  of  madness  or  melancholy,  is  that  demoniacal 
(if  I may  so  call  it)  obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  which 
Platerus  and  others  would  have  to  be  prasternatural : stupend 
things  are  said  of  them,  their  actions,  gestures,  contortions, 
fasting,  prophesying,  speaking  languages  they  were  never 
taught,  &c.  many  strange  stories  are  related  of  them,  which 
because  some  will  not  allow,  (for  Deacon  and  Darrel  have 
written  large  volumes  on  this  subject  pro  con.)  I voluntarily 
omit. 

■^Fuschlus,  institut.  lib.  3.  sec.  1.  cap.  11.  Felix  Plater, 
'Laurentius,  adde  to  these  another  Fury  that  proceeds  from 
Love,  and  another  from  Study,  another  divine  or  religious  fury  ; 
hut  these  more  properly  belong  to  Melancholy;  of  all  which  I 
will  speak  * apart,  intending  to  write  a whole  book  of  them. 

• Lasrivam  Chorcam.  To.  4.  rle  morbis  amentiiim.  Tract  1.  Eventu  tit 

plurimum  rent  ipsam  comprobantc.  ' Lib.  1.  cap.  de  Mania.  Cap.  3. 

dc  mentis  alicnai.  * Cap.  4.  dc  mel.  ^ I’ART.  .3. 
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SUBSEC.  V. 

Melancholy  m disposition^  improperly  so  called, 

Mtquivoca  tions. 

Melancholy,  the  subject  of  our  present  Discourse,  is 
either  in  Disposition,  or  Habit.  In  Disposition,  is  that  tran- 
sitory Alelancholy  which  goes  and  comes  upon  every  smal  oc- 
casion of  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  trouble,  fear,  grief,  passion,, 
or  perturbation  of  the  minde,  any  manner  of  care,  discontent, 
or  thought,  which  causeth  anguish,  dulness,  heaviness  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  any  wayes  opposite  to  pleasure,  mirth, 
joy,  delight,  causing  frowardness  in  us,  or  a dislike.  In 
which  equivocal  and  improper  sense,  we  cal  him  melancholy 
that  is  dull,  sad,  sowre,  lumpish,  ill  disposed,  solitary,  any 
way  moved,  or  displeased.  And  from  these  Melancholy  Dis- 
positions, ^ no  man  living  is  free,  no  Stoick,  none  so  wise, 
none  so  happy,  none  so  patient,  so  generous,  so  godly,  so  di- 
vine that  can  vindicate  himself ; so  well  composed,  but  more 
or  less,  some  time  or  other  he  feeles  the  smart  of  it.  Melan- 
choly in  this  sense  is  the  character  of  Mortality.  “ * Man 
that  is  borne  of  a woiilan,  is  of  short  continuance,  and  full  of 
trouble.”  Zeno,  Cato,  Socrates  himself,  whom  ^JE\\3.n  so 
highly  commends  for  a moderate  temper,  that  “ nothing  could 
disturb  him,  but  going  out,  and  coming  in,  still  Socrates  kept 
the  same  serenity  of  countenanpe,  what  misery  soever  befell 
him,”  (if  we  may  believe  Plato  his  Disciple)  was  much  tor- 
mented with  it.  Q.  Metellus,  in  whom  ’’Valerius  gives  in- 
stance of  all  happiness,  “ the  most  fortunate  man  then  living, 
borne  in  that  most  flourishing  city  of  Rome,  of  noble  parentage, 
a proper  man  of  person,  well  qualified,  healthful,  rich,  honour- 
able, a Senator,  a Consul,  happy  in  his  wife,  happy  in  his 
children,”  &c.  yet  this  man  w’as  not  void  of  Melancholy,  he 
had  his  share  of  sorrow.  ’ Polycrates  Samius,  that  flung  his 
ring  into  the  sea,  because  he  would  participate  of  discontent 
with  others,  and  had  it  miraculously  restored  to  him  again 
shortly  after,  by  a fish  taken  as  he  angled,  was  not  free  from 
Melancholy  dispositions.  No  man  can  cure  himself ; ' the  very 


Dc  quo  homine  securitas,  de  quo  certu  gauclium?  quncunq;  sc  convertit,  in 
terrcnis  rebus  ainariiudinem  animi  inveniet.  Aug.  in  Psal.  8.  5.  * Job  1.  14. 

? Omni  tempore  Socraie  codem  vultu  videri,  sive  domu  rediret,  sive  doiuo 
egrederetur.  Lib.  7,  cap.  1.  Natus  in  floredssima  totius  orbis  civiiate,  no- 
bllissimis  parentibus,  corporis  vires  liabuit  Sc  rarissimas  animi  dotes,  uxorem 
conspicuam,  pudicam,  helices  liberos,  tonsulare  decus,  scqueiues  trmmphos, 
ice.  ’ a®ian. 

gods 
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trods  had  bitter  pangs,  and  frequent  passions,  as  their  own 
^ Poets  put  upon  them.  In  general,  “’as  the  heaven,  so 
is  our  life,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  overcast,  tempestuous, 
and  serene  j as  in  a rose,  flowers  and  prickles ; in  the  year  it 
self,  a temperate  summer  sometimes,  a hard  winter,  a drowth, 
and  then  again  pleasant  showers:  so  is  our  life  intermixt  with 
joyes,  hopes,  feares,  sorrowes,  calumnies : Iiwiccin  cedunt 

dolor  voluptus,  there  is  a succession  of  pleasure  and  paiiie. 

“ ni  medio  de  fonte  Iep6rum, 

Surgit  amari  aliquid  in  ipsis  floribus  angat.” 

“ Even  in  the  midst  of  laughing  there  is  sorrow,”  (as  " Solo- 
mon holds  :)  even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  feasting  and  jollity,  as 
° Austin  infers  in  his  Com.  on  the  41.  Psal.  there  is  grief  and 
discontent.  Inter  delitias  semper  aliquid  S(evi  nos  strangulate 
for  a pinte  of  hony  thou  shalt  here  likely  find  a gallon  of  gaul, 
for  a dram  of  pleasure  a pound  of  pain,  for  an  inch  of  mirth  an 
ellofmone;  as  Ivie  doth  an  Oke,  these  miseries  encompass 
our  life.  And  ’tis  most  absurd  and  ridiculous,  for  any  mortal 
man  to  look  for  a perpetual  tenor  of  happiness  in  his  life.  No- 
thing so  prosperous  and  pleasant,  but  it  hath  Psome  bitterness  in 
it,  some  complaining,  some  grudging;  ’tis  all  yXuKvTnupov,  a 
mixt  passion,  and  like  a Chequer  table  black  and  white  men, 
families,  cities,  have  their  falls  and  wanes,  now  trines,  sextiles, 
then  quartiles  and  oppositions.  We  are  not  here  as  those  Angels, 
celestial  powers  and  Bodies,  Sunne  and  Moone,  to  finish  our 
course  without  all  offence,  with  such  constancy,  to  continue 
for  so  many  ages:  but  subject  to  infirmities,  miseries,  interrupt, 
tossed  and  tumbled  up  and  down,  carried  about  with  every 
small  blast,  often  molested  and  disquieted  upon  each  slender  oc- 
casion, ‘i uncertain,  brittle,  and  so  is  all  that  we  trust  unto, 

“ And  he  that  knows  not  this,  and  is  not  armed  to  endure  it, 

^ Homer.  Iliad.  ' Lipsius  cent.  3.  cp.  45.  ut  ccelum,  sic  nos  homines  su- 
mvis  : illud  ex  intervallo  nubibus  obducitur  & obscuiatur.  In  rosario  fiores  spi- 
nis  intermix'd.  Vita  similis  aeri,  udum  modo,  siulum,  tempestas,  screnitas: 
ita  vices  rcrum  sunt,  praemia  ^nnclrs,  & sequaccs  curne.  Lucretius  1.  4. 

1121.  "Prov.l  t.  1.3.  E.vtrcmum  gaudii  luctus  occupat.  " Natalitia  in- 
quit eelebrantur,  nuptim  hie  sunt;  at  ibi  quid  cclcbratur  quod  non  dolet,  quod, 
non  traiisit  ? p Apuleius  4.  florid.  Niiiil  quicquid  homini  tarn  prosperum 
divinitus  datum,  ([uin  ci  admixtum  sit-aliquid  diflicultatis  ut  etiam  amplissima 
quaqua  laetitia,  subsit  (pijepiam  vei  parv;i  querimonia  conjugatione  quadani 
melliq  h fcllis.  T Caduca  nimirum  & fragilia,  & puerilibus  consentane.a 
crepundiis  sun;  ista  quae  vires  Sc  opes  liumana;  vocantur,  affluunt  subito,  re- 
pente  delabuntur,  nnilo  in  loco,  nulla  in  persona,  stabilibus  nixa  radicibu.s 
coasistunt,  sed  ini.'crtissimo  flatu  toilunx’  quos  in  sublime  cxiulcnint  improviso 
rccursu  destitutos  in  prol'ando  niiseriarum  valle  miserabiliter  iminergnnf.  _ Va-  . 
leriu'-  lib.  6.  cap.  II.  ^ Ifuic  sciulo  parum  apUis  es,  aut  poiius  omnium  nos- 
trorum  condiiioncm  ignoriis,  quihus  rccipmco  quoflam  nexX!,  cVe.  Loiehanus 
Callobclgieus  lib.  3.  :id  annum  15''!i!. 
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is  not  fit  to  live  in  this  world  (as  one  condoles  our  time),  he 
knows  not  the  condition  of  it,  where  with  a reciprocalty,  plea- 
sure and  paine  are  still  united,  and  succeed  one  another  in  a 
ring.’’  Exi  e mundo^  get  thee  gone  hence  if  thou  canst  not 
brook  it ; there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  but  to  arme  thy  self 
with  patience,  with  magnanimity,  to  ® oppose  thy  self  unto  it, 
to  suffer  affliction  as  a good  souldler  of  Christ ; as  * Paul  ad- 
viseth  constantly  to  bear  it.  But  forasmuch  as  so  few  can  em- 
brace this  good  counsel  of  his,  or  use  it  aright,  but  rather  as  so 
many  bruit  beasts  give  a way  to  their  passion,  voluntary  sub- 
ject and  precipitate  themselves  into  a Labyrinth  of  cares,  woes, 
miseries,  and  suffer  their  souls  to  be  overcome  by  them,  cannot 
arme  themselves  with  that  patience  as  they  ought  to  do,  it 
falleth  out  oftentimes  that  these  Dispositions  become  Habits, 
and  “ many  Affects  contemned  (as  “ Seneca  notes)  make  a 
disease.  Even  as  one  Distillation,  not  yet  grown  to  custome, 
makes  a cough;  but  continual  and  inveterate  causeth  a con- 
sumption of  the  lungs:”  so  do  these  our  melancholy  provoca- 
tions : and  according  as  the  humor  it  self  Is  intended,  or  re- 
mitted In  men,  as  their  temperature  of  body,  or  Rational  soul 
is  better  able  to  make  resistance ; so  are  they  more  or  less  af- 
fected. For  that  which  is  but  a flea-biting  to  one,  causeth 
insufferable  torment  to  another;  and  which  one  by  his  singular 
moderation,  and  well  composed  carriage  can  happily  over- 
come, a second  is  no  whit  able  to  sustaine ; but  upon  every 
small  occasion  of  misconceived  abuse,  injury,  grief,  disgrace, 
loss,  cross,  humor,  &c,  (if  solitary,  or  idle)  yeelds  so  far  to 
passion,  that  his  complexion  is  altered,  his  digestion  hindred, 
his  sleepe  gone,  his  spirits  obscured,  and  his  heart  heavy,  his 
Hypocondries  misaffected ; winde,  crudity,  on  a sudden  over- 
take him,  and  he  himself  overcome  with  Melancholy.  As  it  is 
with  a man  imprisoned  for  debt,  if  once  in  the  gaole,  every 
Creditor  will  bring  his  action  against  him,  and  there  likely 
hold  him:  If  any  discontent  seize  upon  a patient,  in  an  instant 
all  other  perturbations  (for — gud  data  porta  riiunt jWiW  set  upon 
him,  and  then  like  a lame  dog  or  broken  winged  goose  he 
droops  and  pines  away,  and  is  brought  at  last  to  that  ill  habit  or 
malady  of  melancholy  itself.  So  that  as  the  Philosophers  make 
^ eight  degrees  of  heat  and  cold:  we  may  make  8Ji.  of  Me- 
lancholy, as  the  parts  affected  are  diversly  seized  with  it,  or 
have  been  plunged  more  or  less  into  this  infernal  gulph,  or 


‘ Horsum omnia  studia  dirigi  debent,  uthumnna  fortiter  foramus.  ' - Tim. 
■U.  5.  “ J'pist.  96.  lib.  10.  nffcctus  frequenlrs  contemptiq.  morbnm  f;.oiunt. 

Distillatlo  una  ncc  adiiuc  in  morem  adaucta,  tu.csim  facit,  assidu.a  vic.k'tu:* 
pthisim.  * Calidum  ad  oc'.o:  frigidum  ad  oc;.o.  Una  hirundo  non  facit 

aestatom.  . 

^ wadcU 
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waded  deeper  Into  it.  But  all  these  Melancholy  fits,  howso- 
ever })leasing  at  first,  or  displeasing,  violent  and  tyrannizing 
over  those  whom  they  seize  on  for  the  time  ; yet  these  fits  I 
say,  or  men  affected,  are  but  improperly  so  called,  because  they 
continue  not,  but  come  .and  go,  as  % some  objects  they  are 
moved.  'I'his  Melancholy  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  is  an  habit, 
morbus  sonticus^  or  Chroniciis,  a Chronick  or  continuate  dis- 
ease, a settled  humor,  as  >'  Aurelianus  and  others  call  it,  not 
errant,  but  fixed  ; and  as  it  was  long  increasing,  so  now  being 
(pleasant,  or  painful)  grown  to  an  habit,  it  will  hardly  be  rc- 
jnoved. 


SECT.  I.  MEMB.  II.  SUBSEC.  I. 

Digression  of  Anatomy. 

fOEFORE  I proceed  to  define  the  Disease  of  Melancholy, 
JO)  what  it  is,  or  to  discourse  farther  of  it,  I hold  it  not  imperti- 
nent to  make  a brief  Digression  of  the  anatomy  of  the  body  and 
faculties  of  the  soul,  for  the  better  understanding  of  that  which 
is  to  follow ; because  many  hard  words  will  often  occur,  as 
Myrache,  Hypocondries,  Hemrods,  &c.  Imagination,  Reason, 
Humors,  Spirits, Vital,  Natural,  Animal,  Nerves, Veins,  Arteries, 
Chylus,  Pituita ; which  of  the  vulgar  will  not  so  easily  be  per- 
ceived, what  they  are,  how  sited,  and  to  what  end  they  serve. 
And  besides,  it  may  peradventure  give  occasion  to  some  men, 
to  examine  more  accurately,  search  farther  into  this  most  ex- 
cellent subject,  and  thereupon  with  that  Royal^Prophet  to  praise 
God,  “ (fora  man  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  cu- 
riously wrought)”  that  have  time  and  leisure  enough,  and  are 
suflBciently  informed  in  all  other  worldly  businesses,  as  to 
make  a good  bargain,  buy  and  sell,  to  keep  and  make  choice  of 
a faire  Hauke,  Hound,  Horse,  &c.  But  for  such  matters  as 
concerne  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  they  are  wholly  igno- 
rant and  careless;  they  know  not  what  this  Body  and  Soul  are, 
how  combined,  of  what  parts  and  faculties  they  consist,  or 
how  a man  differs  from  a Dog.  And  what  can  be  more  igno- 
minious and  filthy  (as  ^ Mclancthon  well  invelglis)  “ then  for 
a man  not  to  know  the  structure  and  composition  of  his  own 
body,  especially  since  the  knowledge  of  it  tends  so  much  to  the 
pjcservation  or  his  health,  and  information  of  his  manners?” 

y Lib.  1.  c.  6.  * Fuschius.  1.  3.  sec.  1.  cap.  '7.  Hihlcsheim  fol.  130.  *■  Psal. 

aninia.  Turpe  cniin  esc  lioinini  ignorarc  sui  corporis  (ut  ila 
dicam)  a:dificiu,  praeseuini  cum  ad  valctudiiisin  at  inoies  licuc  coguitio  pturi- 
raum  conducat. 

To 
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To  stir  them  up  therefore  to  this  study,  to  peruse  those  elabo- 
rate workes  of  **  Galen,  Bauhines,  Plater,  Vesalius,  Falopius, 
Laurentius,  Remelinus,  &c.  which  have  written  copiously  in 
Latine ; or  that  which  some  of  our  industrious  Countri- 
men  have  done  in  our  mother  tongue,  not  long  since,  as  that 
translation  of  Columbus,  and  Microcosmographia,  in  13. 
bookes,  I have  made  this  brief  digression.  Also  because 
Weeker,  ^ Melancthon,  s Fernelius,  ’’ Fuschius,  and  those 
tedious  Tracts  de  Animd  (which,  have  more  compendiously 
handled  and  written  of  this  matter)  are  not  at  all  times  ready  to 
he  had,  to  give  them  some  small  tast,  or  notice  of  the  rest,  let 
this  EpitQine  suffice. 


SUBSEC.  II. 

T)wision  of  the  Bod^^  Humours,  Spirits. 

OF  the  parts  of  the  Body,  there  be  many  divisions : The 
most  approved  is  that  of  ‘ Laurentius,  out  of  Hippocrates  : 
which  is,  into  parts  contained,  or  containing.  Contained,  are 
either  Humours,  or  Spirits. 

Humors.'] — A humour  is  a liquid  or  fluent  part  of  the  body, 
comprehended  in  it,  for  the  preservation  of  it ; and  is  either 
innate  or  borne  with  us,  or  adventitious  and  acquisite.  The 
radical  or  innate,  is  daily  supplied  by  nourishment,  which  some 
call  Cambium,  and  make  those  secondary  humours  of  Ros  and 
Gluten  to  maintaine  it : or  acquisite,  to  maintain  these  four 
first  primary  Humors,  coming  and  proceeding  from  the  first 
concoction  in  the  Liver,  by  which  means  Chylus  is  excluded. 
Some  divide  them  into  profitable,  and  excrementitious.  But 
^ Crato  out  of  Hippocrates  will  have  all  four  to  be  juyee,  and 
not  excrements,  without  which  no  living  creature  can  be  sus- 
tained : which  four,  though  they  be  comprehended  in  the  mass 
of  Blood,  yet  they  have  their  several  affections,  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  from  those  adventitious, 
peccant,  or  ‘ diseased  humors,  as  Melancthon  calls  them. 

Bloud.] — Blond,  is  a hot,  sweet,  temperate,  red  humour, 
prepared  in  the  Meseraicke  veins,  and  made  of  the  most  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  Chylus  in  the  Liver,  whose  office  is  to  nou- 
rish tlie  whole  body,  to  give  it  strength  and  colour,  being  dis- 
persed by  the  veines  through  every  part  of  it.  And  from  it 

**  De  usu  part.  * History  of  man.  D.  Crooke.  ' In  Syntavi. 

De  Anima.  s Tnstit.  lib.  1.  '•Physiol.  1.  1,  2.  * Anat.  1.  1.  c.  18. 

^ In  Micro,  succos,  sine  quibus  animal  sustentari  non  potest.  * Morbosus 
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Spirits  are  first  begotten  in  the  heart,  which  afterwards  by  the 
Arteries  are  communicated  to  the  other  parts. 

Pituita,  or  Phlegme,  is  a cold  and  moist  humor,  begotten  of 
the  colder  part  of  the  Chylus,  (or  white  juyee  coming  out  of 
the  meat  digested  in  the  stomack)  in  the  liver  ; his  office  is  to 
nourish  and  moisten  the  members  of  the  body,  which  as  the 
tongue,  are  moved,  that  they  be  not  over  dry. 

Choler,  is  hot  and  dry,  bitter,  begotten  ot  thc'  hotter  parts 
of  the  Chylus,  and  gathered  to  the  Gall  .-  it  helps  the  natural 
heat  and  senses,  and  serves  to  the  expelling  of  excrements. 

Melancholij Melancholy,  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black,  and 
sowre,  begotten  of  the  more  faeculent  part  of  nourishment,  and 
purged  from  the  spleen,  is  a bridle  to  the  other  two  hot  hu- 
mours, Bloud  and  Choler,  preserving  them  in  the  Bloud,  and 
nourishing  the  bones^  These  four  humors  have  some  analogy 
with  the  four  Elements,  and  to  the  four  ages  in  man. 

Serum,  Sweat,  Teares.']  To  these  humors  you  may  adde 
Serum,  w-hich  is  the  matter  of  Urine,  and  those  excrementiti- 
ous  humors  of  the  third  Concoction,  Sweat,  and  Teares. 

Spirits.']  Spirit  Is  a most  subtile  vapour,  which  is  expressed 
from  the  Bloud,  and  the  instrument  of  the  sonle,  to  perform  all 
his  actions  ; a common  tye  or  medium  betwixt  the  body  and  the 
soul,  as  some  will  have  it ; or  as  ^ Paracelsus,  a fourth  soul  of_ 
it  self.  Melancthon  holds  the  fountain  of  these  spirits  to  be  the 
Heart,  begotten  there ; and  afterward  convayed  to  the  Brain, 
they  take  another  nature  to  them.  Of  these  spirits  there  be 
three  kinds,  according  to  the  three  prlncipall  parts.  Brain,  Heart, 
Liver;  Natural,  Vital,  Animal.  The  Natural  are  begotten  in 
the  Liver,  and  thence  dispersed  through  the  Veins,  to  pertorni 
those  natural  actions.  The  Vital  Spirits  are  made  in  the  Heart 
of  the  Natural,  which  by  the  Arteries  are  transported  to  all  the 
other  parts  : if  the  Spirits  cease,  then  life  ceaseth,  as  in  a Syn- 
cope or  Swouning.  The  Animal  spirits  formed  of  the  Vital, 
brought  up  to  the  Brain,  and  diffused  by  the  Nerves,  to  the 
subordinate  Members,  give  sense  and  motion  to  them  ail.. 

SUBSEC.  III. 

Similar  parts. 

more  solid  substance,  are  either  Homo- 
geneal  or  Hetcrogeneal,  Similar  or  Dissimilar ; so  Ari- 
stotle divides  them,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  de  hist.  Animal.  Lau- 
rentius  cap.  20.  lib.  1.  Similar,  or  Homogeneal,  arc  such 
as  if  they  be  divided  are  still  severed  into  parts  of  the 
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same  nature,  as  water  into  water.  Of  these  some  be 
Spermatical,  some  Fleshie,  or  Carnal.  Spermatical  are 
such  as  are  immediately  begotten  of  the  Seed,  which  are  Bones, 
Gristles,  Ligaments,  Membranes,  Nerves,  Arteries,  Veins, 
Skins,  Fibers  or  strings.  Fat. 

Bones.'} — ^The  bones  are  dry  and  hard,  begotten  of  the  thickest 
of  the  seed,  to  strengthen  and  sustalne  other  parts : some  say 
there  be  304.  some  307.  or  313.  in  Man’s  body.  They  have 
no  Nerves  in  them,  and  are  therefore  without  sense. 

A Gristle,  is  a substance  softer  then  bone,  and  harder  then 
the  rest,  flexible,  and  serves  to  maintaine  the  parts  of  motion. 

Ligaments,  are  they  that  tie  the  bones  .together,  and  other 
parts  to  the  bones,  with  their  subserving  tendons  : Membranes 
office  is  to  cover  tlie  rest. 

Nerves,  or  sinews,  are  Membranes  without,  and  full  of  mar- 
row within,  they  proceed  from  the  Brain,  and  carry  the  Ani- 
mal spirits  for  sense  and  motion.  Of  these  some  be  harder, 
some  softer ; the  softer  serve  the  senses,  and  there  be  7 pair  of 
them.  The  first  be  the  Optick  Nerves,  by  which  we  see  ;'the 
second  move  the  eyes  ; the  third  pair  serve  for  the  tongue  to 
taste  ; the  fourth  pair  for  the  taste  in  the  Palat ; the  fift  belong 
to  the  Ears ; the  sixt  pair  is  most  ample,  and  runs  almost  over 
all  the  Bowels;  the  seventh  pair  moves  the  Tongue.  The 
harder  sinews  serve  for  the  motion  of  the  inner  parts,  proceed- 
ing from  the  Marrow  in  the  back,  of  whom  there  be  thirty 
' combinations,  seven  of  the  Neck,  twelve  of  the  Breast,  &c. 

Arteries.} — Arteries  are  long  and  hollow,  with  a double  skin 
to  convey  the  vital  spisits  ; to  discern  wdaich  the  better,  they  say 
that  Vesalius  the  Anatomist  was  wont  to  cut  up  men  alive. 
“They  arise  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  are  principally  two, 
from  w'hich  the  rest  are  derived.  Aorta,  and  Venosa  ; Aorta  is 
the  root  of  all  the  other,  "vdiich  serve  the  whole  body  ; the 
other  goes  to  the  Lungs,  to  fetch  ayr  to  refrigerate  the  Heart. 

Veins.}- — Veins  are  hollow  and  round  like  pipes,  arising  from 
the  Liver,  carrying  bloud  and  natural' spirits,  they  feed  all  the 
parts.  Of  these  there  be  twm' chief.  Vena  porta,  and  Vena 
cava,  from  which  the  rest  are  corrivated.  That  Vena  porta  is  a 
Vein  coming  from  the  concave  of  the  Liver,  and  receiving  those 
meseraical  Veins,  by  whom  he  takes  the  Chylus  from  the  sto- 
mack  and  guts,  and  conveys  it  to  the  Liver.  The  other  derives 
bloud  from  the  Liver  to  nourish  all  the  other  dispersed  Mem- 
bers. The  branches  of  that  Vena  porta  are  the  Meseraical  and 
Haemorrhoides.  The  branches  of  the  Cava  are  inward  or  .out- 

^ Laurentius  cap.  20.  lib.  1.  Anat.  " In  these  they  observe  the  beating, 

of  the  pulse. 
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ward.  Inward,  seminal  or  emiilgent.  Outward,  in  the  head, 
arms,  feet,  &c.  and  have  several  names. 

Fibrce,  Fat,  Flesh.]  Fibrse  are  strings,  white  and  solid, 
dispersed  through  the  whole  member,  and  right,  oblique,  trans- 
vers,  all  which  have  their  several  uses.  Fat  is  similar  part, 
moyst,  without  bloud,  composed  of  the  most  thick  and  unc- 
rious  matter  of  the  bloud.  The  ° skin  covers  the  rest,  and  hath 
Ciiticuhim,  or  a little  skin  under  it.  Flesh  is  soft  and  ruddy j 
composed  of  the  congealing  of  bloud,  occ* 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

Dissimilar  partSi 

Dissimilar  parts,  are  those  which  We  call  Organical,  or 
Instrumental,  and  they  be  Inward,  or  Outward.  The 
chiefest  outward  parts  are  situate  forward  or  backward:  Forward, 
the  crown  and  foretop  of  the  head,  skull,  face,  forehead,  templesj 
chin,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  &c.  neck,  brest,  chest,  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  hypocondries,  navel,  groyn,  flank,  &c. 
Backward,  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  back,  shoulders,  sides, 
loyns,  hipbones,  os  sacrum,  buttocks;  &c.  Or  joynts,  arms, 
liands,  feet,  legs,  thighs,  knees,  &c.  Or  common  to  both, 
which  because  they  are  obvious  and  well  known,  I have  care- 
lesly  repeated,  eaque  prtecipua  ^ grandiora  tanium : quod 
reliquum,  ex  libris  de  anirnd  qui  volet,  accipiat. 

Inward  Organical  parts  which  cannot  be  seen,  are  divers  in 
number,  and  have  several  names,  functions,  and  divisions  ; but 
that  of  P Laurentius  is  most  notable,  into  Noble,  or  Ignoble 
parts.  Of  the  Noble  there  be  three  principal  parts,  to  which 
all  the  rest  belong;  and  whom  they  serve.  Brain,  Flearr,  Liver; 
According  to  whose  site,  three  Regions,  or  a threefold  division 
is  made  of  the  wLole  body.  As  first  of  the  Head,  in  which 
the  animal  Organs  are  contained,  and  brain  it  self,  which  by 
his  nerves  give  sense  and  motion  to  the  rest,  and  is  (as  it  were) 
a privy  Counsellor,  and  Chancellor  to  the  Heart.  The  second 
Region  is  the  Chest,  or  middle  Belly,  in  which  the  Heart  as 
King  keeps  his  court,  and  by  his  Arteries  communicates  life  to 
the  whole  body.  The  third  Region  is  the  lower  Belly,  in 
which  the  Liver  resides  as  a Legat  d latere,  with  the  rest  of 
those  naturall  Organs,  serving  for  concoction,  nourishment, 
expelling  of  excrements.  This  lower  Region  is  distinguished 

” Cujus  cst  pars  simul.nris  a vi  cutifica  ut  interiora  munlat.  Capivac.  Anat.  pag. 
252.  V Anat.  lib.  1.  c.  19.  Celebris  est  & pervulgata  partium  divisio  iix 
^H’lncipcsic  ignobilcs  partes. 
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from  the  upper  by  the  MidrifFc,  or  Diaphragma,  and  is  subdi- 
vided again  by  i some  into  three  concavities,  or  Regions,  upper, 
middle,  and  lower.  The  upper  of  the  Hypocondries,  in  whose 
right  side  is  the  Liver,  the  left  the  Spleen:  From  which  is  de- 
nominated Hypocondiiacal  Melancholy.  The  second  of  the 
Navel  and  Flanks,  divided  from  the  first  by  the  Rim.  The  last 
of  the  water  course,  which  is  again  subdivided  into  three  other 
parts.  The  Arabians  make  two  parts  of  this  Region,  Epigas- 
triiwi,  and  Hypogasirium  ; upper,  or  lower.  Epigastrium 
they  call  Mirach,  from  whence  comes  Mirachialis  Melan- 
cholia^ sometimes  mentioned  of  them.  Of  these  several  Re- 
gions I will  treat  in  brief  apart : and  first  of  the  third  Region, 
in  which  the  natural  Organs  are  contained. 

De  anima.- — The  lower  Region,  Natural  Organs.']  But 
you  that  are  Readers  in  the  mean  time,  “ Suppose  you  were 
now  bi  ought  into  some  sacred  Temple,  or Majestical Palace  (as 
Melancthon  saith)  to  behold  not  the  matter  only,  but  the  sin- 
gular Art,  Workmanship,  and  counsel  of  this  our  great  Creator. 
And  ’tis  a pleasant  and  profitable  speculation,  if  it  be  consi- 
dered aright.”  The  parts  of  this  Region,  which  present  them- 
selves to  your  consideration  and  view,  are  such  as  serve  to  nu- 
trition, or  generation.  Those  of  nutrition  serve  to  the  first  or 
second  concoction : as  the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  which  brings 
meat  and  drink  into  the  Stomack.  The  Ventricle  or  Stomack, 
which  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  that  part  of  the  belly  beneath  the 
MidrifFe,  the  kitchen  (as  it  were)  of  the  first  concoction,  and 
which  turns  our  meat  into  Chylus  : It  hath  two  inouthes,  one 
above,  another  beneath.  The  upper  is  sometimes  taken  for  the 
stomack  it  self ; the  lower  and  nether  door  (as  Wecker  calls  it) 
is  n?aned  Pylorus.  This  stomack  is  sustained  by  a large  Kell  or 
Kaull,  called  Omentum  ; which  some  will  have  the  same  with 
Peritoneum,  or  Rim  of  the  belly.  From  the  Stomack  to  the  very 
fundament,  are  produced  the  Guts,  or  Intestlna,  which  serve  a 
little  to  alter  and  distribute  the  Chylus,  and  convey  away  the 
excrements.  They  are  divided  into  small  and  great,  by  reason 
of  their  site  and  substance,  slender  or  thicker : the  slender  is 
Duodenum,  or  whole  gut,  which  is  next  to  the  stomack,  some 
twelve  inches  long,  (saith  ® Fuschius.)  Jejunum  or  empty  gut, 
continuate  to  the  other,  which  hath  many  Meseraick  veines 
annexed  to  it,  which  take  part  of  the  Chylus  to  the  Liver  from 
it.  Ilion  the  third,  which  consists  of  many  crinkles,  which 
serves  with  the  rest  to  receive,  keep,  and  distribute  the  Chylus 
fiom  the  stomack.  The  thick  guts  are  three,  the  Blinde  gut, 

‘1  D.  Crook  out  of  Galen  and  others.  Vos  vero  veliui  in  templum  ac 
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Colon,  and  Riglit  gut.  The  blinde  is  a thick  and  short  gut, 
having  one  mouth,  in  which  the  Ilion  and  Colon  meet;  it  re- 
ceives the  excrements,  and  conveyes  them  to  the  Colon.  This 
Colon  hath  many  windings,  that  the  excrements  pass  not  awav 
too  fast : the  riglit  gut  is  straight,  and  conveys  the  excrements 
to  the  fundament,  whose  lower  part  is  bound  up  with  certain 
Muscles,  called  Sphincteres,  that  the  excrements  may  be  the 
better  contained,  until  such  time  a man  be  willing  to  go  to  the 
stool.  In  the  midst  of  these  guts  is  situated  the  Mesenteriimi 
or  MidrifFe,  composed  of  many  veins.  Arteries,  and  much  fat, 
serving  chiefly  to  sustain  the  guts.  All  these  parts  serve  the 
first  concoction.  To  the  second,  which  is  busied  either  in  re- 
fining the  good  nourishment,  or  expelling  the  bad,  is  chiefly 
belonging  the  liver,  like  in  colour  to  congealed bloud,  the  shop 
of  bloud,  situate  in  the  right  Hypocondry,  in  figure  like  to  an 
halfe  Moone,  Generosum  memhrmn,  Melancthon  stiles  it,  a 
generous  part ; it  serves  to  turne  the  Chylus  to  Bloud,  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  Body.  The  excrements  of  it  are  either 
Cholerick  or  Watery,  which  the  other  subordinate  parts  con- 
vey. I'he  Gall  placed  in  the  concave  of  the  Liver,  extracts 
Choler  to  it ; the  Spleen,  Melancholy  ; which  is  situate  on  the 
left  side,  over  against  the  Liver,  a spungy  matter,  that  drawes 
this  black  Choler  to  it  by  a secret  vertue,  and  feeds  upon  it, 
conveying  the  rest  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomack,  to  stir  up  ap- 
petite, or  else  to  the  guts  as  an  excrement.  That  watery  mat- 
ter the  two  Kidnies  expurgate,  by  those  emulgent  veins,  and 
Ureteres.  The  emulgent  draw  this  superfluous  moisture  from 
the  bloud ; the  two  Ureteres  convey  it  to  the  Bladder,  which, 
by  reason  of  his  site  in  the  lower  belly,  is  apt  to  receive  it, 
having  two  parts,  necke  and  bottom  : the  bottom  holds  the  wa- 
ter, the  necke  is  constringed  with  a muscle,  which,  as  a Porter, 
keeps  the  water  from  running  out  against  our  will. 

Members  of  generation  are  common  to  both  sexes,  or  pecu- 
liar to  one ; which  because  they  are  impertinent  to  my  purpose, 

I do  voluntarily  omit. 

Middle  Region.~\  Next  in  order  is  the  middle  Region,  or 
chest,  which  comprehends  the  vital  faculties  and  parts  : which 
(as  I have  said)  is  separated  from  the  lower  belly,  by  the  Dia- 
phragma  or  Midriffe,  which  is  a skin  consisting  of  many 
nerves,  membranes;  and  amongst  other  uses  it  hath,  is  the  in- 
laughing.  There  is  also  a certain  thin  membrane, 
full  of  sinews,  which  covereth  the  whole  chest  within,  and  is 
called  Pleura,  the  scat  of  the  disease  called  Plcurisle,  when  it  is 
inflamed;  some  adde  a third  skin,  wlilch  is  termed  Mediastlnus, 
which  divides  the  chest  into  two  parts,  right  and  left : of  this 
region  the  principal  part  is  the  Heart,  which  is  the  seat  and 
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fountain  of  life,  of  heat,  of  spirits,  of  pulse  and  respiration  ; 
the  Sun  of  our  Body,  the  King  and  sole  commander  of  it : the 
seat  and  Organ  of  all  passions  and  affections.  Primum  vivens^ 
ultimum  moriens,  it  lives  first,  and  dies  last  in  all  creatures  : 
Ot  a pyramidical  forme,  and  not  much  unlike  to  a Pine-apple  ; 
a part  worthy  of  ^ admiration,  that  can  yeild  such  variety  of 
affections,  by  whose  motion  it  is  dilated  or  contracted,  to  stir 
and  coihmand  the  humors  in  the  body  : As  in  sorrow,  melan- 
choly ; in  anger,  choler  ; in  joy,  to  send  the  bloud  outwardly ; 
in  sorrow,  to  call  it  in ; moving  the  humors,  as  Horses  do  a 
Chariot.  This  heart,  though  it  be  one  sole  member,  yet  it 
may  be  divided  into  two  creeks  right  and  left.  The  right  is  like 
the  Moone  increasing,  bigger  than  the  other  part,  and  receives 
bloud  from  Veyia  cava  distributing  some  of  it  to  the  Lungs  to 
nourish  them,  the  rest  to  the  left  side,  to  engender  spirits.  The 
left  creeke  hath  the  forme  of  a Cone,  and  is  the  seat  of  life, 
which,  as  a torch  doth  oyl,  draws  bloud  unto  it,  begetting  of  it 
spirits  and  fire ; and  as  fire  in  a torch,  so  are  spirits  in  the 
bloud,  and  by  that  great  Artery  called  Aorta,  it  sends  vital  spirits 
over  the  body,  and  takes  aire  from  the  Lungs,  by  that  Artery 
which  is  called  Venosa  ; so  that  both  Creeks  have  their  Vessels; 
the  right  two  Veins ; the  left  two  Arteries,  besides  those  two 
common  anfractuous  ears,  which  serve  them  both  ; the  one  to 
hold  bloud,  the  other  aire,  for  several  uses.  The  Lungs  is  a 
thin  spungy  part,  like  an  Oxe  hoof,  (saith  “ Fernelius)  the 
Town-Clark,  or  Cryer,  (•'‘  one  termes  it)  the  instrument  of 
voice,  as  an  Orator  to  a King  ; annexed  to  the  heart,  to  express 
their  thoughts  by  voice.  That  it  is  the  instrument  of  voice,  is 
manifest,  in  that  no  creature  can  speak,  or  utter  any  voice, 
which  wanteth  these  lights.  It  is  besides  the  instrument  of 
respiration,  or  breathing  ; and  its  office  is  to  cool  the  heart,  by 
sending  ayre  unto  it,  by  the  Venosal  Artery,  which  veine 
comes  to  the  lungs  by  that  aspera  arteria^  which  consists  of 
many  gristles,  membranes,  nerves,  taking  in  ayre  at  the  nose 
and  mouth,  and  by  it  likewise  exhales  the  fumes  of  the 
Heart. 

In  the  upper  Region  serving  the  animal  faculties,  the  chief 
Organ  is  the  Brain,  which  is  a soft,  marrowish,  and  white 
substance,  ingendred  of  the  purest  part  of  seed  and  spirits,  in- 
cluded by  many  skins,  and  seated  within  the  skull  or  brain  pan, 
and  it  is  the  most  noble  Organ  under  heaven,  the  dwelling  house 
and  seat  of  the  Soul,  the  habitation  of  wisdom,  memory,  judge- 

• Haec  res  est  praccipue  digna  admiratlone,  quod  tanta  affcctuqm  varictate 
cietur  cor,  quod  omncs  res  tristes  & laetae  statim  corda  feriunt  & movent. 
■ Physio.  1.  1.  c.  8.  * Ut  orator  regi : sic  pulmo  vocis  instrumentum  annecti- 

t»ir  cordi,  &c.  Melancth. 
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ment,  reason,  and  in  which  man  is  most  like  unto  God  : and 
therefore  nature  liath  covered  it  with  a skull  of  hard  bone, 
and  two  skins  or  membranes,  whereof  the  one  is  called  duru 
mater,  or  meninx,  the  other  pia  mater.  The  dura  mater  is  next 
to  the  skull,  above  the  other,  which  includes  and  protects  the 
brain.  When  this  is  taken  away,  the  pia  mater  is  to  be  seen, 
a thin  membrane,  the  next  and  immediate  cover  of  the  brain, 
and  not  covering  only,  but  entring  into  it.  The  Brain  it  self  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  fore  and  hinder  part ; the  fore  part 
is  much  bigger  then  the  other,  which  is  called  the  little  brain  in 
respect  of  it.  This  fore  part  ^ath  many  concavities  distinguish- 
ed by  certain  ventricles,  which  are  the  receptacles  of  the  spirits, 
brought  hither  by  the  arteries  from  the  heart,  and  are  there  re- 
fined to  a more  heavenly  nature,  to  performe  the  actions  of  the 
soul.  Of  these  ventricles  there  be  three.  Right,  Left,  and 
Middle.  The  Right  and  Left  answer  to  their  site,  and  beget 
animal  spirits  ; if  they  be  any  way  hurt,  sense  and  motion 
ceaseth.  These  ventricles  moreover  are  held  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  common  sense.  7'he  middle  ventricle,  is  a common  con- 
course and  cavity  of  them  both,  and  hath  two  passages  ; the 
one  to  receive  Pituita,  and  the  other  extends  it  self  to  the 
fourth  creek  : in  this  they  place  Iinagination  and  Cogitation, 
and  so  the  three  ventricles  of  the  fore  part  of  the  Brain  are  used. 
The  fourth  Creek  behind  the  head,  is  common  to  the  Cerebel 
or  little  brain,  and  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  the  last,  and  most 
solid  of  all  the  rest,  which  receives  the  animal  spirits  from  the 
other  ventricles,  and  conveys  them  to  the  marrow  in  the  back* 
and  is  the  place  where  they  say  the  memory  is  seate4. 


SUBSEC.  Ve 


Of  the  Soul  and  hex  Faculties. 


According  to  y Aristotle,  the  Sodl  is  defined  to  be 
t'flcXiyjix,  perfcctio  actus  primus  corporis  Organici^ 
'vitam  hahentis  in  potcntia : the  perfection  or  first  act  of  an  Or- 
ganical  body,  having  [)Ower  of  life,  which  most  Philosophers  ap- 
proye.  But  many  doubts  arise  about  the  Essence,  Subject,  Seat, 
Distinction,  and  subordinate  faculties  of  it.  For  the  Essence  and 
particular  knowledge,  of  all  other  things  it  is  most  hard  (be  it 
of  Man  or  Beast)  to  discerne,  as  ''  Aristotle  himself,  Tully, 
' Picus  Mirandula,  '* 'J'olet,  and  other  Neoterick  Philosophers 


> De  anim.  c.  1 . 

• 1.  De  anima.  cap  1 . 
c.  13.  pag.  121(3. 


* Scalig.  excrc,  307.  Tolet.  in  lib.  dc  anima.  cap.  I.  &c. 

/-  Tuscul.  quaest.  ‘ Lib.  (3.  Doct.  Va.  Gcntil. 
•*  Anstet. 
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confess.  * We  can  understand  all  things  by  her,  but  what  she 
is  we  cannot  apprehend.”  Some  therefore  make  one  Soul,  di- 
vided into  three  principal  faculties  ; others,  three  distinct  Soules. 
Which  question  of  late  hath  been  much  controverted  by  Picol- 
omineus,  and  Zabarel.  ^ Paracelsus  will  have  four  Soules,  add- 
ing to  the  three  granted  faculties,  a Spiritual  Soul  : which  opi- 
nion of  his,  Campanella  in  his  book  de  Saisit  rerum^ , much 
labours  to  demonstrate  and  prove,  because  carkasses  bleed  at  the 
sight  of  the  murderer  ; with  many  such  arguments:  And  ssome 
again,  one  soul  of  all  Creatures  whatsoever,  diiFering  only  in 
Organs ; and  that  beasts  have  reason  as  well  as  men,  though, 
for  some  defect  of  Organs,  not  in  such  measure.  Others  make 
a doubt,  whether  it  be  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part;  which 
is  amply  discussed  in  Zabarel  amongst  the  rest.  The  ^ common 
division  of  the  Soul,  is  into  three  principail  faculties,  Vegetal, 
Sensitive,  and  Rational,  which  make  three  distinct  kinde  of  liv- 
ing Creatures  : Vegetal  Plants,  Sensible  Beasts,  Rational  Men. 
How  these  three  principal  faculties  are  distinguished  and  con- 
nected, Humano  ingenio  inaccessum  mdetur,  is  beyond  hu- 
mane capacity,  as  ‘ Taurellus,  Philip,  Flavius  and  others  sup- 
pose. The  mferiour  may  be  alone,  but  the  superiour  cannot 
subsist  without  the  other  ; so  Sensible  includes  Vegetal,  Ra- 
tional both  ; which'are  contained  in  it  (saith  Aristotle)  ut  iri~ 
gonus  in  tetragono^  as  a Triangle  in  a Quadrangle. 

Vegetal  soul.^  Vegetal,  the  first  of  the  three  distinct  facul- 
ties, is  defined  to  be  a substantial  act  of  an  organical  body,  by 
which  it  is  nourished,  augmented,  and  begets  another  like  unto 
it  self.”  In  which  definition,  three  several  operations  are  speci- 
fied, Altrix,  Auctrix,  Procreatrix;  the  first  is '"Nutrition,  whose 
object  is  nourishment,  meat,  drink,  and  the  like  ; his  Organ  the 
Liver  in  sensible  creatures  ; in  Plants,  the  root  or  sap.  His  of- 
fice is  to  turne  the  nutriment  into  the  sulastance  of  the  body  nou- 
rished, which  he  performes  by  natural  heat.  This  nutritive  ope- 
ration hath  four  other  subordinate  functions  or  powers  belong- 
ing to  it.  Attraction,  Retention,  Digestion,  Expulsion. 

Attraction.^  'Attraction  is  a ministring  facultie,  which,  as 
a Loadstone  doth  Iron,  drawes  meat  into  the  stomack,  or  as  a 
lamp  doth  oyle  ; and  this  attractive  power  is  very  necessary  in 
Plants,  which  suck  up  moisture  by  the  root,  as  another  mouth, 
into  the  sap,  as  alike  stomack. 

* Anim&  qxisecj;  intelligimus,  et  tamen  qua:  sit  ipsa  intelligerc  non  valemus. 

Spiritualem  animam  a reliquis  distinctam  tuetur,  etiam  in  cadavcrc  inhxren- 
tem  post  morte  m per  aliquot  menses.  * Lib.  3.  cap.  31.  .8  Cadiuslib.  2. 

c.  3L  Plutarch,  in  Grillo  Lips.  Cen.  1.  ep.  50.  Jossius  de  Risu  ql  Fletii,  Aver- 
roes,  Campanella,  &c.  '■  Philip,  de  Anima.  ca.  1.  Coelius  20.  antiq.  cap.  3. 

Plutarch,  de  placil.  philos.  ‘ De  vit.  Sc  mort.  part.  2.  c.  3.  prop.  1.  de  vit.  et 
mort.  2.  c.  22.  Kutritio  est  alimenti  transmutatio,  viro  naturalis.  Seal, 

cxerc  lOL  sec.  17.  ' Sec  more  of  Attraction  in  Seal,  e.xer.  343. 

Jletcntion. 
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Retention.']  Retention  keeps  it,  being  attracted  unto  the 
stomack,  until  such  time  it  be  concocted ; for  if  it  should  pass 
avvav  straight,  the  body  could  not  be  nourished. 

jAgestion.]  Digestion  is  performed  by  natural  heat;  for  as 
the  flame  of  a torch  consumes  oyle,  wax,  tallow  : so  doth  it 
alter  and  digest  the  nutritive  matter.  Indigestion  ^ is  opposite 
unto  it,  for  want  of  natural  heat.  Of  this  Digestion  there  be 
three  differences,  Maturation,  Elixation,  Assation. 

Maturation.]  Maturation,  is  especially  observed  in  the  fruits 
of  trees:  which  are  then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the  seeds  are  fit 
to  be  sowne  again.  Cruditie  is  Opposed  to  it,  which  Gluttons, 
Epicures,  and, idle  persons  are  most  subject  unto,  that  use  no 
exercise  to  stir  natural  heat,  or  else  choke  it,  as  too  much 
wood  puts  out  a fire. 

Elivation.]  Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat  In  the  sto- 
mack, by  the  said  natural  heat,  as  meat  is  boiled  in  a pot ; to 
which  corruption  or  putrefaction  Is  opposite. 

Assation.]  Assation  is  a concoction  of  the  Inward  moisture 
by  heat;  his  opposite  is  Semiustulation. 

Order  of  concoction  four-fold.]  Besides  these  three  several 
operations  of  Digestion,  there  is  a fourfold  order  of  con- 
coction: Mastication,  or  chewing  in  the  mouth;  Chilifica- 
tion  of  this  so  chewed  meat  in  the  stomack ; the  third  is  in 
the  Liver,  to  turne  this  Chylus  into  bloud,  called  Sanguification; 
the  last  is  Assimulation,  which  is  in  every  part. 

Expulsion.]  Expulsion  is  a power  of  Nutrition,  by  which 
it  expels  all  superfluous  excrements,  and  reliques  of  meat  and 
drink,  by  the  guts,  bladder,  pores ; as  by  purging,  vomiting, 
spitting,  sweating,  urine,  haires,  nailes,  &c. 

Augmentation.]  As  this  Nutritive  facultie  serves  to  nourish 
the  body,  so  doth  the  Augmenting  facultie  (the  second  opera- 
tion or  power  of  the  Vegetal  facultie)  to  the  increasing  of  it  in 
quantity,  according  to  all  Dimensions,  long,  broad,  tliick,  and 
to  make  it  grow  till  it  come  to  his  due  proportion  and  perfect 
shape  : which  hath  his  period  of  augmentation,  as  of  consump- 
tion: and  that  most  certaine,  as  the  Poet  observes: 

“ Stat  sua  cuique  dies,  breve  & Irreparabile  tempus 
Omnibus  est  vitas,” 

A terme  of  life  is  set  to  every  man. 

Which  is  but  short,  and  pass  it  no  one  can. 

(rcneratwn.]  d’hc  last  of  these  Vegetal  faculties  is  Genera- 
tion, which  begets  another  by  mcanes  of  seed,  like  unto  it  self, 
to  the  perpetual  preservation  of  the  Species.  'I’o  this  faculty 
they  ascribe  three  subordinate  operations  : The  first  to  tunic 
nourishment  into  seed,  &c. 

L 4 Life 
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Lfe  and  death  concomitants  of  the  Vegetal  faculties.] 
Necessary  concomitants  or  affections  of  this  Vegetal  facultie, 
are  life,  and  his  privation,  death.  I'o  the  preservation  of  life 
the  natural  heat  is  most  requisite,  though  siccity  and  humidity, 
and  those  first  qualities,  be  not  exeluded.  This  heat  is  likewise 
in  Plantes,  as  appeares  by  their  increasing,  fructifying,  &c. 
though  not  so  easily  perceived.  In  all  bodies  it  must  have  ra- 
dical!™ moisture  to  preserve  it,  that  it  be  not  consumed;  to 
which  preservation  our  clime,  country,  temperature,  and  the 
good  or  bad  use  of  those  six  non-natural  things  availe  much. 
Tor  as  this  natural  heat  and  moisture  decay es,  so  doth  our  life 
it  selfe  : and  if  not  prevented  before  by  some  violent  accident, 
or  interrupted  through  our  own  default,  is  in  the  end  dryed  up 
hy  old  age,  and  extinguished  by  death  fpr  want  of  matter,  as  a 
Lampe  for  defect  of  oyl  to  maintain  it. 

SUBSEC.  VI. 

Of  the  sensible  Soul. 

Next  in  order  is  the  Sensible  Faculty,  which  is  as  far  be,. 

yond  the  other  in  dignity,  as  a Beast  is  preferred  to  a Plant, 
having  those  Vegetal  powers  included  in  it.  ’Tis  defined  an 
“ Act  of  an  organical  body  by  which  it  lives,  hath  sense,  appe- 
tite, judgment,  breath  and  motion.”  His  object  in  general  is  a 
sensible  or  passible  quality,  because  the  sense  is  affected  with 
it.  The  general  Organ  is  the  Brain,  from  which  principally 
the  sensible  operations  are  derived.  This  Sensible  Soul  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  Apprehending  or  Moving.  By  the  Ap- 
prehensive power  we  perceive  the  Species  of  sensible  things 
present,  or  absent,  and  retaine  them  as  waxe  doth  the  print  of 
a seale.  By  the  Moving,  the  Body  is  outwardly  carried  from  one 
place  to  another : or  inwardly  moved  by  spirits  and  pulse. 
The  Apprehensive  faculty  is  subdivided  into  two  parts,  Inward, 
or  Outward.  Outward,  as  the  five  senses,  of  Toucliing,  Hear- 
ing, Seeing^  Smelling,  Tasting;  to  which  you  may  adde  Sca- 
liger’s  sixt  sense  of  Titillation,  if  you  please ; or  that  of 
Speech,  which  is  the  sixt  external  sense,  according  to  Lullius. 
Inward  are  three  ; Common  sense,  Phantasie,  Memory.  Those 
five  outward  senses  have  their  object  in  outward  things  only 
and  such  as  are  present,  as  the  eye  sees  no  colour  except  it  be 
at  hand,  the  ear  sound.  Three  of  these  senses  are  of  commo- 
dity, Hearing,  Sight,  and  Smell:  two  of  necessity.  Touch, 


">  Vita  consistit  in  calido  & humido. 


and 
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and  Taste,  without  which  we  cannot  live.  Besides  the  Sensi- 
tive power  is  Active  or  Passive.  Active  in  sight,  the  eye  sees 
the  colour  ; Passive  when  it  is  hurt  by  his  object,  as  the  eye 
by  the  sunnc  beaines  According  to  that  Axiom,  V isihile 
forte  destruit  senmiiv  Or  if  the  object  be  not  pleasing,  as  a 
bad  sound  to  the  ear,  a stinking  smell  to  the  nose,  &c. 

Sight.']  Of  these  five  senses.  Sight  is  held  to  be  most  precious, 
and  the  best,  and  that  by  reason  of  his  object,  it  sees  the  whole 
body  at  once  j by  it  we  learn,  and  discerne  all  things,  a sense 
most  excellent  for  use  : to  the  Sight  three  things  are  required  ; 
the  Object,  the  Organ,  and  the  Medium.  The  Object  in  general 
is  Visible,  or  that  which  is  to  be  seen,  as  colours,  and  all 
shining  bodies.  The  Medium  is  the  illumination  of  the  ayre, 
which  comes  from  " light,  commonly  called  Diaphanum  ; for 
in  dark  we  cannot  see.  The  Organ  is  the  eye,  and  chiefly  the 
apple  of  it,  which  by  those  Optick  Nerves,  concuring  both 
in  one,  conveys  the  sight  to  the  common  sense.  Betwixt  the 
Organ  and  Object  a tme  distance  is  required,  that  it  be  not  too 
near,  or  too  far  ofF.  Many  excellent  questions  appertain  to 
this  sense,  discussed  by  Philosophers  : as  whether  this  sight  be 
caused  intra  mittendo,  vel  extra  mittendo.,  Sc.  by  receiving 
in  the  visible  species,  or  sending  of  them  out;  which  “Plato, 
p Plutarch,  ^ Macrobius,  Lactantius,  and  others  dispute.  And 
besides  it  is  the  subject  of  the  Perspectives,  of  which  Alhazen 
the  Arabian,  Vitellio,  Roger  Bacon,  Baptista  Porta,  Guidus 
Ubaldus,  Aquilonius,  Stc.  have  written  whole  volumes. 

Hearing.]  Hearing,  a most^excellent  outward  sense,  “ by 
which  we  learne  and  get  Knowledge.”  His  object  is  sound, 
or  that  which  is  heard  ; the  Medium,  ayre;  Organ  the  ear.  To 
the  sound,  which  is  a collision  of  the  ayre,  three  things  are  re- 
quired ; a body  to  strike,  as  the  hand  of  a musician  ; the  body 
strucken,  which  must  be  solid  and  able  to  resist;  as  a bell, 
lute-string ; not  wooll,  or  spunge  ; the  Medium,  the  ayre  ; 
which  is  Inward,  or  Outward  ; the  outward  being  struck  or 
collided  by  a solid  body,  still  strikes  the  next  ayre,  until  it 
come  to  that  inward  natural  ayre,  which  as  an  exquisite  organ 
is  contained  in  a little  skin  formed  like  a drum  head,  and 
struck  upon  by  ceriaine  smal  instruments  like  drum  sticks,  con- 
veys the  sound  by  a pair  of  Nerves,  appropriated  to  that  use, 
to  the  common  sense,  as  to  a judge  of  sounds.  There  is 
great  variety  and  much  delight  in  them;  for  the  knowledge  of 
which,  consult  with  Boethius  and  other  Musicians. 


" l.umcn  rs'  artus  pcrspicui. 
cido.  "Satur.  7.  c.  n. 

' Dc  pract.  Philos,  4. 


Lumen  a luce  prnvcnit,  lux  est  in  corjiorc  lu 
f lu  Phicdon.  1 Lac.  cap.  8.  dc  Dei  1. 

Smelling. 
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Smelling.']  Smelling,  is  an  “ outward  sense  whicli  appre- 
hends by  the  Nostrils  drawing  in  aire;”  And  of  all  the  rest  it  is 
the  weakest  sense  in  men.  I 'he  Organ  in  the  nose,  or  two  small 
hollow  pieces  of  flesh  a little  above  it:  The  Medium  the  ayre- 
to  men  as  water  to  fish  : The  Object,  Smell,  arising  from  a 
inixt  body  resolved,  which  whether  it  be  a quality,  fume,  va- 
pour, or  exhalation,  I will  not  now  dispute,  or  of  their  differ- 
ences, and  how  they  are  caused.  This  sense  is  an  Organ  of 
health,  as  Sight  and  Hearing,  saith  'Agellius,  are  of  discipline; 
and  that  by  avoiding  bad  smels,  as  by  choosing  good,  which  do 
as  much  alter  and  affect  the  body  many  times,  as  Diet  itself. 

Taste.]  Taste,  aneeessarysense,  “ which  perceives  all  savours 
by  ,the  Tongue  and  Palat,  and  that  by  meanes  of  a thin  spittle, 
or  watery  juice.”  His  Organ  is  the  Tongue  with  his  tasting 
nerves;  the  Medium,  a watery  juice;  the  Object  Taste,  or 
savor,  which  is  a quality  in  the  juice,  arising  from  the  mixture 
of  things  tasted.  Some  make  eight  species  or  kindes  of  savour, 
bitter,  sweet,  sharp,  salt,  &c.  all  which  sick  men  (as  in  an 
ague)  cannot  discerne,  by  reason  of  their  organs  misaffected. 

Touching.']  Touch,  the  last  of  the  senses,  and  most  ignoble, 
yet  of  as  great  necessity  as  the  other,  and  of  as  much  pleasure. 
This  senseis  exquisite  in  men,  and  by  his  Nerves  dispersed  all  over 
the  body,  perceives  any  tactile  quality.  His  Organ,  the  Nerves; 
bis  Object  those  first  qualities,  hot,  dry,  moist,  cold;  and 
those  that  follow  them,  hard,  soft,  thick,  thin,  &c.  Many 
delightsome  questions  are  moved  by  Philosophers  about  these 
five  senses;  their  Organs,  Objects,  Mediums,  which  for  brevity 
1 omit. 

SUBSEC.  VII. 

Of  the  Inward  Senses. 

-.ITNNER  Senses  are  three  in  number,  so  called. 
Common  sense.]  because  they  be  within  the  brain-pan,  as 
Common  Sense,  Phantasie,  Memory.  Their  objects  are  not 
only  things  present,  but  they  perceive  the  sensible  species  of 
things  to  Come,  Past,  Absent,  such  as  were  before  in  the  sense. 
This  Common  sense  is  the  Judge  or  Moderator  of  the  rest,  by 
whom  we  discerne  all  differences  of  objects  ; for  by  mine  eye 
I do  not  know  that  I see,  or  by  mine  eare  that  I hear,  but 
by  my  Common  sense,  who  judgeth  of  Sounds  and  Colours : 
they  are  but  the  Organs  to  bring  the  Species  to  be  censured;  so 
that  all  their  objects  are  his,  and  all  their  offices  are  his:  The 
fore-part  of  the  Brain  is  his  Organ  or  seat. 


’ Lib.  IP.  cap.  2. 


.Phantasie. 
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Phaniasie.']  Phantasie,  or  Imagination,  which  some  call 
jEstimative,  or  Cogitative,  (confirmed,  saith  Fernelius,  by 
frequent  meditation)  is  an  inner  sense  which  doth  more  fully 
examine  the  species  perceived  by  Common  sense,  of  things  pre- 
sent or  absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  recalling  them  to  mindc 
again  ; or  making  new  of  his  own.  In  time  of  sleep  this  faculty  is 
free,  and  many  times  conceive  strange,  stupend,  absurd  shapes, 
as  in  sick  men  we  commonly  observe.  His  Organis  the  mid- 
dle cell  of  the  Brain  ; his  Objects  all  the  Species  communicated 
to  him  by  the  Common  sense,  by  comparison  of  which  he 
failles  infinite  other  unto  himself.  In  Melancholy  men  this 
faculty  is  most  powerful  and  strong,  and  often  hurts,  produc- 
ing many  monstrous  and  prodigious  things,  especially  if  it  be 
stirred  up  by  some  terrible  object,  presented  to  it  from  Com- 
mon sense,  or  Memory.  In  Poets  and  Painters  Imagination 
forcibly  workes,  as  appears  by  their  several  Fictions,  Anticks, 
Images:  as  Ovid’s  house  of  sleep.  Psyche’s  palace  in  Apuleius, 
&c.  In  men  it  is  subject  and  governed  by  Reason,  or  at  least 
should  be  ; but  in  brutes  it  hath  no  superiour,  and  is  ratio  bru- 
ioriim,  all  the  reason  they  have. 

Memory Memory  layes  up  all  the  species  which  the 
senses  have  brought  in,  and  records  them  as  a good  Register, 
that  they  may  be  forth-coming  when  they  are  called  for  by 
Phantasie  and  Reason.  His  object  Is  the  same  with  Phantasie, 
his  seat  and  Organ  the  back  part  of  the  brain. 

Affections  of  the  senses,  sleep,  and  waking. ~\  The  af- 
fections of  these  senses,  are  Sleepe  and  Waking,  com- 
mon to  all  sensible  creatures.  “ Sleep  is  a rest  or  binding  of 
the  outward  Senses,  and  of  the  common  sense,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Body  and  Soul,”  (as  ” Scaliger  defines  it.)  For 
when  the  common  sense  resteth,  the  outward  senses  rest  also. 
The  Phantasie  alone  is  free,  and  his  commander.  Reason:  as 
appears  by  those  imaginarie  Dreames,  which  are  of  divers 
kinds.  Natural,  Divine,  Daemonlacall,  &c.  which  vary  accord- 
ing to  humors,  diet,  actions,  objects,  &c.  of  which,  Artemidorus, 
Cardanus,  and  Sambiicus,  with  their  several  Interpretators, 
have  written  great  volumes.  This  ligation  of  senses  proceeds 
from  an  inhibition  of  spirits,  the  way  being  stopped  by  which 
they  should  come;  this  stopping  is  caused  of  vapoursarising 
out  of  the  stomack,  filling  the  Nerves,  by  which  the  spirits 
should  be  conveyed.  When  these  vapours  are  spent,  the  pas- 
sage is  open,  and  the  spirits  performe  their  accustomed  duties ; 
so  that  “ Waking  is  the  action  and  motion  of  the  Senses, 
which  the  Spirits  disi)crsed  over  all  parts,  cause.” 

• Phis.  1.  5.  c.  8.  “ Exercit.  ‘280. 
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SUBSEC.  VIIL 


Of  the  Moving  faculty. 


V . y •/  II  '^HIS  Moving  Faculty,  is  the  other  power  of  the 
~ Jl  Sensitive  Soul,  which  causeth  all  those  Inward 

and  Outward  animal  motions  in  the  body.  It  is  divided  into  two 
faculties,  the  power  of  Appetite,  and  of  moving  from  place  to 
place.  This  of  appetite  is  threefold,  so  some  will  have  it ; Na- 
tural, as  it  signifies  any  such  inclination,  as  of  a stone  to  fait 
downward,  and  such  actions  as  Retention,  Expulsion,  which  de- 
pend not  of  sense,  but  are  Vegetal,  as  the  Appetite  of  meat  and 
drink ; hunger  and  thirst.  Sensitive  is  common  to  men  and  brutes. 
Voluntary,  the  third,  or  intellective,  which  commands  the  other 
two  in  men,  and  is  a curb  unto  them,  or  at  least  should  be  ; but 
for  the  most  part  is  captivated  and  over-ruled  by  them ; and  men 
are  led  like  beasts  by  sense,  giving  reines  to  their  concupiscence 
and  several  lusts.  For  by  this  Appetite  the  soul  is  led  or  in- 
clined to  follow  that  good  which  the  Senses  shall  approve,  or 
avoid  that  which  they  hold  evil : his  object  being  good  or  evil, 
the  one  he  imbraceth,  the  other  he  rejecteth:  according  to  that 
Aphorisme,  Omnia  appetunt  honum^  all  things  seek  their 
own  good,  or  at  least  seeming  good.  This  power  is  inseparable 
from  sense;  for  where  sense  is,  there  is  likewise  pleasure  and 
pain.  His  Organ  is  the  same  with  the  Common  sense,  and  is 
divided  into  two  powers,  or  inclinations,  Concupiscible  or 
Irascible:  or  (as  ""one  translates  it)  Coveting,  Anger  invading, 
or  Impugning,  Concupiscible  covets  alwayes  pleasant  and 
delightsome  things;  and  abhorres  that  which  is  distastful,  harsh 
and  unpleasant.  Irascible,  s quasi  aversans  per  iram  (ST 
0dium,  as  avoiding  it  with  anger  and  indignation.  All  affec- 
tions and  perturbations  arise  out  of  these  two  fountaines,  which, 
although  the  Stoickes  make  light  of,  we  hold  natural,  and  not 
to  be  resisted..  The  good  affections  are  caused  by  some  object 
of  the  same  nature;  and  if  present,  they  procure  joy,  which 
dilates  the  heart,  and  preserves  the  body:  if  absent,  they  cause 
Hope,  Love,  Desire,  and  Concupiscence.  The  Bad  are  Simple 
or  mixt : Simple  for  some  bad  object  present,  as  sorrow,  which 
contracts  the  Heart,  macerates  the  Soule,  subverts  the  good 
estate' of  the  Body,  hindering  all  the  opciations  of  it,  causing 
Melancholv,  and  many  times  death  it  self:  or  future,  as  beai. 
Out  of  these  two  arise  those  mixt  affections  and  passions,  of 
Anger,  which  is  a desire  of  revenge  ; Hatred,  which  is  in- 


T.W.  Jciuiie  in  liis  Passions  of  llic  Mindc,.  ^ ^'t.'lcuv'.o 
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vetcrate  anger;  Zeal,  which  is  ofFencled  with  him  who  hurts 
that  he  loves;  and  £7T(xat§£xaxia,  a compound  afFectionf  of-  Joy 
and  Hate,  when  we  rejoyce  at  other  men’s  mischief,  and  are 
grieved  at  their  prosperity ; Pride,  Self-love,  Emulation,  En- 
vie,  Shame,  &c.  of  which  elsewhere. 

Moving  from  place  to  place^  is  a faculty  necessarily  follow'- 
ing  the  other.  For  in  vaine  were  it  otherwise  to  desire  and  to 
abhor,  if  we  had  not  likewise  power  to  prosecute  or  eschue,  by 
moving  the  body  from  place  to  place : By  this  faculty  there- 
fore we  locally  move  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  go  from 
one  place  to  another.  To  the  better  performance  of  wduch, 
three  things  ar-e  requisite  : That  which  moves  ; by  what  k 
moves;  that  wTich  is  moved.  That  which  moves,  is  either 
the  efficient  cause,  or  End.  The  end  is  the  object,  which  is 
desired  or  eschued;  as  in  a dog  to  catch  a hare,  &c«  The 
efficient  cause  in  man  is  Reason,  or  his  subordinate  Phantasie, 
wdiich  apprehends  good  or  bad  objects:  in  brutes  Imagination 
alone,  which  moves  the  Appetite,  the  Appetite  this  faculty, 
wliicli  by  an  admirable  league  of  Nature,  and  by  mediation  of 
the  spirit,  commands  the  Organ  by  which  it  moves : and  that 
consists  of  Nerves,  Muscles,  Cords,  dispersed  through  the 
whole  body,  contracted  and  relaxed  as  the  spirits  wdll,  which 
move  the  Muscles,  or  ^Nerves  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  draw 
the  cord,  and  so  per  conseqiiens  the  joynt,  to  the  place  in- 
tended. That  which  is  moved,  is  the  body  or  some  member 
apt  to  move.  The  motion  of  the  body  is  divers,  as  going,  run- 
ning, leaping,  dancing,  sitting,  and  such  like,  refeiTcd  to  the 
j)redicament  of  Situs.  Wormes  creep,  Birds  die.  Fishes  swim; 
and  so  of  parts,  the  chief  of  wdiich  is  Respiration  or  breathing, 
and  is  thus  performed.  The  outw^ard  aire  is  drawn  in  by  the 
vocall  Artcr}',  and  sent  by  mediation  of  the  MidrifFe  to  the 
Lungs,  which,  dilating  themselves  as  a pair  of  hello wes,  recipro- 
cally fetch  it  in,  and  send  it  out  to  tlie  heart  to  coole  it;  and 
from  thence  now  being  hot,  convey  it  again,  still  taking  in 
fresh.  Such  a like  motion  is  that  of  the  Pulse,  of  wdiich,  be- 
cause many  have  written  whole  bookes,  I wdll  say  nothing. 

SUBSI'X.  IX. 

Of  the  Rational  Soul. 

IN^  the  precedent  Subsections  I have  anatomized  those  infe- 
rior faculties  ol  the  soul ; the  Rational  remaineth,  “ a plea- 
sant, but  a doubtful  subject”  (as  ‘one  termes  it)  and  wdtli  the 
like  brevity  to  be  discussed.  Many  erroiiious  opinions  are  about 

‘ Nervi  a spiritu  nioventiir,  spiritus  ab  ajiima,  Mclanct.  » Vdcurio.  Tu- 
cundum  & anceps  subjcctuirt 
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the  essence  and  original  of  it;  whether  it  be  fire,  as  Zeno  held; 
harmony,  as  Aristoxenus ; number  as  Xenocrates;  whether  it 
be  organical,  or  inorganical ; seated  in  the  brain,  heart  or 
bloud ; mortal  or  immortal ; how  it  comes  into  the  body. 
Someholde  that  it  is  ex  traduce^  as  Phil.  i.  de  Animd^  2"er- 
iullian,  Lactantius  de  opijic . Dei  cap.  \9.  Hit  go  lib.  de  Spi- 
ritu  K Animd,  Vincentius  Bellavic  spec,  natural,  lib.  23. 
cap.  2.  U.  11.  Hippocrates,  Avicenna,  and  many  ''late  writers; 
that  one  man  begets  another,  body  and  soul : or  as  a candle 
from  a > candle,  to  be  produced  from  the  seed  : otherwise,  say 
they,  a man  begets  but  half  a man,  and  is  worse  than  a beast 
that  begets  both  matter  and  forme ; and  besides  the  three  fa- 
culties of  the  soule  must  be  together  infused,  which  is  most 
absurd  as  they  hold,  because  in  beasts  they  are  begot,  the  two 
inferior  I meane,  and  may  not  be  well  separated  in  men. 

Galen  supposeth  the  sovX  crasin  esse.,  to  be  the  Temperature 
it  self;  Trismegistus,  Musasus,  Orpheus,  Homer,  Pindarus, 
Phterecides  Syrus,  Epictetus,  with  the  Chaldees  and  dEgypti- 
ans,  affirmed  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  as  did  those  Britan 
* Druides  of  old.  The  ''  Pythagorians  defend  Metempsy- 
chosis ; and  Palingenesia,  that  soules  go  from  one  body  to  an- 
other, epotd  prius  Lethes  undd,  as  men  into  Wolves,  Beares, 
Dogs,  Hogs,  as  they  were  inclined  in  their  lives,  or  participated 
in  conditions  : 

t inque  ferinas 

Possumus  ire  domes,  pecudumque  in  corpora  condi.’*. 

' Lucian’s  Cock  was  first  Euphorbus  a Captaine: 

llle  ego  (nam  memini)  Trojani  tempore  belli, 

Panthoides  Euphorbus  eram. 

A horse,  a man,  a spunge.  Julian  the  Apostate  thought 
Alexander’s  soul  was  descended  into  his  body:  Plato  in  Timaeo, 
and  in  his  Phasdon,  (for  ought  I can  perceive)  differs  not  much 
from  this  opinion,  that  it  was  from  God  at  first,  and  knew  all, 
but  being  inclosed  in  the  body,  it  forgets,  and  learnes  anew, 
which  he  calls  reminiscentia,  or  recalling,  and  that  it  was  put 
into  the  body  for  a punishment,  and  thence  it  goes  into  a 
beast’s,  or  man’s,  as  appeares  by  his  pleasant  fiction  de  sorti- 
tione  anhnarum,  lib.  10.  de  rep.  and  after  e 10000.  years  is 
to  returne  into  the  former  body  again, 


Godenius  in  Tt/x,oX.  pa^.  302.  Bright  in  Phys.  Scrib.  1.  1.  David  Crusius, 
Melancton,  Hippius  Hernius,  Levinus  Lemnius,  Sec.  ' Lib.  ,an  mores  se- 
quantur,  Sec.  * Cssar.  6.  com.  Read  ..tineas  Gazeus  dial,  of  tlie  im- 
mortality of  the  Soul.  t Ovid  met.  15.  ' In  GaUo.  Idem.  ^ Nice- 

phorushist.  lib.  10.  c.  35.  e Phaedo.  . p t 
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“ * post  varies  annos,  per  mille  figuras, 

Rursus  ad  humanae  fertur  primordia  vitae.” 

Others  deny  the  immortality  of  it,  which  Pomponatus  of  Pa- 
dua decided  out  of  Aristotle  not  long  since,  PUmus  Avunculus 
cap.  1.  lib.  2.  S,  lib.  7.  cap.  55.  Seneca  lib.  7.  epist.  ad 
Lucilium  epist.  55.  Dicearchus  in  Tull.  Tiisc.  Epicurus^ 
Aratus,  Hippocrates^  Galen,  Lucretius  lib.  1. 

(Praeterea  gigni  pariter  cum  corpore,  & una 
Cresere  sentimus,  pariterque  senescere  mentem.)” 

Averroes,  and  I know  not  how  many  Neotericks.  “fThis 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  Soul,  is  diversly  and  won- 
derfully impugned  and  disputed,  especially  among  the  Italians 
of  late,”  saith  Colerus  lib.  de  immort.  animee,  cap.  1- 
The  Popes  themselves  have  doubted  of  it : Leo  Decimus,  that 
Kpicurean  Pope,  as  % some  record  of  him,  caused  this  question 
to  be  discussed  pi'e  and  con  before  him,  and  concluded  at  last, 
as  a prophane  and  atheisticall  Moderator,  with  that  verse  of 
Cornelius  Gallus, 

“ Et  redit  in  nihilum,  quod  fuit  ante  nihil.” 

I 

It  began  of  nothing,  qnd  in  nothing  it  ends.  Zeno  and  his 
Stoicks  as  § Austin  quotes  him,  supposed  the  Soul  so  long  to 
continue,  till  the  Body  was  fully  putrified,  and  resolved  into 
materia  prima  : but  after  that,  in  fumos  evanescere,  to  be 
extinguished  and  vanish  ; and  in  the  meane  time,  whilst  the 
body  was  consuming,  it  -wandred  all  abroad,  U,  e longinquo 
multa  annunciare,  and  (as  that  Clazomenian  Hermotimus 
averred)  saw  pretty  visions,  and  suffered  I know  not  what, 

“ II  Errant  exangues  sine  corpore  & osslbus  umbrae.” 

Others  grant  the  immortality  thereof,  but  they  make  many  fa- 
bulous fictions  in  the  mean  time  of  it,  after  the  departure  from 
the  body  : like  Plato’s  Elislan  fields,  and  that  Turkic  Paradise. 
T.  he  soules  of  good  men  they  deified  ; the  bad  (saith  ^ Austin) 
became  devils,  as  they  supposed;  with  many  such  absurd 
tenents,  which  he  hath  confuted.  Hierome,  Austin,  and  other 
fathers  of  the  church,  hold  that  the  Soul  is  immortal,  created 
o nothjng,  and  so  infused  into  the  childe  or  Embrio  in  his 
rnother  s wombe,  six  monthes  after  the ‘conception;  not  as 
those  of  brutes,  which  are  ex  traduce,  and  dying  with  them 


+ Claudlan  lib.  1,  dc  rap,  Proserp.  -}•  Hxc  qussLio  multos  per  annos  varie, 
ac  m.rab.htcr  .mpugnata,  &c.  + Colcn.s  ibid.  § Dc  cedes,  dog.  cap.  1 6. 

II  '-''’lad-  Met.  ■ Bonoruin  lares,  nialoruin  veto  larvas  & Icinurcs.  * Some 
ay  at  .7,  dayes,  some  6.  w<,ckcs,  others  otherwise. 
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vanish  into  nothing.  To  whose  divine  treatises,  and  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  I rejourne  ail  such  Atheistical  spirits,  as 
Tully  did  Atticus,  doubting  of  this  point,  to  Plato’s  Phaedon. 
Or  if  they  desire  Philosophical  proofs  and  demonstrations,  I re- 
fer them  to  Niphus,  Nic.  Faventinus’  tracts  of  this  subject. 
To  Fran;  and  John  Picus  In  digress:  sup.  3.  de  Anima,  Tholo- 
samiS,  Eugubinus,  To.  Soto,  Cartas,  Thomas,  Peresius,  Dan- 
dinus,  Colerus,  to  that  elaborate  tract  In  Zanchlus,  toTolet’s 
60  reasons,  and  Lessius  22.  arguments,  to  prove  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Campanella  lib.  de  sensu  rerum.,  is  large 
in  the  same  discourse,  Albertinus  the  Schoolman,  Jacob.  Nac- 
tantus,  Tom.  2.  op.  handleth  Ir  in  four  questions,  Antony  Bru- 
nus,  Aonius  Palearius,  Marinus  Marcennus,  with  many  others. 
This  Reasonable  Soul,  which  Austin  calls  a spiritual  substance 
moving  It  self,  is  defined  by  Philosophers  to  be  “ the  first  sub- 
tantial  act  of  a Natural,  Humane,  Organical  Body,  by  which 
a man  lives,  perceives,  and  understands,  freely  doing  all  things, 
and  with  election.”  Out  of  which  definition  we  may  gather, 
that  this  Rational  Soul  includes  the  powers,  and  performes  the 
duties  of  the  two  other,  which  are  contained  in  it,  and  all 
three  faculties  make  one  Soul,  wTich  is  inorganical  of  it  self, 
although  it  be  in  all  parts,  and  Incorporeal,  using  their  Organs, 
and  working  by  them.  It  is  divided  into  two  chief  parts,  dif- 
fering in  office  only,  not  in  essence.  The  Understanding, 
which  is  the  Rational  power  apprehending;  the  Will,  which  is 
the  Rational  power  moving  : to  which  two,  all  the  other  Ra- 
tional powers  are  subject  and  reduced. 

SUBSEC.  X. 

Of  the  Understanding. 

T TNDERSTANDING  Isa  power  of  the  Soul,  ‘'by  which 
we  perceive,  know,  remember,  and  judge  as  well  singu- 
lars, as  universals, having  certain  innate  notices  or  beginnings  of 
arts,  a refiecting  action,  by  which  it  judgeth  of  his  own  doings, 
and  examines  them.”  Out  of  this  definition  (besides  his  chief 
office,  which  Is  to  apprehend,  judge  all  that  he  performes, 
without  the  help  of  any  Instruments  or  Organs)  three  differ- 
ences appear  betwixt  a man  and  a beast.  As  first,  the  sense 
only  comprehends  Singularities,  the  ETnderstandIng  Universa- 
lities. Secondly,  the  sense  hath  no  innate  notions.  Thirdly, 
brutes  cannot  reflect  upon  themselves.  Bees  Indeed^  make  neat 


•'  Mclancthon. 
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and  curious  works,  and  many  other  creatures  besides;  but 
when  they  have  done,  they  cannot  judge  of  them.  His  object 
is  God,  Ens^  all  nature,  and  whatsoever  is  to  be  understood; 
which  successively  it  apprehends.  The  object  first  moving  the 
Understanding,  is  some  sensible  thing ; after  by  discoursing, 
the  minde  findes  out  the  corporeal  substance,  and  from  thence 
the  spiritual.  His  actions  (some  say)  are  Apprehension,  Com- 
position, Division,  Discoursing,  Reasoning,  Memory,  which 
some  include  in  Invention,  and  Judgment.  The  common  di- 
visions are  of  the  understanding,  Agent,  and  Patient ; Specu- 
lative, and  Practick  ; In  Habit,  or  in  Act : Simple,  or  Com- 
pound. The  Agent  is  that  which  is  called  the  Wit  of  man, 
acumen  or  subtilty,  sharpness  of  invention,  when  he  doth  in- 
vent of  himself  without  a teacher,  or  learns  anew,  which  ab- 
stracts those  intelligible  Species  from  the  Phantasie,  and  trans- 
feires  them  to  the  passive  understanding,  ‘‘  ^because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  understanding,  which  was  not  first  in  the  sense.’* 
That  which  the  imagination  hath  taken  from  the  sense,  this 
Agent  judgeth  of,  whether  it  be  true  or  false ; and  being  so 
judged  he  commits  it  to  the  Passible  to  be  kept.  The  Agent  is 
a Doctor  or  Teacher,  the  Passive  a Scholar;  and  his  office  is 
to  keep  and  farther  judge  of  such  things  as  are  committed  to 
his  charge ; as  a bare  and  rased  table  at  first,  capable  of  all 
formes  and  notions.  Now  these  Notions  are  two-fold,  Ac- 
tions or  Habits : Actions,  by  which  we  take  Notions  of,  and 
perceive  things ; Habits,  which  are  durable  lights  and  notions, 
which  we  may  use  when  we  will.  Some  reckon  up  eight 
kinds  of  them,  Sense,  Experience,  Intelligence,  Faith,  Suspi- 
cion, Error,  Opinion,  Science;  to  which  are  added  Art,  Pru- 
dency,  Wisedom : as  also  Synteresis,  Dictamen  rationiSy 
Conscience ; so  that  in  all  there  be  1 4 species  of  the  under- 
standing, of  which  some  are  innate,  as  the  three  last  mentioned; 
the  other  are  gotten  by  doctrine,  learning,  and  use.  Plato  will 
have  all  to  be  innate;  Aristotle  reckons  up  but  five  intel- 
lectual habits : two  practick,  as  Prudency,  whose  end  is  to 
practise;  to  fabricate;  Wisedom  to  comprehend  the  use  and 
experiments  of  all  notions  and  habits  whatsoever.  Which  di- 
vision of  Aristotle  (if  it  be  considered  aright)  is  all  one  with 
the  precedent ; for  three  being  innate,  and  five  acquisite,  the 
rest  are  improper,  imperfect,  and  in  a more  strict  examination 
excluded.  Of  all  these  1 should  more  amply  dilate,  but  my 
subject  will  not  permit.  Three  of  them  I will  onely  point  at, 
as  more  necessary  to  my  following  discourse. 


' Nihil  in  intellcctu,  c[uod  non  prius  fucral  in  sensu. 
pure  pan  of  the  conscience. 

Vor..  I. 


V flcurio.. 


»"The 
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Synteresis,  or  the  purer  part  of  the  conscience,  is  an  Innate 
mbit,  and  doth  signifie  “ a conversation  of  the  knowledge  of 
me  law  of  God  and  Nature,  to  know  good  or  evil : And  (as  our 
Divines  hold)  it  is  rather  in  the  understanding,  then  in  the  will. 
This  makes  the  major  proposition  in  a practicke  Syllogisme. 
The  Ijictame^i  vationis  is  that  which  doth  admonish  us  to  doe 
good  or  evil,  and  is  the  minor  in  the  Syllogisme.  The  Con- 
science is  that  which  approves  good  or  evill,  justifying  or  con- 
demning our  actions,  and  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Syllogisme  : 
as  in  that  familiar  example'  of  Regulus  the  Roman,  taken  pri- 
sonei  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  sufFered  to  goe  to  Rome,  on  that 
condition  he  should  returne  againe,  or  pay  so  much  for  hisran- 
some.  riie  Synteresis  proposeth  the  question;  his  word,  oath, 
promise,  is  to  be  religiously  kept,  although  to  his  enemy,  and 
that  by  the  law  of  nature.  " “ Doe  not  that  to  another,  which 
thou  wouldest  not  have  done  to  thy  self.”  Dictamen  applies  it 
to  him,  and  dictates  this  or  the  like : Regulus,  thou  wouldst 
not  another  man  should  falsifie  his  oath,  or  break  promise  with 
thee:  Conscience  concludes,  therefore  Regulus,  thou  dost  well 
to  performe  thy  promise,  and  oughtest  to  keep  thine  oath. 
More  of  this  in  Religious  Melancholy. 


ILL,  is  the  other  power  of  the  rationall  soule,  ° “ which 


covets  or  avoids  such  things  as  have  been  before  judged, 
and  apprehended  by  the  understanding.”  If  good,  it  approves ; if 
evill,  it  abhorres  it : so  that  his  object  is  either  good  or  evill. 
Aristotle  cals  this  our  rationall  Appetite  ; for  as  in  the  Sensitive 
we  are  moved  to  good  or  bad  by  our  Appetite,  ruled  and  di- 
rected by  Sense  ; so  in  this  we  are  carried  by  reason.  Besides, 
the  Sensitive  Appetite  hath  a particular  object,  good  or  bad : 
this  an  universall,  immaterlall ; That  respects  onely  things  de-  . 
lectable  and  pleasant,  this  honest.  Againe,  they  differ  in  li- 
berty. The  Sensuall  appetite  seeing  an  object,  if  it  be  a con- 
venient good,  cannot  but  desire  it ; if  evill,  avoid  it : but  this 
is  free  in  his  essence,  ^ much  now  depraved,  obscured,  and 
falne  from  his  first  perfection  ; yet  in  some  of  his  operations 
still  free,”  as  to  goe,  walke,  move  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  choose 
whether  it  will  do  or  not  do,  steale  or  not  steale.  Other- 

" (^nod  tibi  fieri  non  vis,  alteri  nc  feccris.  “ Res  ab  intcllectu  monstratas 
reripjt,  vel  rejicit;  approbat,  vel  improbat,  Philip.  Ignoti  nulla  cupido.  PMe- 
lancthon.  Operationes  plcrumq;  ft-rsc,  etsi  libera  sit  ilia  in  essentia  sua. 


SUBSEC.  XL 


Of  the  Will. 


wise 
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wise  in  vaiiie  were  Laws,  Deliberations,  Exhortations,  Coun- 
cels,  Precepts,  Rewards,  Promises,  Threats  and  Punishments  i 
and  God  should  be  the  author  of  sin.  But  in  ^ spiritual  things 
%ve  will  no  good,  prone  to  evil  (except 'we  be  regenerate,  and 
led  by  the  Spirit)  we  are  egged  on  by  our  natural  concupiscericej 
and  there  is  a confusion  in  our  powers,  “ our  whole 

will  is  averse  from  God  and  his  law,”  not  in  natural  things  on- 
ly, as  to  eat  and  drink,  lust,  to  which  we  are  led  headlong  by 
our  temperature  and  inordinate  appetite, 

* Nec  nos  obniti  contra,  nec  tendere  tantum 
Sufficimus, ” 

we  cannot  resist,  our  concupiscence  is  originally  bad,  our  heart 
evil,  the  seat  of  our  affections  captivates  and  enforceth  our 
will.  So  that  in  voluntaiy  things  we  are  averse  from  God  and 
goodness,  bad  by  nature,  by  ignorance  worse,  by  Art,  Disci- 
pline, Custom,  we  get  many  bad  habits  : suffering  them  t6 
domineer  and  tyrannize  over  us  ; and  the  devil  is  still  ready  at 
hand  with  his  evil  suggestions,  to  tempt  our  depraved  will  to 
€ome  ill  disposed  action,  to  precipitate  us  to  destruction,  except 
our  Will  be  swayed  and  counterpoised  again  with  some  divine 
precepts,  and  good  motions  of  the  spirit,  which  many  times 
restrain,  hinder  and  check  us,  when  we  are  in  the  full  career  of 
our  dissolute  courses.  So  David  corrected  himself,  when  he 
had  Saul  at  a vantage.  Revenge  and  Malice  were  as  two  violent 
oppugners  on  the  one  side ; but  Honesty,  Religion,  Fear  of 
God,  with-held  him  on  the  other. 

The  actions  of  the  Will  are  Felle  and  Nolle.,  to  well  and 
nill : which  two  words  comprehend  all,  and  they  are  good  or 
bad,  accordingly  as  they  are  directed:  and  some  of  them  freely 
performed  by  himself ; although  the  Stoicks  absolutely  deny  it, 
and  will  have  all  things  inevitably  done  by  Destiny,  imposing 
a fatal  necessity  upon  us,  which  w^e  may  not  resist ; yet  we  say 
that  our  will  is  free  in  respect  of  us,  and  things  contingent, 
howsoever  in  respect  of  God’s  determinate  counsel,  they  are 
inevitable  and  necessary.  Some  other  actions  of  the  will  are 
performed  by  the  inferiour  powers,  which  obey  him,  as  the 
Sensitive  and  Moving  Appetite  ; as  to  open  our  eyes,  to  go  hi- 
ther and  thither,  not  to  touch  a book,  to  speak  fair  or  foule  : 
btit  this  Appetite  is  many  times  rebellious  in  us,  and  will  not 
be  contained  within  the  lists  of  sobriety  and  temperance.  It 
was  (as  I said)  once  well  agreeing  with  reason,  and  there  was 

^ In  civilihus  llbrra,  sed  non  in  fpirilualibus  Osiandcr.  ' Tofa  volun- 
tas aver^a  a Deo.  Omnis  liomo  mendax.  * Virg.  ‘ Vcl  propter 

I^scc^ti^rxcuha^  instructa  mens  ut  debult,  aut  divinis 
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an  excellent  consent  and  harmony  betwixt  them,  but  that  Is  now 
dissolved,  they  often  jar.  Reason  is  overborne  by  Passion  : 

Fertur  equis  auriga,  nec  audit  currus  habenas,” 

as  so  many  wilde  horses  run  away  with  a chariot,  and  will  not 
be  curbed.  We  know  many  times  what  is  good,  but  will  not 
do  it,  as  she  said, 

" Trahit  invitum  nova  vis,  aliudque  cupido. 

Mens  aliud  suadet, — ^ ” 

Lust  counsels  one  thing,  reason  another,  there  Is  a new  reluc- 
tancy  In  men. 

‘‘  * Odi,  nec  possum,,  cupiens  non  esse,  quod  odi.” 

W e cannot  resist,  but  as  Phsedra  confessed  to  her  Nurse,  ^ qu^e 
loqueris,  vera  sunt,  sed  furor  suggerit  sequi  pejora  : she  said 
well  and  true,  she  did  acknowledge  It,  but  headstrong  passion 
and  fury  made  her  to  do  that  which  was  opposite.  So  David 
knew  the  filthiness  of  his  fact,  what  a loathsome,  foule,  crying 
sin  adultery  was,  yet  notwithstanding  he  would  commit  mur- 
ther,  and  take  away  another  man’s  wife,  enforced  against  Rea- 
son, Religion,  to  follow  his  vVppetite. 

Those  natural  and  vegetal  powers  are  not  commanded  by 
Will  at  all;  for  “who  can  adde  one  cubit  to  his  stature?”’ 
These  other  may,  but  are  not : and  thence  come  all  those  head- 
strong passions,  violent  perturbations  of  the  Minde  ; and  many 
times  vitious  habits,  customs,  feral  diseases  ; because  we  give 
so  much  way  to  our  Appetite,  and  follow  our  inclination,  like 
so  many  beasts.  The  principal  Habits  are  two  In  number,  Ver- 
tue  and  Vice,  whose  peculiar  definitions,  descriptions,  diffe- 
rences, and  kinds,  are  handled  at  large  in  the  Ethicks,  and  are 
indeed  the  subject  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

MEMB.  III. 

SUBSEC.  I. 

Definition  of  Melancholy , Name,  Difi'erence. 

I 

Having  thus  briefly  anatomized  the  body  and  soul  of  man, 
as  a preparative  to  the  rest;  I may  now  freely  proceed  to 
treat  of  my  intended  object,  to  most  men’s  capacity ; and  after  ma- 
ny ambages,  perspiciously  defiile  what  this  Melancholy  is,  shew 
his  Name,  and  Diflerences.  The  Name  is  Imposed  from  the 
matter,  and  Disease  denominated  from  the  materiall  cause : as 
’*  Medea  Ovid.  * Ovid.  * Seneca.  Hipp. 

Bruel 
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Bruel  observes,  MsXavp(,oX/a  quasi  from  black 

Choler.  And  whether  it  be  a cause  or  an  ejffect,  a Disease,  or 
syinptome,  let  Donatus  Altomaras  and  Salvianus  decide  ; I 
will  not  contend  about  it.  It  hath  several!  Descriptions,  Nota- 
tions, and  Dehnitions.  'y  Fracastorius,  in^his  second  book  of 
intellect,  calls  those  Melancholy,  “ whom  abundance  of  that 
same  depraved  humor  of  black  Choler  hath  so  misaffected,  that 
they  become  mad  thence,  and  dote  in  most  things,  or  in  all, 
belonging  to  election,  will,  or  other  manifest  operations  of  the 
understanding.  ^Melanelius  out  of  Galen,  RufFus,  iEtius,  de- 
scribe it  to  be  “ a bad  and  peevish  disease,  which  makes  men 
degenerate  into  beasts  Galen,  “ a privation  or  infection  of 
the  middle  cell  of  the  Head,  &c.”  defining  it  from  the  part  af- 
fected, w'hich  ® Hercules  de  Saxonia  approves,  lib.  J.  cap.  16’. 
calling  it  “ a depravation  of  the  principal  function  Fuschius, 
lib.  1.  cap.  23.  Arnoldus  Breviar.  lib.  1.  cap.  18.  Guianerius, 
and  others  : By  reason  of  black  Choler,”  Paulus  addes.  Ha- 

lyabbas  simply  calls  it  a “ commotion  of  the  minde.”  Aretseus, 
a perpetuall  anguish  of  the  soul,  fastnedon  one  thing,  with- 
out an  ague;  which  definition  of  his,  Mcrcurialis  de  effect,  cap. 
lib.  1.  cap.  10.  taxeth  : but  ^lianus  Montaltus  defends,  lib.  de 
viorb.  cap.  1.  dcMdan.  for  sufficient  and  good.  The  common 
sort  define  it  to  be  “ a kinde  of  dotage  without  a fever,  having 
for  his  ordinary  companions,  fear,  and  sadness,  without  any  ap- 
parent occasion.  So  doth  Laurentius,  cap.  4.  Piso,  lib.  1 . cap.  43. 
J)onatus  Altomarus,  cap.  1.  art.  medic.  Jacchinus  in  com.  in 
lib.  y.  Rhasis  ad  x\lmansor  cap.  15.  Valesius  e.vcrc.  17.  Fus- 
chius  inslitut.  3.  sec.  1.  c.  11.  bsc.  which  common  definition, 
howsoever  approved  by  most,  ^ Hercules  de  Saxonia  will  not 
allow  of,  nor  David  Crucius,  Theat.  morb.  licrni.  lib.  2. 
cap.  6.  beholds  it  unsufficient:  “ as  ^ rather  shewing  what  it 
IS  not,  then  what  it  is  :”  as  omitting  the  specifical  dtfference, 
the  Phantasic  and  Brain : but  1 descend  to  particulars.  The 
summum  genus  is  “ Dotage,  or  Anguish  of  the  minde,”  saith 
Aretaus,  of  the  principall  parts;”  Hercules  de  Saxonia  addes, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Cramp  and  Palsie,  and  such  diseases  as 
belong  to  the  outward  sense  and  motions  [depraved]*  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  folly  and  Madness  (which  Montaltus  makes 
angor  animi,  to  separate)  in  which  those  functions  arc  not  de- 
praved, but  rather  abolished  ; [without  an  ague]  is  added  by 


habef  lU^n  e nc  vocannis,  quos  cxupcran:ia  vel  pravitas  Melanclioli*  ita  male 

re' tam  1 on.-m  n^amlcslis  sive  ad 

‘ P • t pcrtimMit,  vel  Cleciiom'm,  vel  nlelleetus  operalioncs 

•PantT.  Med  qui  hom.ncs  m bruta  degenJ^are  c",gU; 

15  1 t ■ ‘^^di.xus.  absq;  Icbrc.  « Cap. 

Plieat  ’ ♦ de  fim  lo  moilms  quid  non  sit  potius  (juam  quid  sit,  cx- 

' . Animx  luiu tmnes  immimmtur  in  faiuitatc,  tolluntur  in  mania 

depravamur  solum  m melancholia.  Here,  dc  Sax.  cap.  1.  imct.  irMclanch.  ’ 
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all,  to  sever  it  from  Phrensie,  and  that  Melancholy  which  is  in 
a pestilent  tever.  (Fear  and  Sorrow)  make  it  differ  from  Mad- 
ness : [without  a cause]  is  lastly  inserted,  to  specifie  it  from  all 
other  ordinary  passions  of  [Fear  and  Sorrow.]  We  properly  call 
that  Dotage,  as  Laurentius  interprets  it,  “ when  some  one 
principal  facultie  of  the  minde,  as  imagination,  or  reason,  is  cor- 
rupted, as  all  melancholy  persons  have.”  It  is  without  a fever, 
because  the  humor  is  most  part  cold  and  diy,  contrary  to  pu- 
trefaction. Fear  and  Sorrow  are  the  true  Characters  and  inse- 
parable companions  of  most  Melancholy,  not  all,  as  Her.  de 
Saxonia,  Tract,  posthumo  de  Melancholia,  cap.  2.  well  ex- 
cepts ; for  to  some  it  is  most  pleasant,  as  to  such  as  laugh  most 
part ; some  are  bold  again,  and  free  from  ail  manner  of  fear  and 
grief,  as  hereafter  shall  be  declared, 

SUBSEC.  II. 

Of  the  part  affected.  Affection.  Parties  affected. 

SOME  difference  I finde  amongst  Writers,  about  the  prin- 
cipal part  affected  in  this  disease,  whether  it  be  the  Brain, 
or  Heart,  or  some  other  Member.  Most  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
the  Brain  : for  being  a kinde  of  Dotage,  it  cannot  otherwise 
be,  but  that  the  Brain  must  be  affected,  as  a similar  part,  be  it 
by  * consent  or  essence,  not  in  his  ventricles,  or  any  obstruc- 
tions in  them,  for  then  it  would  be  an  Apoplexie,  or  Ep.ilepsie, 
as  ^ Laurentius  well  observes,  but  in  a cold  dry  distemperature 
of  it  in  his  substance,  which  is  corrupt  and  become  too  cold,  or 
too  dry,  or  else  too  hot,  as  in  mad-men,  and  such  as  are  in- 
clined to  it ; and  this  - Hippocrates  confirmes.  Galen,  the  Ara- 
bians, and  most  of  our  new  Writers.  Marcus  de  Oddis  (in 
consultation  of  his,  quoted  by  Flildesheim)  and  five  others 
there  cited  are  of  the  contrary  part,  because  fear  and  sorrow, 
which  are  passions,  be  seated  in  the  Heart.  But  this  objection 
is  sufficiently  answered  by  ' Montalrus,  who  doth  not  deny  tliat 
the  heart  is  affected  (as  Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen)  by 
reason  of  his  vicinity,  and  so  is  the  midriffe  and  many  other 
parts.  They  do  compati,  and  have  a fellow-feeling  by  the 
I.aw  of  nature  : but  for  as  much  as  this  malady  is  caused  by 
precedent  Imagination,  with  the  Appetite,  to  whom  spirits 

« Cap.  4,  dc  mel.  * Per  consensum  sive  per  cssentiam.  ^ Cap.  4. 

de  mel.  8 Sec.  7.  de  mor.  vulgar,  lib.  6.  *'  Spied,  de  melancholia. 

’ Cap.  3.  de  mel.  pars  affccta  cerebrum  sive  per  ronsensum,  sive  jicr  ccrcbnuii 
contingat,  et  proccrum  auctoritate  & ratione  stabiliiur.  Lib.  de  Mel.  Cor 

vero  vicinitatis  ratione  una  afficitur,  acceptum  transversum  ac  stbmachus  cum 
tlprsali  spina,  &c, 
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obey,  and  are  subject  to  those  principal  parts  : the  Brain  must 
needs  primarily  be  misafFected,  as  the  seat  of  Reason  ; and  then 
the  Heart,  as  the  seat  of  Affection.  * Cappivaccius  and  Mer- 
curialis  have  copiously  discussed  this  question,  and  both  con- 
clude the  subject  is  the  inner  Brain,  and  from  thence  it  is  com- 
municated to  the  Heart,  and  other  inferior  parts,  which  sym- 
pathize and  are  much  troubled,  especially  w'hen  it  comes  by 
consent,  and  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  Stomack,  or  myrache, 
as  the  Arabians  terme  it,  whole  body.  Liver,  or  ^ Spleen, 
which  are  seldom  free.  Pylorus,  Meseraick  veines,  &c.  For 
our  body  is  like  a Clock,  if  one  wheele  be  amisse,  all  the  rest 
are  disordered,  the  whole  fabrick  suffers  : with  such  admirable 
art  and  harmony  is  a man  composed,  such  excellent  proportion, 
as  Ludovicus  Vives  in  his  Fable  of  man  hath  elegantly  de- 
clared.* 

As  many  doubts  almost  arise  about  the  "Affection,  w'hether 
it  be  Imagination  or  Reason  alone,  or  both,  Hercules  de 
Saxonia  proves  it  out  of  Galen,  ^tius,  and  Altomarus,  that 
the  sole  fault  is  in  " Imagination.  Bruel  is  of  the  same  minde  : 
Alontaltus  in  his  2.  cap.  of  Melancholy,  confutes  this  tenent  of 
theirs,  and  illustrates  the  contrary  by  many  examples  : as  of 
him  that  thought  himself  a shel-fish,  of  a Nun,  and  of  a despe- 
rate Monk  that  would  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he  was  damned  ; 
reason  was  in  fault  as  well  as  Imagination,  which  did  not  cor- 
rect this  error  : they  make  away  themselves  oftentimes,  and 
suppose  many  absurd  and  ridiculous  things.  Why  doth  not 
Reason  detect  the  Fallacy,  settle  and  perswade,  if  she  be  free  ? 
p Avicenna  therefore  holds  both  corrupt,  to  whom  most  Ara- 
bians subscribe.  The  same  is  maintained  by  ^ Arcteus,  Gor- 
gonius,  Guianerius,  &c.  To  end  the  controversie,  no  man 
doubts  of  Imagination,  but  that  it  is  hurt  and  mis  affected  here  ; 
for  the  other  I determine  with  * Albertinus  Bottonus,  a Dr.  of 
Padua,  that  it  is  first  in  “ Imagination,  and  afterwards  in  Rea- 
son ; if  the  disease  be  inveterate,  or  as  it  is  more  or  less  of  con- 
tinuance ; but  by  accident,  as  * Here,  de  Saxonia  adds  ; 
“ faith,  opinion,  discourse,  ratiocination,  are  all  accidentally 
depraved  by  the  default  of  imagination.” 

I ai  ties  affected.^  J o the  part  affected,  I may  here  add  the 
paities,  which  shal  be  more  opportunely  spoken  of  elsewheie. 


tumonVrff,?'.  1-^'  cerebrum  interius.  Raro  quisquam 

Donat  ah  qui  hoc  morbo  afficitur,  Piso.  Quis  afTectus.  » See 

ItEsa  bir  n T'  ” imaginandi,  non  cogitandi,  nee  memorandi 

I .n  ’ • 'Iract.  4.  cap.  H.  q Lib.  3.  can.  o.  r i 

fol.'  207^  ct  ''i*'  ^ ‘ spieel.  2.  de  Melanc, 

* I.ib.  Doqthiirrin  M ttiarn  Rationalis  si  afTectus  invctcralus  sit. 

per  vuium  Imiin-init-  ‘^'^pdvatur  tides,  discursus,  opinio,  &c. 

per  viumn  Inuginationes,  cx  Aecidciui.  f t'  f 
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now  only  signified.  Such  as  have  the  Moone,  Saturne,  Mer- 
cury inisafFected  in  their  genitures,  such  as  live  in  over-cold, 
or  over-hot  Climes;  such  as  are  borne  of  melancholy  parents  : 
as  offend  in  those  six  non-natural  things,  are  black,  or  of  an 
high  sanguine  complexion,  ‘ that  have  little  heads,  that  have  a 
hot  heart,  moist  Brain,  hot  Liver  and  cold  stomack,  have  been 
long  sick  : such  as  are  solitary  by  nature,  great  Students,  given 
to  much  contemplation,  lead  a life  out  of  action,  are  most  sub- 
ject to  melancholy.  Of  sexes  both,  but  men  more  often  ; yet 
“ women  misaffected,  are  far  more  violent,  and  grievously  trou- 
bled. Of  seasons  of  the  year,  the  Autumne  is  most  melancho- 
ly. Of  pecuhar  times ; old  age,  from  which  natural  Melan- 
choly is  almost  an  inseparable  accident;  but  this  artificial  Ma- 
lady is  more  fiequent  in  such  as  are  of  a middle  age.  Some 
assigne  40  years,  Gariopontus  30.  Jubertus  excepts  neither 
young  nor  old  from  this  adventitious.  Daniel  Sennertus  in- 
volves all  of  all  sorts,  out  of  common  experience,  ■ in  omnibus 
omnino  Corporibus  cujiisciinq;  constitiitionis  dorninatur.^tms 
and  Aretius  ascribe  into  the  number  “ not  only  ^ discontented, 
passionate,  and  miserable  persons,  swarthy,  black ; but  such 
as  are  most  merry  and  pleasant,  scoffers,  and  high  coloured.” 
Generali,”  saith  Rhasis,  “ the  finest  wits,  and  most  ge- 
nerous spirits,  are  before  other  obnoxious  to  it;”  i cannot  ex- 
cept ai^y  complexion,  any  condition,  sexe,  or  age,  but  ’’  fools 
and  Stoicks,  which,  according  to  Synesius,  are  never  troubled 
with  any  manner  of  passion,  but  as  Anacreon’s  cicada,  sine  san- 
guine y dolore,  similes  fere  diis  sunt.  Erasmus  vindicates 
fools  from  this  Melancholy  Catalogue,  because  they  have  most 
part  moist  braines,  and  light  hearts,  they  are  free  from  ambi- 
tion, envy,  shame  and  fear,  they  are  neither  troubled  in  con- 
science, nor  macerated  with  cares,  to  which  our  whole  life  is 
most  subject.  * 


' Qui  pai-vnm  caput  habent,  in^ensati  pleriq;  sunt.  Arist.  in  physiognomia. 
“ Are'eus  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  Qui  propestatum  sunt.  Aret.  Mediis  convenit 

aetatibus  Piso.  y De  quartano.  * Primus  ad  Melancholiam  non  tarn 

moestus  scd  et  hilarcs,  jocosi,  cachinnantes,  irrisores,  ct,  qui  plerumq;  prxrubri 
sunt.  * Lib.  1.  part  2.  cap.  11.  ’ Qui  sunt  subtilis  ingenii,  et  mulise 

perspicacitatis  dc  facili  incidunt  in  Melancholiam  lib.  1.  cont.  Tract.  9.  ’’  Nun- 

quam  sanitate  mentis  excidit  ant  dolore  capitur.  Erasm.  ■=  In  laud,  calvit. 

Vacant  conscientiae  carnificina,  nec  pudefinnt,  nec  verenlur,  nec  dilaccrantur 
minibus  curarum,  quibus  tota  vita  abnoxia  est. 
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SUBSEC.  III. 

Of  the  Matter  of  Melancholy . 


OF  the  Matter  of  Melancholy,  there  is  much  question  be- 
twixt Avlcen  and  Galen,  as  you  may  read  in  ' Cardan’s 
Contradictions,  ‘'Valesius’  controversies,  Montanus,  Prosper  Ca- 
lenus,  Capivaccius,  s Bright,  Ficlnus,  that  have  written  ei- 
ther whole  Tracts,  or  copiously  of  it,  in  their  several  Treatises 
of  this  subject.  ' “ What  this  humor  is,  or  whence  it  proceeds, 
how  it  is  engendered  in  the  body,  neither  Galen,  nor  any  old 
Writer  hath  sufficiently  discussed,”  as  Jacchinus  thinks:  the 
Neolericks  cannot  agree.  Montanus,  in  his  Consultations,  holds 
Melancholy  to  be  matcriall  or  immaterial! : and  so  doth  Arcu- 
lanus  : the  material  is  one  of  the  four  humors  before  men- 
tioned, and  natural.  The  immaterial  or  adventitious,  acquisite, 
redundant,  unnatural,  artificial : which  ^ Flercules  de  Saxonia 
will  have  reside  in  the  spirits  alone,  and  to  proceed  from  an 
“ hot,  cold,  dry,  moist  distemperature,  which,  without  matter, 
alter  the  Brain  and  functions  of  it.  Paracelsus  wffiolly  rejects 
and  derides  tJiis  division  of  four  humors  and  complexions,  but 
our  Galenists  generally  approve  of  it,  subscribing  to  this  opi- 
nion of  Montanus. 

This  material  Melancholy  is  either  simple,  or  mixt ; offend- 
ing in  quantity  or  quality,  varying  according  to  his  place, 
where  it  sctleth,  as  Brain,  Spleen,  Meseriack  veins,  Heart, 
Womb,  and  Stomack:  or  differing  according  to  the  mixture  of 
those  natural  humors  amongst  themselves,  or  four  unnatural 
adust  humors,  as  they  are  diversly  tempered  and  mingled.  If 
natural  melancholy  abound  in  the  body,  which  is  cold  and  dry, 
“ so  that  it  be  more  than  the  body  is  wel  able  to  bear,  it  must 
needs  be  distempered,”  saith  Faventliis,  “ and  diseased and 
so  the  other,  if  it  be  depraved,  whether  it  arise  from  that  other 
Melancholy  of  Choler  adust,  or  from  Blood,  produceth  the 
like  effects,  and  is,  as  Montaltus  contends,  if  it  come  by  adus- 
tion  of  humors,  niost  part  hot  and  dry.  Some  difference  I find, 
whether  this  melacholy  matter  may  be  ingendered  of  all  four  hu- 
mors, about  the  colour  and  temper  of  it.  Galen  holds  it  may  be 


h ; 3.contraclic.  13.  f Lib.  1.  cont.  <21.  g Bright  ca.  16. 
• . ‘ qHnsvc  aiit  quali.s  sit  humor  aiu  qux 

i«>]us  rtitl(T(/nti3c,  ct  cjuomoilo  gignantur  in  corporo,  SL-rutanclum,  lute  cuim  rc 
m I.  1 ',c:t;runi  tabor.averunt,  ncc  facile  acc  ipcrc  cx  Galciio  .scmcmiam  oh  lo- 
qucndi  varictatcm.  Leon.  Ja.cch.  com.  in  9.  Rhasis  cap.  I.*)-,  cap.  16.  in  9. 
lia.si.s.  Tract,  postum.  clc  Mclan.  cd  t.  Vcncliis  1(')‘20.  cap.  7.  & 8.  Ab 

c-aluIa,  luimul &c.  ^ Scciindii  magis  am  minus  si  in  corporc 

bn?;m  plusquam  corpus  salubritcr  tone  potcrit : iiulc  corpus  luor- 
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ingcndi  cd  of  thi  ee  alone,  excluding  Flegiue,  or  Pituita,  whose 
tiue  assertion,  ^ Valesius  and  Menardus  stifly  maintain,  and  so 
doth  “Fuschius,  Montaltus,  " Montanus.  How  (say  they)  can 
white  become  black  ? But  Hercules  de  Saxonia  1.  post,  de  rnela. 
c.  8.  and  '’Cat dan  aie  of  the  opposite  part  (it  may  be  ingendred  of 
Flegme,  etsi  rard  contingat,  though  it  seldom  come  to  pass)  so 
is  P Guianerius  and  Laurentius  c.  1.  with  Melanct.  in  his  Book 
de  Anima,  and  hap.  of  Humours  ; he  cals  it  Asininam,  dul, 
swinish  Melancholy,  and  saith  that  he  was  an  eye  witness  of  it  ; 
so  is  ^ W ecker.  From  melancholy  adust  ariseth  one  kind,  from 
Choler  another,  which  is  most  brutish  : another  from  Flegme, 
which  is  dul ; and  the  last  from  Blood,  which  is  best.  Of 
these  some  are  cold  and  dry,  others  hot  and  dry,  varying  ac- 
cording to  their  mixtures,  as  they  are. intended,  and  remitted. 
And  indeed  as  Rodericus  a Fons.  cons.  12.  1.  determines,  icho- 
res  and  those  serous  matters  being  thickiied  become  flegme, 
and  flegme  degenerates  into  choler,  choler  adust  becomes 
aeruginosa  melancholia^  as  vinegar  out  of  purest  wine  pu- 
trified  or  by  exhalation  of  purer  spirits  is  so  made,  and  becomes 
sowre  and  sharp  ; and  from  the  sharpness  of  this  humor  proceed 
much  waking,  troublesome  thoughts. and  dreams,  Sec.  so  that 
I conclude  as  before.  If  the  humor  be  cold,  it  is,  saith  ' Fave- 
tinus,  “ a cause  of  dotage,  and  produceth  milder  symptoms  : if 
hot,  they  are  rash,  raving  mad,  or  inclining  to  it.”  If  the  brain 
be  hot,  the  animal  spirits  are  hot,  much  madness  follows  with 
violent  actions  : if  cold,  fatuity  and  sottishness,  ‘ Capivaccius. 
“ “ T he  colour  of  this  mixture  varies  likewise  according  to  the 
mixture,  be  it  hot  or  cold,  ’tis  sometimes  black,  sometimes  not, 
Altomarus.  The  same  ^ Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen  : and 
Hippocrates  in  his  book  of  Melancholy  (if  at  least  it  be  his), 
giving  instance  in  a burning  coal,  “ which  w'hen  it  is  hot, 
shines  ; when  it  is  cold,  looks  black,  and  so,  doth  the  humor.” 
This  diversity  of  Melancholy  matter,  produceth  diversity  of 
effects.  If  it  be  within  the  >'  body,  and  not  putrified,  it  causeth 
black  Jaundlse  ; if  putrified,  a Quartan  Ague  ; if  it  break  out  to 
the  skin,  Leprosie  ; if  to  parts,  severall  Maladies,  as  scurvie, 
&c.  If  it  trouble  the  mind ; as  it  is  diversly  mixt,  it  produceth 
several  kinds  of  Madness  and  Dotage  : of  which  in  their  place. 


' Lib.  1.  controvcrs.  cap.  21.  *"  Lib.  1.  sect.  4.  cap.  4.  " Concil.  26. 

•>  Lib.  2.  contradic.  cap.  11.  f De  feb.  tract,  diff.  2 cap.  1.  non  est  negandinn 
exhac  fieri  Melancholicos.  i In  Syntax.  ^ Varie  aduritur,  & miscetnr,  unde 
variae  ameniium  species  Mclanct.  * Humor  fiigidus  delirii  causa,  fiiroris  cali- 
dus,  &c.  'Lib.  1.  cap.  10.  de  all'cct.  cap.  ” Nigrcscit  hie  humor, 

aliqadou  supcrcalefaclus,  aliquando  sirpcr  iVigefactus,  ca.  7.  * Humor  hie 

niger  ali(iuan:io  prajter  modem  ca'.cfacUis,  & alias  vefrigeratus  evadit : nam  rc- 
centibus  carbonibus  ei  quit!  simile  accidit,  qui  durante  fiamm.'f  pcllucidissinu' 
candent,  ca  extincta  prorsus  nigrcscunt.  Hippocrates.  r Guianerius  diff. 

2.  cap.  7. 
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SUBSEC.  IV- 

I 

Of  the  species  or  kindes  of  Melancholy . 

WHEN  the  matter  Is  divers  and  confused,  how  should  it 
otherwise  be,  but  that  the  species  should  be  divers  and 
confused  ? Many  new  and  old  writers  have  spoken  confusedly  of 
it,  confounding  Melancholy  and  Madness,  as  ^ Eleurnius, 
Guianerius,  Gordonlus,  Salustius,  Salvianus,  Jason  Pratensis, 
Savanaiola,  that  will  have  Madness  no  other  then  Melancholy- 
in  extent,  differing  (as  I have  said)  in  degrees.  Some  make 
two  distinct  species,  as  RufFus  Ephesiiis  an  old  writer,  Con- 
stantlnus  Africanus,  Aretaeus,  “ Aurelianus,  ^ Paulus  ^Egiiieta  : 
others  acknowledge  a multitude  of  kindes,  and  leave  them  in- 
definite, as  i^ltius  in  his  Tetrabiblos,  Avicenna  lih.  3.  Fen.  1. 
Fract.  4.  cap,  18.  Arculanus  cap.  'lG.  in  9.  Rasis.  Montanus 
med.  part.  1.  “ If  naturall  Melancholy  be  adust.  It  maketh 
one  kinde  ; if  blood,  another;  if  choler,  a third,  differing  from 
the  first ; and  so  many  severall  opinions  there  are  about  the 
kindes,  as  there  be  men  themselves.”  Hercules  de  Saxonia 
sets  down  two  kindes,  “ materiall  and  Immateriall  ; one  from 
spirits  alone,  the  other  from  humors  and  spirits.”  Savanarola 
Hub.  1 1.  Tract.  6.  cap.  1.  de  tegritiid.  capitis,  will  have  the 
kindes  to  be  infinite  ; one  from  the  myrach,  called  myrachialis 
of  the  Arabians  ; another  stomachalis,  from  the  stomack  ; ano- 
ther from  the  liver,  heart,  wombe,  hemrods : “ one  begin- 

ning, another  consummate.”  Melancthon  seconds  him,  ^ “ as 
the  humor  is  diversly  adust  and  mixf,  so  are  the  species  divers 
hut  what  these  men  speak  of  species,  I think  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood of  symptomes,  and  so  doth  ^ Arculanus  interpret  him- 
self : infinite  species,  id  cst,  symptomes  : and  in  that  sense,  as, 
Jo.  Gorrheus  acknowledgeth  in  his  medicinal  definitions,  the 
species  are  infinite,  but  they  may  be  reduced  to  three  kindes, 
by  reason  of  their  seat;  Head,  Body,  and  Hypocondrles.  d'hls 
threefold  division  is  approved  by  Hippocrates  in  his  hook  of  Me- 
lancholy, (if  It  be  his,  which  some  suspect)  by  Galen  lib.  3.  de 
lot',  ajfectis,  cap.  6.  by  Alexander  lib.  1.  cap.  IG.  Rasis  lib.  1, 

* Non  cst  Manin,  n!si  exten<;a  melancholia.  • Cap.  6.  lib.  1.  *’2.  Scr.2. 

rap.  9.  Morbus  hie  cst  onm.l’arius.  ' Spcc'.cs  indcfinilse  sunt.  Si  adu- 

r.uur  n.iiural  s melancholia,  alia  fit  species,  si  s.mp.uis  alia,  si  flavabilis  alia,  d.- 
viTsa  .1  prinvs:  maxima  es‘  in.cr  lias  difi'erentia,  Sc  iolDocioium  sentcntcc,  quot 
ipsi  numero  sunt.  * tract,  de  mel.  cap.  7.  ' (yiu.ed.un  incipien>  1111.1;- 

d.im  consiimma  a.  f C.ip.  de  liumor.  lib.  de  anima.  varie  aduri'.ur  Sc  mis- 

eetwr  ipsa  melancholia,  unde  varire  ainemium  species.  » Cap.  IG.  in  9. 

Rasis. 

Continent. 
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Continent.  Tract.  9.  hb.  1.  cap.  16.  Avicenna,  and  most  of 
our  new  writers.  Th.  Erastus  makes  two  kindcs ; one  perpe- 
tual, which  is  Head  melancholy ; the  other  Interrupt,  which 
comes  and  goes  by  fits,  which  he  subdivides  into  the  other  two 
kindes,  so  that  all  comes  to  the  same  pass.  Some  again  make 
four  or  five  kindes  with  Rodericus  a Castro  de  morbis  mulier. 
hb.  -2.  cap.  :j.  and  Lod.  Mercattis,  who  in  his  second  book  de 
Miidicr . affect,  cap.^l.  will  have  that  melancholy  of  Nuns,  WI- 
dowes,  and  more  ancient  maids,  to  be  a peculiar  species  of 
Melancholy  differing  from  the  rest : some  will  reduce  Enthu- 
siasts, extaiicall  and  dasmoniacall  persons  to  this  rank,  adding 
’’  Love  melancholy  to  the  first,  and  Lycanthropia.  The  most 
received  division  is  into  three  kindes.  The  first  proceeds  from 
the  sole  fault  of  the  Brain,  and  is  called  Head  melancholy  : the 
second  sympathetically  proceeds  from  the  whole  body,  when 
the  whole  temperature  is  Melancholy : The  third  ariseth  from, 
the  Bowels,  Liver,  Spleen,  or  Membrane,  called  Mesenterium 
named  Hypocondriacal,  or  windy  Melancholy,  which  ' Lau- 
rentius  subdivides  into  three  parts,  from  those  three  Members, 
Ifepatick,  Splenatick,  Meseriack.  Love  melancholy,  w’hich 
Avicenna  calls  Ilishi : and  Lycanthropia,  which  he  cals  Cucu- 
buthe,  are  commonly  included  in  head  Melancholy  : but  of  this 
last,  which  Gerardus  de  Solo  cals  Amoreos,  and  most  Knight 
melancholy,  with  that  of  Religious  melancholy,  Virginuniy 

Viduarimi,  maintained  by  Rod.  a Castro  and  Mercatus,  and 
the  other  kinds  of  Love  melancholy,  I will  speak  apart  by  them- 
selves in  my  third  Partition.  The  three  precedent  species  are 
the  subject  of  my  present  discourse,  which  I will  anatomize, 
and  treat  of,  through  all  their  causes,  symtomes,  cures,  toge- 
ther, and  apart;  that  every  man  that  is  in  any  measure  affected 
with  this  malady,  may  know  how  to  examine  it  in  himself, 
and  apply  remedies  unto  it. 

It  is  a hard  matter,  I confess,  to  distinguish  these  three  spe- 
cies one  from  the  other,  to  express  their  several  causes,  symp- 
toms, cures,  being  that  they  are  so  often  confounded  amongst 
themselves,  having  such  affinity,  that  they  can  scarce  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  most  accurate  Physicians;  and  so  often  intermixt 
with'other  diseases,  that  the  best  experienced  have  been  plunged. 
Montanus  consil.  26.  names  a patient  that  had  this  disease  ot 
Melancholy  and  Caninus  Appetitus  both  together  : And  consil. 
23.  with  V'ertigo.  'Julius  Ctesar  Claudinus  wdth  Stone,  Gout, 
Jandice.  'frincavellius  wdth  an  Ague,  Jandicc,  Caninus 
Appetitus,  &c.  Paulus  Regoline,  a great  Doctor  in  his 
time,  consulted  in  this  case,  was  so  confounded  wdth  a 
confusion  of  symptomes,  that  he  knew  not  to  what  kinde 

’’  Laurentius  cap.  4.  de  mcl.  ' Cap.  1.3.  '-ISO.  & 116.  consult, 

consil.  12.  HildisliC'im.  spied.  2.  fol.  166. 

of 
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of  Melancholy  to  refer  it.  " Trincavellius,  Fallopius,  and 
Francanzanus,  famous  doctors  in  Italy,  all  three  conferred  with 
about  one  party,  at  the  sanre  time,  gave  three  different  opi- 
nions. And  in  another  place,  Trincavellius  being  demanded 
what  he  thought  of  a melancholy  young  man,  to  whom  he  was 
sent  for,  ingenuously  confessed,  that  he  was  indeed  melancholy, 
but  lie  knew  not  to  wdiat  kinde  to  reduce  it.  In  his  17.  con- 
sultation, there  is  the  like  disagreement  about  a melancholy 
Monke.  Those  syraptomes,  which  others  ascribe  to  misaf- 
fected  parts  and  humors,  * Here,  de  Saxonia  attributes  wholly 
to  distempered  spirits,  and  those  immaterial,  as  I have  said. 
Sometimes  they  cannot  well  disceine  this  Disease  from  others. 
In  Reinerus  S'olinander’s  counsels.  Sect,  consil.  5.  he  and  Dr. 
Brande  both  agreed,  that  the  patient’s  disease  was  hypocondria- 
cal  melancholy.  Dr.  Matholdus  said  it  was  Astma,  and  no- 
thing else.  ° Solinander  and  Guarlonius,  lately  sent  for  to  the 
melancholy  Duke  of  Cleve,  with  others,  could  not  define  what 
species  it  was,  or  agree  amongst  themselves.  The  species  are 
so  confounded,  as  in  Ceesar  Claudinus  his  44.  consultation  for 
a Polonlan  Count,  in  his  judgment  p “ he  laboured  of  head 
melancholy,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  whole  tempera- 
ture both  at  once.  I could  give  instance  of  some  that  have  had  ' 
all  three  kindes  semel  K simuL  and  some  successively.  So  that 
I conclude  of  our  melancholy  species,  as  * many  Politicians  do 
of  their  pure  formes  of  Commonwealths,  Monarchies,  Aristo- 
cracies, Democracies,  are  most  famous  in  contemplation,  but 
in  practice  they  are  temperate  and  usually  mixt,  (so  + Po- 
lybius enformeth  us)  as  the  Lacedsemonian,  the  Roman  of  old, 
German  now,  and  many  others.  What  Physicians  say  of  dis- 
tinct species  in  their  books,  it  much  matters  not,  since  that  in 
their  patients’  bodies  they  are  commonly  mixt.  In  such  obscu- 
rity therefore,  variety  and  confused  mixture  of  symptomes, 
causes,  how  difficult  a thing  is  it  to  treat  of  several  kindes 
apart ; to  make  any  certainty  or  distinction  among  so  many  ca- 
sualties, distractions,  when  seldome  two  men  shall  be  like  af- 
fected per  omnia?  ’Tis  hard,  I confess,  yet  nevertheless  I wil 
adventure  through  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  and,  led  by 
the  clue  or  thread  of  the  best  writers,  extricate  my  self  out  of  a 
labyrinth  of  doubts  and  errors,  and  so  proceed  to  the  causes. 

" Trincavellius  tom.  2.  consil  1.5.  Sc  16.  ♦ Ca]i.  13  tract,  posth.  dc  melan- 

* fLalioiavit  per  cssentiam  & a toto  corpore. 

* Machiavd,  &r.  Smithus  dc  rep.  Angl.  cap.  8.  lih.  I.  Biiscoldu.s  difcnr.  polit- 
discurs,  5.  c.ip.  7.  Arist.  1.  3.  pulit.  cap.  ult.  Kcckcrm.  alii,  &c.  f Lib.  6. 
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SECT.  II. 

MEMB.  I.  StJBSEC.  I. 

Causes  of  Melancholy . God  a cause. 

“ ITT  is  In  vain  to  speak  of  cures,  or  think  of  remedies,  untlll 

JL  such  time  as  we  have  considered  of  the  causes,”  so  ‘i  Ga- 
len prescribes  Glauco  : and  the  common  experience  of  others 
confirms,  that  those  cures  must  be  unperfect,  lame,  and  to  no 
purpose,  wherein  the  causes  have  not  first  been  searched,  as 
‘ Prosper  Calenius  well  observes  in  his  tract  de  atrd  bile  to  Car- 
dinal Cassius.  Insomuch  that  ® “ Fernelius  puts  a kinde  of  ne- 
cessity in  the  knowledg  of  the  causes,  and  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  cure  or  prevent  any  manner  of  disease.”  Empe- 
ricks  may  ease,  and  sometimes  help,  but  not  tliroughly  root 
out : sublatd  causd  tolliiur  effectus,  as  the  saying  is,  if  the 
cause  be  removed,  the  efFect  is  likewise  vanquished.  It  is  a 
most  difficult  thing  (I  confess)  to  be  able  to  discern  these  causes 
whence  they  are,  and  In  such  * variety  to  say  what  the  begin- 
ning was.  “ He  is  happy  that  can  performe  It  aright,  I will 
adventure  to  guess  as  neer  as  I can,  and  rip  them  all  up,  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  generall  and  particular,  to  every  species, 
that  so  they  may  the  belter  be  descried. 

Generali  causes,  are  either  supernatural! , or  naturall.  “ Su- 
pernatural are  from  God  and  his  angels,  or  by  God’s  permis- 
sion from  the  devil”  and  his  ministers.  That  God  himself  is  a 
cause  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  satisfaction  of  his  Justice, 
many  examples  and  testimonies  of  holy  Scriptures  make  evi- 
dent unto  us,  Ps.  107.  17.  “ Foolish  men  are  plagued  for  their 
offence,  and  by  reason  of  their  wickedness.”  Gehazi  was 
strucken  with  leprosie,  2.  Reg.  5.  27.  jehoramwith  dysentery 
and  flux,  and  great  diseases  of  the  bowels,  2 Chron.  21.  15. 
David  plagued  for  numbring  his  people,  1 Par,  21.  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  swallowed  up.  And  this  disease  is  peculiarly  speci- 
fied, Psalme  127.  12.  “ He  brought  down  thcii'  heart  through 
heaviness.”  Deut.  28.  28.  “ Pie  stroke  them  with  madness, 
blindness,  and  astonishment  of  heart.”  ‘‘  An  evil  spirit  was 

1 Primo  artis  curativre,  ■■  Nostri  primu  sit  propositi  afTcctionum  caus-as 

indagare;  res  ipsa  horiari  vldctur,  nain  alioqui  earuin  curatio,  manca  et  inutilis 
csset.  • Path.  lib.  l.cap.  11.  Rcrum  cognoscero  causas,  mcdicis  imprimis 

ncccssariiim,  sine  qua  nec  morbiim  curare,  ncc  praecavere  licet.  ' Tanta 
eniin  niorbi  varictas  ac  difFercntia  ut  non  facile  dignoscatur,  unde  initium  mor- 
bus sumpscrit.  Melanclius  e Galcno.  “ Foel'.x  qui  potu-.t  return  cognoscerc 

causas.  * 1.  Sam.  16.  14. 
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sent  by  the  Lord  upon  Saul,  to  vex  him.”  >’  Nebuchadnezzar 
did  eat  grj^ss  like  an  oxe,  and  his  “ heart  was  made  like  the 
beasts  of  the  field.”  Heathen  stories  are  full  of  such  punish- 
ments. Lycurgus,  because  he  cut  down  the  Vines  in  the 
country',  was  by  Bacchus  driven  into  madness  : so  was  Pentheus 
and  his  mother  Agave  for  neglecting  their  sacrifice.  ^ Censor 
Fulvius  ran  mad  for  untiling  Juno’s  Temple,  to  cover  a new  one 
of  his  own,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  Fortune,  “ ^ and  was 
confounded  to  death,  with  grief  and  sorrow  of  heart.”  When 
Xerxes  would  have  spoiled  * Apollo’s  Temple  at  Delphos  of 
those  infinite  riches  it  possessed,  a terrible  thunder  came  from 
Heaven  and  struck  4000  men  dead,  the  rest  ran  mad.  ^ A lit- 
tle after,  the  like  happened  to  Brennus,  lightning,  thunder. 
Earthquakes,  upon  such  a sacrilegious  occasion.  If  we  may 
believe  our  Pontificiall  WTiters,  they  will  relate  unto  us  many 
strange  and  prodigious  punishments  in  this  kinde,  inflicted  by 
their  Saints.  How  + Clodoveus  sometime  King  of  France,  the 
son  of  Dogebert,  lost  his  wits  for  uncovering  the  body  of  S. 
Denis  : and  how  a sacrilegious  Frenchman,  that  would  have 
stolne  a silver  image  of  S.  John,  at  Birgburge,  became  fran- 
tick  on  a suddain,  raging,  and  tyrannizing  over  his  own  flesh : 
Of  a Lord  of  Rhadnor,  that  coming  from  hunting  late  at  night, 
put  his  dogs  into  S.  Avan’s  Church,  (Llan  Avan  they  called  it) 
and  rising  betimes  next  morning,  as  hunters  use  to  do,  found 
all  his  Dogs  mad,  himself  being  suddenly  strucken  blinde.  Of 
1.  yridates  an  ' Armenian  King,  for  violating  some  holy  Nuns, 
that  was  punished  in  like  sort,  with  loss  of  his  wits.  But  Poets 
and  Papists  may  go  together  for  fabulous  tales  ; let  them  free 
their  own  credits  ; flowsoever  theyfaine  of  their  Nemesis,  and 
of  their  Saints,  or  by  the  devil’s  means  may  be  deluded;  we 
finde  it  true,_  that  ultor  d tergo  Dcus,  “ ^ He  is  God  the  aven- 
ger,” as  David  stiles  him  ; and  that  it  is  our  crying  sins  that  pull 
this  and  many  other  maladies  on  our  own  heads.  That  he  can 
by  his  Angels,  which  are  his  Ministers,  strike  and  heal  (salth 
* Dionysius)  whom  he  will;  that  he  can  plague  us  by  his 
Creatures,  Sun,  Moone,  and  Stars,  which  he  useth  as  his  in- 


y Dan.  5.  ?1.  * Lactant.  instit.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  • Mentc  capluc,  f.- 

summo  animi  moerorc  consumptus.  ♦ Munster,  cosmog.  lib.  4.  cap.  4.V. 

do  ccelo  substermhantur,  tanqu.i  insani  do  saxis  praecipitati,  Sec.  >>  Livius 

lib  38.  f Gaguin.  1.  3.  c.  4.  quod  Dionysii  corpus  discooperucrat,  in  in.san't 

incjdit.  ‘ Idem  lib.  9.  sub.  Carol,  fi.  sacroru  contemptor,  templi  foribus  cf- 
tractis,  dun\  D.  Johannis  argenteum  simulaclirum  rapero  conlcndir,  .simulachru 
aversa  facie  dorsum  ei  versat,  ncc  mora  sacrilegus  mentis  inops,  atq;  in  semetin- 
wnions  in  proprios  artus  desr^vit.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  lib.  1.  c.  1.  Iiinerar. 
Cambri*.  ' Drlrio  tom.  3.  lib.  6.  sect.  3.  quasst,  3,  ^ Psal.  411.  k Lib 

B.  cap.  dc  Hierar. 
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5;tmments,  as  a Husbandman  (saith  Zanchiusj  doth  an  Hatchet: 
Hail,  Snow,  Windes,  &c. 

h Et  conjurati  veniunt  in  classica  venti:” 

as  in  Joshua’s  time,  as  in  Pharaoh’s  reign  in  Egypt ; they  are 
but  as  so  many  executioners  of  his  justice.  He  can  make  the 
proudest  spirits  stoop,  and  cry  out  with  Julian  the  Apostate, 
Vicisli  Galilae  : or  with  Apollo’s  Priest  in  ‘ Chrysostomc,  O 
codmn  ! 6 terra  ! unde  hostis  hie  f What  an  enemy  is  this  ? 

' And  pray  with  David,  acknowledging  his  power,  “ I am 
weakued  and  sore  broken,  I roar  for  the  grief  of  mine  heart, 
mine  heart  panteth,  &c.”  Psal.  38.  8.  “ O Lord  rebuke  me 
not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chastise  me  in  thy  wrath,”  Ps.  38, 

1 , “ Make  me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bones  which 
thou  hast  broken,  may  rejoice,”  Psal.  51.  8.  & verse  12.  “ Re- 
store to  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  stablish  me  with  thy 
free  spirit.”  For  these  causes  belike  ^ Flippocrates  would  have 
a Physician  take  special  notice  whether  the  disease  come  not 
from  a divine  supernatural  cause,  or  whether  it  follow  the 
course  of  Nature.  But  this  is  farther  discussed  by  Fran  : Vale- 
sius  de  sacr.  philos:  cap.  8.  * Fernelius,  and  ‘”  J.  Cassar  Clau- 
dinus,  to  whom  1 refer  you,  how  this  place  of  Hippocrates  Is 
to  be  understood.  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  that  such  spiritual 
diseases  (for  so  he  cals  them)  are  spiritually  to  be  cured,  and 
not  otherwise.  Ordinary  means  in  such  cases  will  not  avail  : 
Non  est  reliLciandimi  cum  Deo.  When  that  monster-taming 
Flercules  overcame  all  in  the  Olympicks,  Jupiter  at  last  in  an 
unknown  shape  wrestled  with  him  ; the  victory  was  uncertain, 
till  at  length  Jupiter  descryed  himself,  and  Hercules  yielded. 
No  striving  with  supreme  powers. 

“ Nil  jurat  immensos  Cratero  promittere  montes,” 

Physicians  and  Physick  can  do  no  good,  “ w-c  must  submit 
our  selves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  acknowledg  our  of- 
fences, call  to  him  for  mercy.  If  he  strike  us  una  eademque 
manu'i  vidnus  opemqiie  feret,  as  it  is  with  them  that  are 
wounded  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  he  alone  must  help  ; other- 
wise our  diseases  are  incurable,  and  v/.e  not  to  be  relieved. 

h Claudian.  ■ De  Babila  Martyrc.  , Lib.  cap.  5.  prog.  ' Lib. 

1.  dc  Abdids  rerum  cdusis.  Pvt'spons.  med.  12.  resp.  * 1 Pet.  5.  6. 
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A Digression  of  the  nature  of  Spirits,  bad  Angels,  or  DeviU, 
and  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

HOW  far  the  power  of  Spirits  and  Devils  dotli  extend,  and 
whether  they  can  cause  this,  or  any  other  Disease,  is  a se- 
rious question,  and  worthy  to  be  considered:  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  which,  I will  make  a brief  digression  of  the  nature 
of  Spirits.  And  altlropgh  the  question  be  very  obscure,  ac- 
cording to  " Postellu^  “ full  of  controversie  and  ambiguity,” 
beyond  the  reach  of  humane  capacity,  fateor  excedere  mres 
intentionis  viece,  saith  * Austin,  I confess  I am  not  able  to 
understand  it,  finiium  de  ihfinito  non  potest  statuere,  we  can 
sooner  detei  mine  with  Tully,  de  nat.  deoruni,  quid  non  sint, 
quam  quid  sint,  our  subtle  Schoolmen,  Cardans,  Scaligers, 
profound  Thomists,  Fracastoriana  and  Ferneliana  acies,  are 
weak,  dry,  obscure,  defective  in  these  mysteries,  and  all  our 
quickest  wits,  as  an  owle’s  eyes  at  the  sun’s  light,  wax  dull, 
and  are  not  sufficient  to  apprehend  them;  yet,  as  in  the  rest,  I 
will  adventure  to  say  something  to  this  point.  In  former  times, 
as  we  reade  Acts  23.  the  Sadduces  denied  that  there  were  any 
such  Spirits,  Devils,  or  Angels.  So  did  Galen  the  Physitian, 
the  Peripateticks,  even  Aristotle  himself,  as  Pomponatius 
stoutly  maintains,  and  Scaliger  in  some  sort  grants.  Though 
DandmUvS  the  Jesuit,  co?}i.  in  lib.  2.  de  animd,  stifly  denies  it; 
suhstantice  separatee  and  intelligences,  are  the  same  which 
Christians  call  Angels,  and  Platonists  Devils,  for  they  name  all 
the  Spirits,  deemones,  be  they  good  or  bad  Angels,  as  Julius 
Pollux  Onomasricon,  Hb.  1.  cap.  1.  observes.  Epicures  and 
Atheists  are  of  the  same  minde  in  general,  because  they  never 
saw  them.  Plato,  Plotinus,  Porphyrius,  Jamblicus,  Proclus, 
insisting  in  the  steps  of  Trismegistus,  Pythagoras  and  Socrates, 
rnake  no  doubt  of  it:  Nor  Stoicks,  bu^  that  there  are  such  spi- 
rits, though  much  erring  from  the  truth.  Concerning  the  first 
beginning  of  them,  the  "Thalmudists  say  that  Adam  had  a wife 
called  Lilis,  before  he  marryed  Eve,  and  of  her  he  begat 
nothing  but  Devils,  d’hc  Turks  p Alcoran  is  altogether  as  absurd 
and  ridiculous  in  this  point:  but  the  Scripture  informs  u:j 


Lib.  1. 


c.  7. 


obscuritas,  minor'^np'ii^  a ^^Itercatio,  major 

paratis.  ♦ Lib  3 , daemonibus  & subsiantiis  se- 

t .p.  3.  V.  23  ; t,  «onesin.  lib.  4.  ia 

Aubamis,  Bredenbachius  t-^cogna  ommlari*.  Mag.  lib.  2.  c.  15.  Jo. 

VoL.  I.  > 4 

vhnstians. 
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Christians,  how  Lucifer  the  chief  of  them  with  his  associates 
'Jfell  from  heaven  for  his  pride  and  ambition  ; created  of  God, 
placed  in  heaven,  and  sometimes  an  Angel  of  light,  now  cast 
down  into  the  lower  aeriall  sublunary  parts,  or  into  Hell,  “ and 
delivered  into  chains  of  darkness  (2  Pet.  2.  4.)  to  be  kept  unto 
damnation.” 

Nature  of  Devils. 1 There  Is  a foolish  opinion  which  some 
hold,  that  they  are  the  souls  of  men  departed  , good  and  more  noble 
were  deified,  the  baser  groveled  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  lower 
parts,  and  were  devils,  the  which  with  Tertullian,  Porphyrins 
the  Philosopher,  M.  Tyrius  ser.  27.  raaintaines.  “ These 
spirits,”  he*saith,  “which  we  call  Angels  and  Devils,  are 
nought  but  souls  of  men  departed,  which  either  through  love 
and  pity  of  their  friends  yet  living,  help  and  assist  them,  or  else 
persecute  their  enemies,  whom  they  hated,”  as  Dido  thfeatned 
to  persecute  yEneas: 

“ Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero:  dabis  improbe  poenas.” 

They  are  (as  others  suppose)  appointed  by  those  higher  Powers 
to  keep  men  from  their  nativity,  and  to  protect,  or  punish  them 
as  they  see  cause : and  are  called  boni  K mali  Genii  by  the 
Romans.  Heroes,  Lares,  if  good,  Lemures  or  Larvm  if  bad, 
by  the  Stoicks,  governours  of  Countries,  Men,  Cities,  saith 

* Apuleius,  Deos  appellant  qui  ex  hominum  numero  juste  ac 
prudenter  vita  curriculo  gubernato^  pro  numine,  postea  ah 
hominibus praditifanis  ^ ceremoniis  vulgd  admittuntur,  ut 
in  ^gypto  Osyris,  S(c.  Prastites,  Capella  calls  them, 

which  protected  particular  men  as  well  as  Princes,”  Socrates 
had  his  Damonium  Saticrninum  &(  igniuni^  which  of  all  spirits 
is  best,  ad  sublimes  cogitationes  animum  erigentem^  as  the 
Platonists  supposed ; Plotinus  his,  and  we  Christians  our  assist- 
ing Angel,  as  Andreas  Victorellus,  a copious  writer  of  this 
subject,  Lodovicus  de  La-Cerda  the  Jesuit  in  his  voluminous 
tract  de  Angelo  Custode,  Zanchius,  and  some  Divines  think. 
But  this  absurd  Tenent  of  Tyreus,  Proclus  confutes  at  large  in 
his  book  de  Animd  &(  damone. 

^ Psellus,  a Christian,  and  sometimes  Tutor  (saith  Cuspinian) 
to  Michael  Parapinatius,  Emperour  of  Greece,  a great  observer 
of  the  nature  of  Devils,  holds  they  are  ''corporeall,  and  have 
“ aeriall  bodies,  that  they  are  mortall,  live  and  dye,”  (which 
Martianus  Capella  likewise  maintaines,  but  our  Christian  Phi- 

Angelus  per  superbiam  separatus  a Deo,  qui  in  veritate  non  stetit.  Austin. 

♦ Nibil  aliud  sunt  Daemoiies  qua  nudae  animae  quae  corpore  deposito  priorem 

iniserati  vilam,  coguatis  succurruntcommoti  inisericordia,  &c.  ^ ♦ De  Deo 

Socratis.  ' He  lived  500  years  since.  ‘ Apuleius  : spiritus  animalia  sunt 
aniino.passibilia,  mente  rationalia,  corporc  acria,  tempore  sempiterna. 
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losophers  explode)  “ that  * they  are  nourished  and  have  excre- 
ments, they  tecle  paine  if  they  be  hurt  (which  Cardan  con- 
firines,  and  Scaliger  justly  laughs  him  to  scorne  for ; Si  pas- 
cantur  aere^  cur  non  pugnant  oh  puriorem  aera?  &(c.)  or 
stroken  and  if  their  bodyes  be  cut,  with  admirable  celerity 
they  come  together  again.  Austin  in  Gen.  lib.  3.  lib.  arbit. 
approves  as  much,  mutaia  casu  corpora  in  deter  lor  em  quali- 
iatem  aens  sp/ssioris,  so  doth  Hierome,  Comment,  in  epist. 
ad  Ephes.  cap.  3.  Origen,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  many 
ancieiU  Fathers  of  the  Church:  That  in  their  fall  their  bodyes 
were  changed'  into  a more  aerial  and  gross  substance.  Bodine 
lib.  4.  Theatri  Nature,  and  David  Crusius  Hermetic^  Philo- 
sophia;,  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  by  several  arguments  proves  Angels  and 
Spirits  to  be  Corporeal : quicquid  continetur  in  loco  Corporeiim 
est : At  spirit  us  continetur  in  loco.  ergo.  Si  Spiritus  sunt 
quanti,  erunt  Corporei : /It  sunt  qua nti,  ergo.  Sunt  finiti, 
ergo  quanti^  Ssc.  f Bodine  goes  farther  yet,  and  will  have 
these.  Anting  separate  genii^  Spirits,  Angels,  Devils,  and  so 
likewise  soules  of  men  departed,  if  Corporeal  (which  he  most 
eagerly  contends)  to  be  of  some  shape,  and  that  absolutely 
round,  like  Sun  and  Moone,  because  that  is  the  most  perfect 
forme,  qu^e  nihil  habet  asperitatis^  nihil  angulis  incisuni^ 
nihil  anfractibus  involutum^  nihil  eminenSy  sed  inter  cor- 
pora perfecta  est  perfectissimum  ; therefore  al  spirits  are  cor 
poreal  he  concludes,  and  in  their  proper  shapes  round.  That 
they  can  assume  other  aerial  bodies,  all  manner  of  shapes  at 
their  pleasures,  appear  in  what  likeness  they  wil  themselves, 
that  they  are  most  swift  in  motion,  can  pass  many  miles  in  an 
instant,  and  so  likewise  "transform  bodies  of  others  into  what 
shape  they  please,  and  with  admirable  celerity  remove  them 
from  place  to  place  ; (as  the  Angel  did  Habacuck  to  Daniel, 
and  as  Philip  the  Deacon  was  carried  away  by  the  Spirit,  when 
he  had  baptized  the  Eunuch  ; so  did  Pythagoras  and  Apollo- 
iiius  remove  themselves  and  others,  with  many  such  feats) 
tnat  they  can  represent  castles  in  the  ayre,  pallaces,  armies, 
spectrums,  prodigies,  and  such  strange  objects  to  mortal  men’s 
eyes,  * cause  smels,  savors,  &cc.  deceive  all  the  senses ; most 
Vnters  of  this  subject  credibly  believe  ; and  that  they  can 
toretell  future  events,  and  do  many  strange  miracles.  Juno’s 


norJ  quod  pulsata  dolcant  solido  pcrcussa  cor- 

i r animalitinn  V ^ ^ "Cyprianus  in  Epist.  monies  etiam 

and  VV^tchel  n Christ  to  tlie  top  of  the  Pinacle; 

omnif  mt  lib.  3.  cap.  4! 

nus.  Fcrcu«i  ,\  ^ sublime  corpora  Icrre  possunt,  Biarma- 

tMi  ul  Pliilos  ' ♦ “'■untur  in  conspicuos  cincrcs,  Agrippa,  lib.  3.  cap.  dc 
1 ul.  Mnlos.  ♦ Agrippa  dr  occult.  Philos,  lib.  3.  cap.  1«. 
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image  spake  to  Camillus,  and  Fortune’s  statue  to  the  Romane 
matrons,  with  many  such.  Zancliius,  Bodinc,  Spondanus  and 
others  are  of  opinion  that  they  cause  a true  Metamorphosis,  as 
Nabuchadnezer  was  really  translated  into  a beast.  Lot’s  wife 
into  a pillar  of  Salt  ; Ulysses  companions  into  Hogs  and  Dogs, 
by  Circe’s  charmes  ; Turn  themselves  and  others,  as  they  do 
Witches  into  Cats,  Dogs,  Hares,  Crowes,  &c.  Strozzius 
Cicogna  hath  many  examples  lib.  3.  omnif.  mag.  cap.  4.  and  5. 
which  he  there  confutes,  as  Austin  likewise  doth  de  civ.  Dei 
lib.  18.  That  they  can  be  seen  when  and  in  what  shape,  and 
to  whom  they  will,  saith  Psellus,  Tametsi  nil  tale  vidcrim,  nec 
optein  videre.)  though  he  himself  never  saw  them  nor  desired  it; 
and  use  sometimes  carnal  copulation  (as  elsewhere  I shall 
* prove  more  at  large)  with  women  and  men.  Many  will  not 
believe  they  can  be  scene,  and  if  any  man  shall  say,  sweare, 
and  stifly  maintain,  though  he  be  discreet  and  wise,  judicious 
and  learned,  that  he  hath  seen  them,  they  accompt  him  a 
timorous  foole,  a melancholy  dizard,  a weak  fellow,  a 
dreamer,  a sick  or  a mad  man,  they  contemn  him,  laugh  him 
to  scorne,  and  yet  Marcus  of  his  credit  told  Psellus  that  he  had 
often  seen  them.  And  Leo  Suavius,  a Frenchman,  c.  8.  in 
Commentar.  1.  1 . Paracelsi  de  vita  long'd,  out  of  some  Pla- 
tonists,  will  have  the  ayre  to  be  as  full  of  them  as  snow  falling 
in  the  skies,  and  that  they  may  be  seen,  and  withal  sets  down 
the  means  how  men  may  see  them  ; Si  irreverberatis  oculis 
sole  splendente  versus  caelum  continuaverint  obtutiis,  Sic.  and 
saith  moreover  he  tryed  it,  preemissormn  feci  experimentum, 
and^t  was  true,  that  the  Platonists  said.  Paracelsus  confesseth 
that  he  saw  them  divers  times,  and  conferred  with  them,  and 
so  doth  Alexander  ab  ^'Alexandro,  “ that  he  so  found  it  by  ex- 
perience, when  as  before  he  doubted  of  it.”  Many  deny  it, 
saith  Lavater  de  spectris,  part  I . c.  2.  and  part  2.  c.  11.  “be- 
cause they  never  saw  them  themselves;”  But  as  he  reports  at 
large  all  over  his  book,  especially  c.  19.  part.  1.  they  are  often 
seen  and  heard,  and  familiarly  converse  with  men,  as  Lod. 
Vives  assureth  us,  innumerable  Records,  Histories,  and  testi- 
monies evince  in  all  ages,  times,  places,  and  ^ all  travellers  be- 
sides; in  the  West  Indies  and  our  Northerne  climes.  Nihil 
familiarius  quam  in  ag'ris  S urbibus  spiritus  videre,  audire 
qui  vetent,  jubeant.  Sc.  Hieronimus  vita  Pauli,  Basil  ser. 
40.  Nicephorus,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomenus,  '^  Jacobus 
Boissardus  in  his  tract  de  spirititmn  apparitionibus,  Petrus 

* Part.  3.  sect.  2.  Mem.  1.  Sub.  1.  Love  Melancholy.  y Genial,  dicru. 

Ita  sibi  visum  etcompertum  quum  prius  an  cssent  ambigeret  Fid^m  su.am  liberet. 
'Li.  1.  de  verit.  Fidei.Benzo.  &c.  * Lib.  de  Divinatione  etmagia. 

Loyerus 
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Loyerus  1.  de  spectris,  Wierus  1.1.  have  infinite  variety  of  such 
examples  of  apparitions  of  spirits,  for  him  to  read  that  farther 
doubts,  to  his  ample  satisfaction.  One  alone  I will  briefly  insert, 
A noble  man  in  Germany  was  sent  Embassador  to  the  King  of 
Suedcn  (for  his  name,  the  time,  and  such  circumstances,  I refer 
you  to  Boissardus  mine  “ Author).  After  he  had  done  his  busi- 
ness, he  sailed  to  Livonia,  on  set  purpose  to  see- those  familiar 
spirits,  which  are  there  said  to  be  conversant  with  men,  and 
do  their  drudgery  works.  Amongst  other  matters,  one  of  them 
told  him  where  his  wile  was,  in  whatroome,  in  what  cloathes, 
what  doing,  and  brought  him  a King  from  her,  which  at  his 
return  non  sine  omnium  admiratione,  he  found  to  be  true  ; 
and  so  believed  that  ever  after,  which  before  he  doubted  of. 
Cardan  1.  19.  de  subtil,  relates  of  his  father  Facius  Cardan,  that 
after  the  accustomed  solemnities,  An.  1491.  13.  August,  he 
conjured  up  1.  Devils  in  Greek  apparel,  about  40.  years  of  age, 
some  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  some  pale,  as  he  thought ; he 
asked  them  many  questions,  and  they  made  ready  answer,  that 
they  were  aerial  Devils,  that  they  lived  and  died  as  men  did, 
save  that  they  were  far  longer  liv’d,  (7.  or  800.  yeares)  they 
did  as  much  excel  men  in  dignity,  as  we  do  juments,  and  were 
as  far  excelled  again  of  those  that  were  above  them;  oui;  ^go- 
vernors and  keepers  they  are  moreover,  which  Plato  in  Cri- 
tias  delivered  of  old,  and  subordinate  to  one  another,  1/ 1 emm 
homo  hominiy  sic  daemon  deemoni  dominatur,  they  rule  them- 
selves as  well  as  us,  and  the  spirits  of  the  meaner  sort  had  com- 
monly such  offices,  as  we  make  horse-keepers,  neat-herds, 
and  the  basest  of  us,  overseers  of  our  cattle  ; and  that  we  can 
no  more  apprehend  their  natures  and  functions,  then  an  horse 
a man’s.  'Fhey  knew  all  things,  but  might  not  reveal  them  to 
men;  and  ruled  and  domineered  over  us,  as  we  do  over  our 
horses;  the  best  Kings  amongst  us,  and  the  most  generous 
spirits,  were  not  comparable  to  the  basest  of  them.  Some- 
times they  did  instruct  men,  and  communicate  their  skil,  re- 
ward and  cherish,  and  sometimes  again  terrific  and  punish,  to 
keep  them  in  awe,  as  they  thought  fit.  Nihil  mag  is  cupientes 
(saith  L.ysius,  Phis.  Stoicorum  :)  quam  adovationem  hominu. 
'I'he  same  Author  Cardan  in  his  Hyperchen,  out  of  rhe  doctrine 
of  Stoicks,  wil  have  some  of  these  Genii  (for  so  he  cals  them) 
to  be  “ desirous  of  men’s  company,  very  affable,  and  familiar 

• Cap.  8.  Tr.'’iisportavit  in  Livnniam  rupHitatc  viclcndi,  &c;  Sic  Hesi- 
ndus  dc  Nymphis  vivere  dicit.  10.  setates  phaEnicuin  vcl.  9.  7.  20.  ♦ Cus- 

hjues  hominum  & provincia’-um,  &c.  tanto  meliorcs  linminilnis,  quanto  hi 
hrutis  animantibus,  ♦ Prxsidcs  I’.astorcs,  Gubcrnatorcs  honiinuin,  ct  illi 

animaluun.  • Natura  familiarcs  ut  cancs  hominibus,  multi  aversantur  & ab- 
horrent. 
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with  them,  as  Dogs  are  ; others  again  to  abhor  as  serpents,  and 
care  not  for  them.  The  same  belike  Tritemius  cals  Ignios  U, 
sublunares,  qid  nunquam  demerguntadinferiora,  aiit  via: 
utlum  habent  in  terris  commercium  : “ ‘'Genei ally  they  far 
excel  men  in  wortli,  as  a man  the  meanest  worme ; thoug-h 
some  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  of  their  own  rank  in  wortli, 
as  the  black  guard  in  a Prince’s  court,  and  to  men  again,  as 
some  degenerate,  base,  rational  creatures,  are  excelled  of  brute 
beasts. 

That  they  are  mortal,  besides  these  testimonies  of  Cardan, 
Martianus,  &c.  many  other  Divines  and  Philosophers  hold, 
qwst  prolixum  tcmpus  moiiuntur  omnes;  The  ‘'Platonists  and 
some  Rabbines,  Porphyrins  and  Plutarch,  as  appeares  by  that 
relation  of  Thamus : “ ^ The  great  God  Pan  is  dead:  Apollo 
Pythius  ceased;  and  so  the  rest.  S.  Hierome  in  the  life  of 
Paul  the  Ermite  tels  a story  how  one  of  them  appeared  to  S. 
Antony  in  the  wilderness,  and  told  him  as  much.  ^ Paracelsus 
of  our  late  Writers  stifly  maintaines  that  they  are  mortal,  live 
and  die,  as  other  creatures  do.  Zozimus  1.  2.  farther  adds,  that 
religion  and  policy  dies  and  alters  with  them,  The 'Gentiles 
gods,  he  saith,  were  expelled  by  Constantine,  and  together  with 
them.  Imperii  Romani  majestas^  SC  fortuna  inieriit,  &L  pro- 
Jiigata  est;  The  Fortune  and  Majesty  of  the  Roman  Pimpire, 
decayed  and  vanished,  as  that  Heathen  in  *-  Minutius  formerly 
bragged  when  the  Jews  were  overcome  by  the  Romans,  the 
Jews  god  was  likewise  captivated  by  that  of  Rome,  and  Rab- 
sakeh  to  the  Israelites,  no  god  should  deliver  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Assyrians.  But  these  paradoxes  of  their  power, 
corporeity,  mortality,  taking  of  shapes,  transposing  bodies, 
and  carnal  copulations,  are  sufficiently  confuted  by  Zanch. 
c.  10.  1.  4.  Pererius  in  his  comment,  and  Tostatus  questions 
on  the  6.  of  Gen.  Th.Aquin.  S.  Austin,  Wierus,  Th.  Erastus, 
Delrio,  Tom.  2.  1.  2.  quaest.  29.  Sebastian  Michaelis,  cap.  2. 
de  spirltlbus,  D.  Reinolds  Leer.  47.  They  may  deceive  the 
eyes  of  men,  yet  not  take  true  bodies,  or  make  a reall  meta- 
morphosis : but  as  Cicogna  proves  at  large,  they  are  -Jllusorue 
Si prastigiatrices  tranformationes^  omnif.  mag.  lib.  4.  cap.A-. 
mere  illusions  and  cozenings,  like  that  tale  of  Rasetis  obuliis  in 


•>  Ab  homine  plus  distant  qua  homo  ab  ignobilissimo  verne,  Sc  tamen  quidam 
ex  his  ab  hominibus  superantur  ut  homines  a feris,  &c.  Ciho  & potu  mi  & 
vcncrecum  hominibus  ac  tandem  movi,  Cicogna.  1.  part.  lib.  ‘2.  c.  5.  Plu- 
tarch. de  defect,  oraculorum.  ® Lib.  de  Zilphis  & Pigmeis.  *’  Dii  gentium 
a Constantio  prostigati  sunt,  ScC.  * Octovian  dial.  Judacorum  deum  fuissc 

Romanorum  numinibus  una  cum  gentc  captivum.  « Omnia  spiritibus  plen;', 
& ex  eorum  concordia  & discordia  omnes  boni  & mali  ellectus  promanani, 
omnia  humana  reguntur;  paradoxa  vetcrum  de  quo  Cicogna.  omnil.  mag.  1.2. 

Suidas, 
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Suidas,  or  that  of  Autolicus,  Mercurie’s  son  that  dwelt  in  Per- 
nassus,  who  got  so  much  treasure  by  cozenage  and  stealth. 
His  father  Mercury,  because  he  could  leave  him  no  wealth, 
taught  him  many  fine  tricks  to  get  meanes,  *for  he  could  drive 
away  men’s  cartel,  and  if  any  pursued  him,  turne  them  into 
what  shapes  he  would,  and  so  did  mightily  inrich  himself,  hoc 
astu  viaximam  pnedam  est  adsequiintus.  1 his  no  doubt  is  as 
true  as  the  rest;  yet  thus  much  in  general,  Thomas,  Durand, 
and  others  grant  that  they  have  understanding  far  beyond  men, 
can  probably  conjecture,  and  ^’foretel  many  things;  they  can 
cause  and  cure  most  diseases,  deceive  our  senses,  they  have  ex- 
cellent skill  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences ; and  that  the  most  illiterate 
Divel  is  'Huovis  homine  scientior,  as  ‘Cicogna  maintaines  out 
of  others.  They  know  the  vertues  of  Hearbs,  Plants,  Stones, 
Minerals,  &c.  of  all  Creatures,  Birds,  Beasts,  the  four  Ele- 
ments, Stars,  Planets,  can  aptly  apply  and  make  use  of  them  as 
they  see  good,  perceiving  the  causes  of  all  Meteors,  and  the 
like:  Dant  se  coloribus  (as  * Austin  hath  it)  acconimodant  se 
figiirisy  adherent  sonis,  subjiciunt  se  odoribus,  infundunt  se 
saporibiis,  omnes  sensus  etiam  ipsam  intelligent iam  d^emones 
fallunt^  they  deceive  all  our  senses,  even  our  understanding  it 
self  at  once.  ‘'They  can  produce  miraculous  alterations  in  the 
ayre,  and  most  wonderful  effects,  conquer  armies,  give  victo- 
ries, help,  further,  hurt,  cross  and  alter  humane  attempts  and 
projects  (Dei  permissuj  as  they  see  good  themselves.  * When 
Charls  the  great  intended  to  make  a channel  betwixt  theRhene 
and  Danubius,  look  what  his  workmen  did  in  the  day,  these 
spirits  flung  down  in  the  night,  Ut  conatu  Rex  desister ety  per- 
vicere.  Such  feats  can  they  do.  But  that  which  Bodine  1. 4.Theat. 
nat.  thinks,  (following  Tyrius  belike  and  the  Platonists)  they 
can  tell  the  secrets  of  a man’s  heart,  aut  cogitationes  hominum, 
is  most  false;  his  reasons  are  weak,  and  sufficiently  confuted 
by  Zanch.  lib.  4.  cap.  9.  Hierom.  lib.  2.  com.  in.  Mat.  ad 
cap.  15.  Athanasius  quaest.  27.  ad  Antiochum  Principem,  and 
others. 

Orders.  ] As  for  those  orders  of  good  and  bad  Devils,which  the 
Platonists  hold,  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  those  Ethnicks  boni 

* Oves  quas  abacturus  erat  in  quasciinq;  formas  vertebat  Pausanias,  Hyginus. 

* Austin  in  1.  2.  do  Gen.  ad  literam  cap.  17.  Partim  quia  subtilioris  sensus 
a cuminc,  partim  scientia  calidiorc  vigent  ct  experientia  propter  magnam 
longitudincm  vitas,  partim  ab  Angelis  discunt,  &c.  *Lib.  3.  omnif.  mag. 
cap.  3.  * L.  18.  quest.  ^(^uumtanti  sit  ct  tarn  profunda  spiritum  srien- 

tia,  mirum  non  est  tot  tantasqj  res  visa  admirabilcs  ab  ipsis  patrari,  et  quidem 
rcrum  naturalium  ope  quas  multo  melius  intelligunt,  multoq;  peritius  suis  locis 
ct  temporibus  applienre  norunt,  quam  liomo,  Cicogna.  * Aventinus,  quic- 
quid  interdiU  exbauriebatur,  noctu  explcbatur.  Inde  pavcfacti  curatores, &c. 
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nail  Genii.,  are  to  be  exploded;  these  heathen  writers 
agree  not  in  this  point  among  themselves,  as  Dandinus  notes, 
An  sint  ^matinon  convenhuit,  some  wil  have  all  spirits  good 
or  bad  to  us  by  a mistake,  as  if  an  Oxe  or  Horse  could  dis- 
course, he  would  say  the  Butcher  was  his ' enemy  because  he 
killed  him,  the  Grasler  his  friend  because  he  fed  him  ; an 
Hunter  preserves  and  yet  kils  his  game,  and  is  hated  never- 
theless of  his  game;  nec  piscatorem  piscis  amare  potest, 

But  Jamblicus,  Psellus,  Plutarch,  and  most  Platonists  acknow- 
ledge bad,  ^ ab  eorum  maleficiis  cavendurn,  for  they  are 
enemies  of  mankinde,  and  this  Plato  learned  in  ^gypt,  that 
they  quarelled  with  Jupiter,  and  were  driven  by  him  down  to 
hellf.  That  which  ‘’Apuleius,  Xenophon,  and  Plato  contend 
of  Socrates  Daemonlum,  is  most  absurd:  That  which  Plotinus 
of  his,  that  he  had  likewise  JJeum  pro  Da^monioi  and  that 
which  Porphiry  concludes  of  them  all  in  general,  if  they  be 
neglected  in  their  sacrifice  they  are  angry;  nay  more,  as  Car- 
dan in  his  Plipperchen  will,  they  feed  on  men’s  souls,  Ele- 
menta  sunt  plantis  elemcntum,  animalibus  plantce,  homi- 
Tiibus  animalia,  erunt  Si  homines  atiis,  non  autem  diis,  ni- 
mis  enim  remota  est  eorum  natura  d nostra,  quapropter  dee^ 
monibus : and  so  belike  that  we  have  so  many  battels  fought 
in  all  ages,  countries,  is  to  make  them  a feast,  and  their  sole 
delight : but  to  return  to  that  I said  before.  If  displeased  they 
fret  and  chafe,  (for  they  feed  belike  on  the  souls  of  beasts,  as 
we  do  on  their  bodies)  and  send  many  plagues  amongst  us ; but 
if  pleased,  then  they  do  much  good;  is  as  vain  as  the  rest 
and  confuted  by  Austin  1.  9.  c.  8.  de  Civ.  Dei.  Euseb.  1.  4. 
praepar.  Evang.  c.  6.  and  others.  Yet  thus  much  I finde,  that 
our  School-men  and  other  * Divines  make  nine  kinds  of  bad 
Spirits,  as  Dionysius  hath  done  of  Angels,  In  the  first  rank  are 
those  false  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  which  wei  e adored  heretofore 
in  several  Idols,  and  gave  Oracles  at  Deli)hos,  and  elsewhere  ; 
whose  Prince  is  Beelzebub.  The  second  rank  is  of  Lyars  and 
iEquivocators,  as  Apollo,  Pythius,  and  the  like,  d'iie  third 
are  those  vessels  of  anger,  inventers  of  all  mischief ; as  that 
Theutus  in  Plato;  Esaycals  them  '^vessels  of  fury ; their  Prince 
is  Belial.  The  fourth  are  malicious  revenging  Devils;  and 
their  Prince  is  Asmodaeus.  The  fift  kinde  are  cozeners,  such 
as  belong  to  Magicians  and  Witches ; their  Prince  Is  Satan. 


*In  lib.  2.  de  Anima  text.  29.  Homems  dlscriminatim  omnes  spiritiis 
daemoncs  vocat.  f A Jove  ad  inferos  pulsi,  &c.  ’’  De  Deo  Socratis 

adest  mihi  divina  sorte  Daemonium  quoddam  a prlnia  puerltia  me  sequutum, 
saepe  dissuadet,  impellit  nonnunquam  instar  ovis,  Plato.  ’’Agrippa  lil 

tic  otcul.  ph.  c.  18.  Zanch.  Piclorus,  Pererius  Cicogna.  1.  3.  cap.  1. 
irae.  c.  13. 
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Mem.  1.  Subs.  2.]  Nature  of  Spirits.  €3 

The  sixt  are  those  aerial  devils  that  ‘corrupt  the  aire  and  cause 
plagues,  thunders,  fires,  &c ; spoken  of  in  the  Apocalyps, 
aiKr  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  names  them  the  Princes  of  the  ayre^ 
Meresin  is  their  Prince.  The  seventh  is  a destroyer.  Captain 
of  the  Furies,  causing  warres,  tumults,  combustions,  uproares, 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalyps;  and  called  Abaddon.  The  eighth 
is  that  accusing  or  calumniating  Devil,  whom  the  Greeks  call 
that  drives  men  to  despaire.  'Ehe  ninth  are  those. 
tempters  in  several  kinds,  and  their  Prince  is  Mammon.  Psel- 
lus  makes  six  kinds,  yet  none  above  the  Moon  : Wierus  in  his 
Pseudomonarchia  Dsemonis,  out  of  an  old  book,  makes  many 
more  divisions  and  subordinations,  with  their  several  names, 
numbers,  offices,  6cc.  but  Gazasus  cited  by  "‘Lipsius  wilbhave 
all  places  full  of  Angels,  Spirits,  and  Devils,  above  and  be- 
neath the  Moon",  seiherial  and  aerial,  which  Austin  cites  out 
of  Varro  1. 1.  de  Civ.  Dei  c.  6.  “ The  ccelestial  Devils  above, 

and  aerial  beneath,”  or,  as  some  will,  gods  above,  Semidei  or 
half  gods  beneath,  Lares,  Heroes,  Genii,  which  clime  higher, 
if  they  lived  well,  as  the  Stoicks  held;  but  grovel  on  the 
ground  as  they  were  baser  in  their  lives,  nearer  to  the  earth  : 
and  are  Manes,  Leinures,  Lainice,  &c.  °They  will  have  no 
place  but  all  full  of  Spirits,  Devils,  or  some  otlier  inhabitants; 
Plenum  Ccelum^  aei\  aqua^  terra.,  K omnia  sub  terra,  saith 
PGazaeus;  though  Anthony  Rusca  in  his  book  de  Inferno,  lib. 
6.  cap.  7.  would  confine  them  to  the  middle  Region,  yet  they 
wil  have  them  every  where,  Not  so  much  as  an  haire  breadth 
empty  in  heaven,  earth,  or  waters,  above  or  under  the  earth. 
^1  he  air  is  not  so  full  of  flies  in  summer,  as  it  is  at  all  times  of 
invisible  devils  : this  Paracelsus  stifFely  maintaines,  and  that  they 
have  every  one  their  several  Chaos,  others  will  have  infinite 
worlds,  and  each  world  his  peculiar  Spirits,  Gods,  Angels,  and 
Devils  to  governe  and  punish  it. 

Singula  *nonnulli  credunt  quoque  sydera  posse 
Dici  orbes,  terramque  appellant  sydus  opacuni, 

Cui  minimus  divuiii  priesit.^' 

^Gregorius  Pholosanus  makes  seven  kindes  of  aetherial  Spi- 
rits or  Angels,  according  to  the  number  of  the  seven  Planets, 
Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martial,  of  which  Cardan  discourseth  lib.  20. 
de  subtil,  he  cals  them  substantia s primus,  Olympicos 
mones  1 ritemms,  qui  pnesiint  Zodiaco,  ^c.  and  will  have 


datum  cst  nocere  terra  ct  mari,  kc.  ">  Physiol-  Stoicorum  e Se- 
nec.  im.  . cap.  28.  n Uscpic  ad  lunam  animns  esse  sediereas  vocarique  ho- 
roas,  lares,  gemos.  «■  Mart.  Capclla.  i’  Nihil  v.-cuum  ah  his  ubi  vel  capil- 
um  in  acre  vel  acpia  jaceas.  . Lib.  de  Xdp.  Paliugenius.  ^ Lii' 
tap.  3-j  ct  0.  Syntax,  art.  mirab. 
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them  to  be 'good  Angels  above,  Devils  beneath  the  Moon,  tlieir 
several  names  and  offices  he  there  sets  down,  and  which  Dio- 
nysius of  Angels,  will  have  several  spirits  for  several  countries, 
men,  offices,  &c.  which  live  about  them,  and  as  so  many  as- 
sisting powers  cause  their  operations,  will  have  in  a word,  in- 
numerable, as  many  of_  them  as  there  be  Stars  in  the  Skies. 
* Marcilius  Ficinus  seems  to  second  this  opinion,  out  of  Plato, 
or  from  himself,  I know  not,  (still  ruling  their  inferiours,  as 
they  do  those  under  them  again,  all  subordinate,  and  the  nearest 
to  the  earth  rule  us,  whom  we  subdivide  into  good  and  bad  an- 
gels, call  Gods  or  Devils,  as  they  help  or  hurt  us,  and  so  adore, 
love  or  hate)  but  it  is  most  likely  from  Plato,  for  he  relying 
wholly  on  Socrates,  quern  mori  potius  quain  mentiri  voluisse 
scribity  out  of  Socrates  authority  alone,  made  nine  kindes  of 
them:  which  opinion  belike  Socrates  took  from  Pythagoras, 
and  he  from  Trismegistus,  he  from  Zoroastes,  first  God,  se- 
condly Ideae,  3.  Intelligences,  4.  Arch- Angels,  5.  Angels, 
6.  Devils,  T.  Heroes,  8.  Principalities,  9.  Princes:  of  which 
some  were  absolutely  good,  as  Gods,  some  bad,  some  indiffer- 
ent inter  deos  homines,  as  heroes  and  daemones,  which  ruled 
men,  and  were  called  genii,  or  as  *Proclus  and  Jamblicus  will, 
the  middle  betwixt  God  and  men.  Principalities  and  Princes, 
which  commanded  and  swayed  Kings  and  countries  ; and  had 
several  places  in  the  Spheares  perhaps,  for  as  every  spheare  is 
higher,  so  hath  it  more  excellent  inhabitants:  which  belike  is 
that  Galilseus  a Galileo  and  Kepler  aimes  at  in  his  nuncio  Sy- 
derio,  when  he  will  have  * Saturnine  and  Jovial  inhabitants : 
And  which  Tycho  Brahe  doth  in  some  sort  touch  or  insinuate 
in  one  of  his  Epistles:  but  these  things  * Zanchius  justly  ex- 
plodes, cap.  3.  lib.  4.  P.  Martyr,  in 4.  Sam.  28.  . . „ . . 

So  that  according  to  these  men  the  number  of  stherial  Spirits 
must  needs  be  infinite:  For  if  that  be  true  that  some  of  our 
Mathematicians  say:  if  a stone  could  fall  from  the 
heaven,  or  eight  Sphear,  and  should  pass  every  houre  an  hundred 
jniles,  it  would  be  65  yeares,  or  more,  before  it  would  come  to 
ground,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  of  heaven  from  earth, 
which  contains  as  some  say  170  Millions  803  miles,  besides 
those  other  heavens,  whether  they  be  Crystalline  oi  watery 
which  Maginus  addes,  which  peradventure  holds  as  much  more, 
how  many  such  spirits  may  it  containe  ? And  yet  foi  all  this 


♦ Comment  in  dial.  Plat,  de  amorc  cap.  5.  Ut  spha^ra 
ita  prsestantiorcs  habent  habitatorcs  sus  sphxrae  consortes,  ^ 

* Lib.  de  Arnica,  et  dsemone  mod.  inter  deos  et  homines,  dica  ad  "«s  ct  nostra 
a^qualiter  ad  deos  ferunt.  ‘ Saturninas  et  Jov.ales  accolas  ^ ^ 

trusi  sunt  infra  caelestes  orbes  in  acrem  scilicet  et  infra  ubi  Judic  g 

servantur.  „ ThomaS, 
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“ Thomas,  Albertus,  and  most  hold  that  there  be  far  more  An- 
cels  than  Devils. 

Siiblumny  devils,  and  their  kinds.-]  But  be  they  more 
or  less,  Quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos.  Hou’soever  as 
Alartianiis  toolishly  supposeth,  jEthevii  Deeniones  non  cu- 
rant  res  hinnanas,  they  care  not  for  us,  do  not  attend  our 
actions,  or  looke  for  us,  those  :Ethcriall  spiiits  have  other 
worlcis  to  raigne  in  belike  or  business  to  follow.  ^ p 
oncly  now  to  speak  in  brief  of  these  sublunary  Spirits  or 
D;-vi]s:  for  the  rest,  our  Divines  determine  that  the  Devil  had 
no  power  over  stars,  or  heavens;  ^fJarminibus  cado  possunt 
deducere  lunani,  Ssc.  Those  are  poetical  fictions,  and  that 
they  can  ' sistere  aijuani  fiuviis,  vertere  sydera  retro,  S(c. 
as  Canadia  in  Horace,  ’tis  all  false.  ^ They  are  confined  until 
the  day  of  judgement  to  this  sublunary  world,  and  can  work  no 
farther  then  the  four  Elements,  and  as  God  permits  them, 
^Vheiefore  of  these  sublunary  Devils,  though  others  divide 
them  otherwise  according  to  their  several  places  and  offices, 
Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  fiery,  aerial,  terrestrial,  watery,  and 
subterranean  Devils,  besides  those  dairies.  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  &c. 

Fiery  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  commonly  work  by  blazing 
Stars,  Firedrakes,  or  Ignes fatui;  which  lead  men  often  in  flii- 
viina,aut pr^ccipitia,  saith  Bodine,  lib.  2.Theat.  naturae  fol.  221 . 
Quos  inquit  arcere  si  voluni  viatores,  clara  voce  Deuni  ap~ 
pellare  out  pronajii  facie  terrain  contingente  adorare  opor- 
tet,  hoc  Amuletuin  majoribus  nostris  acceptiim  ferre  de~ 
bemus.  Sic.  likewise  they  counterfeit  Suns  and  Moons,  Stars 
oftentimes,  and  sit  on  Ship  Masts ; In  navigiorum  sunimitatibus 
visuniur;  and  are  called  Dioscuri,  as  Eusebius  1.  contra  Philo- 
sophos,  c.  48.'  informeth  us,  out  't^f  the  authority  of  Zeno- 
jihancs;  or  little  Clouds,  ad  nioiuni  ncscio  quevi  volantes ; 
which  never  appear,  saith  Cardan,  but  they  signify  some  mis- 
chief or  other  to  come  unto  men,  though  some  again  will  have 
them  to  pretend  good,  and  victorv  to  that  side  they  come  to- 
wards in  Sea  fights,  St.  Elme’s  fires  they  commonly  call  them, 
and  they  do  likely  appear  after  a Sea  storme  ; Radzivilius  the 
Polonian  Duke  cals  lliis  apparition,  Sancti  Germani  sydus; 
and  saith  moreover  that  he  saw  the  same  after  in  a wStorme,  as 
he  was  sayling,  1 582,  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes*.  Our  Sto- 
ries are  lull  of  such  A jiparitions  in  all  kinds.  Some  think  they 
keep  their  residence  in  that  Hecla,  a mountain  in  Iseland,  ^tna 

" q.  art.  9.  * Vir;r-  8.  !■>.  r /IJln.  4.  ' Avistin : lioc  liixi,  no. 

qu's  cxistinu-'t  liabitarc  il)i  n\ala  dajinrm  a uhi  Solcm  ct  l.un;nn  ot  Sli  lias  Di’usor- 
ninavit,  c alibi  nemo  r.rbitrarciur  Da;vnonfin  ca'lis  babitaio  cum  An^elis  suw 
untie;  lapsum  ncdiir.us.  Idem,  Zandi.  1.  4.  <.  dc  Angtl  n\alis.  I’citriusiii 
Cen.  caj).  b.  lib.  8.  invt  r. ‘J.  rcrigraii.  Hiei'  iol. 
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in  Siccly,  Lypera,  Vesuvius,  See.  These  Devils  were  worship- 
ed heretofore  by  that  superstitious  ^ and  the  like. 

x\erial  Spirits  or  Devils,  are  such  as  keep  quarter  most  part 
in  the  “aire,  cause  many  tempests,  thunder,  and  lightnings', 
tear  Oakes,  fire  Steeples,  Houses,  strike  men  and  beasts,  make 
it  raine  stones,  as  in  Livie’s  time,  wool,  Frogs,  &c.  Counter- 
feit Armies  in  the  air,  strange  noyses,  swords,  &c.  as  at  Vien- 
na, before  the  coming  of  theTurhs,  and  many  times  in  Rome, 
as  Scheretzius  1.  de  spect.  c.  I . part.  1 . Lavater  de  spect. 
part,  I.  c.  17.  Julius  Obsequens,  an  old  Roman,  in  his  book 
of  prodigies,  ab  urb.  cond.  505.  Machiavel  hath  illustrated 
by  many  examples,  and  Josephus  in  his  book  de  bello  judaico., 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  All  which  Guil.  Postellus 
in  his  first  book  c.  7.  de  orbis  concordia  useth  an  effectual 
argument  (as  indeed  it  is)  to  perswade  them  that  will  not  be- 
lieve there  be  Spirits  or  Devils.  They  cause  whirlewindes  oh 
a sudden,  and  tempestuous  stormes  ; which  though  our  Meteo- 
rologists generally  refer  to  natural  causes,  yet  I am  of  Bodine^s 
mind,  Theat.  IMat.  1.  2.  they  are  more  often  caused  by  those 
aerial  devils,  in  their  several  quarters;  for  Tempestatibus  se 
ingerunt,  saith  Rich,  Argentine;  as  when  a desperate  man 
makes  away  himself,  which  by  hanging  or  drowning  they  fre- 
quently do,  as  Kornmannus  observes,  de  mirac.  mort.  part.  7. 
c.  76.  fripudiicm  agentes,  dancing  and  rejoycing  at  the  death 
of  a sinner.  These  can  corrupt  the  Aire,  and  cause  plagues, 
sickness,  stormes,  shipwracks,  fires,  inundations.  At  Mons 
Draconis  in  Italy,  there  is  a most  memorable  example  in  ‘^Jo- 
vianus  Ponlanus;  and  nothing  so  familiar  (if  we  may  believe 
those  relations  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Glaus  Magnus,  Damia- 
nus  A.  Goes)  as  for  Witches  and  Sorcerers,  in  Lapland,  Litu- 
ania,  and  all  over  Scandia,  to  sell  windes  to  Marriners,  and 
cause  tempests,  which  Marcus  Paulus  the  Venetian  relates 
likewise  of  the  Tartars.  These  kinde  of  Devils  are  much  de- 
lighted in  Sacrifices,  (saith  Porphlry)  held  all  the  world  in  awe, 
and  had  several  names.  Idols,  Sacrifices,  in  Rome,  Greece, 
Aigypt,  and  at  this  day  tyrannize  over,  and  deceive  those  Eth- 
nicks,  and  Indians,  being  adored  and  worshipped  for  ' gods. 
For  the  Gentiles  Gods  were  Devils  (as  * Trismegistus  con- 
fesseth  in  his  Asclepius)  and  he  himself  could  make  them  come 
to  their  Images  by  Magick  spels:  and  are  now  as  much 

* Domus  Diruunt,  ixiuros  dcjiciunt,  imitiiscent  se  turbinibus  ct  procellis  et 
pulverein  instar  column*  evchnnl.  Cicogna  1.  5.  c.  5.  Quest,  in  L;v. 

* De  praestigiis  dsemonum.  c.  16.  ConvelH  culmina  videmus,  prosterni  sata,  &c. 
< DebcHo  NcopoUtano,  lib.  5.  <>Suflitibus  gaudent.  Idem  Just.  Mart.  Apol. 
pro  Christianis.  ' In  Dei  imitatinnem,  saith  Eusebius.  » Dii  gentium  Dae- 
nionia,  See.  ego  in  eorum  staiuas  pellexi. 
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“ rcpected  by  our  Papists  (salth  ^ Pictorius)  under  the  name  of 
Saints.”  These  are  they  which  Cardan  thinks  desire  so  much 
carnal  copulation  with  \Vitches,  [Incubi  and  Suecuhi)  trans- 
form bodies,  and  arc  so  very  cold,  if  they  be  touched  ; and  that 
serve  Magicians,  His  father  had  one  of  them  (as  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  relate  *’')  an  aerial  devil  bound  to  him  for  twenty  and 
eight  yeai-s.  As  Agrippa’s  dog  had  a devil  tyed  to  his  collar ; 
some  think  that  Paracelsus  (or  else  Erastus  belies  him)  had 
one  confined  to  his  sword  jmnimel ; otliers  wear  them  in 
Rings,  hzc.  Jannes  and  Jamhres  did  many  things  of  old  by 
their  help;  Simon  Magus,  Cinops,  Apollonius  Tianeus,  Jam- 
blicus,  and  Tritemius  of  late,  that  shewed  Maximilian  the  Em- 
peror his  wife,  after  she  was  dead;  Et  xierrucam  ui  collo  ejus 
(saitli ’’Godolman)  so  much  as  the  wart  in  her  neck.  Delrio 
lib,  2.  hath  divers  examples  of  their  feats:  Cicogna  lib.  3. 
cap.  3.  and  Wierus  in  his  book  de  pt\'estig.  divmonum^  Bois^ 
sardiis  de  magis  U.  veneficis. 

Water-devils  are  those  Naiades  or  \^-ater  Nymphs  which  have 
been  heretofore  conversant  about  waters  and  rivers.  The  water 
as  (Paracelsus  thinks)  is  their  Chaos,  wherein  they  live  ; some 
call  them  Fairies,  and  say  that  Habundia  is  their  queen;  these 
cause  Inundations,  many  times  shipwracks,  and  deceive  men 
divers  wayes,  as  Succuba,  or  otherwise,  appearing  most  part 
(sairh  1 ritemius)  in  women’s  shapes.  ' Paracelsus  hath  several 
stories  of  them  that  have  lived  and  been  married  to  mortal  men, 
and  so  continued  for  certain  years  witli  them,  and  after,  upon 
some  dislike,  have  forsaken  them.  Such  a one  as  .Algeria, 
with  whom  Niiina  was  so  familiar,  Diana,  Ceres,  &c.  ^ Glaus 

Magnus  hath  a long  narration  of  one*  Hothems  a King  of 
Sweden,  that  having  lost  his  company,  as  he  was  hunting  one 
day,  met  with  tliese  water  Nymphs  or  Fairies,  and  was  feasted 
by  them;  dnd  Hector  Boethius,  or  Mackbeth,  and.  Banco,  two 
Scottish  Lords,  that  as  they  were  wandring  in  the  Woods,  had 
their  Fortunes  told  them  by  three  strange  women.  To  these 
heretofoie  they  did  use  to  Sacrifice,  by  that  or 

divination  l>y  waters. 

Feirestrial  devils,  are  those  * Lares,  Genii,  Faunes,  Satyrs, 
♦Wood-nymphs,  Foliots,  Fairies,  Robin  Goodfellowes,  Triilli, 
&c.  which  as  they  are  most  conversant  with  men,  so  they  do 
tnem  most  harme.  Some  think  it  was  they  alone  that  kept  the 
Fieathen  people  in  awe  of  old,  and  had  so  many  idols  and 


vJr  nomine coluntur  a Pontificiis.  « Lib.  11.  dc  rerum 

y.lnhi.  ki  & vcncficis,  &c.  Ncrcidcs.  • ‘Lib.  de 

„ * f’*'”  salute  boininum  excubarc  sc  simulant,  sed  in 

ades  moliumur.  Aust.  ♦ Dryadcs,  Oriadcs,  Uamadry- 


d’cmplcs 
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Temples  erected  to  them.  Of  this  range  was  Dagon  amongst 
the  Philistines,  Bell  amongst  the  Babylonians,  Astartes  amongst 
the  Sydonians,  Baal  amongst  the  Samaritans,  Isis  and  Osyris 
amongst  the  ^Egyptians,  &c.  some  put  our  * B’airies  into  this 
rank,  which  have  been  in  former  times  adored  with  much  su- 
perstition, with  sweeping  their  houses,  and  setting  of  a pail  of 
cleane  water,  good  victuals,  and  the  like,  and  then  they  should 
not  he  pinched,  but  finde  money  in  their  shooes,  and  be  for- 
tunate in  their  enterprizes.  These  are  they  that  dance  on 
Readies  and  Greens,  as  "*  Lavater  thinks  with  Tritemius,  and 
as  " Glaus  Magnus  addes,  leave  that  green  circle,  which  we 
commonly  finde  in  plain  fields,  which  others  hold  to  proceed 
from  a Meteor  falling,  or  some  accidental  rankness  of  the 
ground,  so  Nature  sports  her  self ; they  are  sometimes  seen  by 
old  women  and  children.  Hlerom.  Pauli,  in  his  description 
of  the  City  of  Bercino  in  Spain,  relates  how  they  have  been 
familiarly  seen  near  that  town,  about  fountaines  and  hils;  Non- 
nunqiiam  (saith  Tritemius)  in  sua  latibida  viontium  sunpli- 
dares  homines  chicant,  stupenda  mirantibus  osientes  mira- 
cula^  nolarurn  soniius,  spectacula,  ^c.  Giraldiis  Cambrensis 
gives  instance  in  a Monk  of  Wales  that  was  so  deluded.  ° Pa- 
racelsus reckons  up  many  places  in  Germany,  where  they  do 
usually  walk  in  little  coates  some  two  foot  long.  A bigger 
kinde  there  is  of  them,  called  with  us  Hobgoblins,  and  Robin 
Goodfellows,  that  would  in  those  superstitious  times  grinde 
come  for  a mess  of  milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  any  maner  of 
drudgery  work.  They  would  mend  old  Irons  in  those  ^Tolian 
lies  of  Lypara,  in  former  ages,  and  have  been  often  seen  and 
heard.  fTholosanus  cals  them  Trullos  and  Getulos,  and  saith, 
that  in  his  dayes  they  were  common  in  many  places  of  trance. 
Dithmarus  Bleskenius  in  his  description  of  Iseland,  rejjorts  for  a 
certainty,  that  almost  in  every  family  they  have  yet  some  such 
familiar  spirits;  and  Foelix  Malleolus  in  his  book  de  criidel. 
dcemon.  affirmes  as  much,  that  these  Trolli,  or  Telchines,  are 
very  common  in  Norwey,  “ and  ‘^seen  to  do  drudgery  work;’* 
to  draw  water,  saitli  Wierus  lib.  1.  cap.  22.  dress  meat,  or 
any  such  thing.  Another  sort  of  these  there  are,  which  fre- 
quent forlorn  "houses,  which  the  Italians  call  Foliots,  most 
part  innoxious,  ^'Cardan  holds;  “They  will  make  strange 

* Elvas  Olaus  voc.  at  lib.  3.  Part  1.  cap.  19.  " Lib.  3.  cap.  11.  El- 

varum  choreas  Olaus  lib.  3.  vocat  saltum  adeo  profunde  in  terras  imprimunt,  ut 
locus  insigni  deinceps  virorc  orbicularis  sit,  et  granicn  non  pcreat.  " Lib.de, 
Zilph.  et  Pigmseis  Olaus  lib.  3.  p Lib.  7.  cap.  14.  qui  ct  in  famulitio  viris  ct 
fxminis  inscrviunt,  conclavia  scopis  purgant,  patinas  mundant,  ligna  poriant, 
cquos  ciirant,  &c.  i Ad  ministeria  utuntnr.  Where  treasure  is  hid  (.as 

some  thinke)  or  some  murder,  or  such  like  vUlany  committed.  ' * Lib.  16. 

de  rcrum  variciat. 
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noyses  in  the  night,  howle  some  times  pittifully,  and  then 
laugh  again,  cause  great  flame  and  sudden  lights,  fling  stones, 
rattle  chaines,  shave  men,  open  doores,  and  shut  them,  fling 
down  platters,  stooles,  chests,  sometime  appear  in  the  likeness 
of  Hares,  Crowes,  black  Dogs,  &c.”  of  which  reade  ®Pet. 
Thyraeus  the  Jesuite  in  his  Tract,  de  tods  infest is^  part.  1. 
S cap.  4.  who  will  have  them  to  be  Devils,  or  the  souls  of 
damned  men  that  seek  revenge,  or  else  souls  out  of  Purgatoiy 
that  seek  ease;  lor  such  examples  peruse  ‘Sigismundus  Sche- 
retzius  lib.  de  spectris,  part  1.  c,  1.  which  he  saith  he  took  out 
of  Luther  most  part ; there  be  many  instances.  "Plinius  secun- 
dus  remembers  such  a house  at  Athens,  which  Athenodorus 
the  Philosopher  hired,  which  no  man  durst  inhabit  for  fear  of 
Devils.  Austin  de  Civ.  Dei.  lib.  22.  cap.  I . relates  as  much 
of  Hesperius  the  Tribune’s  house  at  Zubeda  near  their  City  of 
Hippos,  vexed  with  evil  spirits,  to  his  great  hinderance.  Cum 
ajjiictione  animalium  &(  servoruvi  suorum.  Many  such  in- 
stances are  to  be  read  in  Niderius  Formicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  12.  3. 
^c.  Whether  I may  call  these  Zim  and  Ophim,  which  Isay 
cap.  13.  21.  speakes  of,  I make  a doubt.  See  more  of  these 
in  die  said^  Scheretz.  lib.^  1.  de  spect.  cap.  4.  he  is  full  of  ex- 
amples.^ 1 hese  kinde  of  Devils  many  times  appear  to  men, 
and  alFright  them  out  of  their  wits,  sometimes  walking  at 
^noone  day,  sometimes  at  nights,  counterfeiting  dead  men’s 
Ghosts,  as  that  of  Caligula,  which  (saith  Suetonius)  was  seen 
to  walk  in  Lavinia’s  garden,  where  his  body  was  buried,  spirits 
haunted,  and  the  house  where  he  dyed,  ^ Nulla  nox  sine  ter- 
7 ore  tr  ansacta^  donee  tncendio  conswnpta;  every  night  this 
happen^!,  there  was  no  quietness,  til  the  house  was  burned. 
About  Hecla  in  Iseland  Ghosts  commonly  walk,  animas  7iior- 
tuorum  simulantes^  saith  Joh.  Anan.  lib.  3.  de  nat.  deem. 

laus.  hb.  2.  cap.  2.  Natal.  Tallopid.  lib.  de  apparit.  spin. 
Kornmannus  de  mirac.  mort.  part\.  cap.  44.  such  sights  are 
frequently  seen  cpxa  Sepulchra  ^ Monastcria,  saith  Lavat. 
M.  X.  cap.  19.  in  Monasteries  and  about  Church-yards,  loca 
paliidinosa,  ampla  cedificia,  solitaria,  ^ cade  /lorninum  no- 
a tty  c.  Ihyeusadds,  ubi  gj'avius  peccatuni  est  conimis^ 
ram,  impn  pauperum  oppressores  i(  nc;/ui/a-  imignes  hu- 
IJlanl.  These  spints  often  foretell  men’s  deatlis,  by  several 
•'■gnes,  as  knocking,  groanings,  &c.  * tlioiigh  Rich.  Argen- 


mrink'  c‘!T“‘  « PiirBawrio,  vcl  ipsi  di- 

linas,  oll.ns,  vaniliatas  r t dumcstitis  uismrnicnm  nocui  Imlunt:  pa- 

Lam,  ri.uni  cmittiint  ir  <|uidam  v,kcs  t-mittunf,  eju- 

■ Suclon.  c r.9  in  Si,  la  '•  “l‘-  9- 

“H.4ligula.  * J>lroziUi  Cicogna  hb.  ,a.  mag  c:iir  3. 
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tine  c.  18.  de  prastigiis  d^wonum,  will  ascribe  these  praedic- 
tions  to  good  Angels,  out  of  the  authority  of  biclnus  and 
others;  prodigia  in  obitu  principum  stepius  cnntingiint,  Sic. 
as  ill  the  Laterane  Church  in  *Rome,  the  Popes  deaths  are 
foretold  by  Sylvester’s  tombe.  Neare  Rupes  Nova  in  Finland, 
in  the  Kingdotneof  Sweden,  there  is  a Lake,  in  which,  before 
the  Governor  of  the  Castle  dies,  a spectrum,  in  the  habit  of 
Anon  with  his  Flarp  appeares,  and  makes  excellent  musick^ 
like  those  blocks  in  Cheshire,  which  (they  say)  presage  death 
to  the  Master  of  the  family;  or  that  K)ake  in  Lanthadran  Park 
in  Cornwall,  which  foreshewes  as_  much.  Many  families  in 
Europe  are  so  put  in  minde  of  their  last,  by  such  predictions, 
and  many  men  are  forewarned  (if  we  niay  believ'e  Paiacelsus) 
by  familiar  spirits,  in  divers  shapes,  as  Cocks,  Ciowes,  Owles, 
which  often  hover  about  sick  men  s chambeis,  vel  (juui  inoi  i~ 
entium  feeditatem  sentiunt,  as  Baracellus  conjectures,  H ideo 
super  tectum  infermorum  crocitcint,  because  they  smell  a 
Coarse;  or  for  that  (as  ^ Bernardinus  de  Bustis  thinketh)  God 
permits  the  Devil  to  appear  in  the  forme  of  Crows,  and  such 
like  creatures,  to  scare  such  as  live  wickedly  heie  on  earth.  A 
little  before  Tullie’s  death  (saith  Plutarch)  the  Crowes  made  a 
mighty  noyse  about  him,  tumiiltuose  perstrepentes, 
pulled  the  pillow^  from  under  his  head.  Rob.  Gaguinus  hist. 
Franc,  lib.  8.  telleth  such  another  wonderfull  story  at  the  death 
of  Tohannes  de  Monteforti  a French  Lord,  Anno  1345.  tanta 
Corvorum  midtitudo  tedibus  morientis  insedit,  guantam  esse 
in  Gallia  nemo  judicasset.  Such  prodigies  are  very  frequent 
In  Authors.  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Lavater,  Thyreus 
de  locis  hfestis,  pari  3.  cap.  58.  Pictonus,  Delrio,  Licogna, 
hh.?,.  cap.  9.  Negromanc.ers  take  upon  them,  to  raise  ana 
lay  them  at  their  pleasures : And  so  likewise  Hose  which  Mi- 
zaldus  cabs  Ambulones,  that  walk  about  midnight  on  great 
heaths  and  desart  places,  which  (saith  ‘^Lavater)  diaw  ni^en 
our  of  the  way,  and  lead  them  all  night  a by-way,  or  quite  bar 
them  of  their  way;”  these  have  several  names  m seveial 
places;  we  commonly  call  them  Pucks.  In  the  Desalts  of 
Lop  in  Asia,  such  illusions  of  walking  spirits  are  often  per- 
ceived, as  you  may  read  in  M.  Paulus  Vejietmn  his  t^^^^ 

vels;  If  onl  lose  his  company  by  chance,  ^ 

him  by  his  name,  and  counterfeit  voyces  of  his  ^ompanioi^ 
seduce  him.  Hieronym.  Pauli  m his  book  of  tnu  hils  of 

Carcw  Survey  of  Cornwall,  lib.  2.  folio  140.  Hor 

, r v ^^ParTl  c.  19.  Ahducunt  cos  a recta  via,  & v.am  ucr 

to  Geniali  folio.  1-  . c r 1 can  44  Dsemonum  cernuntur  & audi- 

facienubus  viatoribus  cavendT,  nc  se  dissocient,  aut  i 

tintur  ibi  frctiucn  cs  illusioncs,  unae  ionere  abducant,  &c. 

tergo  maneam,  voces  emm  hnguut  sociorum,  ut  a recto  itmerc 
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Spaine,  relares  of  a great  ^ mount  in  Cantabria,  where  such 
spectrums  are  to  be  seen  ; Lavater  an^  Cicogna  have  variety  of 
examples  of  spirits  and  walking  devils  in  this  kinde.  Some- 
times they  sit  by  the  high  way  side,  to  give  men  fals,  and 
make  their  horses  stumble  and  start  as  they  ride,  (if  you  will 
believe  the  relation  of  that  holy  man  Ketellus  in  * Nubrigensis, 
that  had  an  especiall  grace  to  see  Devils,  Gratiam  divinitm 
collatam^  and  talk  with  them,  Et  impavidiis  cum  spiritibiis 
sermonem  miscere^  without  offence,  and  if  a man  curse  or 
spur  his  horse  for  stumbling,  they  do  heartily  rejoyce  at  it ; 
with  many  such  pretty  feats. 

Subterranean  Devils  are  as  common  as  the  rest,  and  do  as 
much  harme.  Olaus  Magnus,  lih.  6.  cap.  19.  makes  six  kindes 
of  them,  some  bigger,  some  less.  These  (saith  ^ Munster)  are 
commonly  seen  about  Mines  of  metals,  and  are  some  of  them 
noxious,  sdme  againe  do  no  harme.  The  mettal-men  in  many 
places  account  it  good  luck,  a signe  of  treasure  and  rich  ore 
when  they  see  them.  Georgius  Agricola,  in  his  book  de  sub- 
ttrraneis  animantibus,  cap.  37,  reckons  two  more  notable 
kindes  of  them,  which  he  cals  ^ Getuli  and  Cobali,  both  “ are 
cloathed  after  the  manner  of  Metall-men,  and  will  many  times 
imitate  their  works.”  Their  office,  as  Pictorius  and  Paracelsus 
think,  is  to  keep  treasure  in  the  earth,  that  it  be  not  all  at  once 
revealed  ; and  besides,  Cicogna  averts,  that  they  are  the  fre- 
quent causes  of  those  horrible  Earth-quakes,  “ which  often 
swallow  up,  not  onely  houses,  but  whole  Hands  and  Cities  •/* 
in  his  third  book  cap.  11.  he  gives  many  instances. 

1 he  last  are  conversant  about  the  Center  of  the  earth  to  tor- 
ture the  soul^  of  damned  men  to  the  day  of  Judgment,  their 
egress  and  regress  some  suppose  to  be  about  ^tna,  Hypara. 
MonsHecla  m Iseland,  Versuvius,  Terra  del  Fuego,  &c.  be- 
cause many  shreeks  and  fearfull  cries  are  continually  heard 
thereabouts,  and  familiar  apparitions  of  dead  men.  Ghosts  and 


1 heir  offices,  operations,  studi^.]  Thus  the  Devil  raiens 
and  in  a thousand  several  shapes,  “ As  a roaring  Lvon 
stm  seeks  whom  he  may  devour,”  1.  Pet.  5.  by  Earth, 

have  hi.  ’ ’'I'  unconfined,  though  * spme  will 

have  his  proper  place  the  ayre,  all  that  space  betwixt  us 


S IV  “>>'  inlcmpesta  nocle  umbra  apparent.  * Lib 

tis  Sc  caicaribus  sxviat  * dts  atterere  faciant,  & maxim^  si  homo  malcdie- 
kcilus  Jt  opera  com  imiiSiur  ■ ' ''“•'li  more  metallicorum, 

ten*  motui  ctHciunt  auibus  uimisso  in  terra  carceres  venio  horribiles 

tegr*  J.  insul*  toust*  sum  ! H°"'“  "“''o''  »■ 

c.  4 de  .piriubus.  Idem  Thyreusde  loci.  i'S;.'" 
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and  the  Moon,  for  them  that  transgressed  least,  and  hell  for 
the  wickedest  of  them,  Hie  velut  in  carcere  ad  Jinem  mun^ 
diy  tunc  in  locum  funestiorum  trudendi,  as  Austin  holds 
</e  Civit.  Dei^  c.  22.  lib.  14.  cap.  3.  SC  23.  but  be  where  he 
will,  he  rageth  while  he  may  to  comfort  himself,  as  •=  Lactan- 
tius  thinks,  with  other  men’s  fals,  he  labours  all  he  can  to 
bring  them  into  the  same  pit  of  perdition  with  him.  “ For 
**  men’s  miseries,  calamities  and  mines,  are  the  Devil’s  ban- 
queting dishes.  By  many  temptations  and  several  Engines,  he 
seeks  to  captivate  our  souls.  The  Lord  of  lyes,  saith  *=  Austin, 

as  he  was  deceived  himself,  he  seeks  to  deceive  others,  the 
Ring-leader  to  all  naughtiness,  as  he  did  by  Eve  and  Cain,  So- 
dome,  and  Gomorah,  so  would  he  do  by  all  the  world.  Some- 
times he  tempts  by  covetousness,  drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride, 
&c.  erres,  dejects,  saves,  kils,  protects,  and  rides  some  men, 
as  they  do  their  horses.  He  studies  our  overthrow,  and  gene- 
rally seeks  our  destruction  ; and  although  he  pretend  many 
times  humane  good,  and  vindicate  himself  for  a god,  by  curing 
of  several  diseases,  tegris  sanitatem,  SC  aecis  luminis  usiim 
restituendo,  as  Austin  declares,  lib.  10.  de  civit.  Dei  cap.  6. 
as  Apollo,  .^Lsculapius,  Isis,  of  old  have  done  ; divert  plagues, 
assist  them  in  wars,  pretend  their  happiness,  yet  nihil  his  im- 
purius.^  scelestiusj  nihil  humano  generi  in/estius^  nothing  so 
impure,  nothing  so  pernicious,  as  may  wel  appear  by  their  ty- 
rannical! and  bloody  sacrifices  of  men  to  Saturne  and  Moloch, 
which  are  still  in  use  among  those  Barbarous  Indians,  their  se- 
verall  deceits  and  cozenings  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  their 
false  Oracles,  sacrifices,  their  superstitious  impositions  of  fasts, 
penury,  &c.  Hej^esies,  superstitious  observations  of  meats, 
times,  &c.  by  which  they  ^ crucifie  the  souls  of  mortal  men, 
as  shall  be  shewed  in  our  Treatise  of  Religious  Melancholy. 
Modico  adhuc  tempore  sinitur  'malignari,  as  ® Bernard  ex- 
presseth  it,  by  God’s  permission  he  rageth  a while,  hereafter 

* Lactantius  2.  de  origine  erroris  cap.  15.  hi  maligni  spiritus  per  omnem  ter- 
rain vagantur,  & solatium  perditionis  suae  pcrdedisjiominibus  operatur.  ■*  Mor- 
talium  calamitates  epulae  sunt  malorum  daemonu,  Synesius.  * Daminus 
mendacii  a seipso  deceptus,  alios  decipere  cupit,  adversarius  humani  generis, 
Inventor  mortis,  superbiae  institutor,  radix  malitiae,  scelcrum  caput,  princeps 
omnium  vitiorum,  fuic  inde  in  Dei  contumeliam,  hominu  perniciem  : de  horum 
conatibus  & operationibus  legeEpiphaniu.  2.  Tom.  lib.  2.  Dionysium.  c.  4.  Am- 
bros  Epistol.  lib.  10.  ep.  & 84.  August,  de  civ.  Dei  lib.  5.  c.  9.  lib.  8.  cap.  22. 
lib.  9.  18.  lib.  10.  21.  Theophil.  in  12.  Mat.  Pasil.  ep.  141.  Lconem  Ser.  Thco- 
doret.  in  11.  Cor.  ep.  22.  Chrys.  horn.  53.  in  12.  Gen.  Greg,  in  1.  c.  John.  Bar- 
thol.  de  prop.  1.  2.  c.  20.  Zanch.  1.  4.  de  malis  angelis.  Perer.  in  Gen.  1.  8,  in  c- 
6.  2.  Origen.  saepe  pracliis  intersunt,  itinera  & negotia  nostra  quaecunq;  dingunt, 
clandestinis  subsidiis  optatos  saepe  prasbent  successus,  Pet.  M;ir.  in  Sam.  &c. 
Ruscam  de  Inferno.  ^ Et  velut  mancipia  circumfert  PselluSi.  * Lib.  de 
trails,  mut.  Malac.  ep. 
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to  be  confined  to  hell  and  darkness,  “ which  is  prepared  for 
him  and  his  Angels,  Mat.  25. 

How  far  their  power  doth  extend,  it  is  hard  to  determine  ; 
what  the  Ancients  held  of  their  effects,  force  and  operations,  I 
will  briefly  shew  you  : Plato  in  Critias,  and  after  him  his  fol- 
lowers, gave  out  that  these  spirits  or  Devils,  “ were  men’s  go- 
vernors and  keepers,  our  Lords  and  masters,  as  we  are  of  our 
cattle.’’  “ ''  They  govern  Provinces  and  Kingdoms  by  Oracles, 
auguries,”  dreams,  rewards  and  punishments,  prophesies,  in- 
spirations, sacrifices,  and  religious  superstitions,  varied  in  as 
many  formes  as  there,  be  diversity  of  spirits;  they  send  wars, 
plagues,  peace,  sickness,  health,  dearth,  plenty,  * Adstantes 
hic  jam  nobis,  spectantes  Si  arbitrantes,  Sc.  as  appears  by 
those  histories  of  Thueidides,  Livius,  Dionysius  Halicarnas- 
seus,  with  many  others  that  are  full  of  their  wonderfull  strata- 
gems, and  were  therefore  by  those  Roman  and  Greek  com- 
mon-wealths adored  and  worshipped  for  gods,  with  prayers, 
and  sacrifices,  &c.  ^ In  a word,  Nihil  magis  qiicerunt  quam 
vietum  S admirafionem  liominum ; and  as  another  hath  it. 
Did  mn potest,  quam  impotenti  ardore  in  homines  dominium, 
S Divinos  cultus  maligni  spirit  us  affectent.  Tritemius  in  his 
book  de  feptem  secundis,  assignes  names  to  such  Angels  as 
are  Governors  of  particular  Provinces,  by  what  authority  I 
know  not,  and  gives  them  several  jurisdictions.  Asclepiades  a 
Grecian,  Rabbi  Achiba  the  Jew,  Abraham  Avenezra,  and 
Rabbi  Azariel,  Arabians,  (as  I finde  them  cited  by  ‘ Cicogna) 
farther  adde,  that  they  are  not  our  Governors  only,  Sed  ex 
eorum  Concordia  S discordid,  boni  S mail  ajfectus  promanant, 
but  as  they  agree,  so  do  we  and  our  Princes,  or  disaoree  ; 
stand  or  fall.  Juno  was  a bitter  enemy  to  Troy,  Apollo  a^ood 
friend,  Jupiter  indifferent,  ^qua  Venus  Teucris,  Pallas  inU 
qua  flat ; some  are  for  us  still,  some  against  us,  Premente 
Deo,  fert  Deus  alter  opem.  Religion,  policy,,  publike  and 
private  quarrels,  wars  are  procured  by  them,  and  they  are 

delighted  perhaps  to  see  men  fight,  as  men  are  with  Cocks, 
Buis  and  Dogs,  Bears,  &c.  plagues,  dearths  depend  on  them, 
our  ben^  and  male  esse,  and  almost  all  our  other  peculiar  ac- 
tions, (for  as  Anthony  Rusea  contends  lib.  5.  cap.  18.  every 
man  hath  a good  and  a bad  Angell  attending  of  him  in  par- 
ticular, all  his  life  long,  which  lamblicus  cals  dxmonem ) pre- 
ferments, losses,  weddings,  deaths,  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  as  " Proclus  will,  all  offices  whatsoever,  alii  genetrican,  ' 

’’  Cuyodes  sunt  homimim,  & eorum,  ut,  nos  animnlium : turn  & provinclis 
praepositycgunt  aujjuriis,  somniis,  oraculis,  prxm\is,  &c.  ' Lypsius  Physiol. 

Moic.  hb.  1.  cap.  Leo  Suavis.  idem  & Tritemius.  ‘ Omnif. 

tnag,  lib.  2.  cap  23.  w Ludus  deorum  sumus.  •>  Lib.  de  anima  & dxmone. 
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alii  opificcni  potesiaieni  habenf.,  S(c.  and  several  names  they 
give  them  according  to  tlieir  offices,  as  Lares,  Indegites,  Prse- 
stltes,  &c.  When  the  Arcades  in  that  battel  at  Cherongea, 
which  was  fought  against  King  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece, 
had  deceitfully  carried  themselves,  long  after,  in  the  very  same 
})lace,  Diis  G}vecire  ultorihus  (saith  mine  Author)  they  were 
miserably  slain  by  Metellus  the  Roman:  so  likewise,  in  smaller 
matters,  they  will  have  things  fall  out,  as  these  boni  and  mali 
Geyiii  favour  or  dislike  us  : Saturni  non  convenkint  JovialibuSy 
£sV.  He  that  is  Saturninus,  shal  never  likely  be  preferred. 
° That  base  fellow’es  are  often  advanced,  undeserving  Gna- 
thoe’s,  and  vicious  parasites,  whenas  discreet,  wise,  vertuous, 
and  worthy  men  are  neglected  and  unrewarded,  they  refer  to 
those  domineering  spirits,  or  subordinate  Genii  ; as  they  are  in- 
clined, or  favour  men,  so  they  thrive,  are  ruled  and  overcome, 
for  as  P Libanius  supposeth,  in  our  ordinary  conflicts  and  con- 
tentions, Genius  Genio  cedit  b(  obtemperat,  one  Genius  yields 
and  is  overcome  by  another.  All  particular  events  almost  they 
refer  to  these  private  spirits ; and  (as  J’aracelsus  addes)  they 
direct,  teach,  inspire,  and  instruct  men:  Never  was  any  man 
extraordinary  famous  in  any  Art,  action,  or  great  Commander, 
that  had  not familiarem  dccmonem.,  to  inform  him,  as  Numa, 
Socrates,  and  many  such,  as  Cardan  illustrates,  cop.  128. 
u^Ircanis  prudeniice  civilis,  ^ Speciali  siquidem  gratia,  se  d 
Deo  donari  asseripit  magi,  d Geniis  ccdestibus  insirui,  ah 
iis  doceri.  But  these  are  most  erroneous  paradoxes,  ineptce 
fabulos^e  ymgce,  rejected  by  our  Divines,  and  Christian 
Churches.  ’Tis  true,  they  have,  by  God’s  permission,  power 
over  us,  and  we  finde  by  experience,  that  they  can  hurt  not 
our  fields  only,  cartel,  goods,  but  our  bodies  and  mindes.  At 
Hammel  in  Saxony,  An.  1484.  20.  Junii,  the  Devil,  in  likeness 
of  a pied  Piper,  carried  away  1 30  Children,  that  were  never 
after  seen.  Many  times  men  are  ' affi  ighted  out  of  their  wits, 
carried  away  quite,  as  Sheretzius  illustrates,  lib.  1.  c.  4.  and 
severally  molested  by  his  means,  Plotinus  the  Platonist  lib.  14. 
Olivers.  Gnos.  laughs  them  to  scorne,  that  hold  the  Devil  or 
Spirits  can  cause  any  such  diseases.  Many  think  he  can  work 

" Quotics  fit,  utPrlncipes  novitium  aulicum  divitiis  & dignitatibus  penc  obru- 
ant,  & multorum  annorum  mhiistrum,  qui  non  seined  pro  hero  pcriculum  subiit, 
ne  teruntio  donent,  &c.  Idem.  Quod  Philosophi  non  remunerentur,  cum  scuira 
Si  ineptus  ob  insulsum  jocum  stepe  prxmium  reporter,  inde  fit,  &c.  Lib. 

dc  cruet.  Cadaver.  "i  Boissardus  c.  fi.  magia.  ''  Godclmanus  cap.  3. 

lib.  1.  de  Magis.  idem  Zanchius  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  & 1 1.  dc  malis  angclis.  ‘ No- 
civa  Melancholia  furiosos  efficit,  & quandoiiue  penitus  interficit.  G.  Picolomi- 
ncus  Idemq;  Zanch.  cap.  10.  lib.  4.  si  Deus  permittat,  corpora  <rostra  movcrc 
possunt,  alterare,  quovis  morborum  & malorum  gcncrc  afiiccrc,  imo  & in  ipsa 
peiicuare  & sasvirt. 
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upon  the  body,  but  not  upon  the  mlnJe.  But  experience  pro- 
noiincerh  otherwise,  that  lie  can  work  both  upon  body  and 
minde.  Tcrtullianis  of  this  opinion,  f.  22.  “ ‘ d'hat  he  can  cause 
both  sickness  and  health,”  and  that  secretly.  " Taurellus  adds 
“ by  clancular  poysons  he  can  infect  the  bodies,  and  hinder  the 
operations  of  the  bowels,  though  we  perceive  it  not,  closely 
creeping  into  them,”  saith.^  Lipslus,  and  so  criicihc  our  souls  ; 
FJ  nocha  mtiancholia  f ariosos  ejficit.  For  being  a spirituail 
body,  he  struggles  with  our  spirits,  saith  Rogers,  and  suggests 
(according  to  Cardan,  verba,  sine  voce,  species  sine  visa,  en- 
vie,  lust,  anger,  &c.)  as  he  sees  men  inclined. 

The  manner  how  he  perforins  it,  Biarniannus  in  his  Oration 
against  Bodine,  sudiciently  declares.  “ ^ He  begins  first  with  tiie 
phantasie,  and  moves  that  so  strongly,  that  no  reason  is  able 
to  resist.  Now  the  Phantasie  he  moves  bv  mediation  of  hu- 
mours ; although  many  Physitians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  De 
vil  can  alter  the  minde,  and  produce  this  disease  of  himself. 
'^iiibiisdam  mcdiconim  visum,  saith  Avicenna,  quod  Me- 
lanchoUa  contingat  d dccmonio.  Of  the  same  minde  is  Psellus 
and  Rhasis  the  Arab.  iib.  1.  Tract.  9.  Cont.  ‘‘  That  this  dis- 
ease proceeds  especially  from  the  Devil,  and  from  him  alone.” 
Arculanus  cap.  6.  in  9,  Rhasis,  TTlianus  Montaltus  in  his  9. 
cap.  Daniel  Sennertus  lib.  1.  part  2.  cap.  1 1.  confirm  as  much, 
that  the  Devil  can  cause  this  disease  ; by  reason  many  times 
that  the  parties  atTected  prophesie,  speak  strange  language,  but 
11011  sine  interventii  humoris,  not  without  the  humor,  as  he  in- 
terprets himself;  no  more  doth  Avicenna,  si  contingat  d d(C  mo- 
mo,  sufficit  nobis  ut  convertat  complexionem  ad  choltram  ni- 
gram,  sit  causa  ejiis  propinqua  cholera  nigra  ; the  imme- 
diate cause  is  choler  adust,  which  * Pomponatius  likewise  la- 
bors to  make  good:  Galgerandus  of  Mantua,  a famous  Phy  n- 
tian,  so  cured  a damoniacall  woman  In  his  time,  that  spake  all 
languages,  by  purging  black  cholcr,  and  thereupon  belike  this 
humor  of  Melancholy,  is  called  Balneum  Diaboli,  the  devil’s 
Bath;  the  devil  spying  his  opportunity  of  such  humors  drives 
them  many  times  to  despair,  fury,  rage,  &c.  mingling  himself 
amongst  these  humors.  'J’hls  is  that  which  Tertullian  averres, 
Corporibus  injligunt  acerbos  casus,  aninueq;  repentinos,  mem- 


' Inclurcrc  potest  morbos  k sr.nitatrs.  “ Visreriim  actioncs  potest  inlii- 

bery  latcmcr,  fc  veneni^;  nobis  ignoiis  corpus  inlictre.  * Irropcntcs  cor- 

poribus occultu  morbos  lin;;unt,  lucntos  tcrrcni,  m lubra  tlisro;u’i'‘n'  I, 'os. 
Phil.  Stoic.  1.  1.  r.  19.  r Dc  rent  var.  1.  IG.  c.  9.3,  » Quuni  mens  inw 

mediate  decipi  nf/quit,  primd  movit  plianlasiam,  & iia  obfiinuu  Vanis  concepii- 
bus  aut  ut  nc^quciu  laculi.ui  xstimalivnc  ratiom  locum  relimiu.\t.  Sjiiritus  malus 
inv.uiit  anim  i,  turb.u  sonsus,  in  furnrem  conjicit.  Austin,  do  vit  Heat.  » L.ib. 


.3.  Fen.  1.  'l  l act.  1 
* Lib.  dc  iiK  ant. 


C-  lb.  A DxMuonc  maxime  prolicisci,  & sivpe  solo. 
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bra  distorquenty  occulte  repentes,  Stic,  and  which  Lemnius 
goes  about  to  pi'ove,  Immiscent  se  mali  Genii  pravis  humo- 
Ttbits^  alqi  atrte  bill,  Kc.  And  ''  Jason  Pratensis,  “ that  the 
devil,  being  a slender  incomprehensible  spirit,  can  easily  insinuate 
and  winde  himself  into  humane  bodies,  and  cunningly  couched 
in  our  bowels  vitiate  our  healths,  terrifie  our  souls  with  fear- 
ful dreams,  and  shake  our  minde  with  furies.”  And  in  another 
place,  “ These  unclean  spirits  settled  in  our  bodies,  and  now 
mixt  with  our  melancholy  humors,  do  triumph  as  it  were,  and 
sport  themselves  as  in  another  Heaven.”  Thus  he  argues,  and 
that  they  goe  in  and  out  of  our  bodies,  as  Bees  do  in  a Hive, 
and  so  provoke  and  tempt  us  as  they  perceive  our  temperature 
inclined  of  it  self,  and  most  apt  to  be  deluded.  ® Agrippa  and 
* Lavater  are  perswaded,  that  this  humor  invites  the  devil  to  it, 
wheresoever  it  is  in  extremity,  and  of  all  other,  melancholy  per- 
sons are  most  subject  to  diabolical  temptations  and  illusions, 
and  most  apt  to  entertain  them,  and  die  Devil  best  able  to  work 
upon  them.  But  whether  by  obsession,  or  possession,  or  other- 
wise, I wil  not  determine  ; ’tis  a difficult  question.  Delrio  the 
Jesuite,  Tom.  3.  lib.  6.  Springer  and  his  colleague,  'mall,  malef. 
Pet.  Thyreus  the  Jesuite,  lib.  de  dt^moniacis,  de  locis  infesiisy 
de  Terrificationibiis  nocturnis,  Hieronimus  Mengus  hlagel. 
deem,  and  others  of  that  ranke  of  Pontlficiall  writers,  it  seems, 
by  their  exorcismes  and  conjurations  approve  of  it,  having 
forged  many  stories  to  that  purpose.  A Nun  did  eat  a Lettice 
"without  Grace,  or  signing  it  with  the  signe  of  the  Cross, 
and  was  instantly  possessed.  Durand,  lib.  6.  Rationall.  c.  86. 
numb.  8.  relates  that  he  saw  a wench  possessed  in  Bononia 
with  two  devils,  by  eating  an  unhallowed  Pomegranate,  as  she 
did  afterwards  confess,  when  she  was  cured  by  exorcismes. 
And  therefore  our  Papists  do  signe  themselves  so  often  with  the 
signe  of  the  Cross,  Ne  deemon  ingredi  ausit,  and  exorcise  all 
manner  of  meats,  as  being  unclean  or  accursed  otherwise,  as 
Bellarmine  defends.  Many  such  stories  I finde  amongst  Ponti- 
fical writers,  to  prove  their  assertions,  let  them  free  their  own 
credits ; some  few  I will  recite  in  this  kinde  out  of  most  ap- 
proved Physitians.  Cornelius  Gemma  lib.  2.  de  nat.  mirac. 
c.  4.  relates  of  a young  maid,  called  Katherine  Gualter,  a Cou- 
per’s  daughter.  An.  1571.  that  had  such  strange  passions  and 
convulsions,  three  men  could  not  sometimes  hold  her ; she 

Csep.  de  mania  lib.  de  morbis  cerebri ; Dsemones,  quiim  sint  tenues  & in- 
comprehensibiles  spiritus,  se  insinuare  corporibqs  liumanis  possunt,  & occulte  in 
visccribiis  operti,  valetudincm  vitiare,  somniis  animas  terrere  & mentes  furori- 
bus  quatere.  Insinuant  se  melancholicoru  pcnetralifais,  intus  ibicy  considunt& 
deliciantur  tanquam  in  regione  clarissimorum  siderum,  coguntq;  animum  furerc. 
‘ Lib.  1.  cap.  6.  occult.  Philos.  Part  1.  cap.  1.  de  spectris.  ' Sine  cruce  Sc 

sanctificatione  sic  a daemonc  absessa.  dial.  " Grc^.  pag.  c.  9. 
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purged  a live  Eele,  which  he  saw  a foot  and  a half  long,  and 
touched  it  himself ; but  the  Eele  afterward  vanished,  she  vo- 
mited some  24-  pounds  of  fulsome  stufFe  of  all  colours,  twice  a 
day  for  14  dayes  ; and  after  that  she  voided  great  bals  of  haiie, 
peeces  of  wood,  Pigeon’s  dung.  Parchment,  Goose  dung,  coals  ; 
and  after  them  two  pound  of  pure  blood,  and  then  again  coals 
and  scones,  of  which  some  had  inscriptions  bigger  than  a wal- 
nut, some  of  them  pieces  of  glass,  brass,  &c.  besides  pa- 
roxysmes  of  laughing,  weeping  and  extasies,  &c.  Et  hoc  ( m~ 
quit ) cum  horrore  vidi.  this  I saw  with  horror.  They  could 
do  no  good  on  her  by  Physick,  but  left  her  to  the  Clergy. 
Marcellus  Donatus  lib.  2.  c.  1.  de  med.  mirab.  hath  such  ano- 
ther story  of  a countrey  fellow,  that  had  four  knives  in  his 
belly,  Insiar  servte  dentatos,  indented  like  a saw,  every  one 
a span  long,  and  a wreath  of  hair  like  a globe,  with  much  bag- 
gage of  like  sort,  wonderfull  to  behold  : how  it  should  come 
into  his  Guts,  he  concludes,  Certe  non  alio  quam  d^ernonis 
tutid  S(  doto.  Langius  Epist.  med.  lib.  1.  Epist.  38.  hath  ma- 
ny relations  to  this  effect,  and  so  hath  Christopherus  a Vega: 
Wierus,  Skenkiiis,  Scribonius,  all  agree  that  they  are  done  by 
the  subtilty  and  illusion  of  the  Devill.  If  you  shall  ask  a rea- 
son of  this,  ’tis  to  exercise  our  patience  ; for  as  Tertullian 
holds,  Virtus  non  est  virtus,  nisi  comparem  habet  allquem^ 
in  quo  super  undo  vim  siiam  ostendat,  ’tis  to  trie  us  and  our 
faith,  ’tis  for  our  offences,  and  for  the  punishment  of  our  sins, 
by  God’s  permission  they  do  it,  Carnifces  vindicttejust^  Dei, 
as  "Tolosanus  stiles  them.  Executioners  of  his  will;  or  rather 
as  David,  Ps.  78.  ver.  49.  “He  cast  upon  them  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  anger,  indignation,  wrath,  and  vexation,  by  sending 
out  of  evill  Angels  : So  did  he  afflict  Job,  Saul,  the  Lunaticks 
and  dsemoniacall  persons  whom  Christ  cured,  Mat.  4.  8.  Luke 
4.  11.  Luk.  13.  Mark  9.  Tobit.  8.  3.  &c.  This,  I say,  hap- 
peneth  for  a punishment  of  sin,  for  their  want  of  faith,  incre- 
dulity, weakness,  distrust,  &c. 

SUBSEC.  III. 

Of  IVitches  and  Magicians,  how  they  cause  Melancholy . 

YOU  have  heard  what  the  Devill  can  do  of  himself,  now 
you  shall  hear  what  he  can  perform  by  his  instruments, 
who  are  many  times  worse  (if  it  be  possible)  than  he  himself, 
and  to  satisne  their  revenge  and  lust  cause  more  mischief, 

* Penult,  de  opific.  Dei.  » Lib.  28.  cap.  26.  Tom.  2. 
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Mulia  enim  mala  non  egisset  dcemon^  nisi provocatus  d Sagis^ 
as  Erastus  thinks  , much  harme  had  never  been  done,  had  he 
not  been  provoked  by  Witches  to  it.  He  had  not  appeared  in 
Samuel’s  shape,  if  the  Witch  of  Endor  had  let  him  alone  ; or 
represented  those  Serpents  in  Pharo’s  presence,  had  not  the  Ma- 
gicians urged  him  unto  it : Nec  morbos  vel  hominihus^  vel 
briitis  injligeret  (Erastus  maintains)  si  Saga  quiescerent ; 
Men  and  cattle  might  goe  free,  if  the  Witches  would  let  him 
alone.  Many  deny  Witches  at  all,  or  if  there  be  any  they 
can  do  no  harme  ; of  this  opinion  is  Wierus,  lib.  3.  cap.  53. 
de  prastig.  dam.  Austin  Lerchemer  a Dutch  Writer,  Biar- 
manus,  Ewichius,  Euwaldus,  our  Countrey-man  Scot;  with 
him  in  Horace, 

**  Somnia,  terrores  Magicos,  miracula,  sagas, 

Nocturnes  Lemures,  portentaq;  Thessala  risu 
Excipiunt. ” 

They  laugh  at  all  such  Stories  ; but  on  the  contrary  are  most 
Lawyers,  Divines,  Physitians,  Philosophers,  Austin,  Hemin- 
gius,  Danseus,  Chytraeus,  Zanchius,  Aretius,  &c.  Delrio, 
Springer,  * Niderius  lib.  5.  Fornicar.  Cuiatius,  Bartolus,  con- 
sil.  6.  tom.  1.  Bodine  damoniant.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  Godelman, 
Damhoderius,  &c.  Paracelsus,  Erastus,  Scribanius,  Came- 
rarius,  &c.  The  parties  by  whom  the  Devil  deals,  may  be  re- 
duced to  these  two,  such  as  command  him  in  shew  at  least,  as 
Conjurers,  and  Magicians,  whose  detestable  and  horrid  mys- 
teries are  contained  in  their  book  called  f Arbatell ; deemones 
enim  advocaii prasto  sunt.,  seq;  exorcismis  Si  conjurationibus 
quasi  cogi  patiuntur.,  ut  miserum  magorum  genus  in 
impietate  detineant.  Or  such  as  are  commanded,  as  Witches, 
that  deale  ex  parte  implicite,  or  explicits^  as  the  ^ King  hath 
well  defined  ; many  subdivisions  there  are,  and  many  several 
species  of  Sorcerers,  Witches,  Inchanters,  Charmers,  &c. 
They  have  been  tolerated  heretofore  some  of  them ; and 
Maglck  hath  been  publikely  professed  in  forinei'  times, 
in  ^ Salamanca,  % Cracovia,  and  other  places,  though  after 
censured  by  several  Universities,  and  now  generally  con- 
tradicted, though  practised  by  some  still,  maintained  and 
excused,  Tanquam  res  seer  eta  qua  non  nisi  viris  mag- 
nis  Si  peculiari  benefeio  de  Casio  mshmcfis  communica^ 
iur  (I  use  ^Boesartus  his  words)  and  so  far  approved  by 


* De  Lamiis.  * Et  quomodo  venefici  fiant  enarrat.  f Dc  quo  plum 

Icgasin  Boissardolib.  1 . de  prsestig.  y Rex  Jacobus  Daemonol.  1.  1.  c.  3, 

* An  University  in  Spaine  in  old  Caslile.  The  qlnef  T6wn  in  Poland. 

* Oxford  and  Paris,  see  finem  P.  Lumbardi.  § Prrefat.  de  magis  & vene- 

^cis. 
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some  Princes,  Ut  nihil  ausi  aggredi  in  politic  is,  in  sacris,  in 
consiliis,  sine  corum  arbitrio;  they  consult  still  with  them,  and 
dare  indeed  do  nothing  without  their  advise.  Nero  andldelio- 
gabalus,  Maxentius,  and  Julianus  Apostata,  were  never  so 
much  addicted  to  Magick  of  old,  as  some  of  our  modern 
Princes  and  Popes  themselves  are  now  adayes,  Erricus  King 
of  Sweden  had  an  * inchanted  Cap,  by  vertue  of  which,  and 
some  magical  1 murmur  or  whispering  terms,  he  could  command 
spirits,  trouble  the  ayre,  and  make  the  winde  stande  which 
way  he  would,  insomuch  that  when  there  was  any  great  winde 
or  storme,  the  common  people  were  wont  to  say,  the  King 
now  had  on  his  conjuring  Cap.  But  such  examples  are  infinite. 
That  which  they  can  do,  is  as  much  almost  as  the  devil  him- 
self, who  is  still  ready  to  satisfie  their  desires,  to  oblige  them 
the  more  unto  him.  They  can  cause  tempests,  stormes,  which 
is  familiarly  practised  by  Witches  in  Norwey,  Iseland,  as  I have 
proved.  They  can  make  friends  enemies,  and  enemies  friends 
by  philters ; ^ Turpes  amores  conciliare,  enforce  love,  tell  any 
man  where  his  friends  are,  about  what  employed  though  in  the 
most  remote  places  ; and  if  they  will,  f “ Bring  their  sweet- 
hearts to  them  by  night,  upon  a Goat’s  back  flying  in  the  ayre. 
Sigismund  Scheretzius,  part.  1.  cap.  9.  de  spect.  reports  con- 
fidently, that  he  conferred  with  sundry  such,  that  had  been  so 
carried  many  miles,  and  that  he  heard  Witches  themselves  con- 
tess  as  much ; hurt  and  infect  men  and  beasts,  Vines,  Come, 
Cattle,  Plants,  make  W omen  abortive,  not  to  conceive,  i bar- 
ren, men  and  women  unapt  and  unable,  married  and  iinmar- 
ryed,  fifty  several  wayes,  saith  Bodine  lib.  2.  c.  2.  flie  in  the 
ayre,  meet  when  and  where  they  will,  as  Cicogna  proves,  and 
Eavat.  de  spec,  part  2.  c.  17.  “ steale  young  children  out  of 
their  cradles,  ministerio  deemonum,  and  put  deformed  in  their 
roomes,  which  we  call  Changelings,  saith  § Scheretzius,  part. 
1.  c.  G.  make  men  victorious,  fortunate,  eloquent;  and  there- 
fore in  those  ancient  Monomachies  and  combats  they  w’crc 
searched  of  old,  'they  had  no  Magical  charmes  ; they  can 
make ’’stick  frees,  such  as  shall  endure  a Rapier’s  point.  Mus- 
ket shot,  and  never  be  wounded  : of  which  reade  more  in  Bois- 
sardus  cap.  6.  de  Mag  id,  the  manner  of  the  adjuration,  and  by 
whoin  ’tis  made,  where  and  how  to  be  used  in  c.rpcditionibus 
bdlicis,  pradus,  duellis,  Kc.  with  many  peculiar  instances 


Rotatxam  P.lcum  luabcbat,  quo  ventos  violcntns  cierct,  aerem  turbaref,  .’’c 
jn  qu.un  pariem,  he.  •' Erastus.  f Miiiistuio  liirci  noaunii.  t Str- 
rlus  nuiyos  & inliabiles.  vide  lytnim  dc  P.tlude  lib.  4.  disaiia.  31,  Pauluui 
Ouiclandii,  § matiibus  sufTuiantur,  aliis  suppo;iiivix  in  locum  vc- 

rorum  conjecus  - Mi:!,,.  a o.  Luther,  n.  primu.u  prxccpium.  .V 

Leon.  Vanns  lib  1.  dc  Vascino.  i » * 
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and  examples;  they  can  walk  in  fiery  furnaces,  make  men  feel 
no  pain  on  the  Wrack,  aut  alias  iorturas  sentire ; they  car> 
stanch  blood,  ® represent  dead  men’s  shapes,  alter  and  turn 
themselves  and  others  into  severall  formes,  at  their  pleasures. 
* Agabcrta,  a famous  Witch  in  Lapland,  would  do  as  much 
publickly  to  all  spectators,  Modb  Fusilla^  modd  amis,  modb 
procera  ut  quercus,  modd  vacca,  avis,  coluber,  i^c.  Now 
young,  now  old,  high,  low,  like  a Cow,  like  a Bird,  a Snake, 
and  what  not  ? she  could  represent  to  others  what  formes  they 
most  desired  to  see,  shew  them  friends  absent,  reveal  secrets, 
maxima  omnium  admiratione,  8(c.  And  yet  for  all  this  subtilty 
of  theirs,  as  Lypsius  well  observes,  Physiolog.  Stoicor.  lib.  1. 
cap.  17.  neither  these  Magicians  nor  devils  themselves  can 
take  away  Gold  or  Letters  out  of  mine  or  Crassus’  Chest,  8C 
Clientelis  suis  largiri,  for  they  are  base,  poore,  contemptible 
fellows  most  part ; as  f Bodine  notes,  they  can  do  nothing  in 
Judicum  deer  eta  aut  poenas,  in  regum  Concilia  vel  arcana, 
nihil  in  rem  nummariam  aut  thesauros,  they  cannot  give  mo- 
ney to  their  Clients,  alter  Judges  decrees,  or  Councels  of 
Kings,  these  minuti  Genii  cannot  do  it,  aliwres  Genii  hoc 
sibi  adservdrunt,  the  higher  powers  reserve  .these  things  to 
themselves.  Now  and  then  peradventure  theie  may  be  some 
more  famous  Magicians  like  Simon  Magus,  X Apollonius  Tya- 
neus,  Pasetes,  Jamblicus,  § Odo  de  Stellis,  that  for  a time  can 
build  Castles  in  the  aire,  represent  armies,  &c.  as  they  are 
^ said  to  have  done,  command  wealth  and  treasure,  feed  thou- 
sands with  all  variety  of  meats  upon  a sudden,  protect  them- 
selves and  their  followers  from  all  Princes  persecutions,  by  re- 
moving from  place  to  place  in  an  instant,  reveal  secrets,  future 
events,  tell  what  is  done  in  far  Countries,  make  them  appear 
that  dyed  long  since,  and  do  many  such  miracles,  to  the  world’s 
terror,  admiration  and  opinion  of  Deity  to  themselves,  yet  the 
Devil  forsakes  them  at  last,  they  come  to  wicked  ends,  and 
rard  aut  nunqiiam  such  Impostors  are  to  be  found.  The  vul- 
gar sort  of  them  can  rvork  no  such  feats.  But  to  my  purpose, 
they  can,  last  of  all,  cure  and  cause  most  diseases  to  such  as 
they  love  or  hate,  and  this  of  s Melancholy  amongst  the  rest. 
Paracelsus  Tom.  4.  demorbis  amentium.  Tract.  1.  in  express 
words  affirms  ; Multi fascinantur  in  melancholiam,  \ri^.i\y^TQ 
bewitched  into  melancholy,  out  of  his  experience.  1 he  same 

« Lavat.  Cicog.  ^ Boissardus  de  Magis.  f Dxmon.  lib.  3.  cap.  3. 
+ Vide  Philosiralum  vita  ejus  Boissardum  de  Magis.  § Nubrigenses  lege 

lib  1 c Vide  Suidam  de  Paset.  De  Cruent.  Cadaver.  tras- 

tus.  Adolphus  Scribanius.  8 Virg.  MnexA.  4.  Incantatric#m  descnbens : 

Haec  sc  carminibus  promittit  solvere  mentes.  Quas  velit,  ast  alus  duras  immii- 
terc  cur  as. 

saith 
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saith  Danaeus  lib.  3.  de  sortiariis.  Fidi^  inquit,  qui  Melan- 
cholicos  morbos  gravissimos  induxerimt : I have  seen  those 
that  have  caused  Melancholy  in  the  most  grievous  manner, 
^ drved  up  women’s  Paps,  cured  Gout,  Palsie  ; this  and  Apop- 
lexy, Falling-sickness,  which  no  Physick  could  help,  tactu^ 
by  touch  alone.  Ruland  in  his  3.  Cent.  Cura  91.  gives  an 
instance  of  one  David  Helde  a young  man,  who  by  eating 
Cakes  which  a Witch  gave  him,  mox  delirare  ctepit,  began 
to  dote  on  a sudden,  and  was  instantly  mad;  F.  H.  D.  in  * Hil- 
desheim,  consulted  about  a Melancholy  man,  thought  his  dis- 
sease  was  partly  Magicall,  and  partly  naturall,  because  he  vo- 
mited pieces  of  iron  and  lead,  and  spake  such  Languages  as 
he  had  never  been  taught;  but  such  examples  are  common  in 
Scribanius,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  and  others.  The  means  by 
which  they  work,  are  usually  Charmes,  Images,  as  that  in 
Hector  Boethius  of  King  DulFe  ; characters  stamped  of  sundry 
metals,  and  at  such  and  such  constellations,  knots,  amulets, 
words.  Philters,  &c.  which  generally  make  the  parties  affect- 
ed, melancholy;  as  '^Monavius  discourseth  at  large  in  an  Epis- 
tle of  his  to  Acolsius,  giving  instance  in  a Bohemian  Baron 
that  was  so  troubled  by  a Philter  taken.  Not  that  there  is  any 
power  at  all  in  those  spels,  charmes,  characrers,  and  barbarous 
words ; but  that  the  Devil  doth  use  such  meanes  to  delude 
them.  Ut  fdeles  hide  magos  (saith  ^Libanius)  in  officio  re^ 
tineat,  turn  in  consortium  inalef actorwn  vocet. 


SUBSEC.  IV. 


Stars  a cause.  Signes  from  Physiognomy,  Metoposcopy, 

Chiromancy. 


Natural  causes,  are  either  Primary  and  Universal,  or 
Secundary,  and  more  Particular.  Primary  causes  are  the 
Heavens,  Planets,  Stars,  &c.  by  their  influence'  (as  our  Astro- 
logers hold)  producing  this  and  such  like  effects.  I will  not 
here  stand  to  discusse  obith',  whether  Stars  be  causes  or 
Signes  ; or  to  apologize  for  judicial  Astrology.  If  either  vSex- 
tus  Empericus,  Picus  Mirandula,  Sextus  ab  Heminga,  Pcreriiis, 
Lrastus,  Chambers,  &c.  have  so  far  prevailed  with  any  man* 
that  he  will  attribute  no  vertue  at  all  to  the  Heavens,  or  to 


manimas  procsiccanl,  solo  lac  tu  noda- 
feraT'  mcdicina  c u.aro  noli  po- 

CPU..™ ‘scM.z?f fiver'"™ 

Sun. 
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Sun,  or  Moon,  more  dian  he  doth  to  their  signcs  at  an  Innc- 
keeper’s  post,  or  tradesman’s  shop,  or  generally  coiidemne  all 
such  Astrological  Aphorismcs  approved  by  experience  : I refer 
him  to  Bellantius,  Pirov^nus,  Marascallerus,  Goclenius, 
Christopher  Heidon,  &c.  If  thou  shalt'aske  mcwhar.I  think  ; 

I must  answer,  nam  K doctis  hisce  erroribus  versatiis  sum,  ■ 
they  do  incline,  but  not  compel ; no  necessity  at  all:  agunt 

non  cogunt : and  so  gently  Incline,  that  a wise  man  may  resist 
them;  sapiens  dominahiiur  astris : they  rule  us,  but  God 
rules  them.  All  this  (me  thinks)  "Joh.  de  Indagine hath  com- 
prized in  brief,  Quuri'is  a me  quantum  in  nobis  operantiir 
astra  f idic.  “ Wilt  thou  know  how  far  the  Stars  work  upon 
us  ? I say  they  do  but  incline,  and  that  so  gently,  that  if  we 
will  be  ruled  by  reason,  they  have  no  power  over  us  but  if  we 
follow  our  own  nature,  and  be  led  by  sense,  they  do  as  much  in 
us,  as  in  brute  beasts,  and  we  are  no  better.”  So  that,  I hope, 

I may  justly  conclude  with  “Cajetan,  Caelum  is  vehiculum 
divin^e'viriutis,  Kc.  that  the  heaven  is  God’s  instrument,  by 
mediation  of  which  he  governs  and  disposeth  these  elementary 
bodies;  or  a great  book,  whose  letters  are  the  Stars,  (as  one 
cals  it)  wherein  are  written  many  strange  things  for  such  as  can 
read,  “ p or  an  excellent  harp,  made  by  an  eminent  workman, 
on  which,  he  that  can  but  play,  wil  make  most  admirable  mu- 
sick.  But  to  the  purpose. 

Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  “ that  a Physitian  without  the 
knowledge  of  Stars  can  neither  understand  the  cause  or  cure  A 
of  any  disease  either  of  this,  or  Gout,  not  so  much  as  Tooth-  ' 
ache  ; except  he  see  the  peculiar  geniture  and  Scheme  of  the 
party  affected.”  And  for  this  proper  malady,  he  will  have  the  ‘ 
principal  and  primary  cause  of  it  proceed  from  the  Heaven, 
ascribing  more  to  Stars  then  humors,  “ ’’and  that  the  constel-  . 
iation  alone  many  times,  produceth  melancholy,  all  other  causes 
set  apart.”  He  gives  instance  in  Lunatick  persons,  that  are 
deprived  of  their  wits  by  the  Moone’s  motion  ; and  in  another 
place,  referres  all  to  the  Ascendent,  and  will  have  the  true  and 
chief  cause  of  it  to  be  sought  from  the  Stars.  Neither  is  it  his 

" Astra  resjunt  homines,  & regit  astra  Dcus.  " Chirom.  !ib.  Quasns  a me 
-V-arUum  oper.ntur  astra  ? d co,  in  nos  nihil  astra  urgere,  sed  animos  praecln^s  j 
tralierc  ; qui  sic  tamcn  liberi  sunt,  ut  si  ducem  sequantur  rationem,  nihil  eth-  . 
riant,  sin  vero  naturam,  id  agere  quod  ;n  brutis  lore.  “ Cctlum  ychicuium 
diviniv  vinutis,  cujus  mediante  mom,  lumine  & influentia,  Deus ! Clemen  • 
taria  corpora  ordinal  & disponii  Th.  de  ViO.  Cajtitanus  in  tsa.  104.  p nn 
du;  istc  quasi  lyra  ab  exccHcntissimo  quodam  artilicc  concinnata,  qticm  qm  -n 
none  mirabilcs  cliciet  harmonias.  J.  Dee.  Aphonsmo  11.  i Medicus  sine  -jfi 
ruch  peritia  nihil  cst,  &c.  nisi  gcnesim  snverit,  ne  tantillum  potent,  hb.  oc  j 
potla".  Constellatio  in  causa  cst ; & influcntia  coeli  morhum  hunc 
mterdum  omnibus  aliis  amof.s.  Et  alibi.  Ongo  cjus  a Coilo  peienda  esc.  r- 

nioibis  ameiitiunt.  . • . ''J 

opinion  a 


ihiM' 'iTritiifri  I irfi  . 
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opinion  only,  but  of  many  Galenists  and  Philosophers,  fhoiip-h 
they  not  so  srifly  and  peremptorily  maintain  as  much.  “ This 
variety  ot  Melancholy  symptomes  proceeds  from  the  Stars,” 
saith  " Mclancthon  : The  most  generous  melancholy,  as'that  of 
Augustus,  cQines  from  the  conjunction  of  Saturne  and  Jupiter 
in  Libra : the  bad,  as  that  of  Catiline’s,  from  the  meeting  of 
Saturne  and  the  Moon  in  Scorpio.  Jovianus  Pontaniis  in  his 
10.  book,  and  13.  Chap,  de  rebus  coelesfibiis^  discourseth  to 
this  purpose  at  large.  Ex  atrd  bile  varii  generantur  morbi. 
Sc.  “ ‘ many  diseases  proceed  from  black  choler,  as  it  shall  be 
hot  or  cold  ; and  though  it  be  cold  in  its  own  nature,  yet  it  is 
apt  to  be  heated,  as  water  may  be  made  to  boyle,  and  burn  as 
bad  as  fire  ; or  made  cold  as  ice  : and  thence  proceed  such  va- 
riety of  symptomes,  some  mad,  some  solitary,  some  lauc^h, 
some  rage,”  &c.  I he  cause  of  all  which  intemperance \e 
wil  have  chiefly  and  primarily  proceed  from  the  Heavens, 
“ “from  the  position  of  Mars,  Saturne,  and  Mercury.”  His- 
Aphoiismes  be  these,  “ ’"  Mercury  in  any  geniture,  if  he  shall 
Defend  in 'Virgo,  or  Pisces  his  opposite  signe,  and  that  in 
the  Horoscope,  irradiated  by  those  quaitile  aspects  of  Saturne 

childe  shall  be  mad  or  melancholy.”  Again, 

> He  that  shall  have  Saturne  and  Mars,  the  one  culminatina, 
the  other  m the  4.  house,  when  he  shall  be  borne,  shall  be 
melancholy,  ot  which  he  shall  be  cured  in  time,  if  Mercury 
behold  them.  ^ If  the  Moon  be  in  conjunction  or  opposi- 
tion at  the  birth  time  with  the  Sun,  Saturne  or  Mars,  or  in  a 
quartile  aspect  with  them,  malo  cedi  loco,  Leovitius  adds) 
many  diseases  are  signified,- especially  the  Head  and  Brain  is 
like  to  be  mis-aficeted  with  pernicious  humours,  to  be  melan- 
choly,  lunatick,  or  mad,”  Cardan  adds,  <iuaTtd  land  nalos 
Jxhpses  Larth-quakes.  Garesus  and  Leovitius  will  have  the 
chiefjndgment  to  be  taken  from  the  Lord  of  the  geniture,  or 
when  there  is  an  aspect  betwixt  tlie  Moon  and  Mercury,  and 
neither  behold  the  Horoscope,  or  Saturne  and  Mars  shall  be 
xrd  ot  the  present  conjunction  or  opposition  in  Sagittary  or 
l-.sces,  ot  the  Sun  or  Moon,  such  persons  are  commLly  ^,1 

m M'-'-’ncliolia,  liabelctclcslcs 

morbi  perinde  ut  insc  I W • r • ' gencraiuur 

cip.cndo  quam  aplissiina  r sc  habucrit,  quum  utriq;  sus- 

afhritur  a ralorc  ut  ardc-it*  or  a f ^ * suaptc  natura  frigida  sit.  Annon  aqua  sic 

rictas  distinaionum,  alii  dt-m  ^ uT‘'” 

itcnd.mi  plurimum  confert  rf  ct  h Posliu^  &r  gig- 

nuura  in  m ct  V nrlu-fi  , • ^ ^ siiu  , &.c.  * ^ <-0>-ioticsal'.cujusgc- 

Ctiam  a vci  h □ radit/nc^c  nTi  li'iroscopum  partiliter  tenuciit  atq; 

b t't  efbabet,  alarum  in  odm  nisania  vexabitur.  >•  Qui 

melancholicus  crit,  d quu  s mabitilr'^’si^j^'ll"^  ‘nio  oitlo,  cum  in  lucein  vcnciit, 
^'OUC  natus,  Aut  Luna\  us  " u ‘Incn"  ‘ 

leptick 
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leptick,  dote,  Demoniacal,  Melancholy:  but  see  more  of 
these  Aphorismes  in  the  above-named  Pontanus.  Garceus 
cap.  23.  de  Jud.  genitur.  Schoner.  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  which  he 
hath  gathered  out  of  Ptolomy,  Albubater,  and  some  other 
Arabians,  Junctine,  Ranzovius,  Lindhout,  Origan,  See.  but 
these  men  you  will  reject  peradventure,  as  Astrologers,  and 
therefore  partial  Judges;  then  hear  the  testimony  of  Physitians, 
Galenists  themselves,  ‘’Carlo  confesseth  t e influence  of  Stars 
to  have  a great  hand  to  this  peculiar  disease,  so  doth  Jason 
Pratensis,  Lonicerius  pr^fat.  de  Apoplexif  Ficinus,,  Ferae- 
lius,  &c.  '■  P.  Cnemander  acknowledgeth  the  Stars  an  univer- 

sal cause,  the  particular  from  Parents,  and  the  use  of  the  six 
non-natural  things,  Baptista  Port.  mag.  l.\.  c.  10,  12,  15. 
will  have  them  causes  to  every  particular  individium.  In- 
stances and  examples,  to  evince  the  truth  of  those  Aphorisms, 
are  common  amongst  those  Astrologian  Treatises.  Cardan,  in 
his  37.  geniture,  gives  instance  in  Math.  Bolognius.  Camerar. 
hor.  natalit.  centiir.  7.  genii.  6,  7.  of  Daniel  Gare,  and 

others  ; but  see  Gracaus  cap.  33.  Luc.  Gauricus.  Traci.  6.  de 
Azemenis^  the  time  of  this  melancholy  is,  when  the  sig- 
nificators  of  any  geniture  are  directed  according  to  Art,  as  the 
Hor:  Moon,  Hylech,  &c.  to  the  hostile  beames  or  termes  of 
b and  especially,  or  any  fixed  Star  of  their  nature,  or  if  h 
by  his  revolution,  or  transitus,  shall  offend  any  of  those  radical 
promissors  in  the  geniture. 

Other  signes  there  are  taken  from  Physiognomy,  Metopos- 
copy,  Chiromancy,  which  because  Joh.  de  Indagine,  and  Rot- 
man  the  Landgrave  of  Hassia  his  Mathematician,  not  longe 
since  in  his  Chiromancy  ; Baptista  Porta  in  his  celestial  Physi- 
ognomy, have  proved  to  hold  great  affinity  with  Astrology,  to 
satisfie  the  curious,  I am  the  more  willing  to  insert. 

The  general  notions  ‘‘Physiognomers  give,  be  these;  Black 
colour,  argues  natural  melancholy ; so  doth  leanness,  hirsuit- 
ness,  broad  veines,  much  hair  on  the  browes,”  saith  ®Grata- 
narblus  cap.  7.  and  a little  Head,  out  of  Aristotle,  high  san- 
guine, red  colour,  shewes  head  melancholy  ; they  that  stutter 
and  are  bald,  will  be  soonest  melancholy,  (as  Avicenna  sup- 
p.osetli)  by  reason  of  the  dryness  of  their  brains  ; but  he  that  will 
know  more  of  the  several  signes  of  humors  and  wits  out  of 


» Ptolomaeus  centiioquio,  & quadripartito  tribuit  omnium  melanGhoUcoram 
jymptoraa  syderum  iiifiuentis.  Aric  Mcdica.  acccdunt  ad  has  causas  af- 

lecdoncs  syderum.  Plurimum  incitant  & provocant  influentiae  crelestes.  Vel- 
curio  lib.  4.  cap.  15.  ' Hildesheim  spicel.  2.  dc  mel.  ^ Job.  de  Indag. 

cap.  9.  MontaUus  cap.  22.  ' Caput  parvum  qui  liabent  cereljium  & spiritus 

pierumq;  angusto?,  facile  incident  in  Melancholiam  rubicundi.  .^Etius  Idem 
Montaitus  c.  21-  e Galcno- 


Physiognomy^ 
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Physiognomy,  let  him  consult  with  old  Adamantus  and  Pole- 
mus,  that  comment,  or  rather  paraphrase  upon  Aristotle’s  Phy- 
siognomy, Baptista  Porta’s  fbur  pleasant  books,  Michael  Scot 
de  secretis  naturae,  John  de  Indagine,  Montaltus,  Antony 
Zara.  anat.  ingeniorurn.  sect.  1.  memb.  13.  <S('  lib.  4. 

Chiromancy  hath  these  Aphorismes  to  foretel  melancholy. 
Tasneir.  lib.  5.  cap.  2.  who  hath  comprehended  the  sum  of 
John  de  Indagine:  Tricassus,  Corvinus,  and  others  in  his 
book,  thus  hath  it ; ^ The  Saturnine  line  going  from  the  Ras- 

cetta  through  the  hand,  to  Saturne’s  mount,  and  there  inter- 
sected by  certain  little  lines,  argues  melancholy  ; so  if  the  vital 
and  natural  make  an  acute  angle,  Aphorisme  100.  The  Satur- 
nine, Epatick  and  natural  lines,  making  a grosse  triangle  in  the 
hand,  argue  as  much;”  which  Goclenius  cap.  5.  Chiros.  re- 
peats verbatim  out  of  him.  In  general  they  conclude  all,  that 
if  Saturne’s  mount  be  full  of  many  small  lines  and  intersections 
“ gsuch  men  are  most  part  melancholv,  miserable  and  full  of 
disquietnesse,  care  and  trouble,  continually  vexed  with  anxious 
and  bitter  thoughts,  always  sorrowful,  fearful,  suspitious ; they 
<lelight  in  husbandry,  buildings,  pooles,  marshes,  springs, 
woods,  walkes,  &c.”  Thaddaeus  Haggesius,  in  his  Metopos- 
copia,  hath  certain  Aphorisms  derived  from  Saturne’s  lines  in 
the  fore-head,  by  which  he  collects  a melancholy  disposition ; 
and  **  Baptista  Porta  makes  observations  from  those  other  parts 
of  the  body,  as  if  a spot  be  over  the  spleen  ; “ ‘ or  in  the  nailes ; 
if  it  appear  black,  it  signifieth  much  care,  grief,  contention, 
and  Melancholy The  reason  he  refers  to  the  humors,  and 
gives  instance  in  himself,  that  for  seven  years  space  he  had  such 
black  spots  in  his  nailes,  and  all  that  while  was  in  perpetual 
X.aw-sutes,  controversies  for  his  inheritance,  fear,  loss  of  ho- 
nor, banishment,  grief,  care,  &c.  and  when  his  miseries  end- 
ed, the  black  spots  vanished.  Cardan  in  his  book  de  libris 
pr’opriis,  tels  such  a story  of  his  own  person,  that  a little  be- 
fore his  son  s death,  he  had  a black  spot,  w’hich  appeared  in 
one  of  his  nailes  ; and  dilated  it  self  as  he  came  nearer  to  his 
ynd.  But  I am  overtedious  in  these  toyes,  which  howsoever, 
m some  men’s  too  severe  censures,  they  may  be  held  absurd 
and  ridiculous,  I am  the  bolder  to  insert,  as  not  borrowed  from 
circumforancan  Rogues  and  Gipsies,  but  out  of  the  writings  of 

Satur^r'i  mediam  mnnum  dccurrcns,  usq;  adradicem  montis 

ranM  ^ arguit  mdancholicos.  Aplmris.  78.  8 Agi- 

oXumur?n >nquiciudimbus,  neq;  unquam  a solitudine  liberi  sunt, 

semper  tristes,  suspitiosi,  mc- 

f'aaginc  hb.  I.  Caelcstis  Fhysiognom.  lib.  10.  * Can.  14  lib  5 

»^ore  in  w“rd*e  significant,  ab  hu- 

worthy 
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worthy  Philosophers,  and  Physitlans,  yet  living  some  of  them, 
and  religious  Professors  in  famous  Universities,  who  are  able  to 
patronize  that  which  they  have  said,  and  vindicate  themselves 
from  all  cavillers  and  ignorant  persons. 


SUBSEC.  V. 

Old  age  a cause, 

SECUNDARY  peculiar  causes  efficient,  so  called  in  respect 
of  the  other  precedent,  are  either  congenita,  internee^  in- 
natcB  as  they  terme  them,  inward,  innate,  inbred;  or  else  out- 
ward and  adventitious,  which  happen  to  us  after  we  are  borne: 
congenite  or  borne  with  us,  are  either  natural,  as  old  age,  or 
pr^eter  naturam  '’Fernelius  cals  it)  that  distemperature, 
which  we  have  from  our  Parent’s  seed,  it  being  an  hereditary 
disease.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  natural  to  all,  and  which 
no  man  living  can  avoid,  is  old  age,  which  being  cold  and 
drie,  and  of  the  same  qualitie  as  Melancholy  is,  must  needs 
cause  it,  by  diminution  of  spirits  and  substance,  and  increasing 
of  adust  humors;  Therefore  '' Melancthon  avers  out  of  Aris- 
totle, as  an  undoubted  truth.  Senes  plerumjue  delirasse  in  se-- 
7iectd,  that  old  men  familiarly  dote,  ob  atram  bilem,  for  black 
choler,  which  is  then  superabundant  in  them  : and  Rhasis  that 
Arabian  Physitian  in  his  Cont.  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  cals  it  “ ' a ne- 
cessary and  inseparable  accident,”  to  all  old  and  decrepit  per- 
sons. After  70  years  (as  the  Psalmist  saith)  “ ^all  is  trouble  and 
sorrow ;”  and  common  experience  confirmes  the  truth  of  it  in 
weak  and  old  persons,  especially  in  such  as  have  lived  In  ac- 
tion all  their  lives,  had  great  imployment,  much  business,  much 
command,  and  many  servants  to  over-see,  and  leave  off  ex 
abrupto ; as  ^ Charls  the  fift  did  to  King  Philip,  resigne  up  all 
on  a sudden  ; they  are  overcome  with  melancholy  in  an  in- 
stant : or  if  they  do  continue  in  such  courses,  they  dote  at 
last,  ( senex  bis  puer ) and  are  not  able  to  manage  their  es- 
tates through  common  infirmities  incident  in  their  age ; full  of 
ache,  sorrow  and  grief.  Children  again, . dizards,  they  Carle 
many  times  as  they  sit,  and  talk  to  themselves,  they  are  angry, 
waspish,  displeased  with  every  thing,  “ suspitious  of  all,  way- 
ward, covetous,  hard,  (saith  Tully)  selfe-willed,  superstitious, 
selfe-conceited,  braggers  and  admirers  of  themselves,”  as 

•’  Lib.  1.  Path.  cap.  11.  ' Venit  enim  properata  mails  inopina  seneclus: 

ct  dolor  astatem  jussit  inessc  mcam  Boethius  met.  1.  de  consol.  Ph-los.  Cap. 
de  humoribus,  lib.  deAnima.  ' Ncce.ssarium  accidens  dccrepitis,  et  insepa- 
labile.  *Psa.  90.  10.  f Mctcran.  Bclg.  hist.  lib.  1. 

6 Balthasar 
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’ Balthasar  Castalio  hath  truly  noted  of  them  \ This  natural  infir- 
mity is  most  eminent  in  old  women,  and  such  as  are  poor, 
solitary,  live  in  most  base  esteem  and  beggery,  or  such  as  are 
Witches ; Insomuch  that  Wierus,  Baptista  Porta,  Ulricus  Mo- 
litor,  Ldwicus,  do  refer  all  that  witches  are  said  to  do,  to  Ima- 
gina  ion  alone,  and  this  humor  of  melancholy.  And  whereas 
it  is^  controverted,  whether  they  can  bewitch  cattle  to  death, 
ride  in  the  ayreupon  a CoulstalFe  out  of  a Chimney-top,  trans- 
toiine  themselves  into  Cats,  Dogs,  &c.  translate  bodies  from 
place  to  place,  meet  in  companies,  and  dance,  as  they  do,  or 
have  carnal  copulation  with  the*  Devil,  tliey  ascribe  all  to  this 
redundant  melancholy,  which  domineers  in  them,  to  ^ somni- 
ftrous  potions,  and  naturall  causes,  the  Devil’s  policy.  Non 
Ledunt  omnino  (saith  Wierus)  aut  quid  minim  faciunt  ( de 
La  mils  I fj.  3.  cap.  36. J ut  putatiir,  solam  vitiatam  habent 
p-mntasiam;  they  do  no  such  wonders  at  all,  only  their 
Braines  are  crazed.  “"'They  think  they  are  Witches,  and 
can  do  hurt,  but  do  not.”  But  this  opinion  Bodine,  Erastus, 
Dan^us,  ^Tibanius,  Sebastian  Michaelis,  Campanella  de  Sen- 
su  rerum  hb.  4.  cap.  9.  * Dandinus  the  [esuite,  lib.  2.  de  AjiU 
ma  explode;  "Cicogna  confutes  at  large.  That  Witches  are 
melancholy,  they  deny  not,  but  not  out  of  corrupt  phantasie 
^ne,  so  to  delude  themselves  and  others,  or  to  produce  such 


SUBSEC.  ,VI. 


Parents  a cause  by  propagation. 

TPHAT  other  inward  inbred  cause  of  Melancholy,  is  our 
temperature,  in  whole  or  part,  which  we  receive  from 
)ur  Parers,  vvhich  fFernelius  cals  PrcEternaturam,  or  un- 
i^ural.  It  being  an  hereditary  disease;  for  as  he  justifies, 
fuale  parentum  ma.vimc  patris  semen  obtigerit,  tales  eva- 
lint  stmilares  spermaticceq;  partes,  quoamcq;  etiam  morbo 
(Iter  quum  general  tenetur,  cum  semine  transfert  in  Pro- 

nH  temperature  of  the  father  is,  such  is  the  son’s, 

d look  what  disease  the  father  had  when  he  begot  him,  his 

ilJ.  de  sen^tuuf  ' difficiles  senes,  si  qunsrimus,  etiam  avari, 

li.Iauti,  ddin  sunerctit'  I ^ Aulico.  Senes  av  iri,  morosi,  jactabundi, 

Solanum  ooiu  lifni  , Lib.  .3.  de  Lamiis,  cap.  17.  ct  18, 

ou  cst  lis  ah  i.iim^  1 infantum,  See.  ‘ Cor- 

rc  quan  Jo  non  Isdun^  phantasi.^  Nymanus.  m puj^nt  sc  l.-e- 

It,  atrjc  bilis  inanf-m  m Imaginatioms  vim  reterre  conati 

m f ma^r  1 i laborem  susceperunt.  - Lib.  3.  cap.  4. 
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son  will  have  after  him,  “ Pand  is  as  well  inheritour  of  his  in- 
firmities, as  of  his  lands.  And  where  the  complexion  and  con- 
stitution of  the  father  is  corrupt,  there  ('’  saith  Roger  Bacon) 
the  complexion  and  constitution  of  the  son  must  needs  be  cor- 
rupt, and  so  the  corruption  is  derived  from  the  father  to  the 
soli.”  Now  this  doth  not  so  much  appear  in  the  composition 
ot  the  Body,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  “ ‘ in  habit, 
proportion,  scarres,  and  other  lineaments  ; but  in  manners  and 
conditions  of  the  Minde, 

Et  patrum  in  natos  abeunt  cum  semine  mores.” 

Seleucus  had  an  anchor  on  his  thigh,  so  had  his  posterity,  as 
Trogus  records  1.  15.  Lepidus  in  Pliny  1.  7.  c.  I7.  was  pur- 
blinde,  so  was  his  son.  That  famous  family  of  ^Enobarbi, 
were  known  of  old,  and  so  surnamed  from  their  red  beards, 
the  Austrian  lip,  and  those  Indians  flat  noses  are  propagated, 
the  Bavarian  chin,  and  goggle  eyes  amongst  the  Jews,  as  * Eux- 
torfius  observes;  their  voyce,  pace,  gesture,  lookes,  are  like- 
wise derived  with  all  the  rest  of  their  conditions  a.nd  infirmities  ; 
such  a mother,  such  a daughter  ; their  very  “ affections  Lem- 
niiis  contends  “ to  follow  their  seed,  and  the  malice  and  bad 
conditions  of  children  are  many  times  wholly  to  be  imputed  to 
their  parents  I need  not  therefore  make  any  doubt  of  Me- 
lancholy, but  that  it  is  an  hereditai-y  disease.  * Paracelsus  in 
express  words  affinnes  it  lih.  de  morb.  amentiu'in  To.  4. 
1 r.  1 . so  doth  y Crato  in  an  Epistle  of  his  to  Monavius.  So 
doth  Bruno  Seldelius  in  his  book  de  morbo  incurab . Montal- 
tus  proves,  cap.  11.  out  of  Hippocrates  and  Plutarch,  that  such 
hereditary  dispositions  are  frequent,  K hanc  ( inquit  J fen  reor 
ob  participatam  melancholicani  intemperantiam  (speaking 
of  a patient)  I think  he  became  so  by  participation  of  Melan- 
choly. Daniel  Sennertus  lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  9.  will  have  his 
melancholy  constitution  derived  not  only  from  the  fatlierto  the 
son,  but  to  the  whole  family  sometimes  ; 2uandoque  totis  fa^ 
7)iiliis  hereditativam.  ^ Forestus,  in  his  Medicinal  observations, 
illustrates  this  point,  with  an  example  of  a merchant  his  Pati- 

V Ut  filii  non  tam  possessionum  quam  naovborum  haeredcs  sint.  ^ Epist. 

dc  secretis  artis  et  naturae  c.  7.  nam  in  hoc  quod  patres  corrupt!  sunt,  generant 
fiUoscorruptaecomplexionis,  et  compositionis,  et  filii  eorum  cadem  dc  causa 
sc  corrumpunt,  et  sic  derivatu  corruptio  a patribus  ad  filios.  ‘ Non  tarn  (in- 
q'uit  Hippocrates)  gibbos  et  cicatrices  oris  et  corporis  habitum  agnoscis  ex  us, 
^d  verum  incessum  gestus,  mores,  morbos,  &c.  ‘ Synagog.  Jud. 

fectus  parentum  in  foetus  transeunt,  et  puerorum  malicia  parentibus  imputanda, 
lib.  4.  cap.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  mirac.  * Ex  pituitosis  pituUosi,  ex  bihosis  bi- 
liosi,  ex  lienosis  et  mclancholicis  mclancholici.  Epist.  174.  in  Scoltz.  nas- 
citur  nobiscum  ilia  aliturq;  & una  cum  parentibus  habemus  malum  hunc  assem.' 
To.  Pelcsius  lib.  2.  de  cura  humanorum  alFectuum.  * Lib.  10.  observat,  15. 

ent, 
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cnt,  that  had  this  infirmity  by  inheritance  ; so  doth  Rodericus 
a Fonseca.  Tom.  1 . consul.  69.  by  an  instance  of  a young  man 
that  was  so  affected  ex  matre  mclancholica^  had  a Melancholy 
mother,  K viciu  melancholico,  and  bad  diet  together.  Lodo- 
vicus  Mercatus,  a Spanish  Physitian,  in  that  excellent  Tract, 
which  he  hath  lately  written  of  hereditary  diseases  Tom.  2. 
oper.  lib.  5.  reckons  up  Leprosle,  as  those  * Galbots  In  Gascony, 
hereditary  Lepers,  Pox,  Stone,  Gout,  Epilepsie,  &c.  Amongst 
the  rest,  this  and  Madnesse  after  a set  time  comes  to  many, 
which  he  cals  a miraculous  thing  In  nature,  and  sticks  for  ever 
to  them  as  an  incurable  habit.  And  that  which  is  more  to  b^; 
wondered  at,  It  skips  in  some  families  the  father,  and  goes  to 
the  son,  “ or  takes  every  other,  and  sometimes  every  third  in 
a llneall  descent,  and  doth  not  always  produce  the  same,  but 
some  like,  and  a symbolizing  disease.”  These  secundary  causes 
lienee  derived,  are  commonly  so  powerful,  that  (as  Wolphius 
holds)  srepe  mutant  decreta  syderimiy  they  do  often  alter  the 
primary  causes,  and  decrees  of  the  heavens.  For  these  reasons 
belike  the  Church  and  common-wealth,  humane  and  divine 
laws,  have  conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  diseases,  forbidding 
such  marriages  as  are  any  whit  allyed ; and  as  Mercatus  ad- 
viseth  all  families,  to  take  such,  si  fieri  possit  quee  maxime 
distant  natura^  and  to  make  choice  of  those  that  are  most 
differing  in  complexion  from  them  ; if  they  love  their  own, 
and  respect  the  common  good.  And  sure,  I think,  it  hath  been 
ordered  by  God’s  especial  providence,’  that  in  all  ages  there 
should  be  (as  usually  there  is)  once  in  ^ 600.  years,  a transmi- 
gration of  Nations,  to  amend  and  purifie  their  blood,  as  we 
alter  seed  upon  our  land,  and  that  there  should  be  as  it  were  an 
inundation  of  those  Northern  Goths  and  Vandales,  and  many 
such  like  people  which  came  out  of  that  Continent  of  Scandia, 
and  Sarmatia  (as  some  suppose)  and  over-ran  as  a deluge  most 
part  of  Europe  and  Africk,  to  alter  for  our  good,  our  com- 
plexions, which  were  much  defaced  with  hereditary  infirmities, 
which  by  our  lust  and  intemperance  we  had  contracted.  A 
sound  generation  of  strong  and  able  men  were  sent  amongst  us, 
as  those  Northern  men  usually  are,  innocuous,  free  from  riot, 
and  free  from  diseases  ; to  qualifie  and  make  us  as  those  poor 
naked  Indians  are  generally  at  this  day;  and  those  about  Brasile 
(as  a late  'Writer  observes)  in  the  Isle  of  Maragnan,  free  from 

» Maginus  Geog.  Saepc  non  eundem,  sed  similem  producit  effectum, 

* n*  parentc  transit,  in  nepotem.  ' Dial,  pracfix.  geniiuvis  Lcovidi. 

iso  in.  dc  rep.  cap.  dc  periodis  rcip.  ® Cl.audius  Abaville  Gapudiion  >n  his 
voyage  to  Maragnan.  1614.  cap.  45.  Nemo  iere  aegrotus,  sano  omnes  & ro- 
busto  torporc,  vivunt  annos.  120,  140.  sine  Medici na.  Idem  Hector  Boetldus 
ae  insulis  Orchad.  & Damianus  a Goes  de  Scandia. 

P 2 
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all  hereditary  diseases,  or  other  contagion,  whereas  \vitliout 
help  of  Physick  they  live  commonly  120  years  or  more;  as  in 
the  Orchades  and  many  other  places.  Such  arc  the  common 
effects  of  temperance  and  intemperance  but  I will  descend  to 
particulars,  and  shew  by  what  mcanes,  and  by  v/liom  especially, 
this  infirmity  is  derived  unto  us. 

Filii  ex  senibiis  na/i,  rend  sunt  finni  temper  amend.,  old 
men’s  children  are  seldom  of  a good  temperament,  as  Scoltzius 
supposeth,  consult.  117,  and  therefore  most  apt  to  this  disease; 
and  as  Levinus  Lemnius  farther  addes,  old  men  beget  most 
part  wayward,  peevish,  sad,  melancholy  sons,  and  seldom 
merry.  Pie  that  begets  a child  on  a full  stomach,  will  either 
have  a sicke  childe,  or  a crazed  son  (as  s Cardan  thinks)  con- 
tradict. med.  lib.  I.  contradict.  18.  or  if  the  parents  be  sick 
or  have  any  great  pain  of  the  head,  or  megrim,  headach, 
(HieronimusWolfius*'  doth  instance  in  a childe  of  Sebastian  Cas- 
talio’s)  if  a drunken  man  get  a childe,  it  will  never  likely 
have  a good  brain,  as  Gellius  argues,  lib.  12.  cap.  1.  Ebrii 
gignunt  Ebi'ios,  one  drunkard  begets  another,  saith  ‘ Plutarch. 
synip.  lib.  1.  quest.  5.  whose  sentence  Lemnius  approves, 
1.  l.c.  4.  Alsarius  Crutius  Gai.  de  qui  sit  med.  cent.  3. 
fol.  182.  Macrobius  lib.  1.  Avicenna  lib.  3.  Fen.  21. 
Tract.  1.  cap.  8.  and  Aristole  himself  sect.  2.  prob.  4.  foolish, 
drunken,  or  hair-brain  women,  most  part  bring  forth  children 
like  unto  themselves,  morosos  k langiiidos,  and  so  likewise 
he  that  lies  with  a menstruous  woman.  Intemperantia  vene- 
ris., quam  in  nautis  prcesertiin  insectaiiir  ^ Lemnius,  qui  ux- 
oresineunt,  mdldmenstrui  decursus  ratione  habitd,  nec  ob- 
servato  interlunio,  prxeipua  causa  est,  noxia,  pernidosa, 
concubitum  hunc  exitialem  idea,  pestiferum  vocat.  ^Rodo- 
ricus  a Castro  Lusitanus,  detestantur  ad  unum  omnes  medici, 
turn  SC  quartd  land  concepti,  infxlices  pleriunque  SC  amenteSy 
deliriy  stolidi,  morbosi,  impuri,  nival  id  i,  tetra  hie  sordidly 
minime  vitaleSy  omnibus  bonis  corporis  atque  animi  destitud: 
ad  labor em  natiy  si  seniores,  inquit  Eustathius,  ut  Hercules, 
SC.  alii.  Judeei  maxime  insectantur  f cedinn  hunCy  SC  immun- 

dum  apud  Christianos  Concubitum,  ut  illicitum  abhorrenty 
SC  apud  suos  prohibent ; SC  quod  Chrisiiani  ioties  leprosi, 
amenteSy  tot  morbili,  impedgineSy  alphi,  psora,  cutis  SC 


^ Lib.  4.  c.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  niir.  Tctricos  plcninquc  filios  senes  progene 
rant  & tristes,  rarius  c.xliilaratos.  « Coitus  super  repletioncm  pessimus,  & 

■/ilii  qui  turn  gignuntur,  .aut  morbosi  sunt,  aut  stolidi.  Dial,  prxfix.  Leo- 

vito.  dc  c'd.  libcris.  De  occult,  nat.  mir.  temulcntx  & stolidai 

mulicrcs  Jiberos  plerunque  producunt  sibi  similes.  ‘ Lib. ‘2.  c.»8.  dc  occult, 
nat.  mir.  Good  Master  Schoolmaster  do  notLnglish  this.  * De  n.n.  muL 

1 b.  5.  cap.  4.  Luxdoiphius  c.  31.  Synag.  Jud.  Ezek.  18. 

faciei 
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faciei  decolorationes,  tarn  multi  morhi  Epidemici,  acerh^ 
's  ve?tenosi  siut,  in  liunc  immundum  concubitum  rejiciunf 
ci'udclcs  in  pignova  vacant^  gui  quartd  hind pvofiucnte  hdc 
mensium  illuvie  concubiturn  kune  non perhorrescunt . Dam- 
navit  olim  divina  Lex,  h movie  mulctavit  hujusmodi  ho- 
mines, Lev.  IS.  20.  (Ss  inde  nati,  sigui  defovmcs  aut  mutili, 
pater  dilapidatus,  quod  non  conlincvet  ab  " unmundd  mu- 
liere.  Gregorius  Magnus,  petenti  Augustino  nunquut  apud 
" BrItatTnos  hujus)nodi  concubiturn  toleraret,^  severe  pronibuit 
viris  suis  turn  miseei'i  fceminas  in  eonsuc.tis  suis  menstruis, 
Se.  I spare  to  English  this  which  I have  said.  ^ Another 
cause  some  give,  inordinate  Diet,  as  if  a man  eat  Garlick,  Ony- 
ons,  fast  overmucli,  study  too  hard,  be  over-sorrowful,  dull, 
heavy,  dejected  in  minde,  perplexed  in  his  thoughts,  fearful, 
&c.  “ their  children  (saith  r Cardan  subtil,  lib.  \S.)  will  be 
much  subject  to  madness  and  melancholy ; for  if  the  spirits  ot 
the  brain  be  fusled,  or  mis-alFected  by  such  meanes,  at  such  a 
time,  their  children  will  be  fusled  in  the  brain  ; they  will  be 
dull,  heavy,  timerous,  discontented  all  their  lives.”  Some  are 
of  opinion"  and  maintain  that  paradox,  or  problem,  that  wise 
men  beget  commonly  fools  ; Suidas  ^ives  instance  in  Aristar- 
chus the  Grammarian,  duos  reliquit  jUios  xlristarehinn 
Aristachorum,  ambos  stiiltos;  and  which  Erasmus  urgeth  in 
his  Moria,  fools  beget  wise  men.  Card.  subt.  1.  12.  gives  this 
cause,  2u.oniam  spiritus  sapientiim  ob  stiidium  resolvunlury 
in  cerebrum  feruntur  d corde:  because  their  natural  spi- 

rits are  resolved  by  study,  and  turned  into  animal ; drawn  from 
the  heart,  and  those  other  parts  to  the  brain.  Lemnius  sub- 
scribes to  that  of  Cardan,  and  assignes  this  reason.  2uod  per- 
solvant  debitum  languide,  obseitanter,  unde  fad  us  d pa- 
rentum  generositate  desciscit : they  pay  their  debt  (as  Paul 
cals  it)  to  their  wives  remissely,  by  which  meanes  their  Chil- 
dren are  weaklings,  and  many  times  ideots  and  fooles. 

Some  other  causes  are  given,  which  properly  pertain,  and 
do  proceed  from  the  mother  : If  she  he  over-dul,  heavy,  angry, 
peevish,  discon  rented,  and  melancholy,  not  only  at  the  time  of 
conception,  hut  even  all  the  while  she  carries  the  child  in  her 
wombe  (saith  I'  ernelius  path.  1.  1.  11.)  her  son  will  be  so  like- 
wise affected,  and  worse,  as  * Lemnius  adds,  1.4.  c.7.  if  she 
grieve  overmuch,  be  discpiieted,  or  by  any  casualty  be  affrighted 
and  terrified  by  some  fcareful  object  heard  or  seen  she  endan- 


" Dnisius  obs.  lib.  3.  rap.  20.  ° Be  la.  F.rccl.  hist.  lib.  1.  r.  T{.  rc.spons.  10, 

f Nnin  spiritus  cerebri  .si  turn  male  aflic  iantur,  talcs  procrcant,  Sc  qualcs  lucrint 
alter  lus,  tales  filiorum  : cx  Iristibus  tvistes,  c.\  jucuiulis  jucundi  na.scunlur,-i^c. 
'Fol.  129.  mer.  Socraics  Children  w ere  fooks.  Sabcl.  ' Dc  occul.  nat. 

mir.  I’lca  morbus  mulicrum. 
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gers  her  childe,  and  spoiles  the  temperature  of  it ; for  the 
strange  imagination  of  a woman,  workes  effectually  upon  her 
infant,  that  as  Baptista  Porta  proves  ca.  /e'.s/w  1.  5.  c.  2. 

she  leaves  a mark  upon  it,  which  is  most  especially  seen  in  such 
as  prodigiously  long  for  such  and  such  meats,  the  cliilde  wil 
love  those  meates,  saith  Fernelius,  and  be  addicted  to  like  hu- 
mors : “ ‘ If  a great-bellied  woman  see  a Hate,  her  Chik.e  will 
often  have  an  Harelip,”  as  we  call  it.  Garcanis  de  Judiciis 
gemtiirarum  cap.  33.  hath  a memorable  example  of  one  I Ito- 
mas  Nickell  borne  in  the  city  of  Brandeburge,  1551.  “ “ that 
went  reeling  and  staggering  all  the  dayes  of  his  life,  as  if  he 
would  fail  to  the  ground,  because  his  mother  being  gieat  with 
childe  saw  a drunken  man  reeling  in  the  street.”  buch  an 
other  I fiiide  in  Martin  Wearichius  cum:  de  oitii  monstrorum 
c.  17.  I saw  (saith  he)  at  W'ittenberge  in  Germany  a Citizen 
that  looked  like  a carkass  ; I asked  him  the  cause,  he  n-p;yed, 
“ His  Mother  when  she  bore  hmi  in  her  wombe  saw  a car- 
kasse  by  chance,  and  was  so  sore  affrighted  wiin  it,  riiat  ea-  eo 
foetus  ei  assimilatuSy  from  a ghastly  impression  the  childe  was 
like  it.” 

So  many  several  wayes  are  we  plagued  and  punished  for  our 
father’s  defaults;  in  so  much  that  as  berneiius  truly  saith, 
“ ^ It  Is  the  greatest  part  of  our  felicity  to  be  wel-borii,  and  it 
were  happy  for  humane  kinde,  if  only  such  parents  as  are  sound 
of  body  and  minde,  should  be  suffered  to  marry.”  r\n  hus- 
bandman wil  sow  none  but  the  best  and  choicest  seed  upon  his 
land,  he  will  not  rear  a Bull  or  an  Hoise,  except  he  be  right 
shapen  in  all  parts,  or  permit  him  to  cover  a Mare,  except  he 
be  well  assured  of  his  breed  ; we  make  choice  of  the  best  Rams 
for  our  sheep,  rear  the  neatest  Kine,  and  keep  the  i est  dogs, 
Quanto  id  cliligentius  in  prQcreandis  liberis  ohservandum  ? 
And  how  careful  then  should  we  be  in  begetting  of  our  chil- 
dren ? In  former  times  some  ^ Countries  have  t een  so  chary 
in  this  behalf,  so  stern,  that  if  a childe  were  crooked  or  de- 
formed in  body  or  minde,  they  made  him  away  ; so  did  the 
Indians  of  old  by  the  relation  of  Curtius,  and  manv  other 
wel-governed  commonwealths,  according  to  the  discipline  of 


* Baptista  Porta  loco  praed.  Ex  leporurn  intuitu  plcriq;  infantes  edunl  bifid# 
superiore  labello.  “ Quasi  mox  in  terrain  collapsurus,  per  omne  vitam  ince- 
debatcum  mater  gravida  ebrium  homiuem  sic  incedentem  viderat.  Ci'  tm 
facie  cadaverosa,  qui  dixit,  &c.  * Optimum  bene  nasci,  max  ma  pars  fasli- 

citatis  nostrae  bene  n.>sci ; quamobrem  prseclare  liumano  gencri  consulium  vidc- 
retur,  si  soli  parentes  bene  habiti  et  sani,  Lberis  operam  daren:.  Infantes 

infirmi  prsecipitio  necati.  Bohemus  lib.  3.  c.  3.  Apud  Laconcs  olim.  Lypsius 
epist.  8.5.  tent,  ad  Belgas,  Dionysio  Villerio,  si  quos  aliqua  mCmbrorum  parlo 
mutiles  nolaverint,  nccari  jubent. 
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those  times.  Heretofore  In  Scotland,  saith  ^ Hect.  Boetliius, 
“ if  any  were  visited  with  the  falling  sicknesse,  madness,  gout, 
leprosie,  or  any  such  dangerous  disease,  which  was  likely  to  be 
propagated  from  the  father  to  the  son,  he  was  instantly  gelded ; 
•a  woman  kept  fiom  all  company  of  men;  and  if  by  chance 
having  some  such  disease,  she  were  found  to  be  with  child,  she 
with  her  brood  were  buried  alive : And  this  was  done  for  the 

common  good,  lest  the  whole  Nation  should  be  injured  03  cor- 
rupted. A severe  doom  you  will  say,  and  not  to  be  used 
amongst  Christians,  yet  more  to  be  looked  into  then  it  is.  For 
now  by  our  too  much  facility  in  this  kinde,  in  giving  way  for 
all  to  marry  that  will,  too  much  liberty  and  indulgence  in  tole- 
rating all  sorts,  there  is  a vast  confusion  of  hereditary  diseases, 
no  family  secure,  no  man  almost  free  from  some  grievous  in- 
firmity or  other,  when  no  choice  is  had,  but  still  the  eldest 
must  marry,  as  so  many  stallions  of  the  race,  or  if  rich,  be  they 
fools  or  dizzards,  lame  or  maimed,  unable,  intemperate,  dis- 
solute, exhaust  through  riot,  as  he  said,  ^jure  htereditai'io  sa^ 
perejubentio' ; they  must  be  wise  and  able  by  inheritance  : It 
comes  to  pass  that  our  generation  is  corrupt,  we  have  many 
weak  persons,  both  in  body  and  minde,  many  feral  diseases 
raging  amongst  us,  erased  families,  parentes,  perempiores  \ 
our  fathers  bad,  and  we  are  like  to  be  worse. 


MEMB.  II.  SUBSECT.  I. 

Bad  diet  a cause.  Substance.  Quality  of  meats. 

A CCORDING  to  my  proposed  method,  having  o].ened 
hitherto  these  secondary  causes,  which  are  Inbred  with 
us:  1 must  now  proceed  to  the  outward  and  adventitious,  which 
happen  unto  us  after  we  are  born.  And  those  are  either  Evi- 
dent, Remote  ; or  inward.  Antecedent,  and  the  nearest ; Con- 
tinent causes  some  call  them.  These  outward,  remote,  pre- 
cedent causes  are  subdivided  again  into  necessary  and  not  ne- 
cessary. Necessary  (because  we  cannot  avoyd  them,  but  they 
Will  alter  us,  as  they  are  used,  or  abused)  are  those  six  non-na- 
tural things,  so  much  spoken  of  amongst  Physitians,  which  are 
principal  causes  of  this  disease.  For  almost  in  every  consulta- 
tion, whereas  they  shall  come  to  speak  of  the  causes,  the  fault 


* Lib.  1.  Dc  vctcnim  Scotonim  moribus.  Morbo  comitiali,  dementia,  mania, 
lepra,  &c.  aiit  simili  labe,  qux  facile  in  prolcm  transmittiliir,  laborantes  inter 
eos,  ingcnti  lacta  ind.igmc,  inventus,  no  gens  faeda  contagione  Irederctur,  cx 
ns  nata,  castraverunt,  mulicrcs  hujusmodi  procul  a virorum  consortio  ablcga- 
r.int,  quod  SI  harum  aliqua  concepisse  invcnicb.atur,  simul  cum  foetu  noiidum 
edito,  dcfodicbatur  Viva.  * liuphormio  Satyr. 
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is  found,  and  this  most  part  objected  to  the  patient ; Peccavit 
circa  res  sex  non  naturales : He  hath  still  offended  in  one  of 
those  six.  Montanus,  consil.  22.  consulted  about  a inelan- 
choly  Jew,  gives  that  sentence,  so  did  Fiisemelica  in  the  same 
place  ; and  in  his  244.  counsel,  censuring  a melancholy  soul- 
dier,  assigns  that  reason  of  his  malady,  “ He  offended  in  all 
those  six  non-natural  things,  which  were  the  outward  causes, 
from  which  came  those  inward  obstructions;  and  so  in  the  rest. 

These  six  non-natural  things,  are  Dyet,  Retention,  and  Eva- 
cuation, which  are  more  material  then  the  other  because 
they  make  new  matter,  or  else  are  conversant  in  .keeping  or  ex- 
pelling of  it.  The, other  four  are,  Air,  Exercise,  Sleeping, 
Waking,  and  perturbations  of  the  minde,  which  ohely  alter  the 
matter.  The  first  of  these  is  Diet,  which  consists  in  meat  and 
drink,  and  causeth  melancholy,  as  it  offends  in  Substance,  or 
Accidents,  that  is.  Quantity,  quality,  or  the  like.  And  well 
it  may  be  called  a material  cause,  since  that,  as  ' Fernelius  holds, 
“ It  hath  such  a po  er  in  begetting  of  diseases,  and  yields  the 
matter  and  sustenance  of  them  ; for  neither  air,  nor  perturba- 
tions, nor  any  of  those  other  evident  causes  take  place,  or  work 
this  effect,  except  the  constitution  of  body,  and  preparation  of 
humors  do  concur.  That  a man  may  say,  this  Diet  is  the  mo- 
ther of  diseases,  let  the  father  be  what  he  will,  and  from  this 
alone,  Melancholy  and  frequent  other  maladies  arise.”  Many 
Physitians,  I confess,  have  written  copious  volumes  of  this  one 
subject,  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  all  maner  of  meats  ; as 
namely,  Galen,  Isaac  the  Jew,  Flalyabbas,  Avicenna,  Mesue, 
also  four  Arabians  : Gordonius,  Villanovanus,  Weeker,  Jo- 
hannes Bruerinus  sitologia  de  Esculentis  bh  Poculentis^  Mi- 
chael Savanarola,  Tract.  2.  c.  8.  Anthony  Fumanellus,  lib. 
de  regimine  senurn^  Curio  in  his  Comment  on  ScholaSalerna, 
Godefridiis  Stekius  arte  med.  Marsilius  cognatus,  Ficinus, 
Ranzovius,  Fonseca,  Lessius,  Magninus,  regim.  sanitatis, 
Frietagius,  Hugo  Fridevallius,  See.  besides  many  other  in 
**  English,  and  almost  every  peculiar  Physitian,  discourseth  at 
large  of  all  peculiar  meats  in  his  Chapter  of  Melancholy  : \et 
because  these  Books  are  not  at  hand  to  every  man,  I will  briefly 
touch  what  kinde  of  meats  ingender  this  humor,  through  their 
several  species,  and  which  aie  to  be  avoyded.  How  they  alter 


Fecit  omnia  delicta  qu®  fieri  possunt  circa  res  sex  non  naturales,  & cac  fuo- 
runt  causae  extnnsecae,  ex  quibus  postea  ortac  sunt  obstructioncs.  ' Pa:h.  1. 

1.  c.  2.  Maximam  in  gignendis  morbis  vim  obtinet,  pabulum,  materiamque 
morbi  suggerens  : nam  nec  ab  acre,  nec  a perturbationibus,  vel  aliis  evidentibus 
causis  morbi  suut,  nisi  consentiat  corporis  praeparatio,  & humoruin  tonstitutio. 
Ut  scmcl  dicain,  una  gula  est  omnium  morborum  mater,  etiamsi  r4ius  est  ge- 
nitor.  Ab  liac  morbi  spontc  saepe  cmanant,  nulla  alia  cogente  caus.l.  **  Co- 
gan,  Eliot,  Vauhan,  Vcucr. 

• a.nd 
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nnd  change  tlie  matter,  spirits  first,  and  after  Iiumors,  by  whidi 
we  are  preserved,  and  the  constitution  of  our  body,  bernclius 
and  others  will  shew  ^ou.  I hasten  to  the  thing  it  self ; And 
first  of  Such  Diet  as  oifends  in  substance. 

Beef.^  Beef,  a strong  and  hearty  meat  (cold  in  the  first 
degree,  dry  in  the  second,  saith  Qal.  1.  3.  c.  1.  de  aliin.  f ac.) 
is  condemned  by  him,  and  all  succeeding  Authors,  to  breed  gross 
melancholy  blood:  Good  for  such  as  are  sound,  and  of  a strong 
constitution,  for  laboring  men,  if  ordered  aright,  corned,  young, 
of  an  Ox  (for  all  gelded  meats  in  every  species  are  held  best) 
or  if  old,  such  as  have  been  tired  out  with  labor,  are  pre- 
ferred. Aubanus  and  Sabellicus  commend  Portugal  Beef  to  be 
the  most  savory,  best  and  easiest  of  digestion  ; we  commend 
ours  ; but  all  is  rejected,  and  unfit  for  such  as  lead  a resty  life, 
any  wavs  inclined  to  Melancholy,  or  dry  of  complexion:  Tales 
(Galen  thinks)  de  facile  melancholicis  cegritudinibiis  ca- 
piunfur, 

Por/i.l  Pork,  of  all  meats,  is  most  nutritive  in  his  own  na- 
turef,  but  altogether  unfit  for  such  as  live  at  ease,  are  any  ways 
unsound  of  Body  or  Minde  : Too  moyst,  full  of  humors,  and 
therefore  noa:ia  delicatis^  saith  Savanarola,  ex  eariim  usu  ut 
dubitetur  an  febris  quartana  generetur  : Naught  for  queasie 
stomachs,  in  so  much  that  frequent  use  of  it  may  breed  a 
quartan  ague. 

Goat.']  Savanarola  discommends  Goat’s  flesh,  and  so  doth 
^ Bruerinus,  1.  13.  t’.  19.  calling  it  a filthy  beast,  and  ramish  ; 
and  therefore  supposeth  it  will  breed  rank  and  filthy  substance  : 
yet  Kid,  such  as  are  young,  and  tender,  Isaac  accepts,  Bruc- 
rinus  and  Galen,  1.  1 . c.  1.  de  alimcntoriLm  facultatihus. 

Hart.]  Hart  and  Red  Deer  « hath  an  evil, name,  it  yields 
gross  nutriment : a strong  and  great  grained  meat,  next  unto 
a Horse.  Which  although  some  Countries  cat,  as  'I’artars,  and 
they  of  China  ; yet  ^ Galen  condemns.  Young  Foals  arc  as  com- 
monly eaten  in  Spain,  as  Red  Deer,  and  to  funnsh  tlieir  Na- 
vies, about  Malaga  especially,  often  used  ; but  such  meats  ask 
long  baking,  or  seething,  to  qualifie  them,  and  yet  all  will  not 
serve. 

Venison,  Talloue  Deer.]  All  Venison  is  melanclroly,  and 
begets  bad  blood  ; a j)leasant  meat : in  great  esteem  with  us 
(for  w'c  have  more  Parks  in  Kngland,  then  there  are  in  all  lui- 
rope  besides)  in  our  solemn  feasts.  ’ J’is  somcwdiat  better 

' f Isaac,  ''  Non  lamlalur  (juia  mclaiu  liolicuin  pra’lirt  nli- 

mi.ir.um.  *■  Male  alit  cervina  (imiuit  i'rictagiiis)  cras.sis.simuni  a inbllar'mm 
5opp(j()itat  alimc  iri’in.  '■  Lih.  do  siibiiliss.  diCtu.  Kfjuiii.' caio  asinina  ctpiinis 
jjauda  est  bomin;bus  cV  asininis. 
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Iianted  than  otherwise,  and  well  prepared  by  cookery  : but  ge- 
nerally bad,  and  seldom  to  be  used. 

Have.\  Hare,  a black  meat,  melancholy,  and  bard  of  diges- 
tion, it  breeds  Incubus,  often  eaten,  and  causeth  fearful  dreams, 
so  doth  all  Venison,  and  is  condemned  by  a Jury  of  Physitians. 
Mizaldus  and  some  others  say,  T'hat  Hare  is  a merry  meat, 
and  that  it  will  make  one  fair,  as  Martial’s  Epigram  testifies  to 
Gellia  ; but  this  is  per  accidens,  because  of  the  good  sport  it 
makes,  merry  company,  and  good  discourse  that  is  commonly 
at  the  eating  of  it,  and  not  otherwise  to  be  understood. 

Comes.']  ‘Conies  are  of  the  nature  of  Hares.  Magninus 
compares  them  to  Beef,  Pig,  and  Goat,  Reg.  sanit.  part.  3.  c. 
17.  yet  young  Rabbets  by  all  men  are  approved  to  be  good. 

Generally,  all  such  meats  as  are  hard  of  digestion,  breed  me- 
lancholy. Areteus,  lib.  7.  cap.  5.  reckons  up  heads  and  feet, 
^ bowels,  brains,  entrals,  marrow,  fat,  blood,  skins,  and  those 
inward  parts,  as  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  &c.  They  are 
rejected  by  Isaac,  lib.  2,  part.  3.  Magninus,  part  3.  cap.  17. 
Bruerinus,  lib.  12.  Savanarola,  Rub.  32.  Tract.  2. 

Mil/c.]  Milk,  and  all  that  comes  of  Milk,  as  Butter  and 
Cheese,  Curds,  &c.  increase  melancholy  (Whey  only  ex- 
cepted, which  is  most  wholsome)  : * some  except  Asses  Milk. 
The  rest,  to  such  as  are  sound,  is  nutritive  and  good,  especi- 
ally for  young  children,  but  because  soon  turned  to  corruption, 

not  good  for  those  that  have  unclean  Stomachs,  are  subject,  to 
headach,  or  have  green  wounds.  Stone,  6cc.  Of  all  Cheeses, 
I take  that  kinde  wTich  we  call  Banbury  cheese  to  be  the  best, 
ex  vetusiis  pessimus.,  the  older,  stronger,  and  harder,  the  worst, 
as  Langius  discourseth  in  his  Epistle  to  Melancthon,  cited  by 
Mizaldus,  Isaac,  p.  5.  Gal.  3.  de  cibis  boni  sued,  bic. 

Fowl.)  Amongst  Fowl,  " Peacocks  and  Pigeons,  all  fenny 
Fow'l  are  forbidden,  as  Ducks,  Geese,  Swans,  Herns,  Cranes, 
Coots,  Didappers,  Waterhens,  with  all  those  Teals,  Curs, 
Sheldrakes,  and  peckled  Fowls,  that  comeTither  in  winter  out 
of  Scandia,  Muscovy,  Greenland,  Friezland,  which  half  the 
year  are  covered  all  over  with  snow,  and  frozen  up.  Though 
these  be  fair  in  feathers,  pleasant  in  taste,  and  have  a good  out- 
side, like  Hypocrites,  white  in  plumes,  and  soit,  their  flesh  is 
hard,  black',  unwholesome,  dangerous,  melancholy  meat; 
Gravant  piUrefaciant  siomachiun,  saith  Isaac,  part  b.  de 
>vol.  their  young  ones  are  more  tolerable,  but  young  Pigeons  he 
quite  disproves. 

‘ Par.um  obsunt  a natura  Leporum.  Bruerinus,  1.  13.  cap.  25.  pullorum  tc- 
nera  & optima.  - k Hiaudabilis  sued  nauseam  provocant.  , ‘ Piso.  Al- 

tomar.  Curio.  Frietagius,  Magninus.  part  3.  cap.  17.  Mcrcuriali.s,  de  af- 

fect. lib.  1.  c.  10.  cxccpts  all  milk  meats  in  Hypocondriacal  Melancholy, 
p Weeker  Syntax,  theor.  p.  2.  Isaac,  Bruer.  lib.  15.  cap.  30.  & 31. 

Fishes 
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Fishes.]  Rhasis  and  ° Magniniis  discommend  all  Fish,  and 
say,  I hey  breed  I'iscostfles,  slimy  nutriment,  little  and  hu- 
morous nourishment.  Savanarola  addes  cold,  moyst  ; and 
phlegmatick,  Isaac  ; and  thereihre  unwholesom  for  all  cold  and 
melancholy  complexions;  others  make  a difference,  rejecting 
onely  amongst  fresh-water  hsh,  Eel,  Tench,  Lamprey,  Craw- 
fish (which  Bright  approves,  cap.  6.)  and  such  as  are  bred  in 
muddy  and  standing  waters,  and  have  a taste  of  mud,  as  Fxan- 
ciscus  Bonsuetus  poetically  defines,  Lib.  de  a(/uatilibus. 

Nam  pisces  omnes,  qui  stagna,  lacusque  frequentaut^ 
Semper  plus  succi  detenons  liabent.” 

All  fish,  that  standing  Pools,  and  Lakes  frequent, 

Do  ever  );eld  bad  juyee  and  nourishment 

Lampreys,  Paulus  Jovius,  c.  de  pisci  bus  fluvial,  highly 
magnifies,  and  saith.  None  speak  against  them,  but  inepti  K 
scnipulosl,  some  scrupulous  persons  ; but  p Eels,  c.  33.  “ he 
abhorreth  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  all  Physicians  detest  them, 
especially  ab^ut  the  Solstice.  Gomesius,  lib.  1.  c.  22.de  sale, 
doth  immoderately  extol  Sea-fish,  which  others  as  much  vili- 
fie,  and  above  the  res  , dryed,  sowced,  indurate  fish,  as  Ling, 
Fumados,  Red-iierrings,  Sprats,  Stock-fish,  Haberdine,  Poor- 
John,  ail  Schell-fish.  ‘‘  Tim.  Bright  excepts  Lobstar  and  Crab. 
Messarius  commends  Salmon,  which  Bruerinus  contradicts, 
Lib.  22.  c.  n.  Magninus  rejects  Congre,  Sturgeon,  Turbet, 
Eiackerel,  Skate. 

Carp  is  a fish,  of  which  I know  not  what  to  determine. 
Franciscus  Bonsuetus  accompts  it  a muddy  fish.  Hippolitus 
Salvianus  in  his  Book  de  Piscium  naturd  H.  pra'paratione, 
which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  Folio,  I 554.  with  most  elegant 
Pictures,  esteems  Carp  no  better  then  a slimy  watery  meat. 
Paulus  Jovius  on  the  other  side,  disallowing  Tench,  approves 
of  it ; so  doth  Dubravius  in  his  Books  of  Fish-ponds.  Freita- 
gius  ■ extols  it  for  an  excellent  wholsom  meat,  and  puts  it 
amongst  the  fishes  of  the  best  rank;  and  so  do  most  of  our 
Country  Gentlemen,  that  store  their  Ponds  almost  with  no 
other  fish.  But  this  controversie  is  easily  decided,  in  my  judg- 
ment, by  Bruerinus,  /.  22.  c.  13.  The  difiercncc  riseth  from 
the  Site  ana  nature  of  Pools,  * sometimes  muddy,  sometimes 
sweet;  they  are  in  taste  as  the  place  is  from  whence  they  be 


"Cap  18.  part.  3.  v Omni  loco  & omiii  tempore  medici  detestantur  an- 
guillas  prxscrt  in  circa  solslitium.  Dnmnantur  turn  .■^anis  turn  xgiis.  n Cap.  (5. 
tn  ii  s Irart  oi  Melaiiclioly.  ''  Optimo  nutrit  omnium  judirio  inter  rrimm 

jiots  pisces  gus'.ii  prsstaiui.  » Non  c.st  dubium,  (piin  |)ro  variorum  situ,  ac 

nai.ura,  magnas  alimcntorum  sort  antuv  dilFcrentias,  alibi  sua'.  lorcs,  alibi  lulu, 
ientiores. 


taken. 
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taken.  In  like  maner' almost  we  may  conclude  of  other  fresh- 
fish.  But  see  more  in  Bondolctius,  Rellonius,  Orlbasius,  l/o. 
1.  cap.  22.  Isaac,  1.  1.  especially  Hippolitus  Salvlanus,  who 
h instar  omnium  solus,  H,c.  Howsoever  they  may  be  whol-* 
some  and  approved,  much  use  of  them  is  not  good : P.  Porestus, 
in  his  Medicinal  observations,  ‘ relates.  That  Carthusian  Fryers, 
whose  living  is  most  part  fish,  are  more  subject  to  melancholy 
then  any  other  order,  and  that  he  found  by  experience,  being 
some  times  their  Physirian  ordinary  at  Delph  in  Holland.  He 
exemplifies  it  with  an  instance  of  one  Buscodnese  a Carthusian 
of  a ruddy  colour,  and  well  liking,  that  by  solitary  living,  and 
fish-eating,  became  so  misaffccted. 

Herbs.']  Amongst  Herbs  to  be  eaten,  I finde  Gourds,  Cow- 
cumbers,  Coleworts,  Mellons,  disallowed,  but  especially  Cab- 
bage. It  causeth  troublesome  dreams,  and  sends  up  black  va- 
pors to  the  brain.  Galen,  luc.  affect.  1.  3.  c.  6.  of  all  Herbs 
condemns  Cabbage;  and  Isaac,  lib.  2.  c.  1.  Anim^e  gravita- 
tem  facit,  it  brings  heaviness  to  the  soul.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion, That  all  raw  Herbs  and  Sallets,  breed  melancholy  blood, 
except  Bugloss  and  Lettice.  Crato,  consil.  21.  lib.  2.  speaks 
against  all  Herbs  and  Worts,  except  Borrage,  Bugloss,  Fennel, 
Parsly,  Dill,  Bawm,  Succory.  Magninus,  regim.  sanitatis, 
part.  cap.  31.  0 nines  herlue  simpliciier  m alee,  ^'id  cibi. 

All  Herbs  are  simply  evil  to  feed  on  (as  he  thinks).  So  did  drat 
scoffing  Cook  in  “ Plautus  hold  : 

“ Non  ego  ccenani  condio  ut  alii  coqui  solent, 

Qui  mihi  condita  prata  in  patinis  proferunt, 

Boves  qui  convivas  faciunt,  herbasque  aggerunt.” 

Like  other  Cooks  I do  not  Supper  dress. 

That  put  whole  Medows  into  a Platter, 

And  make  no  better  of  their  Guests  then  Reeves, 

With  Herbs  and  Grass  to  feed  them  fatter. 

Our  Italians  and  Spaniards  do  make  a whole  dinner  of  Herbs 
and  Sallets  (which  our  said  Plautus  calls  ccenas  terrestres, 
Horace,  coenas  sine  sanguine),  by  which  means,  as  he  fol- 
lows it, 

” * Hie  homines  tarn  brevem  vitam  colunt 

Qui  herbas  hujusmodi  in  alvum  suum  congerunt, 

Fonnidolosum  dictu,  non  esu  mode, 

Quas  herbas  pecudes  non  edunt,  homines  edunt.’' 

Their  lives  that  eat  such  Herbs  must  needs  be  short. 

And  ’tis  a fearful  thing  for  to  report. 


' Observat.  16.  lib.  10. 


* Plautus  ibid. 


That 


*•  Pscudolus,  act.  3.  seen.  2. 
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Tlnit  men  should  feed  on  such  a kinde  of  meat. 

Which  very  Juments  would  reluse  to  cat. 

I'hev  arc  windy,  and  not  fit  therefore  to  be  eaten  of  all 
men  law,  though  qualified  with  Oyl,  but  in  Broths,  or  other- 
wise. See  more  of  these  in  every  ^ Husbandman  and  Her- 
balist. 

Roots.'\  Roots,  Etsi  qiionindam  gentium  opes  sint,  saitli 
Brucrinus,  The  wealth  of  some  countries,  and  sole  food,  arc 
windy  and  bad,  or  troublesome  to  the  head  ; as  Onyons,  Garlick, 
Scallions,  'rurnups,  Garrets,  Radishes,  Parsnips:  Crato.'  lib.  2. 
consiL  1 1.  disallows  all  Roots,  though  " some  approve  of  Pars- 
nips and  Potatoes.  ^ Magninus  is  of  Crato’s  opinion,  “ They 
trouble  the  minde,  sending  gross  fumes  to  the  brain,  make  men 
mad,  especially  Garlick,  Onyons,  if  a man  liberally  feed  on 
them  a veer  together.  Giiianerius,  ii'uct.  15.  cap.  2.  com- 
plains of  all  maner  of  Roots,  and  so  doth  Bruerinus,  even  Pars- 
nips themselves,  which  are  the  best.  Lib.  9.  cap.  14. 

Fruits.']  Pastinacarum  usus  siiccos  gignit  improbos. 
Crato,  consil.  21.  lib.  1.  utterly  forbids  all  maner  of  fruits,  as 
Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  Cherries,  Strawberries,  Nuts,  Medlers, 
Serves,  &c-  Sanguinem  infeiunt,  saith  Villanovanus,  They 
infect  the  blood,  and  putrifie  it,  Magninus  holds,  and  must  not 
tlierefore  be  taken  via  cibi\  aid  quantitate  magnci,  not  to 
make  a meal  of,  or  in  any  great  quantity.  ^ Cardan  makes 
that  a cause  of  their  continual  sickness  at  Fessa  in  Africk,  “ be-.- 
cause  they  live  so  much  on  fruits,  eating  them  thrice  a day.” 
Faurentius  approves  of  many  fruits,  in  his  Tract  of  Melan- 
choly, which  others  disallow,  and  amongst  the  rest  Apples, 
which  some  likewise  commend.  Sweetings,  Pairmains,  Pippins, 
as  good  against  Melancholy  ; but  to  him  that  is  any  way  in- 
clined to,  or  touched  with  this  malady,  Nicholas  Piso  in  his 
Practlcks,  forbids  all  fruits,  as  windy,  or  to  be  sparingly  eaten 
at  least,  and  not  raw.  Amongst  other  fruits,  ^ Bruerinus,  out 
of  Galen,  excepts  Grapes  and  Figs,  but  I finde  them  likewise 
rejected. 

Pulse.]  All  Pulse  are  nauglit.  Beans,  Pease,  Fitches,  &:c. 
they  fill  the  Brain  (saith  Isaac)  with  gross  fumes,  breed  black 
thick  blo<;d,  and  cause  troublesome  dreams.  And  therefore, 
that  wdiich  Pythagoras  said  to  his  Schollars  of  old,  may  be  for 

>'  Quarc  rcctius  valctudini  su:»-  tjui'fiue  coiisulct,  qui  lapsus  piiornm  paren- 
tum  incinor,  cas  plane  vel  onusent  vcl  parce  clc».usiarit.  Kersleius  cap.  4.  dc 
vero  usu  ined.  ’ In  Miz.ildo  dc  Horto  K Crescent.  Herbastein,  &c. 

* Cap.  iS.  p.-.rt.  3.  in  his  Tract.  ol  Mcl.  *•  Intellcclum  turbant,  pro- 

ducunt  insani.am.  ' Audivi  (inquit  Magnin.)  quod  si  qu  s cx  iis  per  annum 
continue  coincdat,  in  in.saniam  caderet.  cap.  13.  Iinprobi  ucci  sunt.  cap.  li?. 

De  reruin  vanetat.  In  Ic- ta  pleruiiupie  inovbosi,  quod  trucius  comedant  ter 
;ndie,  * Cap.  de  Mel.  ^Lib,  ll.c.  3. 


ever 
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ever  applied  to  Melancholy  men,  A fahis  ahstinete,  Eat  no 
Pease,  nor  Beans  ; yet  to  such  as  will  needs  eat  them,  I would 
give  this  counsel,  to  prepare  them  according  to  those  rules  that 
Arnoldus  Villanovanus,  and  Frietagius  prescribe,  for  eating, 
and  dressing.  Fruits,  Herbs,  Roots,  Pulse,  &c. 

Spices.']  Spices  cause  hot  and  head  melancholy,  and  are 
for  that  cause  forbidden  by  our  Physitians  to  such  men  as  are 
inclined  to  this  malady,  as  Pepper,  Ginger,  Cinnamon,  Cloves, 
Mace,  Dates,  &c.  Honey  and  Sugar,  s Some  except  Hony  ; 
to  those  that  are  cold,  it  may  be  tolerable,  but  ''  Dulcia  se  in 
bilem  vertunt^  they  are  obstructive.  Crato  therefore  forbids 
all  Spice,  in  a consultation  of  his,  for  a Melancholy  School- 
master, Omnia  aromatica,  SC  quicqidd  sangidnem  adiirit: 
So  doth  Fernelius,  consil.  45.  Guianerius,  tract.  15.  c.  2. 
Mercurialis,  cons.  189.  To  these  I may  adde  all  sharpe  and 
sowre  things,  luscious,  and  over-sweet,  or  fat,  as  Oyl,  Vine- 
ger.  Verjuice,  Mustard,  Salt ; as  sweet  things  are  obstnictive, 
so  these  are  corrosive.  Gomesius  in  his  Books,  De  sale,  1.  1. 
c.  21.  highly  commends  Salt;  so  doth  Codronchus  in  his 
Tract,  De  sale  Ahsynthii,  Lemn.  1.  3.  c.  9.  de  occidt.  nat. 
mir.  yet  common  experience  findes  Salt,  and  Salt-meats,  to  be 
great  procurers  of  this  disease.  And  for  that  cause  belike  those 
Egyptian  Priests  abstained  from  salt,  even  so  much,  as  in  their 
bread,  ut  sine  perturbatione  anima  esset,  saith  mine  Author, 
that  their  souls  might  be  free  from  perturbations. 

Bread.]  Bread  that  is  made  of  baser  grain,  as  Pease,  Beans, 
Oats,  Rye,  or  ‘over-hard  baked,  crusty,  and  black,  is  often 
spoken  against,  as  causing  melancholy  juyce  and  wind.  Joh. 
Mayor,  in  the  first  Book  of  his  History  of  Scotland,  contends 
much  for  the  wholsomness  of  Oaten  Bread  : It  was  objected  to 
him  then  living  at  Paris  in  France,  That  his  Countrymen  fed 
on  Oats,  and  base  grain,  as  a disgrace  ; but  he  doth  ingenu- 
ously confess,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  a third  part  of  England, 
did  most  part  use  that  kinde  of  Bread,  that  it  was  as  wdiolsom 
as  any  grain,  and  yielded  as  good  nourishment.  And  yet 
Wecker  out  of  Galen  calls  it  horse-meat,  and  fitter  for  ju- 
ments  then  men  to  feed  on.  But  read  Galen  himself.  Lib.  1. 
De  cibis  boni  Simali  sued,  more  largely  discoursing  of  Corn 
and  Bread. 

W ine.]  All  black  Wines,  over-hot,  compound,  strong 
thick  drinks,  as  Muscadine,  Malmsie,  Allegant,  Rumney, 
Brownbastard,  Methcglen,  and  the  like,  of  which  they  have 
thirty  several  kindes  in  Muscovy,  all  such  made  drinks  are 

« Bright,  c.  6.  excepts  Hony.  Hor.  apud  Scoltzium  consil.  id6.  ‘Nc 
comedas  cnistam,  choieram  epha  gignit  adustain.  Schol.  Sal. 


hurtful 
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hurtful  in  this  case,  to  such  as  are  hot,  or  of  a sanguine  chole- 
rick  complexion,  young,  or  inclined  to  head-melancholy.  For 
many  rimes  the  drinking  of  Wine  alone  causeth  it.  Arculanus, 
€.  16‘.  in  9.  B/iasiSy  puts  in  Wine  for  a great  cause,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  immoderately  used.  Guianerius,  Tract.  15,  c.  2, 
tells  a story  of  two  Dutchmen,  to  whom  he  gave  entertainment 
in  his  house,  “ That  ‘ in  one  moneths  space  were  both  melan- 
choly by  drinking  of  Wine,  one  did  naught  but  sing,  the  other 
sigh.  Galen,  1.  de  causis,  morh.  c.  3.  Matthiolus  on  Dlos- 
corides,  and  above  all  other  Andreas  Bachius,  1.  3.  c.  18,  19, 
20.  have  reckoned  upon  those  inconveniences  that  come  by 
Wine : Yet  notwithstanding  all  rhis,  to  such  as  are  cold,  or 
sluggish  melancholy,  a cup  of  Wine  is  good  Physick,  and  so 
doth  Mercurialis  grant,  cmisil.  25.  in  that  case,  if  the  tempe- 
rature be  cold,  as  to  most  melancholy  men  it  is,  Wine  is  much 
commended,  if  it  be  moderately  used. 

Cider.,  Perry Cider  and  Perry  are  both  cold  and  windy 
drinks,  and  for  that  cause  to  be  neglected,  and  so  are  all  those 
hot  spiced  strong  drinks. 

Becr.~\  Beer,  if  it  be  over  new  or  over  stale,  over  strong, 
or  not  sod,  smell  of  the  cask,  sharp,  or  sowre,  is  most  un- 
wholsom,  frets,  and  gauls,  &c.  Henricus  Ayrerus  in  a con- 
sultation of  his,  for  one  that  labored  of  Hypocondriacal  melan- 
choly discommends  Beer.  So  doth  " Crato  in  that  excellent 
counsel  of  his.  Lib.  2.  consil.  21.  as  too  windy,  because  of 
the  Hop.  But  he  means  belike  that  thick  black  Bohemian 
Beer  used  in  some  other  parts  of  “ Germany, 

** nil  spissius  ilia 

Dum  blbitur,  nil  clarius  est  dum  niingltur,  unde 
Constat,  quod  multas  faeces  in  corpora  linquat.” 

Nothing  comes  in  so  thick. 

Nothing  goes  out  so  thin. 

It  must  needs  follow  then 
The  dregs  are  left  within. 

As  that  old  P Poet  scoffed,  calling  it  Stygice  monstrum  con- 
forme  paludi,  a monstrous  drink,  like  the  River  Styx.  But 
let  them  say  as  they  list,  to  such  as  are  accustomed  unto  it, 
“ ’Tis  a most  wholesome  (so  Polydor  Vergil  calleth  it)  and  a 
pleasant  drink,”  it  is  more  subtil  and  better  for  the  Hop  that  ra- 
rifies  it,  hath  an  especial  vertue  against  melancholy,  as  our 
Herbalists  confess,  Fuchsius  approves,  Lib.  2.  sec.  2.  instii. 
cap.  11.  and  many  others. 

Vinurn  turbiclum.  > Ex  vini  patentis  bihilinne,  duo  Alcmani  in  uno 
mensc  mclandiolici  facti  sunt.  Hildislicim,  .spied,  lol.  ‘27.'3.  » Cras- 

sum  general  sanguincm.  “ About  Dantzick  in  Sjiruce,  Hamburg,  Lypsick. 

llenncus  Abt.nccnsis,  o Poius  lum  salubris  turn jucundusi  1.  I. 

Waters.^] 
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Wafers.]  Standing  Waters,  thick  and  ill  coloured,  such  as 
come  forth  of  Pools,  and  Motes,  where  Hemp  hath  been  steeped, 
or  slimy  fishes  live,  are  most  unwholsom,  putrified,  and  ftill  of 
mites,  creepers,  slimy,  muddy,  unclean,  corrupt,  impure,  by 
reason  of  the  Sun’s  heat,  and  still  standing  ; they  cause  foul 
distemperatures  in  the  body  and  minde  of  man,  are  unfit  to 
make  drink  of,  to  dress  meat  with,  or  to  be ' used  about  men 
inwardly  or  outwardly.  They  are  good  for  many  domestical 
uses,  to  wash  horses,  water  cattle,  &c.  or  in  time  of  necessity, 
but  not  otherwise.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  such  fat  stand- 
ing waters  make  the  best  Beer,  and  that  seething  doth  defecate 
it,  as  "Cardan  holds.  Lib.  13.  subtil.  “ It  mends  the  sub- 
stance, and  savor  of  it,”  but  it  is  a Paradox,  Such  Beer  may 
be  stronger,  but  not  so  wholsom  as  the  other,  as  ‘Jobertus 
truly  justifieth  out  of  Galen,  Paradox  dec.  1.  Paradox  5.  that 
the  seething  of  such  impure  waters  doth  not  purge  or  purifie 
them,  Piiny,  lib.  31.  c.  3.  is  of  the  same  Tenent,  and  P.  Cres- 
cenrius  agricult.  lib.  1.  ^ lib.  4.  f.  11.  ^ c.  45.  Pamphihus 
Herilachus,  1.  4.  de  nat.  a(juarum,  such  waters  are  naught, 
not  to  be  used,  and  by  the  testimony  of  “ Galen,  “ breed  Agues, 
Dropsies,  Pleurisies,  Splcnetick,  and  melancholy  Passions, 
hurt  the  Eyes,  cause  a bad  temperature,  and  ill  disposition  of 
the  whole  body,  with  bad  colour.”  This  Jobertus  stifly  main- 
tains, Paradox,  lib.  1.  part.  5.  that  it  causeth  bleer  eyes,  bad 
colour,  and  many  loathsome  diseases  to  such  as  use  it : This 
which  they  say,  stands  with  good  reason  j for  as  Geographers 
relate,  the  water  of  Astracan  breeds  w’orms  in  such  as  drink  it. 
^Axius,  or  as  now  called  Verduri,  the  fairest  river  in  Macedo- 
nia, makes  all  Cattle  black  that  taste  of  it.  Aleacman  now 
Peleca,  another  stream  in  Thessaly,  turns  Cattle  most  part 
white,  si potui  diicas.  L.  Aubanus  Rohemus  refers  that  Stru- 
ma or  Poke  of  the  Bavarians  and  Styrians  to  the  nature  of 
their  waters,  as  Munster  doth  that  of  the  Valesians  in  the 
Alps,  and  " Bodine  supposeth  the  stuttering  of  some  families 
in  Aquatania  about  Labden,  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause, 
“ and  that  the  filth  is  derived  from  the  water  to  their  bodies.” 
So  that  they  that  use  filthy,  standing,  ill-coloured,  thick, 
muddy  water,  must  needs  have  muddy,  ill  coloured,  impure, 
and  infirm  bodies.  And  because  the  body  works  upon  the 

'■  Galen,  1.  1.  de  san.  tuend.  Cavenda:  sunt  aquas  quae  ex  st.ignis  hauriuntur, 
&:  quae  turbidae  and  male  olentes,  &c.  ‘ Innoxium  reddit  & bene  olentem. 

' Contendit  hacc  v.tia  coedone  non  emendari.  “ Lib.  de  bonitate  acjuru,  hy- 
dropem  auget,  febres  putridas,  splencm,  lusscs,  nocet  onilis,  malum  liabi- 
tum  corporis  & colorem.  Mag.  Nigriiatein  inducit  si  pccora  biberinti 

y Aquae  ex  nivibuB  coaCL.ae  slrumosos  (aciunt.  * Cosmog.  1,3.  cap.  3l>. 

» Metbod.  hist.  rap.  5.  balbutiunt  Labdoni  iiT  Aquitania  ob  aquas,  atquc  hi 
morbi  ab  aquis  in  corpora  derivanmr. 

minde, 
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minde,  they  shall  have  grosser  understandings,  dull,  foggy, 
melancholy  spirits,  and  be  really  subject  to  all  manner  of  infir- 
mities. 

To  these  noxious  simples,  we  may  reduce  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  compound,  artificial,  made  dishes,-  of  which  our  Cooks 
afford  us  a great  variety,  as  Taylors  do  fashions  in  our  apparel. 
Such  are  “Puddings  stuffed  with  blood,  or  otherwise  composed, 
Baked  meats,  sowced,  indurate  meats,  fryed,  and  broyled,-  but- 
tered meats,  condite,  powdred,  and  over-dryed,  ^ all  Cakes, 
Simnels,  Buns,  Cracknels  made  with  Butter,  Spice,  &c.  Frit- 
ters, Pancakes,  Pies,  Salsages,  and  those  several  sawces,  sharp, 
or  over  sweet,  of  which  Scientia  popinte,  as  Seneca  calls  it, 
hath  served  those  ‘^Apician  tricks,  and  perfumed  dishes,  which 
Adrian  the  sixt  Pope  so  much  admired  in  the  accounts  of  his 
predecessor  Leo  decimus;  and  which  prodigious  riot,  and  pro- 
digality, have  invented  in  this' age.  These  do  generally  ingen- 
dcr  gross  humors,  fill  the  stomack  with  crudities,  and  all  those 
inward  parts  with  obstructions.  Montanus,  consil.  22.  gives 
instance  in  a melancholy  Jew,  that  by  eating  such  tart  sawces, 
made  dishes,  and  salt  meats,  with  which  he  was  overmuch  de- 
lighted, became  melancholy,  and  was  evil  affected.  Such  ex- 
amples are  familiar  and  common. 


SUBSECT.  II. 


Quantity  of  dyet  a cause. 

There  is  not  so  much  harm  proceeding  from  the  substance 
it  self  of  meat,  and  quality  of  it,  in  ill  dressing  and  prepar- 
ing, as  there  is  from  the  quantity,  disorder  of  time  and  place, 
unseasonable  use  of  it,  ‘^intemperance,  overmuch,  or  over- 
little  taking  of  it.  A true  saying  it  is,  Plures  crapula  qudm 
gladius.,  1 his  gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword,  this  o'niui- 
V01  antia  K homicida  this  al-devouring  and  murdering 

gut.  And  that  of  'Pliny  is  truer,  “ Simple  Dyet  is  the  best, 
heaping  up  of  several  meats,  is  pernicious,  and  sawces  worse, 
many  dishes  bring  many  diseases.”  ^ Avicen  cryes  out,  “ That 


e*  sanguine  & suffocalo  parta.  Hildesheim.  «>  Cnpcdia  vero, 

commentaque  alia  curiosa  pistorum  & coquorum,  gustui 
e ‘cntmm  conciham  morbos  turn  corpon  turn  animo  insaiiabiles.  Philo  Tu- 

r a Pope's  Concubine  used  in  Avignion,  Stephan. 

‘Uafacessit,  & de  templo  Dii  immundum  stabulum  tacit, 
vatioribnnim  . 1 • C-  52.  Homini  cibus  utilissimus  simplex,  acer 

fJant  perniciosa,  mnltos  morbos  mulLa  fercula 

j . , Nihil  detcrius  quatn  si  tempus  justo  longius  come- 

SCr  Jcn-^conjungamu?.  ide  morburum 

turigo,  qu»  ex  repugnantu  humorum  oritur. 

' Q nothing 
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nothing  is  worse  than  to  feed  on  many  dishes,  or  to  protract 
the  time  of  meats  longer  than  ordinary;  from  thence  proceed 
our  infirmities,  and  ’tis  the  fountain  of  all  diseases,  which 
arise  out  of  the  repugnancy  of  gross  humors.”  Thence,  saith 
® Fernelius,  come  crudities,  wind,  oppilations,  Cacochymia, 
Plethora,  Cachexia,  Bradiopepsla,  ^ Hinc  suhitce  movies^  at- 
que  intestata  senectus^  sudden  death,  &c.  and  what  not. 

As  a Lamp  is  choaked  with  a multitude  of  Oyl,  or  a little 
fire  with  overmuch  wood  quite  extinguished  ; so  is  the  natural 
heat  with  immoderate  eating,  strangled  In  the  Body.  Perni- 
tiosa  sentina  est  ahdomem  irisatarabile  : One  saith.  An  insa- 
tiable paunch  is  a pernicious  sink,  and  the  fountain  of  all  dis- 
eases, both  of  Body  and  Minde.  ’’  Mercurial  is  will  have  it  a 
peculiar  cause  of  this  private  disease ; Solenander,  consil.  5. 
sect.  3.  illustrates  this  of  Mercurialis,  with  an  example  of  one 
so  melancholy,  ah  inteyjipestivis  commessatio7iibus,  unseason- 
able feasting.  ‘ Crato  confirmes  as  much,  in  that  often  cited 
Counsel,  21.  lib.  2.  putting  superfluous  eating  for  a main- 
cause.  But  what  need  I seek  farther  for  proofs?  Hear  Hippo- 
crates himself,  Lib.  2.  Aphoris.  10.  “ Impure  bodies  the  more 
they  are  nourished,  the  more  they  are  hurt,  for  the  nourish- 
ment is  putrlfied  with  vicious  humors.” 

And  yet  for  all  this  harm,  which  apparently  follows  surfei- 
ting and  drunkenness,  see  how  we  luxuriate  and  rage  in  this 
kinde,  read  what  Johannes  Stuckius  hath  written  lately  of  this 
subject,  in  his  great  Volumn  De  Antiquorum  Coiiviviis,  and 
of  our  present  age  ; Qudm  ^ portentosce  prodigious  sup- 

pers, “ 2ui  dwm  invitant  ad  coonam,  efferunt  ad  sepulchruin^ 
what  Fagos,  Epicures,  Apetios,  Heliogables  our  times  afford? 
Lucullus’  ghost  walks  still,  and  every  man  desires  to  sup  in 
Apollo  : .®sop’s  costly  dish  is  ordinarily  served  up. 

— " Magis  ilia  juvant,  quae  pluris  emuntur.” 


The  dearest  Cates  are  best,  and  ’tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  be- 
stow twenty  or  thirty  pound  on  a dish,  some  thousand  Crowns 
upon  a dinner:  ° Mully-Hamet,  King  of  Fez  and  Morocco, 
spent  three  pound  on  the  sawce  of  a Capon  : It  is  nothing  in 
our  times,  we  scorn  all  that  is  cheap.  “ We  loathe  the  very 
Plight  (some  of  us,  as  Seneca  notes)  because  it  comes  free,  and 


E Path  1.  1.  c.  14.  * Juv.  Sat.  5.  *■  Nimia  repletio  cibonim  facit  me- 

lancholicuiTi.  ’ Comestio  s.upcrfluacibi,  & potus  quantitas  nimia.  ‘‘Im- 
pura  corpora  quanto  magis  nmris,  tanto  magis  la;dis : putrcfacit  enim  alimen- 
tum  vitiosus  humor.  * Vid.  Goclcn.  de  portentosis  coenis,  &c.  putcani  Com. 

Amb.  lib.  de  jeju.  cap.  14.  " Juvenal.  “ Guiccardin.  v Na.  qusst 

4,  ca.  ult.  fastidio  est  lumen  gratuitum,  dolet  quod  sole,  quod  .spiritum  cmcre 
non  possimus,' quod  hie  aer  non  emptus  cx  facili,  &c.  adco  nihil  placet,  nisi 
•uod  carum  est. 
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we  are  ofFemled  with  the  Sun’s  heat,  and  those  cool  blasts,  be- 
cause we  buy  them  not.”  This  air  we  breathe  is  so  common, 
we  care  not  for  it ; nathing  pleaseth  but  what  is  dear.  And 
if  we  be  witty  in  any  thing,  it  is  ad  giilam:  If  we  study  at 
all,  it  is  erudito  luau,  to  please  the  palat,  and  to  satisfie  the 
gut.  “ A Cook  of  old  was  a base  knave  (as  ’’Livy  complains}, 
but  now  a great  man  in  request;  Cookery  is  become  an  art,  a 
noble  science:  Cooks  are  Gentlemen:”  Venter  Deus:  They 
wear  “ their  brains  in  their  bellies,  and  their  guts  in  their 
heads  ;”  as  ® Agrippa  taxed  some  parasites  of  his  time,  lushing 
on  their  own  destruction,  as  if  a man  should  run  upon  the 
point  of  a sword,  usque  dicm  rumpantur  comedunt:  ‘All 
day,  all  night,  let  the  Physitian  say  what  he  will,  imminent 
danger,  and  feral  diseases  are  now  ready  to  seize  upon  them, 
that  will  eat  till  they  vomit,  Eduiit  ut  vomant,  mmuntut 
saith  Seneca:  which  Dion  relates  of  Vitellius,  Solo 
transitu  ciborwn  nutriri  judicatus:  His  meat  did  pass  through, 
and  away;  or  till  they  burst  again.  Strage  animantium  ven-^ 
trem  onerant,  and  rake  over  all  the  world,  as  so  many  slaves, 
belly-gods,  and  land-serpents,  Et  totus  orbis  ventri  nimis  aii- 
gustus,  the  whole  world  cannot  satisfie  their  appetite.  “ y Sea, 
Land,  Rivers,  Lakes,  &c.  may  not  give  content  to  their 
raging  guts.”  To  make  up  the  mess,  what  immoderate  drink- 
ing in  every  place  ? Seyiem  potum  pota  trahebat  anus,  how  they 
flock  to  the  Tavern  : as  if  they  'we.Yt.fruges  consumere  nati, 
born  to  no  other  end  but  to  eat  and  drink,  like  Offellius  Bibu- 
lus,  that  famqus  Roman  parasite,  2ui  dum  vivit,  aut  bibit  aut 
■mmxit;  as  so  many  Casks  to  hold  wine,  yea  worse  than  a 
Cask,  that  marrs  wines,  and  itself  is  not  marred  by  it,  yet  these 
are  brave  men,  Silenus  Pibrius  was  no  braver.  Et  qiue  fue~ 
Tunt  villa,  mores  sunt:  ’tis  now  the  fashion  of  our  times,  an 
honour:  Nunc  verb  res  ista  ed  rediit  (as  Chrysost.  serm.  30. 
in  5.  Implies,  comments)  Ut  effeminate  ridendeque  ignavie 
loco  habeatur,  nolle  inebriari; J ’tis  now  come  to  that  pass, 
that  hee  is  no  Gentleman,  a very  milk-sop,  a clown,  of  no 
bringing  up,  that  will  not  drink,  fit  for  no  company ; he  is 
your  onely  gallant  that  playes  it  off  finest,  no  disparagement 
now  to  stagger  in  the  streets,  reel,  rave,  &c.  but  much  to  his 
fame  and  renown ; as  in  like  case  Epidicus  told  Thesprio  his 
fellow  servant,  in  the  -Poet.  JEdipol  f acinus  improbum, 

1 ingeniosi  ad  Gulain.  ' Olim  vile  mancipiuin,  nunc  in  omni  sestimati- 
«nc,  nunc  .ars  haberi  caepta,  &c.  ‘ Epist.  23.  1.  7.  quorum  in  ventre  inge- 

nium,  in  patinis,  ice.  ‘ In  lueem  coenat.  Sertorius.  “ Seneca.  * Man- 
cipia  gul*,  dapes  non  sapore  sed  sumptu  nestimantes.  Seneca  consol,  ad  Helvi- 
dium  y S»vicntia  gutUira  satiarc  non  possunt  Uuvii  maria,  .ineas  Syl- 
vius dc  miser,  curia).  ‘ Plautus.  ^ 
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one  urged,  the  other  replied,  At  jam  alii  fecere  idem,  erit 
till  lUa  res  hmiori,  ’tis  now  no  fault,  there  be  so  many 
brave  examples  to  bear  one  out;  ’tis  a credit  to  have  a strong 
brain,  and  carry  his  liquor  well : the  sole  contention  who  can 
drink  most,  and  fox  his  fellow  the  soonest.  ’Tis  the  summum 
honum  of  our  Tradesmen,  their  felicity,  life  and  soul,  Tania 
diilcedine  affectant,  ^vaihVYmy^Yih.  14.  cap.  12.  Ut  magna 
pars  non  aliiicl  vitce  prcemium  intelligat,  their  chief  comfort, 
to  be  meriy  together  in  an  Alehouse  or  Tavern,  as  our  modern 
Muscovites  do  in  their  Mede-Inns,  and  Turks  in  their  Coffa- 
houses,  which  much  resemble  our  Taverns ; they  will  labor 
hard  all  day  long  to  be  drunk  at  night,  and  spend  totiiis  anni 
laboves,  as  St.  Ambrose  addes,  in  a tipling  feast ; convert  day 
into  night,  as  Seneca  taxeth  some  in  his  times,  Pervertiint 
ojficia  noctis  liicis ; when  we  rise,  they  commonly  go  to 
bed,  like  our  Antipodes, 

Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  orlens  afflavit  anhelis, 

Illis  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  vesper.” 

So  did  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  Heliogabalus  in  Lampridius, 

isjocles  vigilabat  ad  ipsum 

Mane,  diem  totum  stertebat.— ^ 

Siiymdiris  the  Sybarite  never  saw  the  Sun  rise  or  set,  so  much 
as  once  In  twentv  yeers.  Verres,  against  whomTullyso  much 
enveighs,  in  Winter  he  never  was  extra  tectum,  vix  extra 
lectuyn,  never  almost  out  of  bed,  ’’  still  wenching  and  drink- 
ing ; so  did  he  spend  his  time,  and  so  do  Myriads  in  our  days. 
ThQjhdiVG  gymnasia  bibonum,  schools  and  rendezvous ; these 
' Centaures  and  Lapithae,  toss  pots,  and  bowls,  as  so  many  balls, 
invent  new  tricks,  as  Salsages,  Anchoves,  Tobacco,  Caveare, 
pickled  Oysters,  Herrings,  Fumadoes,  &c.  innumerable  salt- 
meats  to  increase  their  appetite,  and  study  how  to  hurt  them- 
selves by  taking  Antidotes,  “ to  carry  their  drink  the  better : 
'’and  when  naught  else  serves,  they  will  go  forth,  or  be  con- 
veyed out  to  empty  their  goreg,  that  they  may  return  to  drink 
afresh.”  They  make  laws,  msanas  leges,  contra  bihendifal- 
lacias,  and  “=  brag  of  it  when  they  have  done,  crowning  that 
man  that  is  soonest  gone,  as  their  drunken  predecessors  have 

done,  ^ quid  ego  video  ? Ps.  Cum  corona  Pseudolum 

ebriiLin  tuum . And  when  they  are  dead,  will  have  a 

» Hor.  Diei  brevitas  conviviis,  noctis  longitiido  stupris  conterebralur. 

' Et  quo  plus  capiant,  irritamenta  excogitantur.  Fores  port:\ntur  ut  ad  con- 
vivium  reportenlur,  rcplcri  ut  exhauriant,  & exhaunri  ut  bibant.  Anabros. 
• ingentia  vasa  velut  ad  ostentationcm,  ^tc.  ^ Flautus. 
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Can  of  Wine  with  sMaron’s  old  woman  to  be  engraven  on 
their  tombs.  So  they  triumph  in  villany,  and  justifie  theii‘ 
wickedness;  with  Rablais  that  French  Lucian,  drunkenness  is 
better  for  the  body  then  Physick,  because  there  be  more  old 
(Irunkards,  then  old  Physitians.  Many  such  frothy  arguments 
they  have,  *' inviting  and  encouraging  others  to  do  as  they 
do,"and  love  them  dearly  for  it  (no  glew  like  to  that  of  good 
fellowship).  So  did  Alcibiades  in  Greece,  Nero,  Bcnosus,  He- 
liogabalus  in  Rome,  or  Alegabalus  rather,  as  he  was  stiled  of 
old,  (as  Mgnatius  proves  out  of  some  old  Coyns.)  So  do 
many  great  men  still,  as  ^ Heresbachius  observes.  When  a 
Prince  drinks  till  his  eyes  stare,  like  Bitias  in  the  Poet, 

“ ( Glle  impiger  hausit 

Spumanlem  vino  pateram)” 

and  comes  off  cleerly,  sound  Trumpets,  Fife  and  Drums,  the 
.spectators  will  applaud  him,  “ the  Bishop  himself  (if  he  be- 
lie them  not)  with  his  Chaplain  will  stand  by  and  do  as  much,” 
0 (lignum  principe  haustiwi,  ’tw^as  done  like  a Prince.  “ Our 
Dutchmen  invite  all  comers  with  a pail  and  a dish,”  Velat  in- 
fundibula intcgras  obbas  exhauriunt^  S(  in  monstrosis  pocu- 
lis,  ipsi  monstrosi  monstrosius  epotant,  “ making  barrels  of 
their  bellies.”  Incredibile  dictu^  as  " one  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen complains : '’!2uantum  liquoins  immodestissima  gens 
capiat,  Ssc.  “ How  they  love  a man  that  will  be  drunk, 
crown  him  and  honor  him  for  it,”  hate  him  that  will  not 
pledg  him,  stab  him,  kill  him  : A most  intolerable  olFence,  and 
not  to  be  forgiven.  “ p He  is  a mortal  enemy  that  will  not 
drink  with  him,”  as  Munster  relates  of  the  Saxons.  So  in  Poland, 
he  is  the  best  servitor,  and  the  honestest  fellow,  salth  Alexan- 
der Gaguinus,  “ That  drinketh  most  healths  to  th6  honour  of 
his  master,  he  shall  be  rewarded  as  a good  servant,  and  held 
the  bravest  fellow  that  carries  his  liquor  best,  when  as  a 
Brewer’s  horse  will  bear  much  more  then  any  sturdy  drinker, 
yet  for  his  noble  expipits,  in  this  kinde,  he  shall  be  accounted 
a most  valiant  man,  Cor  'Tam  inter  epiilas  fortis  vir  esse 

^ Lib.  3.  Anthol.  c.  20.  Gratiam  concilinnt  potando.  ’ Notis  ad 

Csesarcs.  Lib.  de  cducandis  principum  liberis.  'Virg.  "’Idem 

strenui  potatoris  tpiscopi  Sacellanus,  cum  ingenkm  patcram  exhaurit  priii- 
ceps.  n Bohemus  in  Saxonia.  Adeo  immoderate  & immodcsie  ab  ipsis 

bibitur,  ut  in  compotationibus  suis  non  cyatliis  solum  & cantharis  sat,  intun- 
derc  possiin,  sed  impletum’  mulctralc  apponant,  & scutella  injecta  hortantur 
rjucmlibct  ad  libi'um  potarc.  ® Dictu  incredibile,  <(uantum  hujusce  li- 

quor s immodesta  gens  capiat,  plus  potantem  amicissimum  liabeir,  & serto 
coronant,  inim.cissimum  e contra  epu  non  vult,  !<  cjcd  • & lust'ibvis  expi.mt. 
p ^ui  potare  rccusat,  liostis  liabetur,  & c»de  nonnuniiuam  res  expiatur. 

^ f,^ui  melius  bibit  pro  salute  domini,  melior  liabetur  minister.  Grace. 

I’oeta  apud  Stobacum,  s;  r.  18. 
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potest  ac  in  hello,  as  much  valor  is  to  be  found  In  feasting,  as 
in  fighting,  and  some  of  our  City  Captains,  and  Carpet  Knights 
will  make  this  good,  and  prove  it.  Thus  they  many  times  wil- 
fully pervert  the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies,  stifle  their 
wits,  strangle  nature,  and  degenerate  into  beasts. 

Some  again  are  in  the  other  extream,  and  draw  this  mischief 
on  their  heads  by  too  ceremonious  and  strict  diet,  being  over 
precise.  Cockney-like,  and  curious  in  their  observation  of  meats, 
times,  as  that  Medicma  statica  prescribes,  just  so  many  ounces 
at  dinner,  which  Lessius  enjbyns,  so  much  at  supper,  not  a 
little  more,  nor  a little  less,  of  such  meat,  and  at  such  hours,  a 
dyet  drink  in  the  morning.  Cock-broth,  China-broth,  at  dinner, 
Plumb-broth,  a Chicken,  a Rabbet,  rib  of  a Rack  of  Mutton, 
wing  of  a Capon,  the  Merry-thought  of  a Hen,  &c.  to  sounder 
bodies  this  is  too  nice  and  most  absurd.  Others  offend  in  over- 
much fasting:  Pining  adays,  saith  ^ Quianerius,  and  waking 
anights,  as  many  Moors  and  Turks  in  these  our  times  do. 
“ Anchorites,  Monks,  and  the  rest  of  that  superstitious  rank 
(as  the  same  Guianerius  witnesseth.  That  he  hath  often  seen 
to  have  happened  in  his  time)  through  immoderate  fasting,  have 
been  frequently  mad.”  Of  such  men  belike  Hippocrates  speaks, 
1.  Aphor.  5.  when  as  he  saith,  ‘“"They  more  offend  in  too 
sparing  diet,  and  are  worse  damnified,  then  they  that  feed  libe- 
rally, and  are  ready  to  surfet. 

SUBSEC.  Ill, 

Custom  of  Dyet,  Delight,  Appetite,  Necessity,  how  they 

cause  or  kinder. 

NO  rule  is  so  general,  which  admits  not  some  exception ; 

to  this  therefore  which  hath  been  hitherto  said,  (for  I 
shall  otherwise  put  most  men  out  of  commons)  and  those  incon- 
veniences which  proceed  from  the  substance  of  meats,  an  in- 
temperate or  unseasonable  use  of  them,  custom  somewhat  de- 
tracts, and  qualifies,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates  2.  Apho- 
ris.  50.  “ ‘‘Such  things  as  we  have  been  long  customed  to, 

though  they  be  evill  in  their  own  nature  ; yet  they  are  less  offen- 
sive.^’ Otherwise  it  might  well  be  objected,  that  it  were  a 

•’ Qui  de  die  jejunant,  ct  nocte  vigilant,  facile  cadunt  in  melancholiain ; ct 
qui  naturae  modum  excedunt,  c.  5.  tract.  iS.  c.  2.  Longa  faniis  toleiantia,  ut 
iis  saepe  accidit  qui  tanto  cum  fervore  Deo  servirc  cupiunr  per  jejunium,  quoii 
maniaci  efficianlur,  ipse  vidi  saepe.  ' In  tenui  victu  aegri  delinquunt,  ex  quo  fit 
ut  majori  afficiantur  dctrimcnlo,  majorque  fit  error  tenui  quam  pleniore  victu. 

Quae  longo  tempore  consueta  sunt,  ctiamsi  deicriora,  minus  in  assuctis  moles- 
tare  solcnt. 
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mcer  ' tyrannic  to  live  after  those  strict  rules  of  Physick  ; for 
custom  hioth  alter  nature  it  self,  and  to  such  as  are  used  to  them 
it  makes  bad  meats  wholesome,  and  unseasonable  times  to 
cause  no  disorder.  Cider  and  Perry  are  windy  drinks,  so  are 
all  fruits  windy  in  themselves,  cold  most  part,  yet  in  some 
shires  of  ° England,  Normandy  in  France,  Guipuscoa  in  Spain, 
’tis  their  common  drink,  and  they  are  no  whit  offended  with  it. 
In  Spain,  Italy,  and  Africk,  they  live  most  on  roots,  raw 
hearbs.  Camels  ^ milk,  and  it  agrees  well  with  them ; which 
to  a stranger  will  cause  much  grievance.  In  Wales,  lacticinus 
•vescuniiir,  as  Humfrey  Lliiyd  confesseth,  a Cambro-Brittain 
himself,  in  his  elegant  Epistle  to  Abraham  Ortelius,  they  live 
most  on  white  meats:  in  Holland  on  Fish,  Roots,  ‘Butter;  ' 
and  so  at  this  day  in  Gieece,  as  * Bellonius  observes,  they  had 
much  rather  feed  on  fish  than  flesh.  With  us  Maxima  pars 
victus  in  came  consistit^  we  feed  on  flesh  most  part,  saith 

Poly  dor  Vergil,  as  all  Northern  countries  do;  and  it  would  be 
very  offensive  to  us  to  live  after  their  dyet,  or  they  to  live  after 
ours:  We  drink  beer,  they  Wine;  they  use  Oyl,  we  Butter: 
we  in  the  North  are  * great  eaters,  they  most  sparing  in  those 
hotter  Countries  : and  yet  they  and  we  following  our  own  cus- 
toms are  well  pleased.  An  /Ethiopian  of  old  seeing  an  Eu- 
ropean eat  bread,  wondered,  quomodo  stercoribus  nescentcs 
viverimiis,  how  we  could  eat  such  kinde  of  meats  : so  much 
differed  his  Country-men  from  our’s  in  dyet,  that  as  mine 
fAuthor  infers,  si  qids  illorum  victum  apud  nos  ismulari 
r diet  I if  any  man  should  so  feed  with  us,  it  would  be  all  one 
to  nourish,  as  Cicuta,  Aconitum,  or  Hellebor  it  self.  At  this  day 
in  China  the  common  people  live  in  a maner  altogether  on  roots 
and  herbs,  and  to  the  wealthyest.  Horse,  Ass,  Mule,  Dogs, 
Cat-flesh  is  as  delightsom  as  the  rest,  so  Mat.  Riccius  the 
Jesuit  relates,  who  lived  many  years  amongst  them.  The  Tar- 
tars eat  raw  meat,  and  most  commonly  " horse-flesh,  drink 
milk  and  blood,  as  the  Nomades  of  old. 

• Qui  mcdice  vivit,  misere  vivit.  ^ Consuetudo  altera  natura.  8 He- 
refordshire, Gloccstcrsliirc,  Worcestershire.  Leo  Afcr.  1.  I.  solo  camelo- 

rum  lacte  conteiiti,  nil  praeterea  delitiaruin  amhiunt.  • Flandri  vinum  butyro 
dihitum  hibunl  (nauseo  referens)  ubiq;  bulyrum  inter  omnia  fcrcula  et  bcl- 
lana  locum  obtinct.  Stepli.  praefat.  Herod.  * Delcctantur  Gracci  piscibus 
magis  cpiam  carnihus.  ^ Lib.  1.  liist.  Ang.  ' P.  Jovius  descripc.  Brito- 

num.  they  sit,  cat  and  drink,  all  day  at  dinner  in  Iseland,Mu.scovy,  and  those 
^orihern  parts.  f Suidas  vict.  Herod,  nihilo  cum  co  melius  quam  si  quis 
Licutam,  Aconitum,  &c.  "■  Expedit.  in  Sinas  lib.  1.  c.  .3.  hortensium  her- 

arum  ct  okrum,  apud  Sinas  c|uam  apud  nos  longe  frequenotor  usus,  com- 
plurcs  quippe  f.c  vulgo  r<  perias  nulla  .alia  re  vel  tenuitatis,  vel  rvligionis  caus  a 
^ Asellus,  Sec.  actpie  fere  vcscuntur  ac  pabula  om- 
nia, Mat.  Riccius,  lib.  .a.  cap.  12.  “ Tartar!  mulis,  cquis  vcscuntur  ct  mi- 

nis carnibus,  et  truges  conicmnunt,  dicentes,  hoc  jumenlorum  pabulum  ct  Ikj- 
um,  non  horainum. 
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Et  lac  concretum  cum  sanguine  petal  equino.” 

They  scoff  at  our  Europaeans  for  eating  bread,  which  they  call 
tops  of  weeds,  and  horse  meat,  not  fit  for  men;  and  yet  Scali- 
ger  accounts  them  a sound  and  witty  Nation,  living  an  hun- 
dred years;  even  in  the  civilest  Countrey  of  them  they  do  thus, 
as  Benedict  the  Jesuite  observed  in  his  travels,  from  the  great 
Mogor’s  Court  by  Land  to  Paquin,  which  Piccius  contends  to 
be  the  same  with  Cambulu  in  Cataia.  In  Scandia  their  bread 
is  usually  dryed  fish,  and  so  likewise  in  the  Shetland  lies ; and 
their  other  fare,  as  in  Iseland,  saith  ® Dithmarus  Bleskenius, 
Butter,  Cheese,, and  fish;  their  drink  water,  their  lodging  on 
the  ground.  In  America  in  many  places  their  bread  is  roots, 
their  meat  Palmitos,  Pinas,  Potatos,  &c.  and  such  fruits.  There 
be  of  them  too  that  familiarly  drink  * salt  Sea-water  all  their 
lives,  eat  f raw  meat,  grass,  and  that  with  delight.  With  some. 
Fish,  Serpents,  Spiders ; and  in  divers  places  they  p eat  man’s 
flesh  raw,  and  rosted,  even  the  Emperor  ^ Metazuma  himself. 
In  some  coasts  again,  ^ one  tree  yields  them  Coquernuts,  meat 
and  drink,  fire,  fuel,  apparel ; with  his  leaves,  oyl,  vinegar, 
cover  for  houses,  &c.  and  yet  these  men  going  naked,  feeding 
coarse,  live  commonly  a hundred  yeers,  are  seldom  or  never 
sick;  all  which  dyet  our  Physitians  forbid.  In  Westphaling 
they  feed  most  part  on  fat  meats  and  wourts,  knuckle  deep, 
and  call  it  ® cerebrum  lovis : in  the  Low  Countries  with 
roots,  in  Italy  Frogs  and  Snails  are  used.  The  Turks,  saith 
Busbequius,  delight  most  in  fryed  meats.  In  Muscovy,  Gar- 
lick  and  Onions  are  ordinary  meat  and  sauce,  which  would  be 
pernicious  to  such  as  are  unaccustomed  to  them,  delightsom  to 
others  ; and  all  is  because  they  have  been  brought  up  unto  it. 
Husbandmen  and  such  as  labor,  can  eat  fat  Bacon,  salt  gross 
meat,  hard  cheese,  &c.  (0  dura  messorum  ilia)  coarse  bread 
at  all  times,  go  to  bed  and  labor  upon  a full  stomack,  which 
to  some  idle  persons  would  be  present  death,  and  Is  against  the 
rules  of  Physick;  so  that  custom  is  all  in  all.  Our  travellers 
finde  this  by  common  experience  when  they  come  In  far  Coun- 
tries, and  use  their  diet,  they  are  suddenly  oflended ",  as  our 
Hollanders  and  Englishmen  when  they  touch  upon  the  coasts 
of  Africk,  those  Indian  Capes  and  Islands,  are  commonly  mo- 

Islandiae  descriptione  victus  corum  butyro,  lacte,  caseo  consistit : pisccs 
loco  panis  habent,  potus  aqua,  aut  serum,  sic  vivunt  sme  medirina  multi  ad 
annos  200.  Laet.  Occident.  Ind.  descrip.  lib.  11.  cap.  10.  Aquam  mari- 

nam  bibere  sued  absque  noxa.  f Davies  2.  voyage.  f Patagones.  ’ Ecn- 
zo  et  Per.  Cortesius  lib.  novus  orbis  inscrip;  ''  Linscoften,  c.  56.  palma?  in- 
star totius  orbis  arboribus  longe  pracstantior.  ’Lips,  epist.  ' Teneris  assu- 
escere  muUum.  “ Repentinse  mutationes  noxam  pariunt.  Hippocrat.  Apbo- 
rism.  21.  Epist.  6.  sect.  3. 
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lested  with  Calentures,  Fluxes,  and  much  distempered  by  rea- 
son of  their  fruits.  ^ Fere  grimly  eisi  siurvia,  solent  vesceniibus 
■perturbationes  insignes  adferre,  strange  meats,  though  plea- 
sant, cause  notable  alterations  and  distempers.  On  the  other 
side,  use  or  custom  mitigates  or  makes  all  good  again.  Mith- 
ridates  by  often  use,  which  Pliny  wonders  at,  was  able  to 
drink  poyson;  and  a maid  as  Curtius  records,  sent  to  Alexan- 
der from  K.  Porus,  was  brought  up  with  poyson  from  her  in- 
fancy. The  Turks,  saith  Bellonius,  lib.  3.  c.  15.  eat  Opium 
familiarly,  a dram  at  once,  which  we  dare  not  take  in  grains, 
y Garcius  ab  Horto  writes  of  one  whom  he  saw  at  Goa  in  the 
East  Indies,  diat  took  ten  drams  of  Opium  in  three  days ; and 
yet  consulid  loquebatui\  spake  understandingly,  so  much  can 
custom  do.  ^Theophrastus  speaks  of  a Shepherd  that  could 
cat  Hellebor  in  substance.  And  therefore.  Cardan  concludes 
out  of  Galen,  Consuetudinem  utcunque  ferendam^  nisivalde 
mahnn.  Custom  is  howsoever  to  be  kept,  except  it  be  extream 
bad ; he  adviseth  all  men  to  keep  their  old  customs,  and  that 
by  the  authority  of  * Hippocrates  himself,  Dandiim  aliquid 
iempori^  tetati,  regioni,  consiietudini,  and  therefore  to  con- 
tinue as  they  began,  be  it  diet,  bathe,  exercise,  &c.  or  what- 
soever else. 

Another  exception  is  delight,  or  appetite,  to  such  and  such 
meats : I hough  they  be  hard  of  digestion,  melancholy  ; yet  as 
Fuchslus  excepts  cap.  6.  lib.  2.'  Instit.  sect.  2.  “ The  sto- 

inack  doth  readily  digest,  and  willingly  entertain  such  meats 
we  love  most,  and  are  pleasing  to  us,  abhors  on  the  other 
side  such  as  we  distast.”  \V'^hich  Hippocrates  confirms,  Aphoris. 
2.  38.  Some  cannot  endure  Cheese,  out  of  a secret  Antipa- 
thy, or  to  see  a rested  Duck,  which  to  others  is  a delightsom 
meat. 

l_he  last  exception  is  necessity,  poverty,  want,  hunger, 
which  drives  men  many  times  to  do  that  which  otherwise  they 
are  loath,  cannot  endure,  anckthankfully  to  accept  of  it:  As 
Beverage  in  ships,  and  in  sieges  of  great  Cities,  to  feed  on 
Dogs,  Cats,  Rats,  and  Men  themselves.  Three  outlaws  in 
Hector  Boethius,  being  driven  to  their  shifts,  did  eat  raw 
flesh,  and  flesh  of  such  fowl  as  they  could  catch,  in  one  of  fhe 
fiebrides  for  some  few  moneths.  These  things  do  miii^ratc  or 
tlissannul  that  which  hath  been  said  of  melancholy  meats,  and 
make  it  more  tolerable  ; but  to  such  as  are  wealtliy,  live  plen- 


Rruennus,  l,h.  1.  cap.  y s,mpi.  f.  *1.  1.  1.  * llcurniiis,  1. 

c.  1 . pra.c  mcd.  * .^piions.  17.  In  dublis  consucUulincm  sonuaiii- 

ad<d*  M ens,  ct  inccpli.  pcrscvcrc  t.  Qui  cum  volnptalc  assumuiuur  cibi, 

avidius  compicauur,  cxprd.liusijuc- enncoquit,  ct  qux  displiccnt 
' Nothing  against  a good  stoniack,  as  tUc  saying  is.  Lib.  7. 


vciuricolus 
avcr.satur. 
Ilia.  Scot. 
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teously,  at  ease,  may  take  their  choice,  and  refrain  if  they 
will,  these  viands  are  to  be  forborn,  if  they  be  inclined  to,  or 
suspect  melancholy,  as  they  tender  their  healths  : Otherwise  if 
they  be  intemperate,  or  disordered  in  their  diet,  at  their  peril  be 
it.  Qiii  mo^iet  amat,  Ave  SC  cave. 


Eetention  and  Evacuation  a cause,  and  how, 

F Retention  and  Evacuation,  there  be  divers  kindes,  which 


are  either  concomitant,  assisting,  or  sole  causes  many 
times  of  melancholy.  ^ Galen  reduceth  defect  and  abundance 
to  this  head;  others,  “ ^ All  that  is  separated,  or  remains.” 
Cosiiveness.']  In  the  first  rank  of  these,  I may  well  reckon 
up  Costiveness,  and  keeping  in  of  our  ordinary  excrements, 
which  as  it  often  causeth  other  diseases,  so  this  of  Melancholy 
in  particular,  s Celsus,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  saith,  “ It  produceth 
inflammation  of  the  head,  dulness,  cloudiness,  headach,  &c.” 
Prosper  Calenus,  lib.  de  atrd  bile,  will  have  it  distemper  not 
the  organ  onely,  “ but  the  minde  it  self  by  troubling  of  it 
And  sometimes  it  is  a sole  cause  of  Madness,  as  you  may  read 
in  the  first  Book  of  ‘ Skenkius’s  Medicinal  Observations.  A 
young  Merchant  going  to  Nordeling  Fair  in  Germany,  for 
ten  days  space  never  went  to  stool ; at  his  return  he  was 

grievously  melancholy,  thinking  that  he  was  robbed,  and 
would  not  be  pers waded  but  that  all  his  money  was  gone  : his 
friends  thought  he  had  some  Phlltrum  given  him,  but  Cnelius 
a Fhysitian  being  sent  for,  found  his  * Costiveness  alone  to 
be  the  cause,  and  thereupon  gave  him  a Clister,  by  which  he 
was  speedily  recovered.  Trincavellius,  consult.  35.  lib.  1 . saith 
as  much  of  a melancholy  Lawyer,  to  whom  he  administered 
Physick,  and  Rodericus  a Fonseca  consult.  85.  Tom.  2.  *of 
a Patient  of  his,  that  for  eight  days  was  bound,  and  there- 
fore melancholy  affected.  Other  Retentions  and  Evacuations 
there  are,  not  simply  necessary,  but  at  some  times;  as  Ferne- 
lius  accounts  them.  Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  15.  as  suppression  of 
emrods,  monthly  issues  in  women,  bleeding  at  nose,  immode- 
rate, or  no  use  at  all  of  Venus  ; or  any  other  ordinary  issues. 

Detention  of  emrods,  or  monthly  issues,  Villanovanus 
Breviar.  lib.  1.  cap.  18.  Arculanus,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rasis,  Vit- 
torius  Faventinus,  pract.  mag.  Tract.  2.  cap.  15.  Bruel,  &c. 

* 30.  artis.  ^ Quae  excernuntuv  aut  subsistunt.  s Ex  A’entre  suppresso, 
inflammationcs,  capitis  dolorcs,  caligines  crcscunt.  ’’  Exaymenta  rctcnta 

mentis  agitationcm  parcre  solcint.  ‘ Cap.  do  Mel.  Tam  dclirus,  ut  vi.x 

se  liomincm  agnoscerct.  ' Alvus  astrictus  causa.  * Per  octo  dies  alvum 
siccum  habet,  ci  uihil  reddit.  •"  Sive  per  narcs,  sivc  haemorrhoides. 


SUBSEC.  IV. 
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put  for  ordinary  causes.  .Fuchsius,  1.  2.  sect.  5.  c.  30.  goes 
farther,  and  saith,  ““ That  many  men  unseasonably  cured  of 
the  cmrods  have  been  corrupted  with  melancholy,  seeking  to 
avoid  Scylla,  they  fall  into  Cliarybdis.  Galen,  1.  de  hum.  coin- 
men.  3.  ad  text.  26.  illustrates  this  by  an  example  of  Lucius 
Martius,  whom  he  cured  of  madness,  contracted  by  this  means: 
And  ° Skenkius  hath  two  other  instances  of  two  melan- 
choly and  mad  women,  so  caused  from  the  suppression  of  their 
moneths.  d'hesame  maybe  said  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  it 
be  suddenly  stopt,  and  have  been  formerly  used,  as  p Villano- 
vanus  urgeth : And  i Fuchsius,  lib,  2.  sect.  5.  cap.  33.  stifly 
maintains,  “ That  without  great  danger,  such  an  issue  may  not 
be  stayed.” 

Venus  omitted,  produceth  like  effects.  Mathiolus,  epist.  5. 
1.  penult,  “’'avoucheth  of  his  knowledg,  that  some  through 
bashfulness  abstained  from  Venery,  and  thereupon  became  very 
heavy  and  dull;  and  some  others  that  were  very  timorous, 
melancholy,  and  beyond  all  measure  sad.  Oribasius,  med. 
collect.  1.  6.  c.  37.  speaks  of  some,  “ ®That  if  they  do  not 
use  carnal  copulation,  are  continually  troubled  with  heaviness 
and  headach;  and  some  in  the  same  case  by  intermission  of  it.” 
Not  use  of  it  hurts  many,  Arculanus,  c.  6.  ind.'Rasis^  ^ 
Magninus,  part.  3.  cap.  5.  think,  because  it  “ ^ sends  up 
poysoned  vapors  to  the  brain  and  heart.”  And  so  doth  Galen 
himself  hold,  “ That  if  this  natural  seed  be  over-long  kept  (in 
some  parties)  it  turns  to  poyson.”  Hieronymus  Mercurialis, 
in  his  chapter  of  Melancholy,  cites  it  for  an  especial  cause  of 
this  malady,  “ Priapismus,  Satyriasis,  &c.  Haliabbas  5.  Theor. 
c.  36.  reckons  up  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Villanovanus 
Breviar.  1,  1 . c.  18,  saith,  “ He  knew  ^ many  Monks  and 
Widows  grievously  troubled  with  melancholy,  and  that  from 
this  sole  cause.  >’  Lodovicus  Mercatus  1.  2.  de  mulierwn  af- 
fect. cap.  4.  and  Rodericus  a Castro  de  morhis  mulier.  1.  2. 
c.  3.  treat  largely  of  this  subject,  and  will. have  it  produce  a 
peculiar  kinde  ot  melancholy,  in  stale  Maids,  Nuns,  and  Wi- 
dows, Ob  suppressinnem  inmsium  venerem  omissam,  ti~ 
muLc,  moe.sUe,  anxicr,  verecundee,  suspitiosce,  languentes. 


Mult!  intcmpcstive  ab  Hacmorrlioiflibns  curati,  mclancliolb  corrupti  sunt, 
Incidu  m Scyllam,  &r.  « Lib.  1.  dv.  Mania.  p Breviar.  1.  7.  c.  18. 

on  sine  magno  incommoclo  cjus,  ciii  sanguis  a narilnis  promanaf,  noxii  san- 
guinis vacuatio  impcdiri  potest.  ^ Novi  (piostlaiTi  ] nepudore  a cnitu  absti- 

ncn.es,  turpidos,  pigrosciue  factos;  nonnullos  etiam  inelancholicos,  nroclcr 
no-  tmiiclo.sqiie.  ' Nonnulli  nisi  coe.int,  assidue  cajiitis  gravi- 

in  s.antur.  it  se  novissc  quosdani  tristes  et  ita  taclos  ex.  interinissinnc 
, , V.iporcs  venenatos  inittit  sperma  ad  ts'ret  ecrehruni.  Spernvi 

} in.  riiu  retemum,  trandt  in  venemim.  ■*  Grave.s  produeii  corporis  oi  aniini 
1-  ^ sperina'c  svijira  inodiini  rcicnii;  nionaclios  et  vidu.is  nic- 

Lmcholicos  sa:pc  ii-  ri  vidi.  r Melancholia  nia  v.rsiv  semin.aviis  in  ulero. 

ccnsilii 
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comilii  inopes,  cum  summa  vitce  3C  rcrum  meliorum  despe- 
ratiune,  She,  they  are  melancholy  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
all  for  want  of  husbands,  ^lianus  Montaltus,  cap.  'il.  de 
melanchoL  confirms  as  much  out  of  Galen;  so  doth  Wierus, 
Chi'istoferus  d Vega  de  art.  vied.  lib.  3.  c.  14.  relates  many 
such  examples  of  men,  and  women,  that  he  had  seen  so  me- 
lancholy. Foelix  Plater  in  the  first  book  of  his  Observations, 
“ ^ Tells  a story  of  an  ancient  Gentleman  in  Alsatia,  that  mar- 
ried a young  wife,  and  was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  in  that 
kinde  for  a long  time  together,  by  reason  of  his  several  infir- 
mities: But  she,  because  of  this  inhibition  of  Venus,  fell  into 
a horrible  fury,  and  desired  every  one  that  came  to  see  her, 
bywords,  looks,  and  gestures,  to  have  to  do  v/ith  her, 

® BernardusPaternus,  a Physitian,  saith,  “ He  knew  a good  ho- 
nest godly  Priest,  that  because  he  would  neither  willingly 
marry,  nor  make  use  of  the  stews,  fell  into  grievous  melan- 
choly fits.”  Hildesheim,  spicil.  2.  hath  such  another  exam- 
ple of  an  Italian  melancholy  Priest,  in  a consultation  had  An- 
710  1580.  Jason  Pratensis  gives  instance  in  a married  man, 
that  from  his  wive’s  death  abstaining,  after  marriage,  became 
exceedingly  melancholy,”  Rodericus  a Fonseca  in  a young 
man  so  misaftected,  Tom.  2.  consult.  85.  To  these  you  may 
adde,  if  you  please,  that  conceited  tale  of  a Jew,  so  visited  in 
like  sort,  and  so  cured,  out  of  Poggius  Florentinus. 

Intemperate  Venus  is  all  but  as  bad  in  the  other  extream. 
Galen,  1.  6.  de  morbis  popular,  sect.  5.  text  26.  reckons  up 
melancholy  amongst  those  diseases  which  are  “ "^exasperated 
by  Venery:”  so  doth  Avicenna  2,  3.  c.  II.  Oribasius,  loc. 
citat.  Ficinus,  lib.  2.  de  sanitate  tuendd,  Marsilius  Cogna- 
tus,  Montaltus,  cap.  27.  Guianerius,  Tract.  3.  cap.  2. 
Magninus,  cap.  5.  part  3.  Ogives  the  reason,  because  “ ' it 
infiigidates  and  dries  up  the  body,  consumes  the  spirits ; and 
would  therefore  have  all  such  as  are  cold  and  dry,  to  take  heed 
of,  and  to  avoyd  it  as  a mortal  enemy.”  Jacchinus  in  9.  Ba- 
sis cap.  15.  ascribes  the  same  cause,  and  instanceth  in  a Pa- 
tient of  his,  that  married  a young  wife  in  a hot  summer,  “ ^and 


^ Nobilis  sencx  Alsatus  juvenem  uxorem  duxit,  at  illc  colico  dolore,  et  multis 
morbis  correptus,  non  pouiit  praestare  ofiicium  mariti,  vix  in'to  matnmonio 
regrotus.  Ilia  in  horrendum  furorum  incidif,  ob  Vencrem  coliibitam  ut  omnium 
earn  inviscnt.uin  congrcssinn,  voce,  vultu,  gestu  expeterct,  et  qi'um  non  con- 
sentirent,  molossos  Anglicanos  magno  expetiit  clamore.  * Vidi  sacerdotem 
optimum  ct  pium,  qui  quod  nollet  uti  Venerc,  in  melancholira  symptomata  in- 
ciciit.  *’  Ob  abstinenliam  a concubitu  incidit  in  mclancholiam.  Qu3c 

a.  coitu  exacevbantur.  Superstuum  coitiim  causam  ponunC  ^ F.xsucat 

corpus,  spiritiis  consumit,  he.  caveant  ab  hoc  sicci,  velut  inimico  mortali. 
f Jta  cxsiccams  ut  e raelancholico  statim  fucrit  insanus,  ab  kumeijianubus 
curatus. 


SO 
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so  drved  himself  with  chamber-work,  that  he  became  In  short 
space  from  melancholy,  mad he  cured  him  by  moysteiiing 
remedies.  The  like  example  I finde  in  LeeIIus  a Fonte  Eugu- 
binus,  consult.  129.  of  a Gentleman  of  Venice,  that  upon  the 
same  occasion,  was  first  melancholy,  afterwards  mad.  Reade 
in  him  the  story  at  large. 

Any  other  evacuation  stopped,  will  cause  It,  as  well  as  these 
above  named,  be  it  bile,  ^ ulcer,  issue,  &c.  Hercules  de  Sax- 
onia,  lib.  1.  c.  16.  and  Gordonlus,  verifie  this  out  of  their  ex-; 
perience.  They  saw  one  wounded  in  the  head,  who  as  long 
as  the  sore  was  open,  Lucida  fuibuit  mentis  mtervalla,  was 
well ; but  when  it  was  stopped,  llediit  melancholia^  his  me- 
lancholy fit  seized  on  him  again. 

Artificial  evacuations  are  much  like  in  effect,  as  hot  houses, 
baths,  blood-letting,  purging,  unseasonably  and  immoderately 
used.  ^ Baths  dry  too  much,  if  used  In  excess,  be. they  natural 
or  artificial,  and  offend  extream  hot,  or  cold  ; ‘ one  dries,  the 
other  refrigerates  overmuch.  Moiitanus,  consil.  137.  saith, 
They  over-heat  the  Liver.  Joh.  Struthius,  Stigmat.  artis. 
i.  4.  c.  9.  contends,  ’"That  if  one  stay  longer  then  ordindry 
at  the  Bath,  go  in  too  oft,  or  at  unseasonable  times,  he  putrlfies 
the  humors  in  his  body.  To  this  purpose  writes  Magninus, 
1 3.  c.  o.  Gulanerius,  Tract.  15.  c.  21.  utterly  disallows  all 
hot  baths  in  melancholy  adust.  ’ I saw  (saith  he)  a man 
that  laboured  of  the  Gout,  who  to  be  freed  of  ' his  malady  came 
to  the  Bath,  and  was  instantly  cured  of  his  disease,  but  got 
another  worse,  and  that  was  madness.  But  this  judgment 
varies  as  the  humor  doth,  in  hot  or  cold  : Baths  may  be  good 
for  one  melancholy  man,  bad  for  another;  that  which  will 
cure  it  in  this  party,  may  cause  it  in  a second. 

Phlebotomy.']  Phlebotomy,  many  times  neglected,  may  do 
much  harm  to  the  body,  when  there  is  a manifest  redundance 
of  bad  humors,  and  melancholy  blood;  and  when  these  hu- 
mors heat  and  boyl,  if  this  be  not  used  in  time,  the  parties 
affected,  so  inflamed,  are  in  great  danger  to  be  mad;  but  if  It 
he  unadvisedly,  importunely,  Immoderately  used,  it  doth  as 
much  harm  by  refrigerating  the  body,  dulling  the  spirits,  and 
consuming  them:  as  Joh. Curio  in  his  10.  Chapter,  well  re- 
prehends, such  kinde  oi  letting  blood  doth  more  hurt  tlicn  good  : 
The  humors  rage  much  more  then  they  did  before,  and  is 
so  far  from  avoyding  melancholy,  that  it  increaseth  It,  and 

t Excautcrio  et  ulcere  cxsiccato.  ^ Gord.  c.  10.  lib.  1.  Discommends 
cold  Baths  as  noxious.  ^ Siccum  reddunt  corpus.  Si  quis  longius  mo- 

retur  in  iis,  aut  nimis  frequenter,  aut  importune  utatur,  huinct'es  putrefacir. 

Ego  anno  supcriorc,  quandam  guttosurn  vidi  adustum,  qui  ut  liberaretur  de 
^tta,  adbalnca  accessit,  et  dc  gutta  lihcrafus,  nianiacus  tactus  est.  "‘On 

Schola  Salcrnitana.  '•  Calefactio  et  ebullitio  per  venne  incisione,  magis  sxpe 
mcitatur  ci  augetur,  niajore  impetu  humores  per  corpus  discurrunt. 

weakenetli 
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weakeneth  the  sight.”  ° Prosper  Caleniis  observes  as  much  of 
all  Phlebotomy,  except  they  keep  a very  good  diet  after  it : 
Yea,  and  as  p Leonartus  Jacchinus  speaks  out  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, T he  blood  is  much  blacker  to  many  men  after 
their  letting  of  blood,  then  it  was  at  first.”  For  this  cause  be- 
like Salust.  Salvinianus,  1.  2.  c.  1.  will  admit  or  hear  of  no 
blood-letting  at  all  in  this  Disease,  except  it  be  manifest  it 
proceed  from  blood:  He  was  (it  appears)  by  his  own  words  in 
that  place,  Master  of  an  Hospital  of  mad  men,  “''and  found 
by  long  experience,  that  this  kinde  of  evacuation,  either  in 
head,  arm,  or  any  other  part,  did  more  harm  then  good.”  To 
this  opinion  of  his,  *Felix  Plater  is  quite  opposite,  “ Though 
somq  wink  at,  disallow  and  quite  contradict  all  Phlebotomy  in 
Melancholy,  yet  by  long  experience  I have  found  innumerable 
so  saved,  after  they  had  been  twenty,  nay,  sixty  times  let  blood, 
and  to  live  happily  after  it.  It  was  an  ordinary  thing  of  old, 
in  Galen’s  time,  to  take  at  once  from  such  men  six  pound  of  ■ 
blood,  which  now  we  dare  scarce  take  in  ounces : sed  vide- 
rinf  medici”  great  Books  are  written  of  this  subject. 

Purging  upward  and  downward,  in  abundance  of  bad  hu- 
mors omitted,  may  be  for  the  worst;  so  likewise  as  in  the  pre- 
cedent, if  overmuch,  too  frequent  or  violent,  it  "weakeneth 
their  strength,  saith  Fuchsius,  1.  2.  sect.  2.  c.  17.  or  if  they  be  j 
strong  or  able  to  endure  Physick,  yet  it  brings  them  to  an  ill  \ 
habit,  they  make  their  bodies  no  better  than  Apothecaries  J 
shops,  this,  and  such  like  infirmities  must  needs  follow.  j 

SUBSECT.  V. 

Bad  Air  a cause  of  Melancholy . 

Air  is  a cause  of  great  moment,  in  produciitg  this,  or  any 
other  Disease,  being  that  it  is  still  taken  into  our  bodies 
by  respiration,  and  our  more  inner  parts.  “ Tf  it  be  impure 
and  foggy,  it  dejects  tlie  spirits,  and  causeth  Diseases  by  infec- 
tion of  the  heart,”  as  Paulus  hath  it.  Lib.  1.  c.  49.  Avicenna, 
lib.  1.  Gal.  dc  san.  tuendd.  'Mercurialis,  Montaltus,  &c. 

“ Fernelius  saith,  “A  thick  air  thickneth  the  blood  and  hu- 

•'  Lib.  cie  flatulenta  Melancholia.  Frequens  sanguinis  missio  corpus  extenuat. 
p In  9 Rhasis.  atram  bilem  parit,  et  visum  clebilitat.  i Multo  nigrior  spcc- 
tatur  sanguis  post  dies  quosdam,  quam  luit  ab  initio.  Non  laudo  eos  qui  in 
desipienfia  docent  secandam  esse  venam  frontis,  quia  spiritus  debilitatur  inde, 
et  ego  longa  experientia  observavi  in  proprio  Xcnodochio,  quod  desipientes  e.x 
Plilcbotomia  magis  laeduntur,  et  magis  dcsipiunt,  ct  melancholici  saspe  hunt 
inde  pejores.  * De  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  etsi  multos  hoc  improbasse  sciam, 

innumeros  hac  ra'.ione  sanatos  longa  observatione  cognovi,  qui  \;igesics,  scx.a- 
gies  venas  tundendo,  See.  * \^ires  debilitat.  ‘ Impuius  acr  spiritus  dcjicit, 
infccto  cordc  gignit  morbos.  Sanguincm  densat,  ct  humorcs,  P.  L 
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mors.”  ^ Lemnius  reckons  up  two  main  things  most  profit- 
able, and  most  pernitious  to  our  bodies  ; Air,  and  Diet : And 
this  peculiar  Disease,  nothing  sooner  caiiseth  (yjobcrtus  holds) 
then  the  air  wlierein  we  breathe  and  live.”  * Such  as  is  the 
air,  such  be  our  spirits;  and  as  our  spirits,  such  are  our  hu- 
mors. It  offends  commonly  if  it  be  too'^hotand  dry,  thick, 
fuliginous,  cloudy,  blustering,  or  a tempestuous  air.  Bodine 
in  his  fifth  Book,  De  repub.  cap.  I,  5.  of  his  Method  of  His- 
tory, proves  that  hot  Countries  are  most  troubled  with  Me- 
lancholy, and  that  there  are  therefore  in  Spain,  Africk,  and 
Asia  minor,  great  numbers  of  mad  men,  insomuch,  that  they 
are  compelled  in  all  Cities  of  note,  to  build  peculiar  Hospitals 
for  them.  Leo  ""Afer,  lib.?j.  de  Fessa  urbe,  Ortelius  and 
Zuinger,  confirm  as  much : They  are  ordinarily  so  cholerick 
in  their  speeches,  that  scarce  two  words  pass  without  railing 
or  chiding  in  common  talk,  and  often  quarrelling  in  their 
streets.  ^ Gordonius  will  have  every  man  take  notice  of  it : ' 
“ Note  this  (saith  he)  that  in  hot  Co-untries  it  is  far  more  fa- 
miliar then  in  cold.”  Although  this  we  have  now  said  be  not 
continually  so,  for  as  'Acosta  truly  saith,  under  the  Equator  it 
self,  is  a most  temperate  habitation,  wholsom  air,  a Paradise  of 
pleasure : The  leaves  ever  green,  cooling  showres.  But  it 
holds  in  such  as  are  intemperately  hot,  as  '^Johannes  a Meg- 
. gen,  found  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Malta,  Apulia,  and  the  f Holy 
! Land,  where  at  some  seasons  of  the  yeer  is  nothing  but  dust, 

■ their  Rivers  dried  up,  the  Air  scorching  hot,  and  Earth  in- 

■ flamed;  insomuch,  that  many  Pilgrims  going  barefoot  for  de- 

votion sake,  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  upon  the  hot  sands,  often 
run  mad,  or  else  quite  overwhelmed  with  sand,  prcfiindis  are- 
nis,  as  in  many  parts  of  Africk,  Arabia  Deserta,  Bactriana, 
now  Charassan,  when  the  West  wind  blows  areiiis 

transeuntes  necantur.  ' Hercules  de  Saxonia,  a Professor  in 

•Venice,  gives  this  cause  why  so  many  Venetian  women  are 
melancholy,  2uod  diu  sub  sole  degant^  they  tarry  too  long  in 
the  Sun.  Montanus,  comil.  21.  amongst  other  causes  assigns 
this  ; Why  that  Jew  his  Patient  was  mad,  'dhiod  turn  'midiiim 
exposmt  se  calori  U,  frigori : He  exposed  himself  so  much  to 


^ Ex  aere  ambiente  coiKrahitiir  humor 

mmncholicus.  ♦ Qualis  .aer,  tabs  spiriuis  ; ct  cujusmodi  spirilus,  Immorcs. 

siccus,  frifridus  ct  siccus,  paludinosus, 
crassus.  Multa  hic  in  Xcnodocldis  faiialicorum  millia  qux  stnetissime  ca- 

Sus'frp?,TV  ■ . 2-  f:-  ly-  imclligc,  quod  in  calidis  regi- 

bus,  frequenter  accidit  mania,  in  frigidis  autem  t irdc.  = Lib.  2.  Ho- 

opcricon,  cap.  7.  f Apulia  aestivo  calorc  ma.xime  fervert,  ita  ut  ante  lincm 

r.r m •ncj.  1. 1. 

Sunt  HU*  iliu  sub  sulc  vivunl,  aliiiuuuj.  inclauciiulk-c 
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heat  and  cold,  And  for  that  reason  in  Venice,  there  is  little' 
stirring  in  those  brick  paved  streets  in  Summer  about  noon, 
they  are  most  part  then  asleep:  As  they  are  likewise  in  the  great 
Mogor’s  Countries,  and  all  over  the  East  Indies.  At  Aden  in 
Arabia,  as  ^ Lodovicus  Vertomannus  relates  in  his  travels,  they 
keep  their  markets  in  the  night,  to  avoid  extremity  of  heat;  and 
in  Ormus,  like  cattle  in  a Pasture,  people  of  all  sorts  lie  up  to 
the  chin  in  water  all  day  long.  At  Braga  in  Portugal ; Burgos 
in  Castile;  Messina  in  Sicily,  all  over  Spain  and  Italy,  their 
streets  are  most  part  narrow,  to  avoid  the  Sun  beams.  The 
Puiks  wear  great  lurbants  ad  fu.ganclos  soils  vadios,  to  refract 
the  Sun  beams  ; and  much  inconvenience  that  hot  air  of  Ban- 
tam in  Java  yields  to  our  men,  that  sojourn  there  for  traffick ; 
where  it  is  so  hot,  “ s that  they  that  are  sick  of  the  Pox,  lie 
commonly  bleaching  in  the  Sun,  to  dry  up  their  sores.”  Such 
a complaint  I read  of  those  lies  of  Cape  Verdo,  fourteen  de- 
grees from  the  ^.quator,  they  do  male  audire : ^'One  calls 
them  the  unhealthiest  clime  of  the  World,  for  fluxes,  feavers, 
frenzies,  calentures,  which  commonly- seize  on  Sea-faring  men 
that  touch  at  them,  and  all  by  reason  of  a hot  distemperature 
of  the  air.  The  hardiest  men  are  offended  with  this  heat,  and 
stiffest  clowns  cannot  resist  it,  as  Constantine  affirms,  Agriculf. 

1.  2.  c.  45.  They  that  are  naturally  born  in  such  air,  mav  not 
^ enaure  it,  as  Niger  records  of  some  part  of  Mesopotamia, 
now  called  Diarbecha:  2uibusdani  in  locis  s^evienti  {estui  adeo 
subjccta  est,  ut  pleraque  animalia  fervore  soils  cadi  e.v- 
iinguantiir,  his  so  hot  there  in  some  places,  that  men  of  the 
Country  and  Cattle  are  killed  with  it ; And  fAdricomius  of 
Arabia  felix,  by  reason  of  myrrhe,  frankincense;  and  hot 
spices  there  growing,  the  air  is  so  obnoxious  to  their  brains, 
that  the  very  inhabitants  at  some  times  cannot  abide  it,  much 
less  weaklings  and  strangers.  J Amatus  Lusitanus,  cent.l. 
curat.  45,  reports  of  a young  maid,  that  was  one  Vincent  a 
Currier’s  daughter,  some  thirteen  years  of  age,  that  would  wash 
her  hair  in  the  heat  of  the  day  (in  July)  and  so  let  it  dry  in  the 
Sun,  “'to  make  it  yellow,  but  by  that  means  tarrying  too 
long  in  the  heat,  she  inflamed  her  head,  and  made  herself  mad.” 
Cold  air  in  the  other  extream  is  almost  as  bad  as'  hot,  and  so 
doth  Montaltus  esteem  of  it,  c.  11.  if  it  be  dry  withal.  In  those 
Northern  Countries,  the  people  are  therefore  generally  dull, 

f Navi",  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  commcrci.a  nocte,  hnra  .cernneia  ob  nimios,  qiii  s.Tevi- 
unt  imerdiu  sestus  cxcrcent.  g Mo;bo  Gnllico  l.aborantcs,  c.xponiint  ad  solem  % 
ut  moibos  c’.Ksicccnt.  * Sir  Richard  Haukins  in  hi.s  Observations,  sect.  13. 

Hippocrates,  3.  Aphorismoruin  idem  ait.  f Idem  Magjnus  in  Persia,  i 

\ Descrip.  Ter.  sanctns.  ‘Quum  ad  soiis  radios  in  leone  longam  moram  tra-  j 
beret,  ut  capillos  slaves  redderet,  in  maniam  incidit.  \ 

licavv  1 
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heavy,  and  many  witches,  which  (as  I have  before  quoted) 
Saxo"  Grammaticus,  Glaus,  Baptista  Porta  ascribe  to  melan- 
choly. But  these  cold  climes  are  more  subject  to  natural  me- 
lancholy (not  this  artiheial)  which  is  cold  and  dry  : For  which 
cause  '"Merenrius  Brltannicus  belike  puts  melancholy  men  to 
inhabit  just  under  the  Pole.  The  worst  of  the  tliree  is, a ^ thieje, 
cloudy,  misty,  foggy  air,  or  such  as  come  from  Fens,  Moorish 
grounds,  Lakes,  Muckhils,  Draughts,  Sinks,  where  any  car- 
kasses,  or  carrion  lies,  or  from  whence  any  slinking  fulsoni 
smell  comes  : Galen,  Avicenna,  Mercurialis,  new  and  old  Phy- 
silians,  hold  that  such  air  is  unwholsom,  and  ingenders  melan- 
choly, plagues,  and  what  not?  '"Alexandreta  an  haven  town 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Saint  John  de  Ullua,  an  haven  in 
Nova-hispania,  are  much  condemned  for  a bad  air,  so  as  Du- 
razzo  in  Albania,  Lituania,  Ditmarsh,  Pomptinai  Paludes  in 
Italy,  the  territories  about  Pisa,  Ferrara,  &:c.  Rumny  Marsh 
with  us:  the  Hundreds  in  Essex,  the  Fens  in  Lincolnshire. 
Cardan  de  rennh  varietate^  1.  17.  c.  96.  findes  fault  with  the 
sight  of  those  rich,  and  most  populous  Cities  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  as  Bruges,  Gant,  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Utrick, 
6cc.  the  air  is  bad  ; and  so  at  Stockholm  in  Sweden  ; Regium 
in  Italy,  Salisbury  with  us,  Hull  and  Lin  : They  itiay  be  com- 
modious for  navigation,  this  new  kinde  of  fortification,  and 
many  other  good  necessary  uses ; but  are  they  so  wholsonji  ? 
Old  Rome  hath  descended  from  the  hills,  to  the  valley,  ’tis 
rhe  cite  of  most  of  our  new  Cities,  and  held  best  to  build  in 
Plains,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  Rivei's.  Leander  Albertjiis 
pleads  hard  for  the  air  and  site  of  Venice,  though  the  blapk 
Moorish  Lands  appear  at  every  low  water;  the  Sea,  Fire,  and 
Smoke  (as  he  thinks)  qiialifie  the  air:  And  " some  suppose, 
that  a thick  foggy  air  helps  the  memory,  as  in  them  of  Pisa  in 
Italy;  and  our  Cambden,  out  of  Plato,  commends  the  site  of 
Cainbridg,  because  it  is  so  neer  the  Fens.  But  let  the  sice  of 
such  places  be  as  it  may,  how  can  they  be  excused  that  have  a 
delicious  scat,  a pleasant  air,  and  all  that  nature  can  afford, 
and  yet  through  their  own  nasiiness,  and  sluttishness,  im- 
mund  and  sordid  maner  of  life,  suffer  their  air  to  putiihe, 
and  themselves  to  be  choked  up?  Many  Cities  in  Tufky  do 
malt  aiidire  in  this  kinde  : Constantinople  it  self,  where  com- 
monly Carrion  lies  in  the  street.  Sonre  hnde  the  same  fault  in 
opam,  even  in  Madrit,  the  King’s  seat,  a most  excellent  air,  a 

pleasant  site;  but  the  inhabitants  are  slovens,  and  the  streets 
uncleanly  kept. 


^ Aastrilis  incofrnk.i.  ‘ Crnssus  et  turbiJus 

^vr’i  ® ammam.  Commonly  called  ScarvJbrune  in  .\sia  minor. 

. memofia,  valam  Fisani,  miod  craiiioce  fiuantar 

K A uou. 
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Causes  of  Melancholy , [Partn.- 1.  Sec.  2. 

A troublesom  tempestuous  air,  is  as  bad  as  impure,  rough  and 
foul  weather,  impetuous  winds,  cloudy  dark  days,  as  it  is  com- 
monly with  us.  Caelum  visit  fccdum,  ° Polydor  calls  it  a filthy 
sky,  £(  in  quo  facile  generantur  nubes ; as  Tull ie’s  brother 
Quintus  wrote  to  him  in  Rome,  being  then  Questor  in  Bri- 
tain. “ In  a thick  and  cloudy  air  (saith  Lemnius)  men  are  te- 
trick,  sad,  and  peevish:  And  if  the  Western  winds  blow,  and 
that  there  be  a calm,  or  a fair  sunshine  day,  there  is  a kinde  of 
alacrity  in  men’s  mindes  ; it  chears  up  men  and  beasts:  but  if  it 
be  a turbulent,  rough,  cloudy,  stormy  weather,  men  are  sad, 
lumpish,  and  much  dejected,  angrv,  waspish,  dull,  and  me- 
lancholy.” This  was  ‘'Virgil’s  experiment  of  old, 

Verum  ubi  tempestas,  & cosli  mobills  humor 
Mutavere  vices,  & Jupiter  huraidus  Austro, 

Vertuntur  species  animorum,  & pectore  motus 
Concipiunl  alios” 

But  when  the  face  of  Heaven  changed  is 
To  tempests,  rain,  from  season  fair: 

Our  mindes  are  altered,  and  in  our  brests 
Forthwith  some  new  conceipts  appear. 

And  who  is  not  weather-wise  against  such  and  such  conjunc- 
tions  of  Planets,  moved  in  foul  weather,  dull  and  heavy  in  such 
tempestuous  seasons  ? ^ Gelidum  contristat  Aquarius  annum  : 
The  time  requires^  and  the  Autumn  breeds  it ; Winter  is  like 
imto  it,  ugly,  foul,  squalid,  the  Air  works  on  all  men,  more 
or  lessj,  but  especially  on  such  as  are  melancholy,  or  inclined 
to  it,  as  Lemnius  holds,  *^They  are  most  moved  with  it,  and  ^ 
those  which  are  already  mad,  rave  downright,  either  in,  or  • 
against  a tempest.  Besides,  the  devil  many  times  takes  his  j 
opportunity  of  such  storms,  and  when  the  humors  by  the  air  be  j 
stirred,  he  goes  in  with  them,  exagitates  our  spirits,  and 
vexeth  our  souls ; as  the  Sea  waves,  so  are  the  spirits  and  hu-  ; 
mors  in  our  bodies  tossed  with  tempestuous  winds  and  storms.”  > 
T'o  such  as  are  melancholy  therefore,  Montanus,  consil.  24. 
will  have  tempestuous  and  rough  air  to  be  avoided,  and  con-  J 
sil.  27.  all  night  air,  and  would  not  have  them  to  walk  abroad,  ■ 
but  in  a pleasant  day.  Lemnius,  1.  3.  c.  3.  discommends  the  « 

® Lib,  1.  hist,  lib.  2.  cap.  41.  Aura  densa  ac  caliginosa  tetrici  homines  exist- 
uht,  & subtristes,  & cap.  3.  stante  subsolano  & Zephyro,  maxima  in  mentibus  « 
hominum  alacritas  existit,  mentisq;  erectio  ubi  tclum  solis  splendore  nitesciu  ^ 
Maxima  dejectio  mserorque  siquando  aura  caliginbsa  cst.  p Geor, 

' Hor  '■  Mens  quibus  vacillat,  ab  aere  cito  offenduntur,  & multi  insani 

apud  Belgas  ante  tempestates  saeviunt,  aliter  quicti.  Spirilus  quoq;  aeris  Sc 
mali  genii  aliquando  se  tempescatibus  ingerunt,  & menti  hun*an«  se  laionter 
insintiaht,  eamq;  vexant,  exagitant,  & ut  fluctus  marini,  Uuraanum  corpus 
▼ttutis  agitaiur.  ‘ Aer  npct,u  densatur,  Sc  cogil  moestitiam. 

South 


Mem.  2.  Subs.  6.]  Idleness,  a Caiisc.  12! 

South  and  Eastern  winds,  commends  the  North.  MoTitanu*?, 
consil.  31.  “ * Will  not  any  windows  to  be  opened  in  the  night. 
Consil.  229.  ^ consil.  230.  he  discommends  especially  the 
South  wind,  and  nocturnal  air : So  doth  Plutarch.  The 
night  and  darkness  makes  men  sad,  the  like  do  all  subterranean 
vaults,  dark  houses  in  caves  and  rocks,  desert  places  cause  me- 
lancholy in  an  instant,  especially  such  as  have  not  been  used  to 
it,  or  otherwise  accustomed.  Read  more  of  air  in  Hippocrates, 
lEtius,  /.  3.  d c.  ni.  ad  175.  Oribasius,  d c.  1.  ad  21. 
Avicen.  1.  1.  can.  Fen.  2.  doc.  2.  Fen.  1.  c.  123.  to  the 
12,  &c. 

SUBSEC.  VI. 

Immoderate  exercise  a cause,  and  kora.  Solitai'iness,  Idleness, 

Nothing  so  good,  but  it  may  be  abused  ; Nothing  better 
then  Exercise  (if  opportunely  used)  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Body:  Nothing  so  bad,  if  it  be  unseasonable,  violent, 
or  overmuch.  Fernelius  out  of  Galen,  Path.Wh.  1.  c.  16. 
saith,  “ "That  much  exercise  and  weariness  consumes  the 
spirits  and  substance,  refrigerates  the  body  ; and  such  humors 
which  Nature  would  have  otherwise  concocted  and  expelled, 
it  stirs  up,  and  makes  them  rage:  which  being  so  inraged,  di- 
yersly  affect  and  trouble  the  body  and  minde.’*  So  doth  it,  if 
it  be  unseasonably  used,  upon  a full  stomack,  or  when  th« 
body  is  full  of  crudities,  which  Fuchsius  so  much  enveighs 
against,  Lib.  2.  instit.  sect.  2.  c.  4.  giving  that  for  a cause, 
why  school-boys  in  Germany  are  so  often  scabbed,  because 
they  use  exercise  presently  after  meats.  ^ Bayerus  puts  in  a 
caveat  against  such  exercise,  because  ‘‘  it  ^ corrupts  the  meat 
in  the  sfomack,  and  carries  the  same  juyee  raw,  and  as  yet  un- 
digested, into  the  veins  (saith  Lemnius),  which  there  putrifies, 
and  confounds  the  animal  spirits.”  Cmto,  consil.  21.1.2. 

protests  against  all  such  exercise  after  meat,  as  being  the 
greatest  enemy  to  concoction  that  may  be,  and  cause  of  cor- 
ruption of  humors,  which  produce  this,  and  many  other  dis- 
eases. Not  without  good  reason  then,  doth  Salust.  Salvlanus, 
1.  2.  c.  1.  and  Leonartus  Jacchinus  in  9.  lihasis.  Mercurialis, 
Arcubanus,  and  many  other,  set  down  " immoderate  exercise, 
as  a most  forcible  cause  of  melancholy. 

Iside  et  Osyride.  *■  Multa  defatigatio,  spititus,  Viriumq;  suhstan- 
uam  exhaunt,  ct  corpus  refrigerat.  Humores  corruptos  qui  aliter  a nalura  con- 
coqui  et  doman  possint,  ct  demum  blande  excludi,  irritai,  et  quasi  in  fuvovem 
3^1  , qui  postea  mota  camcrina,  tetro  vaporc  corpus  varie  lacessunt,'animumque. 

in  vcm  mccum;  Librosic  in.sn  ipto.  v Instit.  ad  vit.  Christ,  cap.  44.  cibos 
? h ‘i?  Pi>t»'csccntes  illic  spiritus  animalcs  inficiunt.  * Cru- 

^ haec  humoris  copra  per  venas  aggreditur,  unde  morbi  multipiices.  » Im- 
Jfcrooicum  ciwcuium,  ^ 

2 Opposite. 
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Opposite  to  Exercise,  is  Idleness  (the  badg  of  gentry)  or 
want  of  Exercise,  tlie  bane  ot  body  and  niinde,  the  nurse  of 
naiiglitiness,  stepmother  of  discipline,  the  chief  author  of  all 
mischief,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  a sole  cause  of  this 
and  many  other  maladies,  the  devil’s  cushion,  as  '^Gnalter 
calls  it,  his  pillow  and  chief  reposal.  “ For  the  minde  can 
never  rest,  but  still  meditates  on  one  thing  or  other,  except  it 
be  occupied  about  some  honest  business,  of  his  own  accord  it 
rusheth  into  melancholy.  As  too  much  and  violent  exercise 
ofFends  on  the  one  side,  so  doth  an  idle  life  on  the  other,  (saith 
Crato)  it  fills  the  body  full  of  flegm,  gross  humors,  and  all 
manner  of  obstructions,  rbeumes,  catars,  &:c.”  Rhasis,  cont. 
lib.  1.  tract.  9.  accounts  of  it  as  the  greatest  cause  of  me- 
lancholy. “ I have  often  seen  (saith  he)  that  Idleness  begets 
this  humor  more  than  any  thing  else.”  Montaltus,  c.  1 . seconds 
him  out  of  his^experience,  “ I’hey  that  are  idle  are  far  more 
subject  to  melancholy,  then  such  as  are  conversant  or  implOyed 
about  any  office  or  business.”  ''  Plutarch  reckons  up  idleness 
for  a sole  cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  soul : “ There  are  the:T 
(saith  he)  troubled  in  minde,  that  have  no  other  cause  but  this. 
Homer,  Iliad.  I.  brings  in  Achilles  eating  of  his  own  heart  in 
liis  Idleness,  because  he  might  not  fight.  Mercuriah’s,  consil. 
86.  for  a melancholy  young  man  urgeth  ^ it  is  a chief  cause  ; 
why  was  he  melanclioly  ? because  idle.  Nothing  begets  it 
sooner,  encreaseth  and  continueth  it  oftener  then  idleness'^  A 
disease  familiar  to  all  idle  persons,  an  inseparable  companion  to 
such  as  live  at  ease,  Pingid  oih  desidiose  agentes,  a life  out 
of  action,  and  have  no  calling  or  ordinary  imployment  to  busie 
themselves  about,  that  have  small  occasions  ; and  though  they 
have,  such  is  their  laziness,  dulness,  they  wall  not  compose 
themselves  to  do  ought,  they  cannot  abide  work,  though  it  be 
necessary,  easie,  as  to  dress  themselves,  write  a Letter,  or  the 
like;  yet  as  he  that  is  benumbed  with  cold,  sits  still  shaking, 
that  mi^t  relieve  himself  with  a little  exercise  or  stirring,  do 
they  complain,  but  will  not  use  the  facile  and  ready  means  to 
do  themselves  good ; and  so  are  still  tormented  with  melan- 

Horn.  31.  in  .l  Gor.  G.  Nam  qu.i  mens  liominis  quicsccrt*  non  possir,  sed 
coniinuo  circa  varias  cugitationcs  discurrat,  nisi  honesro  ali^o  negotio  occupe- 
'lur,  ad  melancholiam  sponte  delabilur.  ' Crato  consil.  21.  Ut  immodica 
corporis  excrcitatio  nocet  coi“poribus,  ita  vita  d'cscs,  ct  otiosa : otium,  animal 
pituicosuin  reddit,  viscevum  obstructioncs  ei  crebras  fluxiones,  ct  morbos  con- 
citat.  Er  vidi  (juod  una  dc  rebns  qua:  magis  gcncrat  melancholiam,  cst 

oliositas.  * Reponitur  otium  ab  .aliis  causa,  ct  hoc  a nobis  observatum  cos 

huic  malo  magis  obnoxios  qui  plane  otiosi  sunt,  quam  cos  qui  aliquo  muncrc 
versantur  exequendo.  ^ Dc  Traiuiuil.  anima:.  Sunt  qua.  ipsuip  otiil  in  animi 
conjicit  pcgritudincm.  ^ 'Nihil  csi  quod  aeque  mcl'ancholiam  alat  ac  auge.at, 

ac  otium  et  abstinemia  a corporis  cl  animi  exbrcitaiionibus.  Nihil  magis 

t’xcAc;i:  iurellccium,  quan;  ucium.  Gordoniv.s  dc  observat-  vit.  hum.  Itb.  1- 

clioly. 
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choly.  Especially  if  they  have  been  formerly  brought  up  to 
busiiies,  or  to  keep  much  company,  and  upon  a sudden  come 
to  lead  a sedentary  life,  it  crucihes  their  souls,  and  seazeth  on 
them  in  an  instant;  for  whilst  they  are  any  ways  imployed,  in 
action,  discourse,  about  any  business,  sport  or  recreation,  or 
in  company  to  their  liking,  they  arc  very  well ; but  if  alone  or 
idle,  tormented  instantly  again;  one  day’s  solitariness,  one 
hour’s  sometimes,  doth  them  more  harm,  then  a week’s  phy* 
sick,  labor  and  comj)any  can  do  good.  iVIelancholy  seazeth 
on  them  forthwith  being  alone,  and  is  such  a torture,  that  as 
wise  Seneca  w'dl  saith,  Malo  mihi  }nalc  qiiam  wulliter  esse, 
I had  rather  be  sick  than  idle.  I'his  idleness  is  either  of  body 
or  minde.  That  of  body  is  nothing  but  a kinde  of  benumming 
laziness,  intermitting  exercise,  wdiich  if  w’e  may  beleeve  ‘ Eer- 
nelius,  “ causeth  crudities,  obstructions,  excremental  humors, 
quencheth  the  natural  heat,  dulls  the  spirits,  and  makes  them 
unapt  to  do  anything  wdiatsoevcr.” 

k Neglectis  urenda  filix  innascitur  agris.” 

As  Fern  grow's  in  untild  grounds,  and  all  manner  of  weeds,  so 
do  gross  humors  in  an  idle  body,  Ignai'um  corriimpunt  otici 
corpus.  A horse  in  a stable  that  never  travels,  a hawk  in  a 
mew  that  seldom  flies,  are  both  subject  to  diseases  ; which  left 
unto  themselves,  are  most  free  fiom  any  such  incumbrances. 
An  idle  dog  will  be  mangy,  and  how  shall  an  idle  person  think 
to  escape?  Idleness  of  the  minde,  is  much  worse  then  this  of 
the  body ; wit  w’ithout  employment,  is  a disease,  ^ JErugo 
animi,  riibigo  ingenii : the  rust  of  the  soul,  "'a  plague,  a hell 
it  self.  Maximum  animi  nocument  urn,  Galen  calls  it.  “ "As 
in  a standing  pool,  worms  and  filthy  creepers  increase,  vi~ 
tium  capiunl  ni  moveantur  aqiue,  the  water  itself  putrifies,  and 
air  likewise,  if  it  be  not  continually  stirred  by  the  wdnd)  so  do 
evil  and  corrupt  thoughts  in  an  idle  person,”  the  soul  is  con- 
taminated. In  a Common-wealth,  wdiere  is  no  publike  ene- 
my, there  is  likely  civil  wars,  and  they  rage  upon  themselves  : 
this  body  of  ours,  wdicn  it  is  idle,  and  knows  not  how  to  be- 
stow it  self,  macerates  and  vexeth  it  self  with  cares,  griefs, 
fab;e-fears,  discontents,  and  suspicions;  it  tortures  and  preys 
upon  his  owm  bowels,  and  is  never  at  rest.  'I'hus  much  1 dare 
boldly  say,  He  or  she  that  is  idle,  be  they  of  wdiat  condition 
they  will,  never  so  rich,  so  wxll  allied,  fortunate,  happy,  let 

■ Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  cxcrcitationis  intcrmi.ssio,  inertnm  calyrem,  langui- 
dos  spiritus,  & igiiavos,  & ad  onincb  actionc.s  sfgniorcs  reddit,  tvvuiitatcs,  ob- 
structioncN,  ct  cxcrcmentorum  provcnius  ladt.  Hor.  Scr.  1.  Sat.  d.  ‘Se- 

neca. "•  Mccroreni  animi,  ic  m.acifm,  Plutarch  calls  it.  “ Sicul  in  staguu 
gencrantur  vciitics,  sic  3c  otioso  malnc  cogitatioucs.  Sen. 
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them  have  all  things  in  abimdance,  and  felicity,  that  heart  can 
wish  and  desire,  all  contentment,  so  long  as  he  or  she,  or  they 
are  idle,  they  shall  never  be  pleased,  never  well  in  body  and 
minde,  but  weary  still,  sickly  still,  vexed  still,  loathing  still, 
weeping,  sighing,  grieving,  suspecting,  offended  with  the 
world,  with  every  object,  wishing  themselves  gone  or  dead,  or 
else  carried  away  with  some  foolish  phantasie  or  other.  And 
this  is  the  true  cause  that  so  many  great  men.  Ladies,  and  Gen- 
tlewomen, labor  of  this  disease  in  Countrey  and  City;  for 
idleness  is  an  appendix  to  nobility,  they  count  it  a disgrace  to 
work,  and  spend  all  their  days  in  sports,  recreations,  and  pas- 
times, and  will  therefore  take  no  pains ; be  of  no  vocation  : 
they  feed  liberally,  fare  well,  want  exercise,  action,  employ- 
ment, (for  to  work,  I say,  they  may  not  abide)  and  company 
to  their  desires,  and  thence  their  bodies  become  full  of  gross 
humors,  wind,  crudities,  their  mindes  disquieted,  dull,  heavy, 
&c.  care,  jealousie,  fear  of  some  diseases,  sullen  fits,  weeping 
fits  seize  loo  ° familiarly  on  them.  For  what  will  not  fear  and 
phantasie  work  in  an  idle  body  ? what  distempers  will  they  not 
cause  when  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  against  Pha- 
raoh in  Egypt,  he  commanded  his  officers  to  double  their  task, 
and  let  them  get  straw  themselves,  and  yet  make  their  full 
number  of  Bricks ; for  the  sole  cause  why  they  mutiny,  and 
are  evil  at  ease,  is,  “ they  are  idle.”  When  you  shall  hear  and 
see  so  many  discontented  persons,  in  all  places  where  you  come, 
so  many  several  grievances,  unnecessary  complaints,  fear,  sus- 
pitionsf,  the  best  means  to  redress  it,  is  to  set  them  awork,  so 
to  busie  their  mindes ; for  the  truth  is,  they  are  idle.  Well 
they  may  build  castles  in  the  air  for  a time,  and  sooth  up  them- 
selves with  phantastical  and  pleasant  humors,  but  in  the  end 
they  will  prove  as  bitter  as  gall,  they  shall  be  still  I say  discon- 
tent, suspicious,  P fearful,  jealous,  sad,  fretting  and  vexing  of 
themselves  ; so  long  as  they  be  idle,  it  is  impossible  to  please 
them,  Opio  qui  nescit  uti^  plus  hahct  negotii  qaam  qui  nego- 
tiwn  in  negotio^  as  that  ‘^Agellius  could  observe;  He  that 
knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time,  hath  more  business,  care, 
grief,  anguish  of  uiinde,  than  he  that  is  most  busie  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  business.  Otiosus  animus  nescit  quid  volet : An  idle 
person  (as  he  follows  it)  knows  not  when  he  is  well,  what  he 
would  have,  or  whither  he  would  go,  l2uum  illuc  vcntum  cst, 
mine  lubet^  he  is  tired  out  with  every  thing,  displeased  with 
all,  wgary  of  his  life ; Nec  bene  dov^\  nec  militice^  neither  at 

® Now  this  leg,  now  that  arm,  now  their  head,  heart,  &c.  *Exod.  5. 

^)- (For  they  cannot  well  tell  what  aileth  them,  or  what  they  would  have  them- 
selves) my  heart,  my  head,  my  husband,  my  son,  &c.  p Prov.  18-  Pigrum 
^ejicict  timor,  fleautontimorumenon,  9 Lib.  19.  c.  10. 

home, 
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home,  nor  abroad,  errat,  &(  pr^eier  viiain  viviiur,  he  wan- 
ders and  lives  besides  himself.  In  a word,  What  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  laziness  and  idleness  are,  1 do  not  finde  any 
where  more  accurately  expressed,  then  in  these  verses  of  Phi- 
lolaches  in  the  * Comical  Poet,  which  for  their  elegancy  I 
will  in  part  insert. 

Novarum  aedium  esse  arbitror  similem  ego  homiriera, 
Quando  hie  natas  est:  Ei  rel  argumenta  dicam, 
jEdes  quando  sunt  ad  amussim  expoHta^, 

Quisque  laudat  fabrum,  atque  exemplum  expetit,  &c. 

At  ubi  illd  migrat  nequam  homo  indiligensque,  &c. 
Tempestas  venit,  confringit  tegulas,  imbricesque, 

Putrlfacit  aer  operam  fabri,  &c. 

Dicam  ut  homines  similes  esse  mdiuni  arbitremini, 

Fabri  parentes  fundamentum  substruunt  liberoruni, 
Expoliunt,  docent  literas,  nec  parcunt  sumptui, 

I'igo  autem  sub  fabrorum  potestate  frugi  fui, 

Postquani  autem  migravi  in  ingenium  meum, 

Perdidi  operam  fabrorum  illico,  oppido, 

Venit  ignavia,  ea  niihi  tempestas  fuit, 

Adventuque  suo  grandinem  & imbrem  attulit. 

Ilia  mihi  virtutem  deturbavit,  &c.” 

A young  man  is  like  a fair  new  house,  the  Carpenter  leaves  it 
well  built,  in  good  repair,  of  solid  stuff;  but  a bad  tenant  lets 
it  rain  in,  and  for  want  of  reparation  fall  to  decay,  &c.  Our 
Parents,  Tutors,  Friends,  spare  no  cost  to  bring  us  up  in  our 
youth,  in  all  maner  of  vertuous  education ; but  when  we  are 
left  to  our  selves,  Idleness  as  a tempest  drives  all  vertuous  mo- 
tions out  of  our  mindes,  nihili  sumus,  on  a sudden,  by  sloath 
and  such  bad  ways,  we  come  to  naught. 

Cozen  German  to  Idleness,  and  a concomitant  cause,  which 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  it,  is  ^ nimia  soliiudo,  too  much  solita- 
riness, by  the  testimony  of  all  Physitians,  Cause  and  Symptom 
both;  but  as  it  is  here  put  for  a cause,  it  is  either  coact,  en- 
forced, or  else  voluntary.  Enforced  solitariness  is  commonly 
seen  in  Students,  Monks,  Friers,  Anchorites,  that  by  their 
order  and  course  of  life  must  abandon  all  company,  society  of 
other  men,  and  betake  themselves  to  a private  cell : Otio  super- 
stitwso  s£clusi,  as  Bale  and  Hospinian  well  term  it,  such  as  are 
the  Carthusians  of  our  time,  that  eat  no  flesh  (by  their  order) 
keep  perpetual  silence,  never  go  abroad.  Such  as  live  in  pri- 
son, or  some  desert  place,  and  cannot  have  company,  as  many 
of  our  Countrey  Gentlemen  do  in  solitary  houses,'  they  must 
cither  be  alone  without  companions,  or  live  beyond  their  means, 


’if-  Plautvis,  Prol.  Mostel. 


' Piso,  Montaltus,  Mercurialis,  ice. 
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a.nd  entert3.ni  cill  comers  ss  so  insny  hostes^  or  else  converse 
with  their  servants  and  hindes,  such  as  are  unequal,  inferior  to 
them,  and  of  a contrary  disposition  : or  else  as  some  do,  to 
avoid  solitariness,  spend  their  time  with  lend  fellows  in  Ta- 
verns, and  in  Alehouses,  and  thence  addict  themselves  to  some 
unlawful  disports,  or  dissolute  courses.  Divers  again  arc  cast 
upon  this  rock  of  solitariness  for  want  of  means,  or  <mt  of  a 
strong  apprehension  of  some  infirmity,  disgrace,  or  through 
bashfulness,  rudeness,  simplicity,  they  cannot  apply  themselves 
to  others  company.  Nulliim  solum  infelici gratius  soliLudhiey 
uhi  nidlus  sit  qui  miseriam  exprobret ; this  enforced  solitari- 
ness takes  place,  and  produceth  his  effect  soonest  in  such  as 
have  spent  their  time  jovially,  peradventure  in  all  honest  recre- 
ations, in  good  company,  in  some  great  family  or  populous 
City,  and  are  upon  a sudden  confined  to  a desert  Country 
Cottage  far  off,  restrained  of  their  liberty,  and  barred  from 
their  ordinary  associates : Solitariness  is  very  irksom  to  such, 
most  tedious,  and  a sudden  cause  of  great  inconvenience. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  familiar  with  Melan- 
choly, and  gently  brings  on  like  a Siren,  a shooing-horn,  or 
some  Sphinx  to  this  irrevocable  gulf,  ® a primary  cause  Piso 
calls  it ; most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  to  such  as  are  melancholy 
given,  to  lie  in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  chambers,  to 
walk  alone  in  some  solitary  Grove,  betwixt  Wood  and  Water, 
by  a Brook  side,  to  meditate  uj)on  some  delightsom  and  plea- 
sant Subject,  which  shall  affect  them  most ; amabilis  insamUy 

mentis  gratissimus  error  : A most  incomparable  delight  it 
is  so  to  melancholize,  and  build  castles  in  the  air,  to  go  smiling 
to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  they 
suppose  and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or  that  they  see 
acted  or  done  : Bland<e  quidem  ah  initio , saith  Lemnius,  to 
conceive  aud  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things,  sometimes, 
“ Present,  past,  or  to  come,”  as  Rhasis  speaks.  So  delight- 
som these  toyes  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole  days  and 
nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  yeers  alone  in  such  contem- 
plations, and  phantastical  meditations,  which  are  like  unto 
dreams,  and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly 
interrupt,  so  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are,  that  they  hinder 
their  ordinary  tasks  and  necessary  business,  they  cannot  address 
themselves  to  them,  or  almost  to  any  study  or  imployment, 
these  phantastical  and  bewitching  thoughts  so  covertly,  so- feel- 
ingly, so  urgently,  so  continually  set  upon,  creep  in,  insinuate, 
possess,  overcome,  distract,  and  detain  them,  they  cannot  I 

“ Aqiiibus  malnm,  velut  ii  primavia  causa,  occasioncm  nactum  cst.  ‘ 
cunda  renim  praetcniium,  praettritarum,  & fiUurarum  meditatio. 
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sav  go  about  their  more  necessary  business,  stave  ofF  or  extri- 
cate themselves,  but  are  ever  musing,  melancholizing,  and  car- 
ried along,  as  he  (they  say)  that  is  lead  round  about  an  Heath 
With  a Puck  in  the  night,  they  run  earnestly  on  in  this  laba- 
rinth  of  anxious  and  solicitous  melancholy  meditations,  and 
cannot  well  or  willingly  refrain,  or  easily  leave  off,  winding 
and  unwinding  themselves,  as  so  many  clocks,  and  stil  pleasing 
their  humors,  until  at  last  the  Scene  is  turned  upon  a sudden,  by 
some  bad  object,  and  they  being  now  habituated  to  such  vain, 
meditations  and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no  company,  can 
ruminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and  distastfull  subjects.  Fear, 
sorrow,  suspition,  sab  rustic  as  pador,  discontent,  cares,  and 
weariness  of  life  surprise  them  in  a moment,  and  they  can  think 
of  nothing  else,  continually  suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their 
eyes  open,  but  this  infernal  plague  of  Melancholy  seizeth  on 
them,  and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some  dismal  object 
to  their  minds,  which  now  by  no  means,  no  labour,  no  per- 
swasions  they  can  avoid,  h^evet  lateri  leilialis  arando,  they 
may  not  be  rid  of  it,  “ they  cannot  resist.  I may  not  deny  but 
that  there  is  some  profitable  Meditation,  Contemplation,  and 
kinde  of  solitariness  to  be  embraced,  which  the  Fathers  so  high- 
ly commended,  Hierom,  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Austin,  in 
whole  Tracts,  which  Peti'arch,  Erasmus,  Stella,  and  others,  so 
much  magnifie  in  their  books  ; a Paradise,  an  Heaven  on 
Earth,  if  it  be  used  aright,  good  for  the  body,  and  better  for 
the  soul  ; As  many  of  those  old  Monks  used  it,  to  divine  con- 
templations, as  Simulus  a Courtier  in  Adrian’s  time,  Diode- 
sian  the  Emperour  retired  themselves,  &c.  in  that  sense,  Vatia 
solas  sat  vivere,  Vatia  lives  alone,  which  the  Romans  were 
wont  to  say,  when  they  commended  a Country  life.  Or  to  the 
bettering  of  their  knowlcdg,  as  Democritus,  Cleanthes,  and 
those  excellent  Philosophers  have  ever  done,  to  sequester  them- 
selves from  the  tumultuous  world,  or  as  in  Plinie’s  villa  Laii- 
rentana,  '1  ullie’s  d'usculan,  jovius  study,  that  they  might  bet- 
ter vacare  studiis  et  Deo,  serve  God,  and  follow  their  studies. 
Me  thinks  therefore  our  too  zealous  innovators  were  not  so 
well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of  Abbies  and  religious 
houses,  promiscuously  to  fling  down  all ; they  might  have  taken 
away  those  gross  abuses  crept  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such 
inconvenicncies,  and  not  so  far  to  have  raved  and  raged  against 
those  fair  buildings,  and  everlasting  monuments  of  our  forefa- 


Avcnii : .S(-  1 r<'vocarc  t^radum,  superacque  cvadcre  ad 
iu  " Hieruii.imis  q-.  Ti.  dixit  oppicU 

tr  (i  I * tctr.)H  eaiccrt's,  '.()li(n(liru.‘m  I’aradisum  : solum  scmpionibus 

tu\iuicUur^^^^  ‘'niicius,  hmm  tubaij-,  aqua  livibis  viuitans,  Romanis  prx- 
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thers  devotion,  consecrated  to  pious  uses ; some  Monasteries 
and  Collegiate  Cels  might  have  been  well  spared,  and  their  re- 
venues otherwise  imployed,  here  and  there  one,  in  good  Towns 
or  Cities  at  least,  for  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions to  live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  cares  and  tu- 
mults of  the  world,  that  were  not  desirous,  or  fit  to  marry  ; or 
otherwise  willing  to  be  troubled  with  common  affairs,  and 
know  not  well  where  to  bestow  themselves,  to  live  apart  in, 
for  more  conveniency,  good  education,  better  company  sake, 
to  follow  their  studies  (I  say)  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and 
sciences,  common  good,  and  as  some  truly  devoted  Monks  of 
old  had  done,  freely  and  truly  to  serve  God.  For  these  men 
are  neither  solitary,  nor  idle,  as  the  Poet  made  answer  to  the 
husbandman  in  ^Esop,  that  objected  idleness  to  him  ; he  was 
never  so  idle  as  in  his  company  or  that  Scipio  Africanus  in 
Tully,  Nimquam  minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus ; nunquam 
minus  otiosus,  qiiam  quum  esset  oiiosus ; never  less  solitary, 
then  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busie,  then  when  he 
seemed  to  be  most  idle.  It  is  reported  by  Plato  in  his  dialogue 
de  Amove,  in  that  prodigious  commendation  of  Socrates,  how 
a deep  meditation  coming  into  Socrates  minde  by  chance,  lie 
stood  still  musing,  eodem  vestigo  cogitabundus,  from  morning 
to  noon,  and  when  as  then  he  had  not  yet  finished  his  medita- 
tion, perstabat  cogitans,  he  so  continued  till  the  evening,  the 
soldiers  (for  he  then  followed  the  Camp)  observed  him  with 
admiration,  and  on  set  purpose  watched  all  night,  but  he  per- 
severed immovable  ad  exortum  soils,  till  the  Sun  rose  in  the 
morning,  and  then  saluting  the  Sun,  went  his  wayes.  Inw'-hat 
humour  constant  Socrates  did  thus,  I know  not,  or  how  he 
might  be  affected,  but  this  would  be  pernicious  to  another  man  ; 
what  intricate  business  might  so  really  possess  him,  I cannot 
easily  guess  ; But  this  is  otiosum  otiimi,  it  is  far  othervvise  with 
these  men,  according  to  Seneca,  Omnia  nobis  mala  solitudo 
persuade t ; this  solitude  undoeth  us,  pugnat  cum  vita  sociali ; 
his  a destructive  solitariness.  These  men  are  Devils  alone,  as 
the  saying  is,  Homo  solus  aut  Deus,  aiU  Dccmon : a man  alone, 
is  either  a Saint  or  a Devil,  mens  ejiis  aut  langiiescit,  aut  tii~ 
mescit, ; and  * soli  in  this  sense,  woe  be  to  him  tliat  is  so 
alone.  These  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate  from  men, 
and  of  sociable  creatures  become  beasts,  monsters,  inhumane, 
ugly  to  behold,  Misanthropi  \ they  do  even  loath  themselves, 
and  hate  the  company  of  men,  as  so  many  Timons,  Nebu- 
chadnezzars  ; by  too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing  humors, 
apd  through  their  own  default.  So  that  which  Mpcurialis 
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consil.  11.  somerimcs  expostulated  with  his  melancholy  patient, 
may  be  justly  applyed  to  every  solitary  and  idle  person  in  paiti- 
cular.  " yatiLva  de  te  mdetiir  conqucri  jmsse,  S(c.  “ Nature 
may  justly  complain  of  thee,  tliat  whereas  she  gave  thee  a good 
wliolesomc  temperature,  a sound  body,  and  God  hath  given 
thee  so  divine  and  excellent  a Soul,  so  many  good  parts,  and 
profitable  gifts,  thou  hast  not  only  contemned  and  rejected, 
but  hast  corrupted  them,  polluted  them,  overthrown  theii  tem- 
perature, and  perverted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  solitari- 
ness, and  many  other  wayes,  thou  art  a traitour  to  God  and 
Nature,  an-enemy  to  thy  self  and  to  the  world.”  Perditio  tua 
ex  te ; thou  hast  lost  thyself  wilfully,  cast  away  thy  self, 
“ thou  thy  self  art  the  efficient  cause  of  thine  own  misery,  by 
not  resisting  such  vaine  cogitations,  but  giving  way  imtQ 
{hem.” 


SUBSEC.  VII. 

i 

Sleeping  and  waking,  causes, 

WEI  AT  I have  formerly  said  of  Exercise,  I may  now  re- 
peat of  Sleep.  Nothing  better  than  moderate  sleep,  no 
thing  worse  than  it,  if  it  be  in  extreames,  or  unseasonably  used. 
It  is  a received  opinion,  that  a melancholy  man  cannot  sleep 
overmuch  ; Somniis  supra  modum  pi'odest,  as  an  only  Anti- 
dote, and  nothing  offends  them  more,  or  causeth  this  malady 
sooner,  then  waking,  yet  in  some  cases  sleep  may  do  more 
harm  then  good  in  that  fiegmatick,  swinish,  cold,  and  sliiggiih 
melancholy,  which  Melancthon  speaks  of,  that  thinkes  of  wa- 
ters, sighing  most  part,  &c.  “It  duls  the  Spirits,  if  overmuch, 
and  senses,  fils  the  head  ful  of  gross  humors,  causeth  distilla- 
tions, rheumes,  great  store  of  excrements  in  the  brain,  and  all 
the  other  parts,  as  Fuchsius  speaks  of  them,  that  sleep  like  so 
many  Dormice,  Or  if  it  be  used  in  the  day  time,  upon  a ful 
stomack,  the  body  ill  composed  to  rest,  or  after  hard  meats,  it 
incrcaseth  fearful  dreams,  Incubus,  night  w^alking,  crying  out, 
and  much  unquietness  ; such  sleep  prepares  the  body,  as  one 
observes,  “ to  many  perilous  diseases.”  But  as  1 have  said, 
waking  overmuch,  is  both  a symptome,  and  an  ordinary  cause. 

* Natura  cle  te  vicletur  ronqueri  posse,  quoil  cum  ab  ca  tcmpcrat’issianim  cor- 
pus adeptua  sis,  tarn  prsiclarum  a L)co  acutile  donum,  non  contempsisti  modo, 
verum  corrupisti,  seciasti,  prodid.sli,  optimam  lempcniuiam  otio,  crapula,  & 
aliis  vitae  crr(  ribu-,  Stc.  « Path.  lib.  cap.  17.  Fcrncl.  corjius  infrigidat,  om- 

nes  sensus,  m;;misquc  vires  torpore  debilitat,  Lib.  '2.  sect.  '2.  cap.  4.  Mag- 
nam  exc remen t')rum  vim  cerebro  & aliis  partibus  conservat.  ' Jo.  Ratzius 

lib.  dc  rebus  6.  nun  naturalibus.  i’l  jeparai  corpus  lalis  somuus  ad  niultas  pericu- 
Josas  3egriiudincs. 

“ It 
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It  causcth  driness  of  the  brain,  frenzie,  dotage,  and  makes 
the  body  dry,  lean,  hard,  and  ugly  to  behold,”  as  ^ Lemnius 
hath  it.  “ The  temperature  of  the  Brain  is  corrupted  by  it,  the 
humors  adust,  the  eyes  made  to  sink  into  the  head,  choler  in- 
creased, and  the  whole  body  inflamed  and,  as  may  be  added 
out  of  Galen  3.  cle  sanitate  tuenda,  Avicenna  3.  i . “ ' It  over- 
throws the  natural  heat,  it  causeth  crudities,  hurts  concoction,” 
and  what  not  ? Not  without  good  cause  therefore  Crato  cop.'~ 
sil.  21.  lib.  2.  Mildeshcim  spied.  2.  de  delir.  SC  Mania,  Jac- 
chinus,  Arculanus  on  Rhasis,Guianerius  and  Mercurialis,  reckon 
up  this  over  much  waking,  as  a principal  cause. 

MEMB.  III.  SUBSEC.  I. 

dPassions  and  perturhaiions  of  the  mindc,  how  they  cause 

Melancholy. 

AS  that  Gymnosophist  in  ^ Plutarch  made  answer  to  Alex- 
ander, (demanding  which  spake  best)  Every  one  of  his 
fellows  did  speak  better  then  the  other  : so  may  I say  of  these 
causes;  to  him  that  shall  require  which  is  the  greatest,  every 
one  is  more  grievous  then  other,  and  this  of  Passion  the 
greatest  of  all.  A most  frequent  and  ordinary  cause  of  Melan- 
choly, " fulmen  perturbationum  (Piccolomineiis  calls  it)  this 
thunder  and  lightening  of  perturbation,  which  causeth  such 
violent  and  speedy  alterations  in  this  our  Microcosme,  and  many 
times  subverts  the  good  estate  and  temperature  of  it.  For  as 
the  Body  works  upon  the  minde,  by  his  bad  humors,  troubling 
the  Spirits,  sending  gross  fumes  into  the  Brain  ; and  so  per 
consequens  disturbing  the  Soul,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it, 

* Corpus  onustum, 

Flesternis  viliis  aniinum  quoq;  pra^gravat  una,” 

with  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  which  are  ordinary  symptomes  of  this 
Disease  : so  on  the  other  side,  the  minde  most  elFectually 
works  upon  the  Body’-,  producing  by  his  passions  and  perturba- 
tions, miraculous  alterations ; as  Melancholy,  despair,  cruel 
diseases,  and  sometimes  death  it  self.  Insomuch,  that  it  is 
most  true  which  Plato  saith  in  his  Charmides  : omnia  corporis 
ynala  ab  animd  procedere  ; all  the  *’  mischiefes  of  the  body 

Instit.  ad  vitam  optimam  cap.  26.  cerebo  siccitatem  adfert,  phrenesin  et  de- 
lirium, corpus  aridum  tacit,  squal  dum,  strigosum,  liumorcs  adurit,  tempera- 
menlum  cerebri  corrumpit,  maciem  inducit:  exsircat  corpus,  bilem  accendit, 
profundos  reddit  oculos,  calorem  augit.  ' Naturalem  calorem  dissipat,  Ixsa 
concoctione  cruditates  J'acit.  Auenuant  juvenum  vigilatx  corpora  noius. 
^ Vita  Alexan.  « Grad.  1.  c.  14.  * Hor.  >>  Perturbarioncs  davi 

sunt,  quibus  corpori  animus  scu  patibulo  affigitur.  Jamb,  dc  mist. 
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proceed  from  the  soul : and  Democritus  in  ‘ Plutarch  urgeth, 
Damnutam  iri  animam  d corpore,  if  the  Body  should  in  this 
behalf  bring  an  action  against  the  Soul,  surely  the  Soul  would 
be  cast  and  convicted,  that  by  her  supine  negligence  had 
caused  such  inconveniences,  having  authority  over  the  Body, 
and  using  it  for  an  instrument,  as  a Smith  doth  his  hammer 
(saith  Cypiian),  imputing  al  those  vices  and  maladies  to  the 
Minde.  Even  so  doth  ' Philostratus,  no?i  coinquinatur  corpus, 
7}isi  conscnsiianhiue ; the  Body  is  not  corrupted,  but  by  the 
Soul.  Lodovicus  Vives  will  have  such  turbulent  comm,otions 
proceed  from  Ignorance,  and  Indiscretion'".  -All  Philosophers 
impute  the  miseries  of  the  Body  to  the  Soul,  that  should  have 
governed  it  better,  by  command  of  reason,  and  hath  not  done 
it.  'I'he  Stoicks  are  altogether  of  opinion  (as  " Llpsius,  and 
® Piccolomineus  record)  that  a wise  man  should  be 
without  all  mancr  of  passions  and  perturbations  whatsoever,  as 
^ Senec^  reports  of  Cato,  the  Greeks  of  Socrates,  and  ’’  lo : 
Aubanns  of  a nation  in  Africk,  so  free  from  passion,  or  rather 
so  stupid,  that  if  they  be  wounded  with  a sword,  they  will 
only  look  back.  ' Lactantius  2.  instit.  will  exclude  “ fear 
from  a wise  man others  except  all,  some  the  greatest  pas'- 
sions.  But  let  them  dispute  how  they  will,  set  down  in  Thesi, 
give  precepts  to  the  contrary  ; we  hnde  that  of  Lemnius  true 
by  common  experience ; “ No  mortal  man  is  free  from  these 
perturbations  : Or  if  he  be  so,  sure  he  is  either  a god,  or  a 
block.  'JThey  are  born  and  bred  with  us,  we  have  them  from 
our  parents  by  inheritance,  A parcntibiis  habemus  malum 
huncassem,  saith  " Peleziiis,  Nascitur  icnd  nobiscinn,  alitur- 
que,  his  propagated  from  Adam,  Cain  was  melancholy,  * as 
Austin  hath  it,  and  who  is  not  ? Good  discipline.  Education, 
Philosophy,  Divinity  (I  cannot  deny)  may  mitigate  and  re- 
strain these  passions  in  some  few  men  at  some  times,  but  most 
part  they  domineer,  and  are  so  violent,  ^ that  as  a torrent, 
f torrens  velut  aggere  ruptoj  bears  down  all  before,  and  over- 
flows his  banks,  sternit  agros,  sternit  sata,  they  overwhelm 
Reason,  Judgment,  and  perv'ert  the  temperature  of  the  Body; 
Fertur  >'  cquis  auriga,  ncc  audit  curries  habenas.  Now  such 
a man  (sairli  Austin)  “ that  is  so  led,  in  a wise  man’s  eye,  is 


• Lib.  dc  aanuat.  tuend.  ^ Proloj;.  do  viriute  Cliristi ; Qu?e  utitnr  corpore. 
ut  taber  mallco.  i Vila  Apollonij  lib.  1.  <■'  Lib.  dc  anim.  ab  inc'insi- 

ociaruia,  ct  ignoranlia  onmes  aninri  motus.  " Dc  Pliysiul.  Stoic.  • Orad. 
1.  c.  .32.  1'  fpist.  lOL  q .iLUanus.  ■■  Lib.  1.  cap.  (5.  si  quis  ense 

p^^cassent  eos,  lan.um  re.spiciunt.  ' Terror  in  sapieiuc  esse  non  debet. 

Dc  occult  nat.  mir.  1,  1.  c.  IG.  Nemo  moitaliuin  qui  a«(;clibus  non  ducatur  ■ 
qui  t^n  movetuT,  aut  saxum,  aut  Deus  e.si.  « Instit.  1.  2.  dc  Immanorum' 

affect,  mor^rumquc  curat.  * Lpist.  105.  * Gr.matcnsis.  r Virg. 

oe  civit.  Dei.  1,  U.  c.  d,  qnahs  in  oculis  lioininum  qui  uiversis  ucdibtis  am- 
ouiat,  tails  motulis  sapiemum,  cui  passiones  domiaamur. 
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no  better  then  he  that  stands  upon  his  head.  It  Is  doubted  by 
some,  Gravioresne  morbi  a periurbalionihas,  an  ab  humnri- 
biis,  wliether  humors  or  perturbations  cause  the  more  grievous 
maladies.  But  we  finde  that  of  our  Saviour,  Mat.  26.  41.  most 
true,  “ The  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  Is  weak,”  we  cannot  re- 
sist : And  this  of  Philo  Judaeus,  “ Perturbations  often  offend 
the  body,  and  are  most  frequent  causes  of  Melancholy,  turning 
it  out  of  the  hinges  of  his  health.  Vives  compares  them  to 
“ AVinds  upon  the  Sea,  some  onley  move  as  those  great  gales, 
but  others  turbulent  quite  overturn  the  ship.  Those  which  are 
light,  easie,  and  more  seldom,  to  our  thinking,  do  us  little 
harm,  and  are  therefore  contemned  of  us : Yet  if  they  be  reite- 
rated, “ as  the  rain  (saith  Austin)  doth  a stone,  so  do  these 
perturbations,  penetrate  the  mlnde  : ‘‘And  (as  one  observes) 
“ produce  an  habit  of  Melancholy  at  the  last,  which  having 
gotten  the  mastery  in  our  souls,  may  well  be  called  diseases. 

H ow  these  passions  produce  this  effect,  ® Agrippa  hath  han- 
dled at  large.  Occult.  Philos.  1.  W.  c.  63.  Cardan,  1.  14.  sub- 
til. Lemnius,  (?.  1.  c.  12.  de  occult,  nat.mir.  S(  lib.  1.  cap.  16. 
Suarez,  Met.  disput.  18.  sect.  I,  art.  25.  T.  Bright,  cap.  12. 
Of  his  Melancholy  Treatise.  Wright  the  Jesuite,  In  his  Book 
of  the  Passions  of  the  Minde,  &c.  Thus  in  brief,  To  our  ima- 
gination cometh  by  the  outward  sense  or  memory,  some  object 
to  be  known  (residing  in  the  foremost  part  of  the  brain),  which 
he  misconceiving  or  amplifying  presently  communicates  to  the 
heart,  the  seat  of  all  affections.  The  pure  spirits  forthwith 
flock  from  the  Brain  to  the  Heart,  by  certain  secret  channels, 
and  signifie  what  good  or  bad  object  was  presented ; ‘ which 
immediately  bends  it  self  to  prosecute,  or  avoid  it ; and  withal, 
draweth  with  it  other  humors  to  help  it:  So  in  pleasure,  con- 
cur great  store  of  purer  spirits  ; in  sadness,  much  melancholy 
blood  ; in  ire,  choler.  If  the  Imagination  be  very  apprehensive, 
intent,  and  violent,  it  sends  great  store  of  spirits  to,  or  from  the 
heart,  and  makes  a deeper  impression,  and  greater  tumult,  as 
tire  humors  in  the  body  be  likewise  prepared,  and  the  tempera- 
ture it  self  ill  or  well  disposed,  the  passions  are  longer  and 
stronger  : So  that  the  first  step  and  fountain  of  all  our  griev- 

® I-ib.  cle  Decal,  passioncs  maxime  corpus  offendunt  & animam,  & frequen- 
tissimae  causae  melancholiac,  dimoventes  ab  ingenio  & sanitate  pristine,  1.  3.  de 
anima.  Fraena  & stimuli  animi,  velut  in  mari  qinaedam  aura;  leves,  quae- 

dam  placidae,  quaedam  turbulc'ntae : sic  in  corpore  qu.-Edam  affcctiones  excitant 
tantum,  quaedam  ita  movent,  ut  de  statu  judicii  dcpellant.  ' Ut  gutta  la- 

pidem,  sic  paulatim.hae  penetrant  animum.  Usu  valcntcs  recie  morbi 

animi  vocanlur.  ' Imaginatio  raovet  corpus,  ad  cujus  motum  excitantur  hu- 
mores,  et  spiritus  vitalcs,  quibus  alteratur.  ^ Eccles.  13.  36.. The  heart  al- 

ters tlie  countenance  to  good  or  evil,  and  distraction  of  the  minde.causeth  dis- 
temperature  of  the  body. 
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ances  in  tliis  kincle,  is  ® la;sa  Imagination  which  mls-lnform- 
ing  the  Heart,  caiiseth  all  these  disteinperatures,  alteration  and 
confusion  of  spirits  and  humors.  By  means  of  which,  so  dis- 
turbed, concoction  is  hindred,  and  the  principal  parts  are  much 
debilitated;  as  ^ Dr.  Navarra  well  declared,  being  consulted  by 
Montanus  about  a melancholy  Jew.  I'he  spirits  so  confounded, 
the  nourishment  must  needs  be  abated,  bad  humors  increased, 
crudities  and  thick  spirits  ingendred  with  melancholy  blood. 
U'he  other  parts  cannot  perform  their  functions,  having  the  spi- 
rits drawn  from  them  by  vehement  passion,  but  fail  in  sense 
and  motion  ; so  we  look  upon  a thing,  and  see  it  not ; hear, 
and  observe  not  ; which  otherwise  would  much  affect  us,  had 
we  been  free.  I may  therefore  conclude  with  ’Arnoldus,  Maxi- 
ma xiis  est  phantasixn  & hide  unifertn  non  aiitem  corpoids 
intemperied,  omnis  melancholice  causa  est  ascribenda  : Great 
is  the  force  of  Imagination,  and.  much  more  ought  the  cause  of 
melancholy  to  be  ascribed  to  this  alone,  then  to  the  distempera- 
ture  of  the  body.  Of  which  Imagination,  because  it  hath  so 
great  a stroke  in  producing  this  malady,  and  is  so  powerful  of 
it  self,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  my  discourse,  to  make  a brief 
Digression,  and  speak  of  the  force  of  it,  and  how  it  causeth 
this  alteration.  Which  maner  of  Digression,  howsoever  some 
dislike,  as  frivolous  and  impertinent,  yet  I am  of  Beroaldus’s 
opinion,  “ Such  Digressions  do  mightily  delight  and  refresh 
a w'eary  Reader,  they  are  like  saw'ce  to  a bad  stomack,  and  I 
do  therefore  most  willingly  use  them. 

SUBSECT.  II. 

Of  the  force  of  Imagination. 

^^rid  AT  Imagination  is,  I have  sufficiently  declared  In  my 

V y Digression  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  soul.  I will  onely 
now  point  ac  the  wonderful  effects  and  power  of  it;  which,  as 
it  is  eminent  In  all,  so  most  especially  It  rageth  in  melancholy 
persons,  in  keeping  the  species  of  objects  so  long,  mistaking, 
amplifying  them  by  continual  and  '^strong  meditation,  until, at 
length  it  producefh  In  some  parties  real  effects,  causeth  this, 
Sind  many  other  maladies.  And  although  this  Phantasie  of  ours 

.*  Spiritus  3c  sanguis  a laesa  Imaginationc  con'.aminantur,  liumorcs  enim  mU' 
tatiacticncs  animi  immutant,  Piso.  »>  Montani,  consil.  22.  }lce  vero  quo- 
niodo  causent  inelandioliam,  clarum  ; &■  quod  concoctionetn  in\pcdiant,  Sc 
membra  pnnc  ipalia  dcbilitcut.  ‘ :’,reviar.  1.  1.  cap.  18.  Solent  hujiis- 
mo  i cpessioncs  favorabilitcr  obleclare,  Sc  lectorem  lassum  jucui\tU;  lelovere, 
I omac  lumque  nauseantem,  quodarn  quasi  tondimento  reficcre,  Sc  ego  libenter 
cxcurro,  Ab  imaginatione  oriunlur  affectiones,  quibus  au.ina  componi- 

tuf;  turbkta  de:urbatur,  Jo,  Saiiabur.  Matolog.  lib.  1.  c.  10. 

be 
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be  a subordinate  faculty  to  reason,  and  should  be  ruled  by  it» 
yet  in  many  men,  through  inward  or  outward  distempera- 
tures,  defect  of  Organs,  which  are  unapt,  or  otherwise  con- 
taminated, it  is  likewise  unapt,  or  hindred,  and  hurt.  This 
we  see  verified  in  sleepers,  which  by  reason  of  humors,  and 
concourse  of  vapours  troubling  the  Phantasie,  imagine  many 
times  absurd  and  prodigious  things,  and  in  such  as  are  troubled 
with  Incubus,  or  Witch-ridden  (as  w'e  call  it)  if  they  lie  on 
their  backs,  they  suppose  an  old  woman  rides,  and  sits  so  hard 
upon  them,  that  they  are  almost  stifled  for  w^ant  of  breath  ; 
when  there  is  nothing  offends,  but  a concourse  of  bad  humors, 
which  trouble  the  Phantasie.  This  is  likewise  evident  in  such 
as  walk  in  the  night  in  their  sleep,  and  do  strange  feats  : ^ These 
vapours  move  the  Phantasie,  the  Phantasie  the  Appetite,  which 
moving  the  animal  spirits  causeth  the  body  to  walk  up  and 
down,  as  if  they  were  awake.  Fracast.  1.  ‘6.  dc  intellect,  re- 
fers all  Extasies  to  this  force  of  Imagination,  such  as  lie  whole 
days  together  in  a trance  : as  that  Priest  whom  ""  Celsus  speaks 
of,  that  could  separate  himself  from  his  senses  when  he  list, 
and  lie  like  a dead  man,  void  of  life  and  sense.  Cardan  brags 
of  himself,  that  he  could  do  as  much,  and  that  when  he  list. 
Many  times  such  men  when  they  come  to  themselves,  tell 
strange  things  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  what  visions  they  have 
seen ; as  that  S"  Owen  in  Matthew  Paris,  that  went  into 
Patrick’s  Purgatory,  and  the  Monk  of  Evesham  in  the  same 
Author.  Those  common  apparitions  in  Bede  and  Gregory, 
Saint  Bridget’s  revelations,  Wier.  1.  3.  de  la.miis  c.  11.  C^sar 
Vanninus  in  his  Dialogues,  &c.  reduceth,  (as  I have  formerly 
said  ;)  with  all  those  tales  of  Witches  progresses,  dancing,  rid- 
ing, transformations,  operations,  &c.  to  the  force  of"  Imagi- 
nation, and  the  " Devil’s  illusions.  The  like  effects  almost  are 
to  be  seen  in  such  as  are  awake  : How  many  Chimaeras,  An- 
ticks,  Golden  Mountains  and  Castles  in  the  Air  do  they  build 
unto  themselves  ? I appeal  to  Painters,  Mechanicians,  Mathe- 
maticians. Some  ascribe  all  vices  to  a false  and  corrupt  Imagi- 
nation, Anger,  Revenge,  Lust,  Ambition,  Covetousness,  which 
prefers  falshood  before  that  which  is  right  and  good,  deluding 
the  Soul  with  false  shews  and  suppositions.  ^ BernardusPenottus 
will  have  heresie  and  superstition  to  proceed  from  this  fountain; 
as  he  falsely  imagineth,  so  he  believeth;  and  as  heconceiveth  of 
it,  so  it  must  be,  and  it  shall  be,  contra  gentes^  he  will  have  it 

• Scalig.  exercit.  ” Qui  quoties  volcbat,  niortuo  similis  jacebat  auferens 

se  a sensibus,  & quum  puageretur  dolorem  non  sensit.  " Idem  Nymannus 

oral,  de  Imaginat.  ^ Verbis  & unctionibus  seconsecrant  djcmoni  pessim* 

mulieres  qui  iis  ad  opus  suum  utitnr,  & earum  phantasiam  regit,  ducitquc  ad 

loca  ab  ipsis  desiderata,  corpora  vero  earum  sine  sensu  permanent,  qu«  umbra 

cooperit  diabolus,  ut  nulli  sint  conspicua,  & post,  umbra  sublata,  propriis  cor  • 
ponbus  eas  rcscitujt,  1.  3.  c.  ll.  Wicr.  f Dentirio  medico. 
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so.  But  most  especially  in  passions  and  affections,  it  shews 
•strange  and  evident  effects  : what  will  not  a fearful  man  con- 
ceivc^in  the  dark  ? what  strange  formes  of  Bugbears,  Devils, 
AVitches,  Goblins  ? Lavater  imputes  tlie  greatest  cause  of  spec- 
trums,  and  the  like  apparitions,  to  fear,  which  above  all  other 
passions  begets  the  strongest  Imagination,  (saith  sWierus)  and 
so  likewise  love,  sorrow,  joy,  &c.  Some  dye  suddenly,  as 
she  that  saw  her  son  come  from  the  battel  at  CamiEe,  &c. 
Jacob  the  Patriark,  by  force. of  Imagination,  made  peckled 
Lambs,  laying  peckled  rods  before  his  sheep.  Persina  that 
uffithiopian  Queen  in  Heliodorus,  by  seeing  the  picture  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  in  stead  of  a Blackmoor,  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a fair  white  childe.  In  Imitation  of  whom  belike,  an 
hard  favored  fellow  in  Greece,  because  he  and  his  wife  were 
both  deformed,  to  get  a good  brood  of  children,  Elegantisshniis 
imagines  in  thalamo  collocavit,  ^c.  hung  the  fairest  pictures 
he  could  buy  for  money  in  his  chamber,  That  his  wife  by 
frequent  sight  of  them,  might  conceive  and  bear  such  children. 
And  if  we  may  beleeve  Bale,  one  of  Pope  Nicholas  the  third’s 
Concubines  by  seeing  of  a Bear  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
monster.  “ If  a woman  (saith  ' Lemnius)  at  the  time  of  her 
conception  think  of  another  man  pi  esent,  or  absent,  the  childe 
wall  be  like  him.”  Great  bellied  women,  when  they  long, 
yeeld  us  prodigious  examples  in  this  kinde,  as  Moles,  W arts. 
Scars,  Harelips,  Monsters,  especially  caused  in  their  children, 
by  force  of  a depraved  phantasie  in  them  : Ipsam  speciem  quam 
ammo  cjjigiat,  foetui  inducit : She  imprints  that  stamp  upon 
Jier  childe,  which  she  ‘ conceives  unto  her  self.  7\nd  therefore 
Lodovicus  Vives,  lib.  2.  de  Christ,  foem.  gives  a special  cau- 
tion to  great  bellied  women,  “ '‘That  they  do  not  admit  such 
absurd  conceits  and  cogitations,  but  by  ail  means  avoid  those 
horrible  objects,  heard  or  seen,  or  filthy  spectacles.”  Some  will 
laugh,  weep,  sigh,  groan,  blush,  tremble,  sweat,  at  such 
things  as  are  suggested  unto  them  by  their  Imagination.  vVvi- 
cenna  speaks  of  one  that  could  cast  himself  into  a Palsie  when 
he  list ; and  some  can  imitate  the  tunes  of  Birds  and  Beasts, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  discerned  : Dagebertus’  and  Saint  Fran- 


’ So1f;t  timor,  prse  omnibus  afTectibus,  fortes  imasina^doncs  gigncrc,  post  amor, 
&c.  I.  3.  c.  8.  r Ex  viso  urso,  talcin  peperii.  * '•  Lib.  1 . cap.  t.  do  oc- 

cult, nat.  mir.  SI  inter  amplexus  & suavia  cogitet  de  imo,  aut  alio  absentc,  ejus 
cfhgies  solet  in  faetu  eluccrc.  ‘ C^uid  non  hvui  adlmc  inatri  unito,  .subita 

*pirituu  vibrauone  per  nervos,  quibus  matrix  la-rebro  coniuiicta  esi,  iniprimit 
impregnat'c  imagmatio?  ut  si  imaginctur  malum  granatuni,  illiu^  notas  secun\ 
proteret  la:tu8  : Si  leporem,  infans  edi'ur  supremo  iabeUo  bilido,  Sc  dissector 
Veb^’mens  cogitatio  movet  rrmni  specie's.  \\  ier.  lili.  3.  ca]i.  3.  u 

merum  gc-stent,  adinittant  absurdas  cogitationes,  sed  & visu,  audituque  fred.x 
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Causes  of  Melancholy.  [Partn.  1.  See. 

cis’  Scars  and  Wounds,  like  those  of  Christ’s,  (if  at  the  least  any 
Such  were)  Agrippa  supposeth  to  have  liapned  by  foice  of 
Imagination:  that  some  are  turned  to  Wolves,  from  Men  to 
W’^omen,  and  Women  again  to  Men  (which  is  constantly  be- 
lieved) to  the  same  Imagination  ; or  from  Men  to  Asses,  Dogs, 
or  any  other  shapes,  r Wierus  ascribes  all  those  famous  trans- 
formations, to  Imagination;  that  in  Hydrophobia  they  seem  to 
see  the  picture  of  a Dog,  still  in  their  water,  * that  melancholy 
men,  and  sick  men,  conceive  so  many  phantastical  visions,  ap- 
paritions to  themselves,  and  have  such  absurd  apparitions,  as 
that  they  are  Kings,  Lords,  Cocks,  Bears,  Apes,  Owls;  that 
they  are  heavy,  light,  transparent,  great  and  little,  senseless 
and  dead  (as  shall  be  shewed  more  at  large,  in  our*Sections  of 
Symptomes)  can  be  imputed  to  naught  else,  but  to  a corrupt, 
false,  and  violent  Imagination.  It  works  not  in  sick  and  me- 
lancholy men  onely,  but  even  most  forcibly  sometimes  in  such 
as  are  sound : it  makes  them  suddenly  sick,  and  ^ alters  their 
temperature  In  an  Instant.  And  sometimes  a strong  conceit  or 
apprehension,  as Valesius  proves,  will  take  away  Diseases  : in 
both  kindes  it  will  produce  real  effects.  Men  If  they  see  but 
another  man  tremble,  giddy  or  sick  of  some  fearful  disease, 
their  apprehension  and  fear  is  so  strong  in  this  kinde,  that  they 
will  have  the  same  Disease.  Or  it  by  some  South-sayer,  Wise- 
man, Fortune-teller,  or  Physitian,  they  be  told  they  shall  have 
such  a Disease,  they  will  so  seriously  apprehend  it,  that  they 
will  instantly  labor  of  it.  A thing  familiar  in  China  (saith 
Kiccius  the  Jesuite)  “ If  it  be  told  them  they  shall  be  sick  on 
such  a day,  wdien  that  day  comes,  they  will  surely  be  sick,  and 
will  be  so  terribly  afflicted,  that  sometimes  they  die  upon  it. 

Cotta  In  his  Discovery  of  ignorant  Practitioners  of  Physick, 
cap.  8.  hath  two  strange  stories  to  this  purpose,  Avhat  phansie 
is  able  to  do.  The  one  of  a Parson’s  wife  in  Northampton- 
shire, An.  1607.  that  coming  to  a Physitian,  and  told  by  him 
that  she  was  troubled  with  the  Sciatica,  as  he  conjectured,  (a 
disease  she  was  free  from)  the  same  night  after  her  return,  upon 
his  words,  fell  into  a grievous  fit  of  a Sciatica.  And  such  ano- 
ther example  he  hath  of  another  good  wife,  that  was  so  trou- 
bled with  the  cramp,  after  the  same  maner  she  came  by  it,  be- 
cause her  Physitian  did  but  name  it.  Sometimes  death  it  seif  is 


» Occult.  Philos,  lib.  1 . cap.  64.  > Lib.  3.  de  Lamiis,  cap.  1 0.  * 

r.a  lib.  1,  cap.  64.  * Sect.  3.  memb.  1.  subsect.  3.  ‘ Malleus  malefic, 

/of  77.  corpus  mutari  potest  in  diversas  aegricudines,  ex  loiti  appreiicnsionc. 
b Fr  Vales  1.  .5.  coat.  6.  nonmmquam  etiam  morbi  diuturui  consequuntur,  quan- 
doouc  ciiranlur.  ' Expedit.  in  Sinas,  1.  1.  c.  9.  tanium  porro  multi  prsciic- 

toribus  liiscc  tribuunt  ut  ipse  metus  fidem  laciat:  nam  si  prxd  Ctum  us  lucnt  t.u 
die  cos  morbo  corripieiidos,  ii  ubi  dies  advenent,  in  morbum  inciduni,  & 
-4UCLUS  altlicti,  cum  ffigritudine,  aliquaiido  etiam  cum  morte  colluoautun^^^^ 
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caused  by  force  of  Phantasie.  I liavc  heard  of  one  that  coming 
bv  chance  in  company  of  him  that  was  thought  to  be  sick  of 
the  Plague  (wliich  was  not  so)  fell  down  suddenly  dead.  Ano- 
ther was  sick  of  the  Plague  with  conceit.  One  seeing  his  fel- 
low ler  blood,  falls  down  in  a sown.  Another  (sairh  Car- 
dan out  of  Aristotle)  fell  down  dead,  (which  is  familiar  to  wo- 
men at  anv  ghastly  sight)  seeing  but  a man  hanged.  A Jew  in 
I’ ranee  (saith  ' Lodovicus  Vives)  came  by  chance  over  a dan- 
gerous passage,  or  plank,  that  lay  over  a Brook  in  the  dark, 
without  harm,  the  next  day  perceiving  what  danger  he  was  in, 
fell  down  dead.  Many  will  not  beleeve  such  stories  to  be  true, 
but  laugh  commonly,  and  deride  when  they  hear  of  them;  but 
let  these  men  consider  with  themselves,  as  Peter  Byarus  il- 
lustrates it.  If  they  were  set  to  walk  upon  a plank  on  high, 
they  would  he  giddy,  upon  which  they  dare  securely  walk 
upon  the  ground.  Many  (saith  Agrippa)  e “ strong  hearted 
men  otherwise,  tremble  at  such  sights,  dazel,  and  are  sick,  if 
they  look  but  down  fropi  an  high  place,  and  what  moves  them 
but  conceit  ?”  As  some  are  so  molested  by  Phantasie  ; so  some 
again  by  Fancy  alone,  and  a good  conceit,  are  as  easily  reco- 
vered. We  see  commonly  the  d^oothe  ache.  Gout,  Falling- 
n'ekness,  biting  of  a mad  Dog,  and  many  such  maladies  cured 
ay  Spels,  Words,  Characters,  and  Charms,  and  many  o-reen 
wounds  by  that  now  so  much  used  Ungiientmn  Armariimi, 
aiagnetically  cured,  which  Croliius  and  Goclenius  in  a book 
>f  late  nath  defended,  Libavius  in  a just  Tract  as  stifly  contra- 
hets,  and  most  men  controvert.  All  the  world  knows  there  is 
to  vertue  in  such  Charms,  or  Cures,  but  a strong  conceit  and 
)pmion  alone,  as  ^ Pomponatius  holds,  “ which  forceth  a mo- 
lon  of  the  humors,  spirits,  and  blood,  which  takes  away  the 
:ause  of  the  malady  from  the  parts  affected.”  The  like  we 
nay  say  of  our  Magicall  effects,  superstitious  cures,  and  such 
is  are  done  by  Mountebanks  and  Wizards.  “ As  by  wicked  in- 
-reduhty  many  men  are  hurt  (so  saith  Wierus  of  Charms, 
?pcls,  &c.)  we  finde  in  our  experience,  by  the  same  means 
nany  are  relieved.”  An  Kmpirick  oftentimes,  and  a sillv 
-tiyrurgian,  doth  more  strange  cures,  then  a rationall  Physi- 
lan  ^ymannus  gives  a reason,  because  the  Patient  puts'his 
.onhdcncc  in  him,  ‘ which  Avicenna  “ preihrs  before  Art,  Pre- 


ap.  a dcl\-stc.  s Lib.  1 . 

aanturi  sic  sinniUu^TcSrr?.  ^ comrcini.scuiu,  taliRnnf,  ;nfir- 

eccflunt.  I il/ (lf>  , 1' *^P'ancl(K|;  scqviumur,  (iium(ioc|ue 

uum  motuin  infers  un.lp  v Imagmaiio  subitum  humouim,  & spui- 

^ditur,  SIC  5c  leva  1 MM.bl  ; n V 'J'  nniua  t rcciuliiatc  quis 

lusio  II  fiduci , nmn  . . crcclilulc  pst,  usuquc  obscvaium.  i ,Ksvi  per- 
mm  am  & cousiho  5c  mcdicina;  pixfcremla,  Aviecn. 

^ ^ cepts, 
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cepts,  'and  all  Remedies  whatsoever.”  ’Tis  opinion  alone  (saitli 
Cardan)  that  makes,  or  marts  Physirians,  and  he  doth  the  best 
cures,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trust.  So  di- 
versiy  doth  this  phantasie  of  ours  affect,  turn  and  winde,  so 
imperiously  comiband  our  bodies,  wliich  as  another  “ * Pro- 
teus, or  a pameleon,  can  . take  all  shapes  ; and  is  of  such  force 
(as  Ficinus  adds)  that  it  can  work  upon  others,  as  w'ell  as  our 
selves.”  How  can  otherwise  blear-eyes  in  one  man,  cause  the 
like  affection  in  another  ? Why  doth  one  man’s  yawning'\ 
make  another  yawn  ? One  man’s  pissing  provoke  a second 
many  times  to  do  the  like  ? Why  doth  scraping  of  trenchers 
offend  a third,  or  hacking  of  files?  Why  doth  a Carkass  bleed, 
when  the  murtherer  is  brought  before  it,  some  weeks  after  the 
murther  hath  been  done  ? Why  do  Witches  and  old  women 
fascinate  and  bewitch  children  : but  as  Wierus,  Paracelsus, 
Cardan,  Mizaldus,  Valleriola,  Csesar  Vanuinus,  Carapanella, 
and  many  Philosophers  think,  the  forcible  imagination  oi  the 
one  party,  moves  and  alters  the  spirits  of  the  other.  Nay  more, 
they  can  cause  and  cure  not  only  diseases,  maladies,  and  seve- 
ral infirmities,  by  this  means,  as  Avicenna  de  anim.  L 4.  sect.  4. 
supposeth,  in  parties  remote,  but  move  bodies  frotii  tneii  pla- 
ces, cause  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  which  opinion  Alkin- 
diis,  Paracelsus,  and  some  others  approve  of.  So  that  may 
certainly  conclude,  this  strong  conceit  or  irnaginatiou,  is  us- 
truin  hominis,  and  the  rudder  of  this  our  ship,  which  reason 
should  steer,  but  overborn  by  phantasie,  cannot  manage,  and 
so  suffers  it  self,  and  this  whole  vessel  of  ours  to  be  over-ruled, 
and  often  overturned.  Read  more  of  this  m Wierus  /.  3.  de 
Lamiis,  c.  8,  9,  10.  Franciscus  Valesius  Wft/.  control.  /.  5. 
cont.  6.  Marcelius  Donatus  1.  2.  c.  1.  de  hist.  med.  mir a bU. 
Levinus  Lemnius  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  1.  C^ardan  /.  18. 

de  rerum  var.  Corn.  Agnppa  de  occult.  I hilos.  cap.  ^4,  6 . 
Camerarius  \ .Cent.  cap.  54.  horarum  subcis.  Nym^nnus  wo- 
rat  de  Jmag.  Laurentius,  and  him  that  is  mstar  'ommum, 
Fienus,  a famous  Physitian  of  Antwerp,  that  wTote  three 
books  de  viribiis  imagwationis.  1 have  thus  far  digiessed, 
cause  this  imagination  is  the  medium  of  passions,  I y 

whose  means  they  work  and  produce  many  times 
effects;  and  as  the  phantasie  is  more  or  less  intended  or  le 
mitted,  and  their  humours  disposed,  so  do  perturoations  mov  , 
more  or  less,  and  take  deeper  impression. 

k Plures  sanat  in  quern  plurcs  cnnficlunt.  lib.  de 
p-.c  nus  i.  13.  c.  18.  dc  ll:eolog.  Platomca.  anq  F 

ChainGfleon,  coipus  proprium  & alienum  nonnunquam  aihcicns. 

tiintes  oscitent,  Wierus. 
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SUBSEC.  III. 

Division  of  Perturbations. 

PET^TURRATIONS  and  passions,  which  trouble  the 
phantasie,  though  they  dwell  between  the  confines 
f Sense  and  Reason,  yet  they  rather  follow  Sense  than  Rea- 
on,  because  they  are  drowned  in  corporeal  oigaiis  of 
ense.  They  are  commonly  " reduced  into  two  inclinations, 
rascible,  and  Concupiscible.  The  Thomists  subdivide  them 
ito  eleven,  six  in  the  Coveting,  and  five  in  the  Invading, 
uistotle  reduceth  all  to  Pleasure  and  Pain  ; Plato  to  Love  and 
latred;  ° Vives  to  Good  and  Bad.  If  good,  it  is  present, 
nd  then  we  absolutely  joy  and  love  ; or  to  come,  and  then  w’C 
esire  and  hope  for  it : If  evil,  we  absolutely  hate  it  : if  pre- 
ent,  it  is  Sorrow ; if  to  come  Fear  : These  four  passions  p Ber- 
ard  compares  “ to  the  wheeles  of  a Chariot,  by  which  we  are 
arryed  in  this  world.  All  Qther  passions  are  subordinate  unto 
‘lese  four,  or  six,  as  some  will : Love,  Joy,  Desire,  Hatred, 
•orrow,  Fear:  The  rest,  as  Anger,  Envy,  Emulation,  Pride, 
salousie.  Anxiety,  Mercy,  Shame,  Discontent,  Despair,  Am- 
ition.  Avarice,  &c.  are  reducible  unto  the  first:  and  if  they 
. e immoderate,  they  ^ consume  the  spirits,  and  melancholy  is 
specially  caused  by  them.  Some  few  discreet  men  there  are, 

: lat  can  govern  themselves,  and  curb  in  these  inordinate  Af- 
. actions,  by  Religion,  Philosophy,  and  sucli  divine  Precepts, 
f meekness,  patience,  and  the  like ; but  most  part  for  w^ant  of 
overnment,  out  of  indiscretion,  ignorance,  they  suffer  thein- 
dves  wholly  to  be  led  by  sense;  and  are  so  far  from  repressing 
ibellious  inclinations,  that  they  give  all  incouragement  unto 
lem,  leaving  the  raynes,  and  using  all  provocations  to  further 
lem : bad  by  Nature,  worse  by  y\rt.  Discipline,  ' Custome, 
iducation,  and  a perverse  will  of  their  own,  they  follow  on, 
wheresoever  their  unbridled  Affections  will  transport  them,  and 
o more  out  of  custome,  self-will,  than  out  of  Reason.  Con-^ 
'.max  voluntas.,  as  Melancthon  cals  it,  malum  facit:  this 
iubborn  will  of  ours  perverts  judgment,  winch  sees  and  knows 
/hat  should  and  ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  will  not  do  it.  Man^ 
ijna  gulcc.,  slaves  to  their  several  lusts,  and  appetite,  they 
recipitate  and  plunge  * themselves  into  a Labyrinth  of  cares, 

" T.  W.  Jesuit.  ^ ® ?j.  de  Anima.  r Scr.  .33.  Hx  quatuor  passioncs 

int  tanquam  rotae  in  curru,  quibus  vchimur  hoc  nnmdo.  i Hnrum 

uippe  immodcrationc,  spiriius  m:.rccscunt.  Ferncl.  1.  1.  Path.  c.  18.  Mala 
jnsuetudine  elepravatur  ingenium  nc  lienc  facial.  Prosper  Calcmis,  1.  dc  atra 
le-  Plura  fac  unc  homines  e consucUidinc,  quam  e ra  ione  A tencris  assues- 
"re  mulium  est.  Video  meliora  proi  oq;  deteriora  sequor.  Ovid.  'Nemo 
editur  uisi  a scipso, 
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blinded 


Causes  of  Melancholy.  [Partn.  1.  Sec.  2. 

blinded^  with  lust,  blinded  with  ambition;  “‘They  seek  that 
at  God’s  hands,  which  they  may  give  unto  themselves,  if  they 
could  but  refrain  from  those  cares,  and  perturbations,  where- 
with they  continually  macerate  their  mindes.”  But  giving  way 
to  these  violent  passions  of  fear,  grief,  shame,  revenge,  hatred, 
malice,  &c.  they  are  torn  in  pieces,  as  Actason  was  with  his 
dogs,  and  “ crucifie  their  own  souls. 

SUBSEC.  IV. 

Sorrow f a cause  of  Melancholy, 

Sorrow.  ITN  this  Catalogue  of  Passions,  which  so  much 
Jnsanus  dolor,  A.  torment  the  Soul  of  man,  and  cause  this  ma- 
lady (for  I wall  briefly  speak  of  them  all,  and  in  their  order)  the 
first  place  in  this  Irascible  appeiite,  may  justly  be  challenged 
by  Sorrow.  An  inseparable  companion,  - “ ^ The  mother  and 
daughter  of  melancholy,  her  Epitome,  Symptome,  and  chief 
cause  as  Hippocrates  hath  it : They  beget  one  another,  and 
tread  in  a ring,  for  sorrow  is  both  Cause  and  Symptome  of  this 
disease.  How  it  is  a Symptome  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place. 
That  it  is  a cause  all  the  world  acknowledgeth,  Dolor  nonnuD 
lis  insanice  causa  fiat,  bC  aliorum  morhorum  insanabiliumy 
saith  Plutarch  to  Apollonius  ; a cause  of  madness,  a cause  of 
many  other  diseases,  a sole  cause  of  this  mischief,  r Lemnius 
cals  it.  So  doth  Rhasis  cont,  L 1.  tract.  9.  Gulanerius  Tract. 
15.  c.  5.  And  if  it  take  root  once,  it  ends  in  despair,  as  Fe- 
lix Plater  observes,  and  as  in  “ Cebes’  table,  may  well  be  cou- 
pled with  it.  ^ Chrysostome,  in  his  seventeenth  Epistle  to 
Olympia,  describes  it  to  be  “ a cruel  torture  of  the  soul,  a 
most  inexplicable  grief,  poysoned  worm,  consuming  body  and 
Soul,  and  gnawing  the  very  heart,  a perpetual  executioner, 

* Multi  se  in  inquictudinem  praecipitant  ambitione  & cupiditatibus  excKCath 
non  intelligunt  se  iiluda  diis  pctcre,  quod  sibi  ipsis  si  velint  prasstare  possint,  si 
curis  <k  pei  Lurbationibus,  quibus  assidue  sc  maceran:,  imperarc  vcllcnt.  “ Tanto 
etudio  miseriarum  causas,  & alimenta  dolorum  quserimus,  vicamq;  secus  felicis- 
simain,  trisiem  & miscrab  lem  cfficimus.  Peaarcli.  prsefat.  de  Remediis,  &c. 
• Timor  & rnoesiitia,  si  diu  perseverent,  causa  & soboles  atri  humoris  sunt,  tc 
in  circulum  se  procreant.  Hip.  Aphoris.  23.  1.  6.  Idem  Montaltus  cap.  19.  Vic- 
torius  Faventinus  pract.  imag.  y Multi  ex  maerore  & metu  hue  dclapsi  sunt. 
Lcmn.  lib.  i.  cap.  16.  * Muha  cura  & trislitia  I'aciunt  acccdcrc  melancho- 

liam  (cap.  3.  dc  mentis  alien.)  si  altas  radices  agat,  in  veram  fixamq:  degenerat 
melancholia  & in  desperationcm  desinit.  “ Ille  luc:us,  ejus  vero  sorordcs- 

peratio  simul  ponitur.  “ Animarum  crudele  tormentum,  dolor  inexplica- 

bilis,  tinea  non  solum  ossa,  sed  corda  periingcns,  perpetuus  carnifex,  vires  ani- 
mae  consumens,  jugis  nox,  k.  tenebrse  profunda;,  tempestas  k .turbo  t';  tebris 
non  apparens,  omni  igne  val.dius  incendens ; longior,  & pugnae  fincm  non  ha- 
bens — --Cruccin  circumfert  dolor,  faciemquc  oraui  lyraono  crudeliorcm  pr« 
fert. 

continue 
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continual  night,  profound  darkness,  a whirlwinde,  a tempest, 
an  ague  not  appearing,  heating  worse  then  any  fire,  and  a battel 
that*liath  no  end  : It  crucifies  worse  then  any  M yrant ; no  tor- 
ture, no  strappado,  no  bodily  punishment  is  like  unto  it.  ’Tis 
the  lOagle  without  question  wnich  the  Poets  feigned  to  gnaw 
‘ Prometheus’  heart,  and  “ no  heaviness  is  like  unto  the  hea- 
viness of  the  heart,”  Ecclus.  25,  15,  16.  “ M'wery  perturba- 
tion is  a misery,  but  grief  a cruel  torment,”  a domineering  pas- 
sion : as  in  old  Rome,  when  the  Dictator  was  created,  all  in- 
ferior magistracies  ceased ; when  grief  appears,  all  other  pas- 
sions vanish.  “ It  dries  up  the  bones,  saith  Solomon,  c;  1 i. 
Pro.  makes  them  hollow-ey’d,  pale,  and  lean,  furrow  faced, 
to  have  dead  looks,  wrinkled  brows,  riveled  cheeks,  dry  bo- 
dies, and  quite  perverts  their  temperature  that  are  misaffected 
with  it.  As  Klenora  that  exil’d  mournful  Dutches  (in  our 
• English  Ovid)  laments  to  her  noble  husband  Humphrey  Duke 
of  Glocester, 

Sawesl  thou  those  eyes  in  whose  sweet  cheerful  look 
Duke  Humphry  once  such  joy  and  pleasure  took. 

Sorrow  hath  so  despoil’d  me  f)f  all  grace. 

Thou  could’st  not  say  this  was  my  Elnor’s  face. 

Like  a foule  Gorgon,  &c. 

Mt  hinders  concoction,  refrigerates  the  heart,  takes  away 
stomack,  colour,  and  sleep;  thickens  the  blood,  (shernelius 
1.  1.  c.  18.  de  movb.  causis)  contaminates  the  spirits.”  ('’  Piso) 
Overthrowes  the  natural  heat,  perverts  the  good  estate  of  body 
and  minde,  and  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives,  cry  out,  howlc 
and  roai‘  for  very  anguish  of  their  souls.  David  confessed  as 
much,  Psal.  38.  8.  “I  have  roared  for  the  very  disquietness  of 
my  heart.”  And  Psal.  119.  4.  part.  4.  v.  “ My  soul  melteth 
away  for  very  heaviness,”  vers.  38.  “ I am  like  a bottle  in  the 
smoak.”  Antiochus  complained  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and 
that  his  heart  fainted  for  grief,  Christ  himself,  rir  dolorumy 
out  of  an  apprehension  of  grief,  did  sweat  blood,  Mark  14. 
PI  is  soul  was  heavy  to  the  death , and  no  sorrow  was  like  unto  his. 
Crato  ennsil.  21 . /.  2.  gives  instance  in  one  that  was  so  melan- 
choly by  reason  of  8 grief : and  Montanus  conul.  30.  in  a noble 

' Nat-  Comes  Mythol.  1,  4.  c.  6.  ■'  Tully  3.  Tusc.  omnis  perturbatio  mi- 

tcria  Sc  carnificina  cst  dolor.  ' M.  Drayton  in  his  Her.  cp.  ^ Crato 

consil.  '21.  lib.  '2.  miestitia  universum  infrii^idat  corpus,  calorcnn  innatum  extin- 
guit,  appctitum  dcstruit.  « Cor  rufrigerat  tristitia,  spiritus  cxsiccat,  inna- 

tunuiuc  calorcin  obrui:,  vigilias  inducit,  roncoctioncm  iabcl’aclat,  sanguincmin- 
craspt,  cxageratfiuc  inelancliolicum  succum.  Spiriuis  & sanguis  lioc  con* 

taminatur.  Piso.  Marc.  6.  16.  11.  s .M^rorc  macoror,  marccsco 

it  couscncsco  miser,  ossa  aUi;  pdlis  sum  misura  macritudinu.  P.aut. 

4 Alau'on, 
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Matron,  “ that  had  no  other  cause  of  this  mischief.”  I.  S.  D. 
in  Hildesheim,  fully  cured  a patient  of  his,  that  was  much 
troubled  with  melancholy,  and  for  many  years,  “ ^ but  after- 
wards by  a little  occasion  of  sorrow,  he  fell  into  his  former 
fits,  and  was  tormented  as  before.”  Examples  arc  common, 
how  it  causeth  melancholy,  ^ desperation,  and  sometimes  death 
it  self;  for  (Ecclus.  38.  15.)  “ Of  heaviness  comes  death. 
Worldly  sorrow  causeth  death,”  2 Cor.  1.  10.  Psal.  31.  10. 

My  life  is  wasted  with  heaviness,  and  my  years  with  mourn- 
ing.” Why  was  Hecuba  said  to  be  turned  to  a dog  ? Niobe 
into  a stone  ? but  that  for  grief  she  was  senseless  and  stupid. 
Severus  the  Emperor  ‘ dyed  for  grief ; and  how many  my- 
riads besides  ? 

Tania  illi  est  feritas,  tanta  esl  insania  luctus.” 

Melancthon  gives  a reason  of  it,  “ " the  gathering  of  much 
melancholy  blood  about  the  heart,  which  collection  extin- 
guisheth  the  good  spirits,  or  at  least  dulleth  them,  sorrow 
strikes  the  heart,  makes  it  tremble  and  pine  away,  with  great 
pain  : And  the  black  blood  drawn  from  the  spleen,  and  diffused 
under  the  ribs,  on  the  left  side,  makes  those  perilous  hypocon- 
driacall  convulsions,  which  happen  to  them  that  are  troubled 
with  Sorrow.” 


OSEN  german  to  Sorrow,  is  Fear,  or  rather  a sister,  fidiis 


Achates,  and  continual  companion,  an  assistant  and  a 
principal  agent  in  procuring  of  this  mischief ; a cause  and 
symptome  as  the  other.  In  a word,  as  ° Virgil  of  the  Harpies, 
1 may  justly  say  of  them  both, 

“ Tristius  baud  illis  monstrum,  nec  saevior  ulla 
Pestis  & ira  Deum  stygiis  sese  extulit  undis.” 

A sadder  monster,  or  more  cruel  plague  so  fell, 

Or  vengeance  of  the  Gods,  ne’r  came  from  Styx  or  Hell. 

Malum  inceptum  & actum  a tristitia  sola.  ’ Hildesheim.  spied.  2.  de  me- 
lancholia, mserorc  animi  postea  accedente,  in  priora  symptomata  incidit. 

Vives  3.  dc  anima,  c.  de  mserore.  Sabin,  in  Ovid.  'Horodian.  1.3.  nixrorc 
magis  quam  morbo  consumptus  est.  Bothvvcllius  atribilarivis  obiit  Bri- 

zarrus  Genuensis  hist.  &c.  " Moestitia  cor  quasi  pcrcussum  constringitur, 

Iremit  &.  languescit  cum  acri  sensu  doloris.  In  tristitia  cor  fugieps  atirahit  cx 
Splene  Icntum  humorem  mclancholicum,  qui  effusus  sub  costis  in  sinistro  la- 
tere hypocondriacos  flatus  farit,  quod  saepe  accidit  iis  qui  diuturna  cura  & mte- 
stitia  conflictautur.  Melancthon.  ® Lib.  5.  ..En.  4. 


S U B S E C T.  V. 


Fear,  a Cause. 


This 
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Mem.  3.  Subs.  5.]  Fear,  a Cause. 

This  foiilc  bend  of  fear  was  worsliipped  heretofore  as  a God 
by  the  LaccdjEmonlans,  and  most  of  those  other  tdrturingP 
atFcccions,  and  so  was  sorrow  amongst  the  rest,  under  the  name 
of  Angerona  Dca,  they  stood  in  such  awe  of  them,  as  yVustiii 
de  Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  noteth' our  of  Varro,  Fear  was 
commonly  s adored  and  painted  in  their  1 emples  with  a Lion’s 
liead;  and  as  Macrobius  records  1.  10.  Saturnaliuin ; “"In 
the  Calends  of  January  Angerona  had  her  holy  day,  to  whom 
in  the  I'emple  of  Volupia,  or  Goddess  of  pleasure,  their  Au- 
gures  and  Bishops  did  yearly  sacrifice ; that,  being  propitious  to 
them,  she  might  expell  all  cares,  anguish,  and  vexation  of  the  , 
ininde  for  that  yeer  following.”  Many  lamentable  eftects  this 
Fear  causeth  in  men,  as  to  be  red,  pale,  tremble,  sweat,  ® it 
makes  sudden  cold  and  heat  to  come  over  all  the  body,  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart.  Syncope,  &c.  It  amazeth  many  men  that 
are  to  speak,  or  shew  themselves  in  publike  assemblies,  or  be- 
fore some  great  personages,  as  Tully  confessed  of  himself,  that 
he  trembled  still  at  the  beginning  ot  his  speech  ; and  Demost- 
liencs  that  great  Orator  of  Greece  before  Philippus.  It  con- 
founds voice  and  memory,  as  Lucian  wittily  brings  in  Jupiter 
Trageedus,  so  much  afraid  of  Itis  auditory,  when  he  was  to 
make  a speech  to  the  rest  of  the  Gods,  that  he  could  not  utter  a 
ready  word,  but  was  compelled  to  use  Mercurie’s help  in  prompt- 
ing. Many  men  are  so  amazed  and  astonished  with  fear,  they 
know  not  where  they  are,  what  they  say,  " what  they  do,  and 
that  which  is  worst,  it  tortures  them  many  dayes  betore  with 
continuall  affrights  and  suspition.  It  hinders  most  honourable 
attempts,  Sc  makes  their  hearts  alee,  sad  and  heavy.  They  that 
live  in  fear  are  never  free,  " resolute,  secure,  never  merry,  but 
in  continual  pain  : that,  as  Vives  truely  said.  Nulla  est  niiseria- 
major  quam  met  us,  no  greater  misery,  no  rack,  nor  torture  like 
unto  it,  ever  susj)icious,  anxious,  sollicitous,  they  are  child- 
ishly drooping  without  reason,  without  judgment,  “ especially 
if  some  terrible  object  be  offered,”  as  Plutarch  hath  it.  It 
causeth  oftentimes  sudden  madness,  and  almost  all  maner  of 
diseases,  as  I have  sufficiently  illustrated  in  my"  Digression  of 
the  force  of  Imagination,  and  shall  do  more  at  large  in  my 

p F!t  me  iim  idco  rlcam  sacrariint  lit  bnnnm  incntem  conccilcrct.  Varro,  Lac- 
famlu.,  A115.  1 Lilius  Giralci.  Synta^.  1.  dc  cliis  misccll.uiiis.  '' CalcndiS 

Jan.  leriae  sunt  divac  Angerona:,  c ui  I'jont'lices  in  saeello  Volupix  sacra  facuinl, 
fjwod  angores  et  aiiimi  sollicitiidines  pro|)itiata  propollat.  ’ Timor  inducit 

Irigiis,  tor  iis  paljiitalionem,  vocis  ilclci  luin  at(|:  pallorcm.  Agnppa  lib.  1. 
caj).  f>3.  I imifli  semper  spiritus  liabeni  Iri  idos.  Mont.  ' Ltl'usas  cernens 

bigicntes  agniine  tunnas ; (piis  inca  nunc  intlat  cornua  I’auniis  ait  ? AlciaC 
''  Metus  non  solum  memoriani  (onsicrnat,  sed  ct  insututum  ahiini  omne  et  lau- 
d.ihil(;ni  l onaium  impedit.  Tlnu'ididt's.  ' J.ili.  ile  tortiiudine  virtutc  Ale.\- 
airlri,  ubi  jM'ipy  res  adfuit  tenibili'..  * beet.  'i.  Mem.  3.  Subs.  !2. 


section 
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section  of’’  Terrors.  Fear  makes  our  Imagination  conceive 
. what  it  list,  invites  the  devil  to  come  to  us,  as  Agrippa  and 
Cardan  avouch,  and  tyrannizeth  over  our  Phantasic  more  than 
all  other  affections,  especially  in  the  dark.  We  see  this  verified 
in  most  men,  as  Lavater  saith,  ^Sliue  metuunt,  fingunt ; what 
they  fear  they  conceive,  and  faign  unto  themselves  ; they  think 
they  see  Goblins,  Hagges,  Devils,  and  many  times  become 
melancholy  thereby.  Cardan  subtil,  lib.  18.  hath  an  example 
of  such  an  one,  so  caused  to  be  melancholy  (by  sight  of  a bug- 
bear) all  his  life  after.  Augustus  Cssar  durst  not  sit  in  the 
dark,  nisi  aliquo  assidcnte,  saitlr  ' Suetonius,  Nimquavi  tene- 
hris  evigilamt.  And  ’tis  strange  what  women  and  children 
\vill  conceive  unto  themselves,  if  they  go  over  a Church-yard 
in  the  night,  lye,  or  be  alone  in  a dark  room,  how  they  sweat 
(and  tremble  on  a sudden.  Many  men  are  troubled  with  future 
events,  fore-knowledge  of  their  fortunes,  destinies,  as  Severus 
the  Emperor,  Adrian  and  Domitiah,  Quod  sciret  ultimum 
Kiitce  diem,  saith  Suetonius,  valde  soiicitus,  much  tortured  in 
minde  because  he  foreknow  his  end  ; with  many  such,  of  which 
I shall  speak  more  opportunely  in  another  place  h Anxiety, 
mercy,  pitty,  indignation,  &c.  and  such  fearful  branches  de- 
rived from  these  two  stemmes  of  fear  and  sorrow,  I voluntarily 
"omitj  read  more  of  them  in  s Carolus  Pascalius,  ’’  Dandinus,  See* 

SUBSEC.  VI. 

Shame  and  Disgrace,  Causes. 

SHAME  and  Disgrace  cause  most  violent  passions,  and  bitter 
pangs.  Ob  piidorem  ^ dedecus  publicum,  ob  errorem 
commissum  s^epe  moventur  generosi  animi  (Felix  Plater  lib. 
3.  de  alienat.  mentis)  Generous  minds  are  often  moved  wdth 
shame,  to  despair  for  some  publike  disgrace.  And  he,  saith 
Philo  lib.  2.  de  provid.  dei,  “ that  subjects  himself  to  fear, 
grief,  ambition,  shame,  is  not  happy,  but  altogether  miserable, 
tortured  with  continual  labour,  care,  and  misery.”  It  is  as 
forcible  a batterer  as  any  of  the  rest : “ ' TAany  men  neglect  the 
tumults  of  the  world,  and  care  not  for  glory,  and  yet  they  ar« 

Sect.  2.  Memb.  4.  Subs.  3.  « Subtil.  18.  lib.  timer  attrahit  acl  sc  Dse«- 

monas,  timer  et  error  multum  in  bominibus  possunt.  **  Lib.  2.  SpectriJ 

ca.  3.  fortes  rard  spectra  vident,  quia  minus  timent.  • Vita  ejus.  ^ Sect.  2. 
Memb.  4.  Subs.  7.  « De  virt.  ct  vitiis.  ■'  Com.  in  Arist.  de  Anima.  * Qui 

mCntem  subjccit  timoris  dominationi,  cupiditatis,  doloris,  ambitionis,  pudoris, 
elix  non  cst,  sed  omnino  miser,  .assiduis  laborius  torquetur  k miscria.  * Multi 
contemnunt  mundi  strepitum,  reputant  pro  niliilo  gloriam,  sed  timent  infamiani, 
offensioncm,  rcpulsam.  Voluptatem  severissime  contemnunt,  in  doloic  suiri 
»Mjlliorcs,  gloriam  ncgligunt,  franguntur  iniamia. 

afraid 
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11cm.  3.  Subs.G.]  Shame  and  Disgrace,  Causes. 

afraid  of  infamy,  repulse,  disgrace,  {7\iL  offic.  1.  1.)  they  can 
severely  contemn  pleasure,  bear  grief  indifferently,  but  they  are 
quite  battered  and  broken  with  reproach  and  obloquy 
{siqiiidem  vita  iC  fania  pari  passu  amhuumi)  and  are  so  de- 
jected many  times  for  some  publique  injury,  disgrace,  as  a box 
on  the  ear  by  their  inferior,  to  be  overcome  of  their  adversary, 
foiled  in  the  held,  to  be  out  in  a speech,  some  foul  fact  com- 
mitted or  disclosed,  &c.  that  they  dare  not  come  abroad  all 
their  lives  after,  but  melancholize  incomers,  and  keep  in  holes. 
The  most  generous  spirits  are  most  subject  to  it : Spirifus  altos 
/rang It  k generosos  : Hieronymus.  Aristotle,  because  he  could 
not  understand  the  motion  of  Euripus,  for  grief  and  shame 
drowned  himself:  Ccelius  Rodiginus  antiquar.  lec.  lib.  29. 
cap.  8.  Homerus  pudore  coiisumpfus,  was  swallowed  up  with 
this  passion  of  shame  “ ' because  he  could  not  unfold  the  fish- 
erman’s rld.dle.”  Sophocles  killed  himself,  “ '"for  that  a IVa- 
gaedie  of  his  was  hissed  off  the  stage:”  Faler.max.  lib.  9. 
cap.  12.  Lucretia  stabbed  her  self,  and  so  did  " Cleopatra, 
“ when  she  saw  that  she  was  reserved  for  a triumph,  to  avoid 
the  infamy.”  Antonius  the  Roman,  “ ° after  he  was  overcome 
of  his  enemy,  for  three  dayes  space  sat  solitary  in  the  fore-part 
of  the  Ship,  abstaining  from  all  company,  even  of  Cleopatra 
her  self,  and  afterwards  for  very  shame  butchered  himself,’* 
Plutarch  vita  ejus.  “Apollonius  Rodius  p wilfully  banished 
himselt,  forsaking  his  country,  and  all  his  dear  friends,  because 
he  was  out  in  reciting  his  Poems,”  Plinius  lib.  1.  cap.  23. 
Ajax  ran  mad,  because  his  armes  were  adjudged  to  Ulysses.  In 
China  ’tis  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  excluded  in  those 
famous  tryals  of  theirs,  or  should  take  degrees,  for  shame  and 
grief  to  lose  their  wits,  Ahit.  Riccius  e.vpedit.  ad  Sinus  1.  3. 
c.  9.  Hostratus  the  Fryer  took  that  book  which  Reuclin  had 
writ  against  him,  under  tlie  name  of  Dpist.  obscurorum  viro- 
7 uni,  so  to  heal  t,  that  .oi  shame  and  grief  he  made  away  him— 
seif,  ' ./ovius  in  elogiis.  A grave  and  learned  Minister,  and  an 
oiflinary  1 reacltei  at  Alcmar  m Holland,  v.'as  (one  day  as  he 
walked  in  the  fields  for  his  recreation)  suddenly  taken  with  a 
lask  or  looseness,  and  thereupon  compelled  to  retire  to  the  next 

LOd-inernum,  ni  ;ihjcrto  nimis  anim* 
'id  '-'  1 " ■ pisc.aoris  a'lii^ina  iolvcrc  iiiiH  posset.  ‘"Ob 

" Cum  vidit  in  trium- 

« Polio  i f '”’  viiandx  morieni  sitn  eunscivit.  Pint, 

ctiain  C'coimt’ri.*' ' iviv;s,  tthslinens  ah  omni  consortio, 
ctiam  L.copairac,  pouea  sc  mieilctit.  i>  Cum  male  rceiias^-i  Arv.nauiica 

im  idlmriT  (’u  r'lh  verenuHl  a simul  dolorc  in  msaniain 

. f ’ ' ‘‘  I'trratorum  -mdu  m esainuu-  ( xcludunlur.  ‘ Hosuatu* 

'P"  insntl.iuii,  l'|  istol:t  obsturo- 
.1  mi,  <■  oloie  simul  & luiuoic  s.iiiciaiiisj  ut  seij'suin  inscrleicnt. 

ditch: 
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ditch ; hut  being  * surprised  at  unawares,  by  some  Gentle- 
women of  his  Parish  wandering  that  way,  was  so  abashed,  that 
he  did  never  after  shew  his  head  in  publike,  or  come  into  the 
Pulpit,  but  pined  away  with  Melancholy  : [Pet.  Forestus  med. 
observat.  lib.  10.  observat.  12.)  So  shame  amongst  other 
passions  can  play  his  prize. 

1 know  there  be  many  base.  Impudent,  brazen-faced  rogues, 
ihzX  \\\l\  ^ Nulla  pallescere  culpa,  be  moved  with  nothing, 
take  no  infamy  or  disgrace  to  heart,  laugh  at  all ; let  them  be 
proved  perjured,  stigmatized,  convict  rogues,  theeves,  traitors, 
lose  their  ears,  be  whipped,  branded,  carted,  pointed  at,  hissed, 
reviled,  and  derided  with  " Ballio  the  Baud  in  Pkiutus,  they  re- 
joyce  at  it,  Cantores  probos ; “ babe  and  Bombax,”  what  care 
they?  We  have  too  many  such  in  our  times, 

Exclamat  Melicerta  pcrisse 

Frontem  de  rebus.” 

Yet  a modest  man,  one  that  hath  grace,  a generous  spirit,  ten- 
der of  his  reputation,  will  be  deeply  wounded,  and  so  grievously 
affected  with  it,  that  he  had  rather  give  myriads  of  crowns,  lose 
his  life,  then  suffer  the  least  defamation  of  honor,  or  blot  in  his 
good  name.  And  if  so  be  that  he  cannot  avoid  it,  as  a Night- 
ingale, 2ue  caniando  victa  moritur,  (saith""  Mizaldus,)  dies 
for  shame  if  another  bird  sing  better,  he  languisheth  and  pineth 
away  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit. 

SUBSECT.  VII. 

Eivcy,  Malice,  Haired,  Causes. 

Envy  and  Malice  are  two  linkes  of  this  chain,  and  both, 
i as  Guianerius  Tract.  15.  cap.  2.  proves  out  of  Galen  3. 
Aphoiisme,  com.  22.  “ ^ cause  this  malady  by  themselves,  espe- 
cially if  their  bodies  be  otherwise  disposed  to  Melancholy.’^ 
’Tis  Valescus  de  Taranta,  and  foelix  Platerus  observation, 
“ ^Envy  so  gnawes  many  men’s  hearts,  that  they  become  al- 
together melancholy.”  And  therefore  belike  Solomon,  Prov. 

’ Propter  ruborem  confusus,  statim  cepit  delirare,  &c.  ob  suspicioncm,  quod 
vili  ilium  crimine  accusarent.  ' Horat.  " Ps.  Tmpudicc.  B Ita  est.  Ps. 
sceleste.  B.  dicis  vera  Ps.  Verbero.  B.  quippcni  Ps.  fuveifer.  B.  factum  optime. 
Ps  soci  frande.  B.  sunt  mea  istaec  Ps.  parncida  B.  perge  tu  Ps.  sacrilege.  B.  fa- 
teor.  Ps.  perjure  B.  vera  dicis.  Ps.  pcrniiics  adolescentum  B.  acerrime.  Ps.  fur. 
B.  babe.  Ps.  fugitive.  B.  bombax.  Ps.  fraus  populi.  B.  Pianissimo.  Ps.  impure 
leno,  ccenum.  B.  cantores  probos.  Pscudolus  act.  1.  Seen.  3.  * Cent.  7.  e 

Plinio.  y Multos  vide  mus  propter  invidiam  & odium  in  mclanchpliam 
dissc : & illos  potissimum  <iuorum  corpora  ad  hanc  apta  sunt.  * Invidia  affii- 
4jit  homines  adeo  & corrodit,  ut  hi  mclanf.holici  penitus  iiant. 
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14.  13.  cals  it,  “ the  rotting  of  the  bones,”  Cyprian,  viihius 
occult  urn ; 

« » SIculi  non  inven^re  tyranni 

Majus  tormentiiin” 

The  Sicilian  tyrants  never  invented  the  like  torment.  It  ciai- 
cifies  their  souls,  witliers  their  bodies,  makes  them  hollow- 
ey’d, '’pale,  lean,  and  ghastly  to  behold,  Cyprian  2. 
zdo  d livore.  “ " As  a Moth  gnawes  a garment,  so,  ’’saitli 
Chrv'sostome,  “ doth  envy  consume  a man to  be  a living 
Anatomy;  a “ Skeleton,  to  be  a lean  and''  pale  carcass,  quick- 
ened with  a'’  fiend,  Hall  in  Charact.”  for  so  often  as  an  envi' 
ous  wretch  sees  another  man  prosper,  to  be  enriched,  to  thrive, 
and  be  fortunate  in  the  world,  to  get  honors,  offices,  or  the 
like,  he  repines  and  grieves. 

f intabescitqiie  videndo 

Successus  hominum suppliciiimque  suum  est.” 

He  tortures  himself  if  his  equal,  friend,  neighbor  be  preferred, 
commended,  do  well,  if  he  understand  of  it,  it  gaules  him 
afresh,  and  no  greater  pain  can  come  to  him,  then  to  hear  of 
another  man’s  wel -doing,  ’tis  a dagger  at  his  heart  every  such 
object.  He  lookes  at  him,  as  they  that  fell  down  in  Lucian’s 
rock  of  honor,  with  an  envious  eye,  and  will  damage  himself, 
to  do  another  a mischief : Atque  cadet  subito,  diim  super  hosts 
cadat.  As  he  did  in  ^sop,  lose  one  eye  willingly,  that  his 
fellow  might  lose  both,  or  that  rich  man  in  * Quintilian  that 
poysoned  the  florvers  in  his  garden,  because  his  neighbor’s  Bees 
should  get  no  more  honey  from  them.  His  whole  life  is 
sorrow,  and  every  word  he  speaks  a Satyre,  nothing  fats  him 
but  other  mens  ruines.  For  to  speak  in  a word.  Envy  is  nought 
else  but  Tristitia  de  bonis  alienis,  sorrow  for  other  men’s  pood, 
be  it  present,  past,  or  to  come  : gaiidium  de  adversis,  and  * 

joy  at  their  harms,  opposite  to  mercy,  which  grieves  at  other 
men’s  mischances,  and  misaffects  the  body  in  another  kinde;  so 
Damascen  defines  it,  hb.  2.  de  orthod.  fid.  Thomas  2.  2. 
queest,  36.  art.  1 . Aristotle  1.  2.  Rhet.  c.  4.  \ 10.  Plato  Philebo. 

• Hor.  I*  His  vuUus  minax,  torvus  aspcctus,  pallor  in  facie,  in  labiis 

tremor,  stridor  in  dentibus,  &c.  ' Ut  tinea  corrodit  vestimcntum  sic,  invidia 

cum  qui  zclaiur  consumit.  Pallor  in  ore  sedet,  macics  in  corpore  toto. 

Kusquam  recta  acics,  livent  rubiginc  dentes.  ' Diaboli  ; xprcssa  Im  go,  tox- 
icum  charitatis,  vencnum  amicilias,  abyssiis  mentis,  non  esl  eo  monstrosius 
monstrum,  damnosius  damnum,  iirit,  torrct,  discruciat  macie  & squalorc  con- 
ficit.  Austin.  Domin.  pnmi.  Advent.  Ovid.  Dctlam.  l.O.  linivit  flores 
malcficis  suC(  is  in  vencnum  mella  convcrtens.  s Statuis  cercis  Basilius  cos 
comparat,  qui  liqiicfiunt  ad  pracsentiam  solis,  ()ua  alii  gaudent  ct  ornantur. 
JMuseis  alii,  quse  uli  eribus  gaudent, ama;iia  praitereun',  sisiunt  in  fnctidis.  '■  Mi- 
sericordia  etiam  qua:  tristitia  q^uwdam  est,  swpe  miserumis  corpus  male  afllcic 
Agrippa.  1.  1.  cap.  G3. 

Tiilly 
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'riilly  3.  Tu.sc.  Greg.  Nic.  1.  devirt,  animce.  c.  12.  Banl.  de 
Jnvidia.  Tindarus  Od.  1.  so'.  5.  and  wc  finde  it  true.  ’ J';s  a 
common  disease,  and  almost  natural  tons,  as‘  'i’acitus  holds,  to 
envy  another  man’s  prosperity.  And  ’tis  in  most  men  an  in- 
curable disease.  “ I have  read,”  saith  Marcus  Aurelius, 
“ Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee  Authors,  I have  consulted  with 
many  wise  men,  for  a remedy  for  enw,  I could  hnde  none, 
but  to  renounce  all  happiness,  and  to  be  a wretch,  and  misera- 
ble for  ever.”  ’Tis  the  beginning  of  hell  in  this  life,  and  a 
passion  not  to  be  excused.  “ ‘Every  other  sin  hath  some  plea- 
sure annexed  to  it,  or  will  admit  of  an  excuse ; envy  alone 
Wants  both.  Other  sinnes  last  but  for  a while,  the  gut  may  be 
satisfied,  anger  remits,  hatred  hath  an  end,  envy  never  ceaseth.” 
Cardan  lib.  2.  de  sap.  Divine  and  humane  examples  are  very 
familiar,  you  may  rnnne  and  read  them,  as  that  of  Saul  and 
David,  Cain  and  Abel,  angehat  ilium  nun  proprium  pecca- 
turn,  sed  fratris  prosperitas,  saith  Theodoret,  it  was  his 
brother’s  good  fortune  galled  him.  Rachel  envied  her  sister, 
being  barren,  Gen.  .30.  Joseph’s  bretheren  him,  Gen.  37.  Da- 
vid had  a touch  of  this  vice,  as  he  confesseth  Ps.  37.  "Je- 
remy and  " Habbakuk,  they  repined  at  others  good,  but  in  tlie 
end  they  corrected  themselves.  Ps.  75.  “ fret  not  thyself,” 
&c.  Domitian  spited  Agricola  for  his  worth,  “ that  a pri- 
vate man  should  be  so  much  glorified.”  ‘JCecinna  was  envyed 
of  his  fellow  Citizens,  because  he  was  more  richly  adorned. 
But  of  all  others,  ’ women  are  most  weak,  oh  pulclndiudme 
invuhe  sunt  fuemince  (Musceus)  aut  ainat,  aut  odit,  nihil 
est  tertium  (Granatensis.)  They  love,  or  hate,  no  medium 
amongst  them.  linplacabiles  plericniqiie  Ueste  miilieres, 
Agrippina  like,  “"A  'woman  if  she  see  her  neighbor  more 
neat,  or  elegant,  richer  in  tires,  jewels,  or  aj^parel,  is  enraged, 
and  like  a Lioness  sets  upon  her  husband,  railes  at  her,  scoffes 
' at  her,  and  cannot  abide  her  so  the  Roman  Ladies  in  Ta- 
citus did  at  Solonina  Cecinna’s  wife,  “ ’ because  she  had  a 
better  horse,  and  better  furniture,  as  if  she  had  hurt  them  with 
it  5 they  were  much  offended : In  like  sort  cur  gentlewomen 

} Insiuim  mortalibus  a natura  rccentcm  aliorem  fadicitatem  aegris  oenbs  in- 
^eri,  hist.  1.2.  Tacit.  Lcgi  Clialdscos,  Grsecos,  Hcbisens,  coiisului  sapi- 

enies  pro  remedio  invkline,  hoc  civm  inveni,  rcnunciare  felicitati,  & perpetuo 
miser  (jssc.  ’ Onuie  j-.eccatum  am  excusationcm  secum  habot,  aut  voiujua- 

tem,  sola  invidia  utraque  carci,  rcli(|ua  v.tja  finem  habent,  ira  liel'crvcscii,  giila 
iatiatur,  odimn  iincm  lialict,  invidia  minquain  quicscit.  Urebat  me  xmu- 

jlatio  jiropter  stultos.  " Hicr.  12.  1.  ® Hab.  1.  p Invidit  privati  nomcn 

•uj)ra  principis  a.tolli.  “i  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  2.  part.  6.  ^ Per.turas  dolor* 

fc  invidia,  si  quoin  viderint  orinuioroin  so  in  publicum  pro.liisse.  ,Pl.uina  dial, 
amorum.  ^ Ant.  Guianorius  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  vim.  M.  Aurolii  I'tomma  vici 

nam  clogantius  sc  vcstitain  videns,  Icaenre  instar  in  virum  insuigit,  Sic.  ' Quod 
insigni  cquo  & osiro  vdicrctui,  quauquaiu  nuilius  cum  injuria,  oruatum  ilium 
tanquam  licsw  jravabauiur. 
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do  nt  their  usual  meetings,  one  repines  or  scoffes  at  another’s 
bravery  and  happiness.  Myrsine,  an  Atticke  wench,  was  mur- 
thcred  of  her  fellows,  “ “ because  she  did  excel  the  rest  In 
beauty,”  Constantine  Agricult.  1.  11.  c.  7.  Every  Village  will 
yeeld  such  examples. 


SUBSECT.  VIII. 

Emulation,  Hatred,  Faction,  Desire  of  revenge.  Causes^ 

OUT  of  this  root  of  Envy,  * spring  those  feral  branches  of 
faction,  hatred,  livor,  emulation,  which  cause  the  like 
grievances,  and  are,  serris  anivue,  the  sawes  of  the  soul, 
^ const ernationis  pleni  a.jfectus,  affections  full  of  desperate 
amazement;  or  as  Cyprian  describes  emulation,  it  is 
moth  of  the  soule,  a consumption,  to  make  another  man’s 
happiness  his  misery,  to  torture,  crucifle  and  execute  himself, 
to  cate  his  owne  heart.  Meat  and  drink  can  do  such  men  no 
good,  they  do  alwayes  grieve,  sigh  and  groan,  day  and  night 
without  intermission,  their  brest  is  tome  asunder;”  and  a little 
after,  “ Whomsoever  he  is  whom  thou  dost  emulate  and 
envy,  he  may  avoyd  thee,  but  thou  canst  neither  avoid  him 
nor  thyself;  wheresoever  thou  art,  he  is  with  thee,  thine  enemy 
is  ever  In  thy  brest,  thy  destruction  is  within  thee,  thou  art  a 
captive,  bound  hand  and  foot,  as  long  as  thou  art  malicious, 
and  envious,  and  canst  not  be  comforted.  It  was  the  devil’s 
overthrow  ;”  and  whensoever  thou  art  throughly  affected  with 
this  passion,  it  will  be  thine.  Yet  no  perturbation  so  frequent, 
no  passion  so  common. 

* Kai  kotIh  ^ rinlovi 

Kai  TilMyJjs  ifiooyjA)  (pS’ovsw  aoiJor 

A Potter  emulates  a Potter, 

One  Smith  envies  another* 

A begger  emulates  a begger, 

A singing  man  his  brother, 

• Quod  pulcliritudine  omnes  exccllerct,  puellac  indignat®  occideruot. 
• Late  patet  invidi.TD  foecundse  pernitics,  & livor  radix  omniu  malorum,  foni 
cladium,  indc  odium  surgit  cmulatio  Cyprian  ser.  2.  do  Livorc.  * Valcriui 
i.  3.  cap.  9.  y Qualis  cst  animi  tinea,  quae  tabes  pectoris  zclarc  in  altero 

vcl  alioruni  faclicitatem  suam  facere  miseriTi,  & velut  quosdam  pcctori  suo  ad- 
tnoverc  carnific-  s,  cogitationibus  & sensibus  suis  adliibere  tortorcs,  qui  sc  in« 
testinis  rniciatibus  lacerent.  Non  cibus  talibus  lactus,  non  potus  potest  esse  ju» 
cundus;  susp.ratur  semper  et  gemitur,  Sc  doletur  dies  & noetes,  pectus  sine  in- 
icrmissione  Liccratiir.  * Quis(|uis  cst  illc  quern  temularis, ■ cui  invidcs  is  te 

jubti  rfugere  potest,  at  tu  non  te  ubicunque  t'ugeris,  adversarius  luus  iccum  est, 
liostis  luus  semper  in  pectore  tuo  est,  pernitics  intus  inclusa,  ligalus  es,  vicius, 
tclo  dominantc  captivus : nee  solatia  tibi  ulla  subveniunt : bine  diabolus  inter 
initia  statim  mundi.  Sc  periit  primus,  Si  perdidit,  Cypriau  scr.  2.  dc  ze!o  3c 
iivore.  • llesrod.  op.  dies. 

Every 
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Evet-y  society.,  corporation,  and  private  family  is  full  of  it,  it 
^kes  Jiold  almost  of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  the  Prince  to  the 
Ploughman,  even  amongst  Gossips  it  is  to  he  seen,  scarce  three 
in  a company  but  there  is  siding,  faction,  emulation  between 
two  of  them,  some  simultas,  jarre,  private  grudge,  heart- 
burning in  the  midst  of  them.  Scai'ce  two  gentlemen  dwell 
together  in  the  Country,  (if  they  be  not  near  kin  or  linked  in 
mairiage)  but  theie  is  emulation  betwixt  them  and  their 
servants,  some  cpiarrel  or  some  grudge,  betwixt  their  wives  or 
children,  friends  and  followers,  some  contention  about  wealth, 
gentry,  precedency,  &c.  by  meanes  of  which,  like  the  Frog  in 
f -iEsop,  “ that  would  swell  till  she  was  as  big  as  an  Oxe,  burst 
herself  at  last;”  they  will  stretch  beyond  their  fortunes,  call- 
ings, aiyl  strive  so  long  that  they  consume  their  substance  in 
Law-suits,  oi  otherwise  in  hospitality,  feasting,  fine  clothes, 
to  get  a few  bumbast  titles,,  for  amhitiosd  paupertate  lahora- 
■mus  omneSy  to  outbrave  one  another,  they  will  tire  their  bo- 
dies, macerate  their  soules,  and  through  contentions  or  mutual 
invitations  begger  themselves.  Scarce  two  great  Scholars  in 
an  age,  but  with  bitter  invectives  they  fall  foule  one  on  the 
'Either,  and  their  adherents;  Scotists,  Thomists,  Reals,  Nomi- 
nals,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Galenistsand  Paracelsians,  &c.  it  holds 
in  all  professions. 

Honest  '^emulation  in  studies,  in  all  callings  is  not  to  be  dis- 
liked, ’tis  ingpiiorum  cos,  as  one  cals  it,  the  whetstone  of  wit,’ 
the  nurse  of  wit  and  valor,  and  those  noble  Romans  out  of  this 
spirit  did  brave  exploits.  There  is  a modest  ambition,  as  The- 
mistocles  was  roused  up  with  the  glory  of  Miltiades;  Achilles 
trophies  moved  Alexander, 

* Ambire  semper  stulta  confidentia  est, 
Ambire*nunqiiain  deses  arrogantia  est,” 

’Tis  a sluggish  humor  not  to  emulate  or  to  sue  at  all,  to  with- 
draw himself,  neglect,  refrain  from  such  places,  honors,  offices, 
through  sloth,  niggardliness,  fear,  bashfulness,  or  otherwise, 
to  which  by  his  birth,  place,  fortunes,  education  he  is  called, 
apt,  fit,  and  well  able  to  undergo  ; but  when  it  is  immoderate, 
it  is  a plague  and  a miserable  pain.  What  a deale  of  money  did 
Henry  the  8.  and  Francis  tlie  first  King  of  France,  spend  at 
that  ^ famous  interview?  and  how  many  vain  Courtiers,  seek- 
ing each  to  outbrave  othei',  spent  themselves,  their  lively-hood 
and  fortunes,  and  dyed  beggars  ? ‘^Adrian  the  Emi)eror  was  so 
galled  with  it,  that  he  killed  all  his  equals  ; so  did  Nero.  This 

Rana  cupida  sequandi  bovcm,  so  distendebat,  &c.  ' iEninlatio.alit  ingo- 

r»ia:  Paterruiiis  poster.  Vol.  ♦ Grotius,  Epig.  lib.  1.  ‘‘Anno  151P. 

betwixt  Ardes  and  Quine.  * Spartian. 


passion 
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passion  made  ^ Dionysius  the  Tyrant  banish  Plato  and  Philoxe- 
nus  the  Poet,  because  they  did  excell,  and  eclipse  his  glory,  as 
he  thought  ; The  Romans  exile  Coriolanus,  confine  Camillus, 
murder  Scipio  ; The  Greeks  by  Ostracisme  to  expel  Aristides, 
Nicias,  Alcibiades,  imprison  Theseus,  make  away  Phocion, 
When  Richard  the  first,  and  Philip  of  France,  were  fellow  soul- 
diers  together,  at  the  siege  of  Aeon  in  the  Holy  land,  and  Rich- 
ard had  approved  himself  to  be  the  more  valiant  man,  in  so 
much  that  all  men’s  eys  were  upon  him,  it  so  gaulled  Philip, 
Francum  iirehat  Regis  victoria,  saith  mine  s Author,  tarn 
tegre  ferehat  Richardi  gloriam,  ut  carpere  dicta,  calwmniari 
facta  ; that  he  cavilled  at  all  his  proceedings,  and  fell  at  length 
to  open  defiance  ; he  could  contain  no  longer,  but  hasting 
home,  invaded  his  territories,  and  professed  open  war.  ‘‘  Ha- 
tred stirs  up  contention,”  Prov.  10.  12.  and  they  break  out  at 
last  into  immortal  enmity,  into  virulency,  and  more  than  Va- 
tinian  hate  and  rage  ; ^ they  persecute  each  other,  their  friends, 
followers,  and  all  their  posterity  with  bitter  taunts,  hostile 
wars,  scurril  invectives,  libels,  calumnies,  fire,  sword,  and  the 
like,  and  will  not  be  reconciled.  Witness  that  Guelf  and 
Gibelline  faction  in  Italy ; that  of  the  Adurni  and  Fregosi  in 
Genoa  ; that  of  Cneius  Papirius,  and  Quintus  Fabius  in  Rome  ; 
C«sar  and  Pompey  ; Orleans  and  Burgundy  in  France ; York 
and  Lancaster  in  England  : Yea,  this  passion  so  rageth  ‘ many 
times,  that  it  subverts  not  men  onely,  and  families,  but  even 
populous  Cities,  * Carthage  and  Corinth  can  witness  as  much, 
nay  flourishing  Kingdoms  are  brought  into  a wilderness  by  it! 
This  hatred,  malice,  faction,  and  desire  of  revenge,  invented 
first  all  those  racks  and  wheels,  strapadoes,  brazen  bulls,  feral 
engines,  prisons,  inquisitions,  severe  laws  to  macerate  and  tor- 
ment one  another.  How  happy  might  we  be,  and  end  our 
time  with  blessed  days,  and  sweet  content,  if  we  could  contain 
ourselves,  and,  as  we  ought  to  do,  put  up  injuries,  learn  humi- 
lity , meekness,  patience,  forget  and  forgive,  as  in  God’s  word 
we  are  injoyned,  compose  such  final  controversies  amono-st  our 
selves,  moderate  our  passions  in  this  kinde,  “ and  think^better 
of  others,”  as  ‘ Paul  would  have  us,  “ then  of  our  selves.'  Be 
of  like  affection  one  towards  another,  and  not  avenge  our 
selves,  but  have  peace  with  all  men.”  But  being  that  we  are 


Plutarch.  'Johannes  Heraldus,  1.  2.  c.  12.  dc  hello  sac.  Nulla  dies 
tantum  potent  lemre  furorem.  jf^terna  bella  pace  suhlata  gcrunt.  Jurat  odiu, 
n;;c  ante  invisum  esse  desiiiit,  quain  esse  desiit.  Paterculus,  vol.  1.  ^ Ita 

fscvit  haee  stygia  ministm  ut  urbes  subvertat  aliqnando,  deleat  populos,  provin- 
uas  auoqm  Horentesredigatinsolitudines,  mortalos  vero  miseros  in  profunda 
m^narurn  yalle  miscrabiliter  imniergat.  ♦ Carthago  aemula  Romani  impc « 
r;i  funditus  intcriu.  Salust.  Catil.  J'aul  3.  Col.  ‘ Rom.  12. 

Vol.  I.  'I 
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so  peevish  and  perverse,  insolent  and  proud,  so  factious  and  se- 
ditious, so  malicious  and  envions ; we  do  invicem  angariare, 
maul  and  vex  one  another,  torture,  disquiet,  and  precipitate 
our  selves  into  that  gulf  of  woes  and  cares,  aggravate  our  mi- 
sery, and  melancholy,  heap  upon  us  hell  and  eternal  damnatiom 

SUB  SECT.  IX. 

Angei\  a Cause. 

Anger,  a perturbation,  which  carries  the  spirits  outwards, 
preparing  the  body  to  melancholy,  and  madness  it  self  t 
Ira  furor  brevis  est ; and  as  ^ Piccolomineus  accounts  it,  one 
of  the  three  most  violent  passions.  " Areteus  sets  it  down  for 
an  especial  cause  (so  doth  Seneca,  ep.  18.  1.  1.)  of  this  malady. 
® Magninus  gives  the  reason.  Ex  frequenti  ira  supra  modum 
calefiimt ; it  over- heats  their  bodies,  and  if  it  be  too  frequent, 
it  breaks  out  into  manifest  madness,  saith  Ambrose.  ’Tls  a 
known  saying.  Furor  fit  lasa  stepius  patie.ntia^  the  most 
patient  spirit  that  is,  if  he  be  often  provoked,  will  be  incensed  to 
madness  ; it  will  make  a devil  of  a saint : And  therefore  Basil 
(belike)  in  his  Homily  de  Ird,  cals  it  tenehras  rationis,  mor~ 
bum  animce^  dwmonem  ppssimum;.  the  darkning  of  our 
understanding,  and  a bad  Angel,  p Lucian  in  Abdicate^  Tom. 
1 . will  have  this  passion  to  work  this  effect,  especially  in  old 
men  and  women,  “Anger  and  calumny  (saith  he)  trouble 
them  at  first,  and  after  a while  break  out  into  madness : many 
things  cause  fury  in  women,  especially  if  they  love  or  hate 
overmuch,  or  envy,  be  much  grieved  or  angry ; these  things 
by  little  and  little  lead  them  on  to  this,  malady.”  From  a dis- 
position they  proceed  to  an  habit,  for  there  is  no  difference  be- 
twixt a mad  man,  and  an  angry  man,  in  the  time  of  his  fit : 
Anger,  as  Lactantius  describes  it,  L.  de  Ira  Deiy  ad  Donatmiiy 
£.  5.  is  sceva  animi  tempestas^  S(c.  a cruel  tempest  of  the 
minde;  “ making  his  eyes  sparkle  fire,  and  stare,  teeth  gnash 
in  his  head,  his  tongue  stutter,  his  face  pale,  or  red,  and  what 
more  filthy  imitation  can  be  of  a mad  man  ?” 

™ Grad.  1.  c.  54.  " Ira  & in  mceror  & ingens  animi  consternatio  melan- 

cholicos  facit.  Areteus.  Ira  Immodica  gignit  insaniam.  ° Reg.  sanit.  parte  2. 
c.  8.  in  aperta  insaniam  mox  duciter  iratus.  p Gilberto  Cognate  interprete. 

Multis,  & prscsertim  senibus  ira  impotens  insaniam  fecit,  et  importuna  calum- 
nia,  hsec  initio  perturbat  animum,  paulatim  vergitad  insaniam.  Porro  mulic- 
rnm  corpora  muUa  infestant,  et  in  hunc  morbum  addneunt,  praecipue  si  que 
oderint  aut  invideant,  &c.  haze  paulatim  in  insaniam  tandem  evadunt.  i Ssevss 
animi  tempestas  tantos  e.xcitans  fluctus  ut  statim  ardescant  oculi.  os  tremat,  lin- 
gua titubcu  dentes  concrepant,  kc. 

Ora 
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Mem.  3.  Subs.  9.]  Anger,  a Cause. 

**  ^ Ora  tument  ira,  fervescunt  sangiline  vense, 

Lumiiia  Gorgonio  saevius  angue  micant.” 

Tliey  are  void  of  reason,  inexorable,  blinde,  like  beasts  and 
monsters  for  the  time,  say  and  do  they  know  not  what,  curse, 
swear,  rail,  fight,  and  what  not?  How  can  a mad  man  do 
more  ? as  he  said  in  the  Comedy,  ® Iraciindia  non  sum  apud 
vie,  I am  not  mine  own  man.  If  these  fits  be  immoderate, 
continue  long,  or  be  frequent,  without  doubt  they  provoke 
madness.  Montaniis  corisil.  21.  had  a melancholy  Jew  to  his 
patient,  he  ascribes  this  for  a principal  cause  : Irascehaiur  le^ 
ri/ms  de  causis.  He  was  easily  moved  to  anger.  Ajax  had  no 
other  beginning  of  his  madness;  and  Charls  the  sixt,  that 
Lunatick  French  King,  fell  into  this  misery,  out  of  the  extre- 
mity of  his  passioir,  desire  of  revenge  and  malice,  ‘ incensed 
against  the  Duke  of  Britain,  he  could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor 
sleep  for  some  days  together,  and  in  the  end,  about  the  Calends 
of  July,  1392.  he  became  mad  upon  his  horse-back,  drawing 
liis  sword,  striking  such  as  came  neer  him  promiscuously,  and 
so  continued  all  tliedays  of  his  life,  Mmil.  lib.  10.  Gal.  hist. 
A\gesippus  de  evcid.  urbis  Ilieros.  1.  1.  c.  37.  hath  such  a' 
story  of  Herod,  d'hat  out  of  an  angry  fit,  became  made,  "leap- 
ing out  of  his  bed,  he  killed  Josippus,  and  played  many  such 
Bedlam  pranks,  the  whole  Court  could  not  rule  him  for  along 
time  after  : Sometimes  he  was  sorry  and  repented,  much  grieved 
for  that  he  had  done,  Fostquam  defer buit  ira,  by  and  by  out- 
rageous again.  In  hot  cholerick  bodies,  nothing  so  soon 
causeth  madness,  as  this  passion  of  Anger,  besides  many  other 
diseases,  as  Pelcsius  observes.  Cap.  21.  1.  1.  de  hum.  affect, 
causis;  Sanguinem  irnminiiit,  fcl  augei:  And  as  ^Valesius 
controverts,  Med.  control,  lib.  5.  contro.  8.  many  times  kills 
them  quite  out.  If  this  were  the  worst  of  this  passion,  it  were 
more  tolerable,  “ >'  But  it  ruines  and  subverts  wdiole  Towns^ 
^Cities,  Families,  and  Kingdoms Nulla  pest  is  humano  ge~ 
neri  pliiris  stetit,  saith  Seneca,  de  Ira,  lib.  1.  No  plague 
hath  done  mankinde  so  much  harm.  Look  into  our  Histories, 
and  you  shall  almost  meet  with  no  other  subject,  but  what  a 
company  =*  of  hare-brains  have  done  in  their  rage.  We  may  do 
well  therefore  to  put  this  in  our  procession  amongst  the  rest : 
“ From  all  blindness  of  heart,  from  pride,  vain-gloiy,  and  hy- 
pocrisie,  from  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  anger,  and  all  such 
pestiferous  perturbations.  Good  Lord  deliver  us.’^ 


Terence.  * Infensus  Britnnnine  Duci,  & in  ultionem  versus, 
nec  ubum  ccpit,  nec  quietcin,  ad  Calendas  Julias  1392.  comiu-s  occidit.  “ In- 
nignat'.one  niiuia  turens.  animinun  inmnfnn?  fviiiif  rir.  r., ......... 


, .1  COmiU’S  OCClUlt.  " In- 

ignatione  nimia  turens,  animique  impntens,  exiliit  dc  lecto,  furentem  non 
13,  &c.  »An  ira  possit  liomincm  interimerc.  r Abcrnctliy.  *As 
'•  naemorciTi  lumnU  oVi  ir’ii,,  > ..........  c.  , 


cnpicbat  aula,  -i\n  ira  possit  liomincm  interimerc.  r Abcrnctliy.  *As 

inn?'*  ‘Stullorum  rcguni  & populoruni 

s-onune;  asttis. 


T ^ 

j.  ^ 
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Causes  oj Melanchohj.  [Partn.  1.  Sec.  2. 


^SUBSEC.  X. 

Discontents^  Cares^  Miseries,  ^c.  causes. 

Discontents,  cares,  crosses,  miseries,  or  whatsoever 
it  is,  that  shall  cause  any  molestation  of  spirits,  grief, 
anguish,  and  perplexity,  may  well  be  reduced  to  this  head, 
(preposterously  placed  here  in  some  men’s  judgments  they  may 
seem)  yet  in  that  Aristotle  in  his  Rhetorick  defines  these 
cares,  as  he  doth  Envy,  Emulation,  &c.  still  by  grief,  I think 
I may  well  rank  them  in  this  Irascible  row ; being  that  they 
are  as  the  rest,  both  causes  and  Symptoms  of  this  disease,  pro- 
ducing the  like  inconveniences,  and  are  most  part  accompanied 
with  anguish  and  pain.  The  common  Etymology  will  evince 
it,  Cura  quasi  cor  uro,  Dementes  curce,  insoinnes  curte, 
damnos^e  ciine,  tristes,  mordaces,  carnifices,  S(c.  biting, 
eating,  gnawing,  cruel,  bitter,  sick,  sad,  unquiet,  pale,  te- 
trick,  miserable,  intolerable  cares,  as  the  Poets  call  them, 
worldly  cares,  and  are  as  many  in  number  as  the  Sea  sands. 
‘'Galen,  Fernelius,  Felix  Plater,  Valescus  de  Taranta,  &c. 
reckon  afflictions,  miseries,  even  all  these  contentions,  and 
vexations  of  the  minde,  as  principal  causes,  in  that  they  take 
away  sleep,  hinder  concoction,  dry  up  the  body,  and  consume 
the  substance  of  it.  They  are  not  so  many  In  number,  bur  their 
causes  be  as  divers,  and  not  one  of  a thousand  free  from  them, 
or  that  can  vindicate  himself,  whom  that  u4te  dea, 

“ * Per  hominum  capita  molliler  ambulans, 

Plantas  pedum  teneras  habens:” 

“ Over  mens’  heads  walking  aloft,  ^ 

With  tender  feet  treading  so  soft,” 

Homer’s  Goddess  Ate  hath  not  Involved  Into  this  discontented 
* rank,  or  plagued  with  some  misery  or  other.  Hyginus,  fab. 
220.  to  this  purpose  hath  a pleasant  tale.  Dame  Cura  by 
chance  went  over  a brook,  and  taking  up  some  of  the  durty 
slime,  made  an  image  of  it;  Jupiter  eftsoons  coming  by,  put 
life  to  it,  but  Cura  and  Jupiter  could  not  agree  what  name  to 
give  him,  or  who  should  own  him ; the  matter  was  referred  to 

’’  Lib.  2.  Invidia  est  dolor  & ambitio  est  dolor,  &c.  • insomnes,  Claudianus. 

Tristes,  Virg.  Mordaces,  Luc.  F, daces,  Hor.  moestac,  amaiae,  Ovid,  damnos®, 
inquictae,  Mart.  Vrentes,  Rodentes.  Mant.  &c.  •*  Galen.  1.  3.  c.  7.  de  loci» 

affcctis,  homines  sunt  maxime  melancholici,  quando  vigiliis  multis,  & solhci- 
tudinibus,  &:  laboribus,  & curis  fuerint  circumventi.  * Lucian.  Podag- 

« Omnia  imperfecta,  confusa,  & perturbatione  plena,  Cardan. 

Saturn 
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>Iem.  3.  Subs.  10.]  Discontents,  Cares,  ^c. 

Saturn  asjuclg,  he  gave  this  arbitrement,  His  name  shall  be 
Homo  ah  hitmo,  Cura  eum  possideat  quamdiu  vivat.  Care 
shall  have  him  whilst  he  lives,  Jupiter  his  soul,  and  Tellus  his 
body  when  he  dies.  Hut  to  leave  tales.  A.  genet  al  cause,  a 
continuate  cause,  an  inseparable  accident  to  all  men,  is  dis- 
content, care,  misery  ; were  there  no  other  particular  afflic- 
tion (which  who  is  free  from  r)  to  molest  a man  in  this  life,  the 
very  cogitation  of  that  common  misery,  were  enough  to  mace- 
rate, and  make  him  weary  of  his  life  ; to  think  that  he  can 
never  be  secure,  but  still  in  danger,  soiTory,  grief,  and  perse- 
cution. For  to  begin  at  the  hour  of  his  birth,  as  Pliny  doth 
elegantly  describe  it,  He  is  born  naked,  and  falls  sa  whining 
at  the  very  first,  he  is  swadled  and  bound  up  like  a prisoner, 
cannot  help  himself,  and  so  he  continues  to  his  lives  end.” 
Cujusque  feme  pabulum,  saith  * Seneca,  impatient  of  heat 
and  cold,  impatient  of  labor,  impatient  of  idleness,  exposed  to 
Fortune’s  contumelies.  To  a naked  Marriner  Lucretius  com- 
pares him,  cast  on  shore  by  shipwrack,  cold  and  comfortless 
in  an  unknown  Land  : f No  estate,  age,  sex,  can  secure  himself 
from  this  common  misery.  “ A man  that  is  born  of  a woman, 
is  of  short  continuance,  and  full  of  trouble,”  Job  14,  1,  22. 
“ and  while  his  flesh  is  upon  him,  he  shall  be  sorrowful,  and 
while  his  soul  is  in  him,  it  shall  mourn.  All  his  days  are  sor- 
row, and  his  travels  griefs,  his  heart  also  taketh  not  rest  in  the 
night,”  Ecclus.  2.  23.  And  2,  II.  “ All  that  is  in  it,  is  sor- 
row and  vexation  of  spirit.  Ingress,  progress,  regress,  egress, 
much  alike : Blindness  seizeth  on  us  in  the  beginning,  labor  in 
the  middle,  grief  in  the  end;  error  in  all.  What  day  ariseth 
to  us,  without  some  grief,  care,  or  anguish  ? Or  what  so  se- 
cure and  pleasing  a morning  have  we  seen,  that  hath  not  been 
overcast  before  the  evening  r”  One  is  miserable,  another  ridi- 
culous, a third  odious.  One  complains  of  this  grievance,  an- 
other of  that.  Aiiquando  nervi,  aliquando  pedes  ve.vanf, 
(Seneca)  nunc  distillatio,  nunc  epatis  morbus;  nunc  deest, 
nunc  supercst  sanguis : Now  the  Head  akes,  then  the  Feet, 
now  the  Lungs,  then  the  Liver,  &:c.  lluic  sensus  exuherat, 
sed  est  pudori degencr  sanguis,  Kc.  He  is  rich,  but  base  born; 
he  is  noble,  but  jioor ; a third  hatli  means,  but  he  wants  health 
peradventurc,  or  wit  to  manage  his  estate:  Children  vex  one, 
Wife  a second,  See.  Nemo  facile  cum  conditionc  sud  con- 

' Lib.  7.  nat.  liist.  cap.  1.  liomincm  nudum,  &:  ad  vaKiium  edit  naluia.  Tlcns 
ab  iniiio,  dcvinctus  jacct,  kc.  % Cs.a.ypv  7iv'/xiv,  kJ  oxyp'Vrcxs 

i^TubuxoxM,  rco  dy^pojTTcov  TtoXu^oixpurov,  ao’S’evgy  oixpif)i.  Lacliry- 

Uians  natus  sum,  & laclirymans  mf)rior,  &c.  Ad  Marimim.  '|-  Iiocthius. 

fnaium  crecitas,  procrcssum  labor,  cxitum  dolor,  error  omnia : quc’m  tran- 
quillum  quxso,  (|uem  non  laboriosum  aut  anxium  d cm  e^imus  i Petrarch. 

'13  cordat. 
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cordafy  no  man  is  pleased  with  his  fortune,  a pound  of  sorrow 
is  familiarly  mixt  with  a dram  of  content,  little  or  no  joy,  little 
comfort,  but  'every  where  danger,  contention,  anxiety,  in  all 
places:  Go  where  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt  finde  discontents, 
cares,  woes,  complaints,  sickness,  diseases,  incumbrances, 
exclamations  : “If  thou  look  into  the  Market,  there  (saith 
* Chrysostom)  is  brawling  and  contention;  if  to  the  Court, 
there  knavery  and  flattery,  &c.  if  to  a private  man’s  house, 
there’s  cark  and  care,  heaviness,  &c.”  As  he  said  of  old. 

Nil  homine  in  terra  spiral  raiserura  magis  alma? 

No  creature  so  miserable  as  man,  so  generally  molested,  “ Gn 
miseries  of  body,  in  miseries  of  minde,  miseries  of  heart,  in, 
miseries  asleep,  in  miseries  awake,  in  miseries  wheresoever  he 
turns,”  as  Bernard  found,  Nunquicl  tentatio  est  vita  humana 
super  terravi  ? A meer  temptation  is  our  life,  (Austin,  con- 
fess, lib.  lo.  cap.  28.)  catena  perpetuorum  malorimiy  &(  quis 
potest  molestias  difficultates  pati  9 Who  can  endure  the 
miseries  of  it  ? “ f In  prosperity  we  are  insolent  and  intolera- 
ble, dejected  in  adversity,  in  all  fortunes  foolish  and  miserable. 

In  adversity  I wish  for  prosperity,  and  in  prosperity  I am 
afraid  of  adversity;  What  mediocrity  may  be  found?  where  is 
no  temptation?  what  condition  of  life  is  free  ? " Wisdom  hath 
labor  annexed  to  it,  glory  envy  ; riches  and  cares,  children  and 
incumbrances,  pleasure  and  diseases,  rest  and  beggery  go  to- 
gether: As  if  a man  were  therefore  born,  (as  the  Platonists 
hold)  to  be  punished  in  this  life,  for  some  precedent  sins.”  Or 
that,  as  ° Pliny  complains,  “ Nature  may  be  rather  accounted 
a step-mother,  then  a mother  unto  us,  all  things  considered  : 
No  creatuft’s  life  so  brittle,  so  full  of  fear,  so  mad,  so  furious; 
onely  man  is  plagued  with  envy,  discontent,  griefs,  covetous- 
ness, ambition,  superstition.”  Our  whole  life  is  an  Irish  Sea, 
wherein  there  is  naught  to  be  expected,  but  tempestuous  storms, 
and  troublesom  waves,  and  those  infinite. 


* Ubique  periculum,  nbique  dolor,  ubique  nnufiagium,  in  hoc  ainbitu  qiio- 
cunq;  me  vertam.  Lypsins.  *Hom.  10.  Si  infonmi  iveris,  ibi  rixa:,  et  [nig- 
nre  ; si  in  curia,  ibi  fraus,  adulatio  ; si  in  domum  privatam,  Sec.  '‘Homer, 
' MuUis  rcpletur  homo  miseriis,  corporis  miseriis,  animi  miseriis,  dum  donnit, 
dum  vigilat,  quocunq;  sc  vertit.  Lususq;  rerum,  temporumq;  nascimur.  f In 
blandiente  fortuna  intolerandi,  in  calamitatibus  lugubres,  semper  stulti  el  mi- 
seri,  Cardan.  Prospera  in  adversis  dcsidero,  ct  adversa  prosperis  timeo, 

quis  inter  hxc  medius  locus,  ubi  non  fit  humanse  vitae  tentatio  r " Cardan, 

consol.  Sapiential  Labor  annexus,  glorise  invidia,  diviiiis  curae,  soboli  solici- 
tudo,  voluptati  morbi,  quieti  paupertas,  ut  quasi  fruendorum  scclcrum  cau'a 
riasci  homincm  possis  cum  Platonistis  agnosccre.  °Lib.  7.  cap.  1.  Non  satis 
•jcstimarc,  an  mclior  parens  natura  homini,  an  tristior  noverca  fqcrit : Nuili  Ira- 
giliorvita,  pavor,  confusio,  rabies  major,  uni  animantium  ambitio  data,  luctus, 
avaritia,  uni  superstitio. 

“ I’Tantani 


Mem.  3.  Subs.  10.]  Discontents,  Cares,  Ia7 

p Tantum  malorum  pelagus  aspicio, 

Utnon  sit  incle  enatandi  copia.” 

no  Halcyonian  times,  wherein  a man  can  hold  liimself  secure, 
or  agree  with  his  present  estate:  but  as  Boethius  infers, 
“ ‘i  There  is  something  in  every  one  of  us,  wliich  before  tryal 
we  seek,  and  having  tryed  abhor:  We  earnestly  wish,  and 

eagerly  covet,  and  are  eftsoons  weary  of  it.’*  Thus  betwixt 
hope  and  fear,  suspitions,  angers, 

® Inter  spemque  metiimque,  timores  inter  & iras/* 

betwixt  falling  in,  falling  out,  &c.  we  bangle  away  our  best 
days,  befool  out  our  times,  we  lead  a contentious,  discontent, 
tumultuous,  melancholy,  miserable  life ; insomuch,  that  if  we 
could  foretel  what  was  to  come,  and  it  put  to  our  choice,  w'^e 
should  rather  refuse,  then  accept  of  this  painful  life.  In  a 
word,  the  World  it  self  is  a maze,  a labyrinth  of  errors,  a de- 
sert, a wilderness,  a den  of  theeves,  cheaters,  &c.  full  of  filthy 
puddles,  horrid  rocks,  precipitiums,  an  ocean  of  adversity,  an 
heavy  yoke,  wherein  infirmities  and  calamities  overtake,  and 
follow  one  another,  as  the  Sea  waves;  and  if  we  scape  Scylla, 
we  fall  foul  on  Charybdis,  and  so  in  perpetual  fear,  labor,  an- 
guish, w'e  run  from  one  plague,  one  mischief,  one  burden  to 
another,  durain  serxiieutes  sercitutem,  and  you  may  as  soon 
separate  weight  from  lead,  lieat  from  fire,  moystness  from 
water,  brightness  from  the  Sun,  as  misery,  discontent,  care, 
calamity,  danger  from  a man.  Our  Towns  and  Cities  are  but 
so  many  dwellings  of  humane  misery.  “ In  wdiich  grief  and 
sorrow  (‘  as  he  right  w^ell  observes  out  of  Solon)  innumerable 
ti'oubles,  labors  of  mortal  men,  and  all  maner  of  vices,  are  in- 
cluded, as  in  so  many  pens.”  Our  villages  are  like  mole-hills, 
and  men  as  so  many  Emots,  busie,  busie  still,  going  to  and 
fro,  in  and  out,  and  crossing  one  another’s  projects,  as  the 
lines  of  several  Sea-cards  cut  each  other  in  a Globe  or  Map. 

Now  light  and  merry,  but  ("  as  one  follows  it)  by-and-by 
sorrowful  and  heavy ; now  hoping,  then  distrusting;  now  pa- 
tient, to  morrow  crying  out;  now  pale,  then  red;  running, 
sitting,  sweating,  trembling,  halting,”  &c.  Some  few  amongst 
the  rest,  or  perhaps  one  of  a thousand,  may  be  Bullus  Jovis,  in 

p Euripides,  n Dc  cnjxsol.  1.  2 . Nemo  facile  cum  comlitionc  sua  concordat, 
incst  singulis  quod  impcriii  petant,  experti  horreant.  ■■  Esse  in  honorc  juvat, 
mox  displicct,  ‘ Hor.  ' Borriicus  in  G.  Job.  Urbes  et  oppida  nihil  aliud 
sunt  quam  liumanarum  srumnarum  domicilia,  quibns  luctus  cl  inoeror,  ct  mor- 
talium  varii  infiniticpic  laborcs,  ct  omnis  generis  vitia,  quasi  septis  includuntur. 

" Nat  Chytreus  dc  lit.  Europac.  l.nctus  nunc,  niox  Ir  sds;  nunc  sperans,  paulo 
post  cliffid'/ns  ; pati»  ns  hodic,  eras  cjulans;  nunc  palh  ns,  rubens,  currens,  sc- 
dtns,  claudicans,  tremens,  &c. 

T4. 
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the  W oriel’s  esteem,  Gallin^e  filius  alhee,  an  happy  and  fortu- 
nate man,  ad  lyivuliam  felix^  because  rich,  fair,  well  allied, 
in  honor  and  office ; yet  peradventure  ask  himself,  and  he  will 
aay,  T.hat  of  all  others  ^he  is  most  miserable  and  unhappy, 

A fair  shooe,  Hic  soccus  nomts^  elegans^  as  he  said,  sed  nes- 
Cis  uhi  urat,  hut  thou  kno west  not  where  it  pincheth.  It  is 
not  another  man’s  opinion  can  make  me  happy ; but  as  ''  Se- 
neca well  hath  it,  “ He  is  a miserable  wretch  that  doth  not 
account  himself  happy,  though  he  be  Soveraign  Lord  of  a 
world;  he  is  not  happy,  if  he  think  himself  not  to  be  so  : for 
■what  availed!  it  what  thine  estate  is,  or  seem  to  others,  if  thou 
thy  self  dislike  it?”  A common  humor  it  is  of  all  men  to  think 
well  of  other  mens  fortunes,  and  dislike  their  own  : •^Cui placet 
alter ius,  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sots:  but  '°qid  fit  Mecanas, 

SCc.  how  comes  it  to  pass,  what’s  the  cause  of  it  ? Many  men 
are  of  such  a perverse  nature,  they  are  well  pleased  with  nothing, 
(saifh  '"Theodoret)  “ neither  with  riches,  nor  poverty,  they 
complain  when  they  are  well,  and  when  they  are  sick,  grumble 
at  all  fortunes,  prosperity  and  adversity;  they  are  roubied  in  a 
cheap  yeer,  in  a barren,  plenty  or  not  plenty,  nothing  pleaseth 
them,  war  nor  peace,  with  children,  nor  without.”  'I’his  for 
the  most  part  is  the  humor  of  us  all,  to  be  discontent,  misera- 
ble, and  most  unhappy,  as  we  think  at  least ; and  slrew  me  him 
that  is.  not  so,  or  that  ever  was  otherwise  ? Quintus  Metellus 
his  felicity  is  infinitely  admired  amongst  the  Romans,  inso- 
much, that  as  Paterculus  mentioneth  of  him,  you  can, scarce 
finde  of  any  Nation,  order,  age,  sex,  one  for  happiness  to  bq 
compared  unto  him  : he  had  in  a w’ord.  Bona  aninii,  corporis  * 
SI  fortmue,  goods  of  minde,  body,  and  fortune,  so  liad  P.  Mu- 
tianus  ^Crassus.  Lampsaca  that  Lacedemonian  Lady,  was  such 
another  in  ^Plinie’s  conceit,  A King’s  wife,  a King’s  mother, 
a King’s  daughter  : And  all  the  world  esteemed  as  much  of  Po- 
lycratcs  of  Samos.  The  Greeks  brag  of  their  Socrates,  Pho- 
cyon,  Aristides  ; the  Psophidians  in  particular  of  their  Aglaus, 
Omni  vita  felix^  ah  omni  periculo  immunis  (which  by  the 
way  Pausanias  held  impossible);  the  Romans  of  their  ^Cato, 


* Sua  cuiq;  calamitas  prascipua.  >’  Cn.  Graecinus.  * Ep:st.  9.  1.  7. 

Miser  est  qui  se  bcatissimum  non  judical,  licet  imperei  mundo  non  cst  beams, 
qui  se  non  putat : quid  enim  refert  qualis  status  tuus  sit,  si  tibi  videtur  mr.lus. 

“ Hor.  cp.  1.  1.4.  '■  Hor.  Ser.  1.  Sat.  1 . <=  Lib.  dc  curat,  grace,  all'cct.  c.ap. 

6.  de  provident.  Multis  nihil  placet  atque  adco  et  divitias  damnanl,  ct  pau- 
perratem,  dc  morbis  expostulant,  bene  valentcs  graviter  leruiu,  atque  ut  scmel  ^ 
dicam,  nihil  cos  dclcctat,  <kc.  <1  Vix  ullius  gentis,  nctatis,  ordinis,  homi- 

nem  invenies  cujus  fclicitatcm  fortunae  Mctelli  compares,  Vol.  1.  " r.  Cras- 

sus  Muti  inus,  quinque  habui.sse  dicitur  rcrum  bonarum  maxims,  quod  cs.'Ct 
flitissimus,  quod  esset  nobilissimus,  eloquentissimus,  Jurisconsiiltissinius,  I’on- 
tif'ex  maximus.  ^ Lib.  7.  Regis  filia,  Regis  uxor,  Regis  mater.  i.  Qi.i 
nihil  unquam  mali  am  dixit,  auti'ecit,  .aul  sensif,  qui  bene  semper  fecit,  quod 


alitcr  facre  non  poiuit. 
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Curhis,  Fabriclus,  for  their  composed  fortunes,  and  retired  es^t 
tates,  government  of  passions,  and  contempt  of  the  world 
yet  none  of  all  these  was  happy,  or  free  from  discontent,  nei- 
tlier  Metellus,  Crassus,  nor  Polycrates,  for  he  died  a violent 
death,  and  so  did  Cato  : And  how  much  evil  doth  Lactantius 
and  Theodoret  speak  of  Socrates,  a weak  man,  and  so  of  the 
rest.  There  Is  no  content  in  this  life,  but  as  ^ he  said,  “ All 
is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit;”  lame  and  imperfect.  Hadst 
thou  Sampson’s  hair,  Milo’s  strength,  Scanderbeg’s  arme,  So- 
lomon’s wisdome,  Absolon’s  beauty,  Croesus’s  wealth,  Fa- 
setis  obithim,  Caesar’s  valor,  Alexander’s  spirit,  Tullie’s  or 
Demosthenes  eloquence,  Gyges  ring,  Perseus’  Pegasus,  and 
Gorgon’s  head,  Nestor’s  years  to  come,  all  this  would  not 
make  thee  absolute  ; give  thee  content,  and  true  happiness  in 
this  life,  or  so  continue  It.  Even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  mirth, 
jollity  and  laughter,  is  sorrow  and  grief:  or  if  there  be  true 
happiness  amongst  us,  ’tis  but  for  a time, 

‘‘ ' Desiiiat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supcrne 

a fair  morning  turns  to  a lowring  afternoon.  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius, once  renowned,  both  eminently  happy,  yet  you  shall 
scarce  hnde  two  (salth  Paterculus)  qiios  fortiina  maturiiis  des- 
titurit,  whom  fortune  sooner  forsook.  Hannibal,  a conqueror 
all  his  life,  met  with  his  match,  and  was  subdued  at  last, 

Occurrit  forti,  qui  mage  fortis  erit.” 

One  is  brought  In  triumph,  as  Cresar  Into  Rome,  Alciblades 
Into  Athens,  coronis  aureis  donatus^  crowned,  honored,  ad- 
mired; by-and-by  his  statues  demolished,  he  hivSsed  out,  mas- 
sacred, &c.  Magnus  Gonsalva,  that  famous  Spaniard,  was 
of  the  Prince  and  people  at  first  honored,  approved;  forthwith 
confined  and  banished,  yldmlrandas  actiones ; graves  pie- 
riinque  sequiintnr  invidue,  h,  acres  calnmnue  : ’tis  Polybius 
his  observation,  grievous  enmities,  and  bitter  calumnies,  com- 
monly follow  renowned  actions.  One  is  born  rich,  dies  a beg- 
gar : sf)und  to  day,  sick  to  morrow  : now  in  most  fl(mrishing 
estate,  fortunate  and  happy,  by-and-by  deprived  of  his  goods 
by  forragin  enemies,  robbed  by  theeves,  spoiled,  captivated, 
impoverished,  as  they  of  “ * Rabbah  put  under  iron  sawes,  and 
under  iron  harrowes,  and  under  axes  of  Iron,  and  cast  into  the 
tile  kiln,” 

Quid  me  felicem  lolles  jactasti--.  amici, 

Quiceciditj  stabili  non  crat  illcjiraiiu.” 

O 

*'  ^('lomon  Ecclc^  1.  14.  ’ ITnr.  Art.  Port,  ’■  Jo\ius,  vi'.acjus.  * 2 Sam. 

t '41.  iioetliius  lib.  1.  Met.  Met.  I. 

He 
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He  that  erst  marched  like  Xerxes  with  innumerable  armies,  as 
rich  as  Croesus,  now  shifts  tor  himself  in  a poor  cock-boat,  is 
bound  in  iron  chains,  with  Bajazet  the  Turk,  and  a footstool 
with  Aurelian,  for  a tyrannizing  Conqueror  to  trample  on. 
So  many  casualties  there  are,  that  as  Seneca  said  of  a City 
consumed  with  fire,  Una  dies  interest  inter  maximam  dvi- 
tatem  nullayn^  one  day  betwixt  a great  city,  and  none  : so 
many  grievances  from  outward  accidents,  and  from  ourselves, 
our  own  indiscretion,  inordinate  appetite,  one  day  betwixt  a 
man  and  no  man.  And  which  is  worse,  as  if  discontents  and 
miseries  would  not  come  fast  enough  upon  us ; homo  homini 
deemon^  we  maul,  persecute,  and  study  how  to  sting,  gaul, 
and  vex  one  another  with  mutual  hatred,  abuses,  injuries  ; prey- 
ing  upon,  and  devouring  as  so  many  " ravenous  birds ; and  as 
juglers,  panders,  bawds,  cousening  one  another  ; or  raging  as 
“ wolves,  tigers,  and  devils,  we  take  a delight  to  torment  one 
another  ; men  are  evil,  wicked,  malicious,  trecherous,  and 
P naught,  not  loving  one  another,  or  loving  themselves,  not 
hospitable,  charitable,  nor  sociable  as  they  ought  to  be,  but 
counterfeit,  dissemblers,  ambodexters,  all  for  their  own  ends, 
hard-hearted,  merciless,  pitiless,  and  to  benefit  themselves, 
they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure  to  others.  Praxinoe 
and  Gorgo  in  the  Poet,  when  they  had  got  in  to  see  those 
costly  sights,  they  then  cryed  bene  est,  and  would  thrust  out 
^11  the  rest : wTen  they  ai'e  rich  themselves,  in  honor,  pre- 
ferred, full,  and  have  even  that  they  would,  they  debar  others 
of  those  pleasures  which  youth  requires,  and  they  formerly 
have  enjoyed.  He  sits  at  table  in  a soft  chair  at  ease,  but  he 
doth  remember  in  the  mean  time,  that  a tired  waiter  stands 
behind  him,  “ an  hungry  fellow  ministers  to  him  full,  he  is 
athirst  that  gives  him  drink  (saith  Epictetus)  and  is  silent 
whiles  he  speaks  his  pleasure;  pensive,  sad,  when  he  laughs.” 
Pleno  se  proluit  auro;  He  feasts,  revels,  and  profusely  spends, 
hath  variety  of  robes,  sweet  musick,  ease,  and  all  the  pleasure 
the  world  can  afford,  whilst  many  an  hunger-starved  poor  crea- 
ture pines  in  the  street,  wants  clothes  to  cover  him,  labours 
hard  all  day  long,  runs,  rides  for  a trifle,  fights  peradventure 
from  Sun  to  Sun,  sick  and  ill,  weary,  full  of  pain  and  grief, 
is  in  great  distress  and  sorrow  of  heart.  He  loathes  and  scorncs 

p Omnes  hie  ant  eaptantur,  aut  captant:  aut  ca3avera  quae  lacerantur,  ant 
coi  vi  qui  laccrant  Petron.  ♦’  Homo  omne  monstrum  cst,  illc  nam  susperat 

feras,  luposque  & ursos  pcctorc  obscuro  tegit.  Hens.  Quod  Paterculus  de 

populo  Romano,  durante  hello  Punico  per  annos  115.  aut  helium  inter  cos, 
-aut  belli,  prasparatio,  aut  infida  pax,  idem  ego  dc  mundi  accolis.  Theo- 
critus Pciyll.  15.  *■  Qui  sedet  in  mensa,  non  mcminit  sibi  otioso  ministrarc 

negotioscs,  edentiesurientes,  bibenti  sitientes,  &c. 
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Ills  inferior,  liates  or  emulates  his  ec|ual,  envies  his  superior, 
insults  over  all  such  as  axe  under  him,  as  if  he  were  of  another 
Species,  a deml-god,  not  subject  to  any  fall,  or  humane  infir- 
mities. Generally  they  love  not,  are  not  beloved  again  : they 
tire  out  others  bodies  with  continual  labour,  they  themselves 
living  at  ease,  caring  for  none  else,  sibi  nati;  and  are  so  far 
many  times  from  putting  to  their  helping  hand,  that  they  seek 
all  meanes  to  depress,  even  most  worthy  and  well  deserving, 
better  than  themselves,  those  whom  they  are  by  the  lawes  of 
nature  bound  to  relieve  and  help,  as  much  as  in  them  lies, 
they  will  let  them  cater-waul,  starve,  beg,  and  hang,  before 
they  will  any  wayes  (tliongh  it  be  in  their  power)  assist  or 
ease  : ® so  unnatural  are  they  for  the  most  part,  so  iinregardful : 
so  hard-hearted,  so  churlish,  proud,  insolent,  so  dogged,  of  so 
bad  a disposition.  And  being  so  brutish,  so  devilishly  bent  one 
towards  another,  how'  is  it  possible,  but  that  we  should  be  dis- 
content of  all  sides,  full  of  cares,  woes,  and  miseries? 

If  this  be  not  a sufficient  proof  of  their  discontent  and  misery, 
examine  every  condition  and  calling  apart.  Kings,  Princes, 
Monarchs,  and  Magistrates  seem  to  be  most  happy,  but  look 
into  their  estate,  you  shall  ‘find  them  to  be  most  encumbered 
with  cares,  in  perpetual  fear,  agony,  suspition,  jealousie  : that 
as  “ he  said  of  a Crown,  if  they  knew  but  the  discontents 
that  accompany  it,  they  would  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  2iiem 
mihi  regem  dabis  (saith  Chr}’^sostome)  non  curis  plenum? 
What  King  canst  thou  shew  me,  not  full  of  cares  ? “ ^ Look 
not  on  his  crown,  but  consider  his  afflictions:  attend  not  his 
number  of  servants,  but  multitude  of  crosses.”  Nihil  aliud 
poiestas  culminis,  qiiam  tempestas  mentis,  as  Gregory  se- 
conds him;  Soveraignty  is  a tempest  of  the  Soul:  Sylla  like 
they  have  brave  titles,  but  terrible  fits : splendorem  titulo,  cru- 
ciatiun  animo : which  made  * Demosthenes  vow,  si  ^cel  ad 
tribunal,  vel  ad  interitum  diiceretur  : if  to  be  a Judge,  or  to 
be  condemned,  were  put  to  his  choice,  he  would  be  con- 
demned. Rich  men  are  in  the  same  predicament:  what  their 
pains  arc,  still t i nesciunt,  ipsi sentiinit:  they  feel,  fooles  pei- 
ceivc  not,  as  I shall  prove  elsewhere,  and  their  wealth  is  brit- 
tle, like  childrens’  rattles  : they  come  and  go,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty in  them  ; those  whom  they  elevate,  they  do  as  suddenly 
depress,  and  leave  in  a vale  of  misery.  The  middle  sort  of 

Quando  in  adoli-sccntia  sua  ipsi  vixerint,  lautius  Sc  liberius  voliiplatcs  suas 
cxplc-vcrini,  illi  giiatis  itnpcnuin  duriorcs  ( oiitinftiiia;  leges.  ‘ Lugubris  Air 
lucdHj;  I'To  Reguin  tuniHias  olisicirr  aici’"-.'  Res  (M  inipiieia  IrcUcitas,  “ J^his 
aloes  quain  mdiis  lial)et.  Ison  liunii  ];■.<  > lUem  tolU  res.  Valer.  1.  7.  c.  3. 
*><nn  diadcma  asp.r  as,  sed  vi:  ni  alllietionc  |•(•i(■^l:'ln,  nun  eatervas  satellilum, 
6cd  ciirarum  muhitudinem,  A;  J'lutarUi  ri  l..u  ;li. 
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men  arc  as  so  many  asses  to  bear  burdens ; or  if  they  be  free, 
and  live  at  ease,  they  spend  themselves,  and  consume  their  bo- 
dies and  fortunes  with  luxury  and  riot,  contention,  emulat-or, 
See.  Ihe  poor  I reserve  for  another  >' place,  and  their  dis- 
contents. 

For  particular  professions,  I hold  as  of  the  rest,  there’s  no 
content  or  security  in  any ; On  what  course  will  you  pitch, 
how  resolve  ? To  be  a Divine  ’tis  contemptible  in  the  world’s 
esteem  : To  be  a Lawyer  ’tis  to  be  a wrangler ; To  be  a Phv- 
sitian,  pudet  lofij^  ’tis  loathed  : A Philosopher,  a mad  man  : 
an  Alchymist,  a beggar : a Poet,  esurit,  an  hungry  Jack ; A 
Musitian,  a player : A School-master,  a drudge:  An  Husband- 
man, an  Emmet : A Merchant,  his  gains  are  uncertaine : A 
Mechanitian,  base;  A Chyrurgian,  fulsome,  A Trades-man,  a 
^ lyar : A Taylor,  a Thief : A Serving-man,  a slave;  A Soul- 
dier,  a butcher : A Smith,  or  a Metalman,  the  pot’s  never 
from’s  nose:  A Courtier,  a parasite:  as  he  could  fmde  no  tree 
in  the  A,vood  to  hang  himself,  I can  shew  no  state  of  life  to 
give  content.  The  lil^e  you  may  say  of  all  ages  : children  live 
in  a perpetual  slavery,  still  under  that  tyrannical  government  of 
Masters  : young  men,  and  of  riper  years,  subject  to  labor,  and 
a thousand  cares  of  the  world,  to  treachery,  falshood,  and 
cosenage, 

“ ^ Incedit  per  ignes, 

Suppositos  cineri  doloso,” 

% 

' old  are  ful  of  aches  in  their  bones,  cramps  and  convulsions, 
silicernia,  dull  of  hearing,  weak  sighted,  hoary,  wrinkled, 
harsh,  so  much  altered  as  that  they  cannot  know  their  own 
face  in  a glass,  a burden  to  themselves  and  others,  after  70, 
years,  “ all  is  sorrow”  (as  David  hath  it)  they  do  not 
live  but  linger.  If  they  be  sound,  they  fear  diseases ; if 
sick,  weary  of  their  lives  : Non  est  vivere^  sed  valere  vita. 
One  complaines  of  want,  a second  of  servitude,  another  of 
a secret  or  incurable  disease  : of  some  deformity  of  body, 
of  some  loss,  danger,  death  of  friends,  shipwrack,  perse- 
cution, imprisonment,  disgrace,  repulse,  contumely,  ca- 
lumny, abuse,  injury,  contempt,  ingratitude,  unkindness, 
scoffes,  flouts,  unfortunate  mariage,  single  life,  too  many 
chiidren,  no  children,  false,  servants,  unhappy  children,  bar- 

y Sect.  2.  memb.  4.  subseef.  6.  Sterens  & urina,  mcdiconi  fcrrula  prima. 

* Nihil  liiciaruur,  nisi  admodum  mentiendo.  Tull.  Offic.  *’  Hor,  1.  2.  od.  1- 

' Rarus  felix  ideinqiic  senex,  Seneca  in  Her.  astco.  '■  Omitto  x'gros,  exu- 

les,  mcndicos,  ciuo.s  nemo  audei  foelices  diccrc.  Card.  lib.  8.  c.  4u.  do  rer.  var. 

* Sprciseqvie  iujuiia  iorinaj. 


renness, 
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renness,  banishment,  oppression,  frustrate  hopes  and  ill  suc- 
cess, ccc. 

^ Talia  de  genere  hoc  adeo  sunt  multa,  loquacem  ut 
Delassare  valent  Fabiura. 

Talking  Fabius  will  be  tyred  before  he  can  tell  half  of  them ; 
thev  are  the  subject  of  whole  Volumes,  and  shall  (some  of 
them)  be  more  opportunely  dilated  elsewhere.  In  the  meane 
time  thus  much  I may  say  of  them,  that  generally  they  crucifie 
the  soul  of  man,  « attenuate  our  bodies,  dry  them,  wither  them, 
rivel  them  up  like  old  apples,  make  them  as  so  many  Anato- 
mies, Cossa  afque  pellis  est  io/tis,  iia  curismacetj  they  cause 
tevipiis  f^ediim  &(  squalidiwi,  cumbersome  dayes,  ingrataque 
tempora^  slow,  dull,  and  heavy  times ; make  us  howle,  roar, 
and  tear  our  haires,  as  Sorrow  did  in  ‘ Cebes  table,  and  groan 
for  the  very  anguish  of  our  souls.  Our  hearts  fade  us,  as  Da- 
vid’s did,  Psal.40.  12.  “for  innumerable  troubles  that  com- 
passed him ; and  we  are  ready  to  confess  with  Hezekiah,  Isay 
58,  17,  “ behold,  for  felicity  1 had  bitter  grief to  weep  with 
Heraclitus,  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth  with  Jeremy,  20.  14. 
and  our  stars  with  Job;  to  hold  that  axiome  of  Silenus,  “ bet- 
ter never  to  have  been  born,  and  the  best  next  of  all,  to  dye 
quickly  or  if  we  must  live,  to  abandon  the  world,  as  Timoii 
did,  creep  into  caves  and  holes,  as  our  Anchorites  ; cast  all  in- 
to the  Sea,  as  Crates  Thebanus : or  as  Theombrotus  Ambro- 
ciato’s  400  auditors,  precipitate  our  selves  to  be  rid  of  these 
miseries. 


SUBSEC.  XI. 

Concupiscible  Appetite,  as  Desires,  Ambition,  Causes. 

These  Concupiscible  and  Irascible  Appetites  are  as  the  two 
twists  of  a rope,  mutually  mixt  one  with  the  other,  and 
both  twining  about  the  Heart  : both  good,  as  Austin  holds 
/.14.  f..9.  de  CIV.  Dei,  “ ‘ if  they  be  moderate  : both  pernitious 
if  they  be  exorbitant.  This  Concupiscible  appetite,  howsoever 
it  may  seem  to  carry  with  it  a shew  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
and  our  concupiscences  most  part  aflect  us  with  content  and  a 
pleasing  object,  yet  if  they  be  in  extreames,  they  rack  and 
wring  us  on  the  other  side.  A true  saying  it  is,  “ Desire  hath 
no  rest  ; is  infinite  in  it  self,  endless  : and  as  one  cals  it,  a 

• t!  vigilcs  corpus  miscralnlc  curre.  »>  Plautus, 

j ennes  cvellh,  xrunina.  Optimum  non  iiasci,  aut  cilo  mori. 

Bons  SI  recu  rations  sequuntur,  malx  si  exorbitant.  ^ Tlio.  Buovio. 
Frob.  U, 


perpetual 
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perpetual  rack,  ” or  horse-rnlll,  according  to  Austin,  still  go- 
ing  round  as  in  a ring.  T.  hey  are  not  so  continual,  as  divers, 
fecilms  afomos  clenumerare  possem^  saith  ° Bernard,  qiiam 
motus  cordis ; nunc  hac^  nunc  ilia  cogito^  you  may  as  well 
reckon  up  the  motes  in  the  Sun,  as  them.  “ p It  extends  itself 
to  every  thing,”  as  Guianerius  will  have  it,  that  is  superflu- 
ously sought  after or  to  any  i fervent  desire,  as  Fernelius  in- 
terprets it ; be  it  in  wdiat  kinde  soever,  it  tortures  if  immode- 
rate, and  is  (according  to  " Plater  and  others)  an  especial  cause 
of  Melancholy.  Multuosis  concupiscentiis  dilaniantuf  cogi~ 
tationes  mece^  ® Austin  confessed,  that  he  was  tome  a pieces 
with  his  manifold  desires  : and  so  doth  Bernard  complain, 
“ that  he  could  not  rest  for  them  a minute  of  an  houre  : this  I 
would  have,  and  that,  and  then  I desire  to  be  such  and  such. 
*Tis  a hard  matter  therefore  to  confine  them,  being  they  are 
so  various  and  many,  unpossible  to  apprehend  all.  I will  only 
insist  upon  some  few  of  the  chief,  and  most  noxious  in  rheir 
kind,  as  that  exorbitant  Appetite  and  desire  of  Honoi*,  which 
we  commonly  call  Ambition : Love  of  money,  which  is  Co- 
vetousness, and  that  greedy  desire  of  gain  : self-love,  pride, 
and  inordinate  desire  of  Vain-glory  or  applause.  Love  of  study 
In  excess  : Love  of  women,  (which  will  require  a just  volume 
of  it  self)  of  the  other  I will  briefly  speak,  and  in  their  order. 

Ambition,  a proud  covetousness,  or  a diy  thirst  of  Honor,  a 
great  torture  of  the  minde,  composed  of  envy,  pride,  and  co- 
vetousness, a gallant  madness,  one  “defines  it  a pleasant  poison, 
Ambrose,  ‘‘  a canker  of  the  soul,  an  hidden  plague  : Bernard, 

a secret  poyson,  the  father  of  livor,  and  mother  of  hypocri- 
sie,  the  moth  of  holiness,  and  cause  of  madness,  crucifying  and 
disquieting  all  that  it  takes  hold  of.”  ^ Seneca  cals  it,  rein  so- 
licitam,  timidam,  vanam,  ventosam,  a windy  thing,  a vain, 
solicitous,  and  fearful  thing.  For  commonly  they  that,  like 
Sysiphus,  role  this  restless  stone  of  Ambition,  are  in  a perpe- 
tuall  agony,  still  perplexed,  semper  taciti,  tristesque  rece- 
diint,  (Lucretius)  doubtful,  timorous,  suspitious,  loath  to  of- 
fend in  word  or  deed,  still  cogging  and  coliogueing,  embracing, 
capping,  cringing,  applauding,  flatteiing,  fleering,  visiting, 
W'aiting  at  men’s  doors,  with  all  affability,  counterfeit  honesty 

” Molam  asinariam.  " Tract,  de  Inter,  c.  92.  r Circa  qualibet  rem 

mundi  htEC  passio  fieri  potest,  qua:  superflue  diligatur.  Tract.  15  c.  17.  ’ Fer- 

ventius  desiderium.  ■■  Imprimis  vero  Appetitus,  &c.  3.  de  alien,  ment. 

* CouF.  1.  c.  29.  ' Per  diversa  locavagor,  nullo  temporis  momento  quiesco, 

t'ilis  & talis  es.se  cupio,  illud  atque  illiid  habere  dcsidcro.  “ Ambros.  I.  u. 
super  I.ucam.  aerugo  animac.  Kihil  auimu  cruciat,  nihil  •nolestius  in* 

quietaf,  sceretum  virus,  pcstis  occulta,  <kc.  epist.  126.  >'  Ep.  88.  * Nihu 

inl'elicius  his‘,  quantus  iis  timor,  quanta  dubitalio,  quantus  conaius,  quanta  sol- 
licitudo,  nulla  illis  a molctliis  vac  ua  bora. 

and 
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and  humility'^.  It'  tliat  will  not  serve,  if  once  this  humor  (as 
^ Cvprian  describes  it)  possess  his  thirsty  soul,  ambitionis  sal- 
sugo  ubi  bibalam  animam  possidet,  by  hooke  and  by  crook  he 
will  obtain  it,  “ and  from  his  hole  he  will  climbe  to  all  honors 
and  offices,  if  it  be  possible  for  him  to  get  up,  flattering  one, 
bribing  another,  he  will  leave  no  meanes  unassay’d  to  win  all.” 
'It  is  a wonder  to  see  how  slavishly  these  kinde  of  men  subject 
themselves,  when  they  are  about  a sute,  to  every  inferior  per- 
son ; what  pains  they  will  take,  run,  ride,  cast,  plot,  counter- 
mine, protest  and  swear,  vow,  promise,  what  labors  undergo, 
carely  up,  down  late;  how  obsequious  and  aflable  they  are,  how 
popular  and  courteous,  lu»w  they  grin  and  fliere  upon  every 
man  they  meet;  with  what  feasting  and  inviting,  how  they 
^pend  themselves  and  their  fortunes,  in  seeking  that  many  times, 
■which  they  had  much  better  be  without ; as  Cyneas  the  Ora- 
tor told  Pyrrhus : with  what  waking  nights,  painful  houres, 
anxious  thoughts,  and  bitterness  of  minde,  mter  spcmique  mc- 
fumque.  distracted  and  tired,  they  consume  the  interim  of  their 
time.  There  can  be  no  greater  plague  for  the  present.  If 
they  do  obtain  their  sute,  which  with  such  cost  and  solicitude 
they  have  sought,  tliey  are  not  so  freed,  their  anxiety  is  anew 
CO  begin,  tor  they  are  never  satisfied,  7iihil  aliud  nisi  im per  him 
spirant,  their  thoughts,  actions,  endeavors  are  all  for  Sove- 
raignty  and  Honor,  like  Lues  Sforsia  that  huffing  Duke  of 
Milan,  “ a man  pf  singular  wisdom,  but  profound  ambition, 
borne  to  his  own,  and  to  the  destruction  of  Italy,”  though  it  be 
to  their  own  ruin,  and  friends  undoing,  they  will  contend,  they 
may  not  cease,  but  as  a dog  in  a wheele,  a bir<l  in  a cage,  or 
1 squirrel  in  a chain,  so  ^ Biidseus  compares  them  ; ° they  climbe 
and  climbe  stil,  with  much  labor,  but  never  make  an  end,  ne- 
ver at  the  top.  A Knight  would  be  a Baronet,  and  then  a 
Lord,  and  then  a A^icount,  and  then  an  I.arl,  6cc.  a Doctor,  a 
Dean,  and  then  a Bishop : from  Tribune  to  Pnetor  : from  Bai- 
lifFe,  to  Major  : first  tliis  office,  and  then  that ; as  Pyrrhus  in 
Plutarch,  they  will  first  have  Greece,  then  Africk,  and  then 
Asia,  and  swell  with  /Esop’s  Irog  so  long,  till  in  the  end  they 


Semper  attonmis,  semper  pavidus  quid  dicat,  fadatve : nc  displiccat  hiimi- 
itatcm  simulat,  honestatem  mentitur.  «>  Cypr.  Prolog,  ad  scr.  To.  2.  cunc- 
-7'^  inchnat,  subsequitur,  obsequitur,  frequentat  curias,  visi- 
^Ppl^^dit,  adulatur : per  fas  ct  nelas  e latebris,  in 
ri"gem  irTsorvbe  se  ingent,  discurrit.  c Tu,b®  cogit  ambitio 

Agamenmoncm  qu.-rentem  imiucit.  -'Plu- 

nobis  sit  quoni.am  in  promptu  id 

bitione  ad  exitlum  . t ■ 1.  yir  singulari  prudemia,  sed  profunda  am - 

none,  ad  urn  Italis  natns.  ‘ Ut  liedera  arbmi  adlixrct,  sic  ambitio, 

moVernir  simpi-  ’ n*rum  tortuitarum.  M.agno  conatu  & iiupelu 

k Viu  Pyrrhi  ^ Centro  rotati,  non  proliciunt,  uec  ad  lincm  perveniunt. 

burst;, 
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burst,  or  come  down  with  Sejanus,  ad  Gemonias  scalas,  and 
break  their  own  necks : or  as  Evangelus  the  piper  in  Lucian, 
that  blew  his  pipe  so  long,  till  he  fell  down  dead.  If  he  chance 
to  miss,  and  have  a canvas,  he  is  in  a hell  on  the  other  side  ; 
so  dejected,  that  he  is  ready  to  hang  himself,  turn  Heretick, 
Turk,  or  Traitor  in  an  instant.  Enraged  against  his  enemies, 
he  railes,  swears,  fights,  slandeis,  detracts,  envies,  murders  : 
and  for  his  own  part,  si  appetitum  explore  non  potest,  furore 
corripitur  ; if  he  cannot  satisfie  his  desire  (as  ‘ Bodine  writes) 
he  runs  mad.  So  that  both  wayes,  hit  or  miss,  he  is  distracted 
so  long  as  his  Ambition  lasts,  he  can  look  for  no  other  but 
anxiety  and  care,  discontent  and  grief  in  the  mean  time,  mad- 
ness it  self,  or  violent  death  in  the  end.  The  event  of  this  is 
common  to  be  seen  in  populous  Cities,  or  In  Princes  Courts,  for 
a Courtier’s  life  (as  Biidseus  describes  it)  “ is  a ’ Gallimaufry  of 
ambition,  lust,  fraud,  imposture,  dissimulation,  detraction, 
envy,  pride  ; the  Court,  a common  conventicle  of  flatterers, 
time-servers  ; politicians,  &c,”  or  as  " Anthony  Perez  will, 
“ the  suburbs  of  hell  it  self.”  If  you  will  see  such  discontented 
persons,  there  you  shall  likely  findc  them.  " And  which  he  ob- 
served of  the  markets  of  old  Rome, 

Qui  perjurum  convenire  viilt  hotninem,  mitfo  in  Comitium ; 

Qui  mendacem  & gloriosum,  apud  Cluasina:  sacrum ; 

Dites,  damnosos  maritos,  sub  basilica  quasrito,  &c. 

Perjur’d  knaves,  Knights  of  the  Post,  liers,  crackers,  bad  hus- 
bands, &c.  keep  their  severall  stations  ; they  do  still,  and  al- 
wayes  did  in  every  common-wealth. 


LUTARCH,  in  his  ^ book  whether  the  diseases  of  the  ^ 


body  be  more  grievous  then  those  of  the  soul,  is  of  opi- 
nion, “ if  you  wall  examine  all  the  causes  of  our  miseries  in 
this  life,  you  shall  finde  them  most  part  to  have  had  their  be- 


» Ambitio  in  insaniam  facile  dclabitur,  si  excedat.  Patritius  1.  4.  tit.  50.  de  regis 
instit.  Lib.  5.  de  rep.  cap.  1.  ' Imprimis  vero  appetiius,  seu  concnpiscentia  ^ 

nimia  rei  alicujus,  honestse  vcl  inhoncstac,  phantasiam  lacdunt ; unde  multi  am- 
bitio.si,  philami,  irati,  avari,  ins.ini,  &c.  Felix  Plater  1.  3.  de  memis  alien 
Aulica  vita  colluvies  auibitionis,  cupiditatis,  simulationis,  imposturaa,  fraudis, 
invidiae,  superbiae  Titannica;  diveusorium  aula,  & commune  convciiticulum  .as- 
sentandi  art;ficum,  &c.  Budaeus  de.asse.  lib.  5.  " In  his  Aphor.  ° Plau- 
tus Curcul.  Act.  4.  See.  1.  ^ Tom.  2.  Si  e.x.amincs,  omnes  miseriae  causas  yel 

a furioso  conlendcudi  studio,  ^el  ab  injusta  cupiditatc,  originc  traxisse  scies.  • 
Idem  fere  Chrysostomus  com.  in  c.  G.  ad  Roman,  ser  11.  ‘ 


SUBSEC.  XII. 


(l^iXocpyuplx,  Co'oefousnesse,  a Cause. 


ginning 
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Mem.  3.  Subs.  12.]  Ccrvetousness,  a Cause. 

ginning  from  stubborne  anger,  that  furious  desire  of  contention, 
or  some  injust  or  immoderate  affection,  as  Covetousness,  &c.^'  * 
PYom  whence  “ are  warres  and  contentions  amongst  you  ?’* 

^ Sr.  James  askcs : I will  adde  usury,  fraud,  rapine,  Simony, 
oppression,  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false  wdtriess,  &c.  are 
tliey  not  from  this  fountain  of  covetousness,  that  greediness  in 
getting,  tenacity  in  keeping,  sordidity  in  spending ; that  they 
are  so  wicked,  “ ^ injust  against  God,  their  neighbour,  them- 
selves all  comes  hence.  “ The  desire  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  evil,  and  they  that  lust  after  it,  pierce  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrowes,  1 Tim.  6.  10.  Hippocrates  'therefore  in 
his  Epistle  to  Crateva,  an  Herbalist,  gives  him  this  good  coun- 
sel, that  if  it  were  possible,  “ ^ amongst  other  hearbs,  he  should 
cut  up  that  Weed  of  Covetousness  by  the  roots,  that  there  be 
no  remainder  left,  and  then  know  this  for  a certainty,  that  to- 
gether with  their  bodies,  thou  mayst  quickly  cure  all  the  dis- 
eases of  their  minds.”  For  it  is  indeed  the  patterne,  Image, 
Epitome  of  all  Melancholy,  the  fountain  of  many  miseries, 
much  discontented  care  and  woe  ; this  “ inordinate,  or  immo- 
lerate  desire  of  gain,  to  get  or  keep  money,”  as  Bonaventiirc 
lefines  it : or,  as  Austin  describes  it,  a madness  of  the  soul, 
Gregory  a torture  ; Chrysostome,  an  insatiable  drunkenness  ; 
Cyprian,  blindness,  speciosiim  supplicium^  a plague  subvert- 
ng  Kingdomes,  families,  an  f incurable  disease ; Budjeus,  an 
11  habit,  yeelding  to  no  remedies  :”  neither  ^sculapius  nor 
^lutus  can  cure  them  : a continual  plague,  saith  Solomon,  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  another  Hell.  I know  there  be  some  of 
)pInion,  that  covetous  men  are  happy,  and  worldly,  wise,  that 
here  is  more  pleasure  in  getting  of  wealth  then  in  spending, 
Jid  no  delight  in  the  world  like  unto  it..  ’Twas  Bias’ problem 
•fold,  “ With  what  art  thou  not  weary  ? with  getting  mony, 
>Vhat  IS  most  delectable  ? to  gain.”  What  is  it,  trow  you, 
hat  makes  a poor  man  labour  all  his  life  time,  carry  such  great 
•urdens,  fare  so  hardly,  macerate  himself,  and  endure  so  much 
liscry,  undergo  such  base  offices  witli  so  great  patience,  to  rise 
p early,  and  lye  down  late,  if  there  weie  not  an  extraordinary 
elight  in  getting  and  keeping  of  mony  ? What  makes  a Mer- 
hant  that  hath  no  need,  satis  superque  domi,  to  range  all  over 


C^,  -t.  1.  • Ut  sit  iniquus  in  deum,  inproximum,  in  sdipsum.  *’  Si 

CTO, ^Crateva,  inter  cacteras  herbarum  radices,  avaritiae  radice  secare  posses 
reliquiae  essenl,  probe  scito,  &c.  ' Cap.  6.  Dietac  salutis  : 

rnfJ.-7  r pecuni^  vcl  arquirendae,  vcl  retinendse.  f Peru 

uiCTis  animi,  remediis  non  cedens  nicdcndo  exaspevatur.  Ma- 
"laieq;  afficit  avaritia  siquidem  censeo,  &c.  aivaritia  difTiculiis 
ur  qiiam  insania  : quoma  liac  omnes  fere  medic i laborant.  Hip.  ep.  Ab- 
+ bx'rcmos  currit  mercator  ad  liidos.  Hor. 


VoL.  I. 


u 
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the  world,  through  all  those  intemperate  * Zones  of  heat  and 
cold  ; voluntarily  to  venture  his  life,  and  be  content  with  such 
miserable  famine,  nasty  usage,  in  a stinking  ship  ; if  there  were 
not  a pleasure  and  hope  to  get  mony,  which  doth  season  the 
rest,  and  mitigate  his  indefatigable  pains  ? What  makes  them 
go  into  the  bowels  of  the  eartli,  an  hundred  fathome  deep,  en- 
dangering their  dearest  lives,  enduring  damps  and  filthy  sinels„ 
when  they  have  enough  already,  if  they  could  be  content,  and 
no  such  cause  to  labour,  but  an  extraordinary  delight  they  take 
in  riches  ? This  may  seeme  plausible  at  first  shew,-  a popular 
and  strong  argument ; but  let  him  that  so  thinks,  consider  bet- 
ter of  it,  and  he  shall  soon  perceive,  that  it  is  far  otherwise  then 
he  supposed!  • it  may  be  haply  pleasing  at  the  first,  as  most  part 
all  melancholy  is.  For  such  men  likely  have  lucida  in- 
tervalhi,  pleasant  syraptomes  intermixt  ; but  you  must  note  that 
of  t Chrysostome,  “ ’Tis  one  thing  to  be  rich,  another  to  be 
covetous  generally  they  arc  all  fooles,  dizards,  mad-men, 
' miserable  wretches,  living  besides  themselves,  sine  arte fru^ 
endiy  in  perpetual  slavery,  fear,  suspition,  sorrow,  and  discon- 
tent, plus  aloes  quam  mellis  habent ; and  are  indeed,  “ rather 
possessed  by  their  money,  then  possessors  ; as  ^ Cyprian  hath 
it,  viancipati  pecuniis,  bound  prentise  to  their  goods,  as 
J Pliny  ; or  as  Chrysostome,  servi  diviiiarinn^  slaves  and 
drudges  to  their  substance  ; and  we  may  conclude  of  them  all, 
as  8 Valerius  doth  of  Ptolomasus  King  of  Cypius,  “ He  was  in 
title  a King  of  that  Hand,  but  in  his  minde,  a miserable  drudge 
of  money  : 

“ § potiore  metallis 

libertate  carens 

wanting  his  liberty,  which  is  better  then  gold.  Damasippus 
the  Stoick,  in  Horace,  proves  that  all  mortall  men  dote  by  fits, 
some  one  way,  some  another,  but  that  covetous  men  arc 
madder  then  the  rest ; and  he  that  shall  truely  look  into  their 
estates,  and  examine  their  symptomes,  shall  finde  no  better  of 
them,  but  that  they  are  all  Tooles,  as  Nabal  was.  Re  K no- 
mine (1.  Reg.  15.)  For  what  greater  folly  can  there  be,  or 
II  madness,  then  to  macerate  himself  when,  he  need  not  ? and 

* Qua  re  non  cs  lassus  ? lucru  faciendo:  quid  maxinrc  dclcctabile  ? lucrari. 
-}-  Horn.  2.  aliud  avarus  aliud  dives.  ' Divitiaaut  spinae  animu  hominis  ti* 

moribus,  sollicitudinibus,  angoribus  mirificc  pungunt,  vexant,  cruciant.  Greg.^ 
in  horn.  ^ Epist.  ad  Donat,  cap.  2.  % Lib.  9.  cp.  30.  8 Lib  9.  cap.  4. 

insulae  rex  titulo,  sed  animo  pecuniae  miscrabilc  mancipium.  § Hor.  10. 

lib.  1.  *’  Danda  est  licllebori  muUo  pars  naaxima  avaris.  ‘ Luke.  12. 

20.  Stulte,  hac  nocte  cripiam  a^rimam  tuam.  [{  Opes  quidem  mortalibus 

gUQt  dejnentia  Thcog. 


when. 
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when,  as  Cyprian  notes,  “ ^ he  ma)r  be  freed  from  his  burden* 
and  eased  of  liis  pains,  will  go  on  still,  his  wealth  increasing? 
when  he  hath  enough,  to  get  more,  to  live  besides  himself,’* 
ro  starv’e  his  Genius,  keep  back  from  his  wife  ” and  children, 
neither  letting  them  nor  other  friends  use  or  enjoy  that  which 
is  theirs  by  right,  and  which  they  much  need  perhaps  ; like  a 
hog,  or  dog  in  the  manger,  lie  doth  only  keep  it,  because  it 
shall  do  no  body  else  good,  hurting  himself  and  others  ; and 
for  a little  momentary  pelf,  damne  his  own  soul  ? They  are 
commonly  sad  and  tctrick  by  nature,  as  Achab’s  spirit  was  be- 
cause he  could  not  get  Naboth’s  Vineyard,  (1.  Beg.  22.)  and  if 
he  lay  out  his  money  at  any  rime,  though  it  be  to  necessary- 
uses,  to  his  own  Childrens’  good,  he  brawles  and  scolds,  his 
heart  is  heavy,  much  disquieted  he  is,  and  loath  to  part  from  it: 
Miser  abstinet  K timet  uti,  Hor.  He  is  of  a wearish,  dry,  pale 
constitution,  and  cannot  sleep  for  cares  and  worldly  business, 
his  riches,  saith  Solomon,  will  not  let  him  sleep,  and  unneces- 
sary business  which  he  heapeth  on  himself ; or  if  he  do  sleep, 
'tis  a very  unquiet,  interrupt,  unpleasing  sleep;  with  his  bags 
in  his  aimes, 

congestis  undique  saccis 

Indormit  inhians, 

And  though  he  be  at  a banquet,  or  at  some  merry  feast,  ‘‘  he 
sighs  for  grief  of  heart  (as  " Cyprian  hath  it)  and  cannot  sleep 
though  it  be  upon  a down  bed  ; his  wearish  body  takes  no  rest, 
® troubled  in  his  abundance,  and  sorrowful  in  plenty,  unhappy 
for  the  present,  and  more  unhappy  in  the  life  to  come.”  Basil, 
He  is  a perpetual  drudge,  p restless  in  his  thoughts,  and  never 
satisfied,  a slave,  a wretch,  a dust-wornie,  semper  quod  idolo 
suo  immolet,  sediiliis  obsei'vat,  Cypr.  prolog.  ad  sermon,  sti! 
seeking  what  sacrifice  he  may  offer  to  his  golden  god.  Per  fas 
^ nefas,  he  cares  not  how,  his  trouble  is  endless,  crescunt 
divitue,  tamcn  curta:  nescio  quid  semper  abesi  rei:  his  wealtli 
increaseth,  and  the  more  he  hath,  the  more  • he  wants : like 
Pharaoh’s  lean  Kine,  which  devoured  the  fat,  and  were  not  sa- 
tisfied. ’Austin  therefore  defines  covetousness,  quarumlibet 

Ed.  2.  lib.  2.  Exonerare  cum  se  possit  & relevare  ponderibus  pergi:  magi* 
tOTUinis  augcntibus  pertiiiaciter  inciibare.  Non  amicis,  non  liberis,  non  ijwi 

quidquam  impertit.  possidet  ad  hoc  tantum,  nc  possidcre  aiteri  liccat,  5cc. 
Hieron.  ad  Paulin,  tarn  dccstquud  habet  qnam  quod  non  liabet.  " Epist.  2. 

lib.  2.  Suspirat  in  convivio,  bibat,  licet  gemmi.s  & toio  molliorc  marcidum  corpus 
condidcnt,yigilat  in  pluma.  " Angustatur  ex  abundanlia,  contrisuuur  ex 
opulentia,  infaelix  pracsentibus  bonis,  infaelitior  in  futuri.s.  t Illorum  cogitatio 
xiunquam  cessat  qui  pecunias  supplere  diligunt.  Guiancr.  tm<  t.  15.  c.  17, 

’ Hor.  3.  Od.  21.  Quo  plus  sunt  potx,  plus  sitiunlur  aqnx.  ^ llor.  1.  2.  Sat.  6. 
j proximus  accedat,  qui  nunc  delormat  agclluni.  • Lib.  3. 

«c  lib.  arbit.  Iminoritur  studiis,  & amorc  scnescit  habendi. 
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veruni  inhonestani  insatiahiLcm  cupulifatevi,  aii  unhonest 
and  unsatiable  desire  of  gain ; and  in  one  of  his  Epistles  com- 
pares it  to  Hell  j ‘ which  devoures  all,  and  yet  never  hatli 
enough,  a bottomeless  pit,’'  an  endless  misery ; in  quern  sco- 
pulum  avariti^  cadaverosi  senes  lUplurtmum  impingunt,  and 
that  which  is  their  greatest  corrosive,  they  are  in  continual  sus- 
pition,  fear,  and  distrust.  Me  thinkes  his  own  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  so  many  theeves,  and  go  about  to  cozen  him,  his  ser- 
vants are  all  false : 

“ Rem  suam  periisse,  seque  eradicarier; 

Et  d ivura  atque  bominum  clamat  continuo  /idem, 

De  suo  tigillo  si  qua  exit  foras.” 

If  his  doores  creek,  then  out  he  cryes  anon. 

His  goods  are  gone,  and  he  is  quite  undone.  . 

Timidus  Plutus,  an  old  proverb.  As  fearful  as  Plutus  : so  doth  | 
Aristophanes  and  Lucian  bring  him  in  fearful  still,  pale,  anxi-  I 
ous,  suspitious,  and  trusting  no  man,  ““They  are  afraid  of  \ 
tempests  for  their  come  ; they  are  afraid  of  their  friends  least  4 
they  should  ask  something  of  them,  beg  or  borrow;  they  are  \ 
afraid  of  their  enemies  least  they  hurt  them,  theeves  least  they  I 
rob  them  ; they  are  afraid  of  war  and  afraid  of  peace,  afraid  of 
rich  and  afraid  of  poor  ; afraid  of  all.”  Last  of  all,  they  are  ; 
afraid  of  want,  that  they  shall  die  beggars,  which  makes  they 
lay  up  still,  and  dare  noc  use  that  they  have : what  if  a dear 
year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss  ? and  were  it  not  that  they  , 
are  loth  to  ^ lay  out  money  on  a rope,  they  would  be  hanged  ^ 
forthwith,  and  sometimes  die  to  save  charges,  and  make  away.^ 
themselves,  if  their  come  and  cattle  miscarry  , though  they  have  ’ 
abundance  left,  as  'f  Agelllus  notes.  ^ Valerius  makes  mention 
of  one  that  in  a famine  sould  a Mouse  for  200  pence,  and  faPy 
mished  himself : Such  are  their  cares,  “ griefes  and  perpetual 
fears.  These  symptomes  are  elegantly  expressed  by  Theo- 
phrastus in  his  Character  of  a covetous  man  ; “ lying  in  bed,  ; 
he  asked  his  wife  whether  she  shut  the  trunkes,  and  chests  fast,  \ 
the  capease  be  sealed,  and  whether  the  Hall  door  be  bolted  ; 

• Avams  vir  inferno  est  similis,  &c.  modum  non  liabet,  hoc  egentior 
plura  habet.  “ Erasm,  Adag.  chil.  3.  cent.  7.  pro.  72.  Nulli  fidentes  om-Tffl 

nium  forniidant  opes,  ideo  pavidum  malum  vocat  Euripides  ; mctmint  tempes-  ■ 
rates  ob  frumentum,  amicos  ne  rogent,  inimicos  nc  Isedant,  fures  ne  rapiant,  bcl- - 
lum  timent,  pacemtiment,  summos,  medios,  infimos.  * Hall  Char.  ^ Agel-* 
lius  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  interdum  co  sceleris  perveniunt  ob  lucrum,  ut  vitam  propriain  9 
commutent.  ^ Lib.  7.  cap.  6.  * Omnes  perpetuo  morbo  agitantur,  surpica-  i 

tur  omnes  timidus,  sibicjuc;  ob  aurum  insidiari  putat,  nunquam  cuiescens,  Plin. 
Procem.  lib.  14.  Cap.  18.  in  Iccto  jacens  interrogat  u.xorem  an  .arcamVil 

probe  clausit,  an  capsula,  &c.  E lecto  surgens  nudus  & absque  calceis,  accensa^ 
luccrua  omnia  obiens&  lustrans,  &:  vix  sonmo  indulgcus, 

and'  ■■ 
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and  though  she  say  all  is  well,  he  riseth  out  of  his  bed  in  his 
shirt,  bare  foot  and  barelegged,  to  see  whether  it  be  so,  with  a 
dark  Lanthorne  searching  every  corner,  scarce  sleeping  a wink 
ail  night.  Lucian  in  that  pleasant  and  wittydialoguecalledGallus, 
brings  in  MyCillus  the  Cobler  disputing  with  his  Cocke,  some- 
times Pythagoras  ; where  after  much  speech  Pro  and  Con,  to 
prove  the  happiness  of  a meane  estate,  and  discontents  of  a rich 
man,  Pythagoras’s  Cock  in  the  end,  to  illustrate  by  examples 
that  which  lie  had  said,  brings  him  to  Gnyphon  the  Usurer’s 
house  at  mid-night,  and  after  that  to  Eucrates  ; whom  they 
found  both  awake,  casting  up  their  accounts,  and  telling  of 
their  money,  lean  dry,  pale  and  anxious,  still  suspecting  least 
some  body  should  make  a hole  through  the  wall,  and  so  get  in; 
or  if  a Rat  or  Mouse  did  but  stir,  starting  upon  a sudden,  and 
ninning  to  the  door  to  see  whether  all  were  fast.  Plautus,  in  his 
Aulularia,  makes  old  Euclio  commanding  Staphyla  his  wife 
to  shut  the  doors  fast,  and  the  fire  to  be  put  out,  least  any  body 
should  make  that  an  errant  to  come  to  his  house  ; when  he 
washed  his  hands,  ' he  was  loath  to  fling  away  the  foul  water, 
complaining  that  he  was  undone,  because  the  smoak  got  out  of 
his  roofe.  And  as  he  went  from  home,  seeing  a Crow  scrat 
upon  the  muck-hill,  returned  in  all  hast,  taking  it  for  malum 
ymen,  an  ill  signe,  his  money  was  digged  up  ; with  many  such.' 
He  that  will  but  observe  their  actions,  shall  find  these  and  many 
such  passages  not  fained  for  sport,  but  really  performed,  veri- 
ied  indeed  by  such  covetous  and  miserable  wretches,  and  that 
t is, 


''' manifesta  phrenesis 

Ut  lociiples  moriaris  egenti  vivcre  fato,” 

V.  meer  madness,  to  live  like  a wretch,  and  die  rich. 


SUBSEC.  XIII. 


'Lone  of  Ganung,  Sic.  and  pleasures  immoderate ; Causes. 


jT  I is  a wonder  to  sec,  how  many  poor,  distressed,  miserable 
II.  wretches,  one  shall  meet  almost  in  every  path  and  street, 
3.11  alines,  that  have  been  well  descended,  and  some- 
jmes  in  flourishing  estate,  now  ragged,  tattered,  and  ready  to 


1 & scerj  slippulniis,  ‘I  Cave  <juccjua  alienum 

uam  Snem  cxtingiii  volo,  nc  causx  qviid(|Ua  sit  quod  tc  <iuis- 

obZ  n . .T.l  , n- ' , veniat  nc  iiUroniiscns;  Occlude  sis  lores  am- 

vitilq  akr.M  r.'  quia  dotuo  aheuiuluiu  esl  milii : Nimis  licrcule 

umus  de  Profunderc,  &c.  per.u  du 

umu8  cte  tigillo  exit  ioras.  * Juv.  Sat.  14,  ' 
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be  starved,  linking  out  a painful  life,  in  discontent  and  grief 
of  body  and  minde,  and  all  through  immoderate  lust,  gaming, 
pleasure  and  riot.  ’Tis  the  common  end  of  all  sensual  Epicures 
and  brutish  prodigals,  that  are  stupified  and  carried  away  head- 
long with  their  several  pleasures  and  lusts.  Cebes  in  his  table, 
S.  Ambiose  in  his  second  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and  amongst 
the  rest  Lucian  in  his  tract  de  Mercede  conductis,  hath  excel- 
lent well  deciphered  such  men’s  proceedings  in  his  picture  of 
Opulentia,  whom  he  faines  to  dwell  on  the  top  of  a high 
mount,  much  sought  after  by  many  suiters;  at  their  first  com- 
ing they  are  generally  entertained  by  Pleasure  and  Dalliance, 
and  have  all  the  content  that  possibly  may  be  given,  so  long  as 
their  money  lasts  ; but  when  their  means  fail,  they  are  con- 
temptibly thrust  out  at  a back  door,  headlong,  and  there  left  to 
Shame,  Reproach,  Despair.  And  he  at  first  that  had  so  many 
attendants,  parasites,  and  followers,  young  and  lusty,  richly 
arrayd,  and  all  the  dainty  fare  that  might  be  had,  with  allkinde 
of  welcome  and  good  respect,  is  now  upon  a sudden  stript  of 
all,  •'pale,  naked,  old,  diseased  and  forsaken,  cursing  his  stars, 
and  ready  to  strangle  himself ; having  no  other  company  but 
Repentance,  Sorrow,  Grief,  Derision,  Beggery,  and  Con- 
tempt, which  are  his  daily  attendants  to  his  lives  end.  As  tlie 
® prodigall  son  had  exquisite  rhusick,  merry  company,  dainty 
fare  at  first ; but  a sorrowful  reckoning  in  the  end  ; so  have  all 
such  vain  delights  and  their  followers.  ^ Tristes  voluptatum 
exitiis,  iSf  quisquis  voluptaiiim  suarum  reminisci  mlet^  inielli- 
get,  as  bitter  as  gall  and  wormewood  is  their  last ; grief  of 
mind,  madness  it  self.  The  ordinary  rocks  upon  which  such 
men  do  impinge  and  precipitate  themselves,  are  Cardes,  Dice, 
Hawkes,  and  Hounds,  Insaniim  venandi  stiidium,  one  cals  it, 
insarne  substructiones  : their  mad  structures,  disports,  playes, 
&c.  when  they  are  unseasonably  used,  imprudently  handled, 
and  beyond  their  fortunes.  Some  men  are  consumed  by  mad 
phantastical  buildings,  by  making  Galleries,  Cloisters,  Tar- 
races,  Walkes,  Orchards,  Gardens,  Pooles,  Rillets,  Bowers, 
and  such  like  places  of  pleasure  ; Inniiles  domos,  * Xenophon 
cals  them,  which  howsoever  they  be  delightsome  things  in 
themselves,  and  acceptable  to  all  beholders,  an  ornament,  and 
befitting  some  great  men ; yet  unprofitable  to  others,  and  tlie 
sole  overthrow  of  their  estates.  Forestus  in  his  observations 
hath  an  example  of  such  a one  that  became  melancholy  upon 
the  like  occasion,  having  consumed  his  substance  in  an  unpro- 


Ventricosus,  nudus,  pallidns,  l?eva  pudorem  occultans,  dextra  seipsum  stran- 
gulans,  occurrit  autem  cxcunti  poenitentia  his  miserum  conficiens,  &c. 
* Lxike  15.  ^ Boethius.  ' In  Oeconom.  Quid  si  nunc  ostendam  eos 

tjui  magna  vi  argenti  dorau!»  inutilcs  aedificant,  inquit  Socrates. 
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Stable  building,  which  would  afterward  yield  him  no  advan- 
tao-e.  Others,  I sav,  are  overthrown  by  those  mad  sports  of 
Hawking  and  hunting;  honest  recreations,  and  fit  for  some 
great  men,  but  not  for  every  base  inferior  person  ; whilst  they 
will  maintain  their  Faulkoners,  dogs,  and  hunting  Nags,,  their 
wealth,  salth  ' Salmutze,  “ runs  away  with  hounds,  and  their 
fortunes  flie  away  with  Hawkes  They  persecute  beasts  so 
long,  till  in  the  end  they  themselves  degenerate  into  beasts,  as 
™ Agrippa  taxeth  them,  " Aetteon  like,  for  as  he  was  eaten  to 
death  by  his  own  dogs,  so  do  they  devoure  themselves  and  their 
. patrimonies,  in  such  idle  and  unnecessary  disports,  neglecting 
in  the  mean  time  their  more  necessary  business,  and  to  follow 
their  vocations.  Over-mad  too  sometimes  are  our  great  men 
in  delighting,  and  doting  too  much  on  it,  “ ° When  they  drive 
poor  husbandmen  from  their  tillage,  as  f Sarisburiensis  objects, 
(polycvat.  1.  \.  c.  4.  ■“  fling  down  countrey  Farmes,  and  whole 
Townes,  to  make  Parkes,  and  Forests,  starving  men  to  feed 
beasts,  and  punishing  in  the  mean  time  such  a man  that  shall 
molest  their  game,  more  severely  then  him  that  is  otherwise 
a common  hacker,  or  a notorious  thief.”  But  great  men  are 
some  ways  to  be  excused,  the  meaner  sort  have  no  evasion  why 
they  should  not  be  counted  mad.  Poggius  the  Florentine  tels 
a merry  story  to  this  purpose,  condemning  the  folly  and  imper- 
tinent business-ef  such  kinde  of  persons.  A physitian  of  Mil- 
lan,  saith  he,  that  cured  mad  men,  had  a pit  of  water  In  his 
house,  in  which  he  kept  his  patients,  some  up  to  the  knees, 
some  to  the  girdle,  s6me  to  the  chin,  pro  rnodo  insanice,  as 
they  were  more  or  less  affected.  One  of  them  by  chance,  that 
was  well  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and  seeing  a gallant 
ride  by  with  a Hawk  on  his  fist,  well  mounted,  with  his  Spa- 
niels after  him,  would  needs  know  to  what  use  all  tJiis  prepa- 
ration served;  he  made  answer,  to  kill  certain  fowle  ; the  pa- 
tient demanded  again,  what  his  fowle  might  be  worth  which 
he  killed  in  a year  ; he  replyed,  5 or  lU  crownes;  and  when 
lie  urged  him  farther  what  his  Dogs,  Horse,  and  Hawkes  stood 

Sarisburiensis  Polycrat.  1.  1.  c.  4.  vcnatorcs  oranes  aclhuc  instilutlonem  re- 
dolent centaurorum.  Raro  invenitur  quisquiun  eorum  modestus  he  gravis,  raro 
coruinens,  he  ut  credo  sobriiis  unquam.  ‘ Fancirol.  Tit.  23.  avolant  opes 

cum  accipirre.  Insignis  vcnatonim  stultitia,  & supervacania  Cura  eo- 

Tum,  qui  dum  nimium  venationi  imistunt,  ipsi  alqecta  oinni  Uumanitate  in  I’cras 
degencrant,  ut  Acteoii,  &c.  " .Sabin,  in  Ovid  Metamor.  ® Agri])pa 

de  vanic  scicnt.  Insanuin  venandi  stu  iium,  duauovalibus  arcontur  agricobc  sub- 
trahunt  praidia  rusticis,  agricvilonis  prscluduntur  sylv;u  & prata  pasloribus  utau  - 

geantur  pa-.ciia  fcr.s.  Majestatis  reus  agricola  si  gustarit.  , PAnovali- 

bus  suis  arcentur  agricolae,  dum  Icrae  liabcaiit  vagaiuli  libcrtaicin  : isiis,  ut  pas- 
cua  augeaiuur,  pr-e  lia  sub  ralum  ur,  &c.  Sarisburiensis  s Pens  qua  lioini- 
nibus  ae(|uiorcs.  Cambd.  de  Guil.  Con<j.  qui  3(i  licclesias  matrices  dcpopulaiu# 
ad  I'orcsum  novam.  Mai.  Paris. 
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him  in,  he  told  him  400  Crowns  ; with  that  the  patient  bad 
be  gone,  as  he  loved  his  life  and  welfare,  for  if  our  master 
come  and  finde  thee  here,  he  will  put  thee  in  the  pit  amongst 
mad  men  up  to  the  chin:  Taxing  the  madness  and  folly  of  such 
vain  men  that  spend  themselves  in  those  idle  sports,  neglecting 
their  business  and  necessary  affaires.  Leo  decimus,  that  hunt- 
ing Pope,  is  much  discommended  by  Jovius  in  his  life,  for  his 
immoderate  desire  of  banking  and  hunting,  in  so  much  that 
(as  he  saith)  he  would  sometimes  live  about  Ostia  weeks  and 
months  together,  leave  suiters  ® unrespected,  Buis  and  pardons 
unsigned,  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  many  private  men’s  losse. 
“ And  if  he  had  been  by  chance  crossed  in  his  sport,  or  his 
game  not  so  good,  he  was  so  impatient,  that  he  would  revile 
and  miscall  many  times  men  of  great  worth  with  most  bit- 
ter taunts,  look  so  sowre,  be  so  angry  and  waspish,  so 
grieved  and  molested,  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate  it.”  But  if 
he  had  good  sport,  and  been  well  pleased  on  the  other  side,  in- 
credibili  munificejitia,  with  unspeakable  bounty  and  munifi- 
cence he  would  reward  all  his  fellow  hunters,  and  deny  nothing 
to  any  suiter  when  he  was  in  that  mood.  To  say  truth,  ’tis  the 
common  humour  of  all  gamesters,  as  Galatasus  observes,  if 
they  win,  no  men  living  are  so  jovial  and  merry,  but  “ if  they 
lose,  though  it  be  but  a trifle,  two  or  three  games  at  Tables,  or 
a dealing  at  Cards  for  two  pence  a game,  they  are  so  cholerick 
and  tetty  that  no  man  may  speak  with  them,  and  break  many 
times  into  violent  passions,  oaths,  imprecations,  and  unbe- 
seeming speeches,  little  differing  from  mad  men  for  the  time. 
Generally  of  all  Gamesters  and  gaming,  if  it  be  excessive,  thus 
much  we  may  conclude,  that  whether  they  win  or  lose  for  the 
present,  their  winnings  are  not  Alanerafortimte^  sed  insidicEy 
as  that  wise  Seneca  determines,  not  fortune’s  gifts,  but  baits, 
the  common  Catastrophe  is  beggary,  Ut  pesiis  vitam,  sic 
adimit  aha  pecuniam,  as  the  plague  takes  away  life,  doth 
gaming  goods,  for  omnes  nudi,  mopes  hH  egcni; 

“ ® Alea  Scylla  vorax,  species  certissima  furti. 

Non  contenta  bonis  animnm  quoqiie  perfida  mergit. 

Fceda,  furax,  infainis,  iners,  furiosa,  ruina.” 

'Tom.  2.  de  vitis  illustrinm,  1.  4.  de  vit.  Leon.  10.  ’ Venationibus  adco 

perdite  studebat  & aucupiis.  • Ant  infeliciter  venatus  tarn  impatiens  inde, 

ut  sunimos  saepc  viro.s  aceibissimis  conlumeliis  oncraret,  & incrcdibilc  est  quali 
vultus  animique  liabitu  dolorem  iracundiamque  prseferret,  &c.  " Unicuique 

autem  hoc  a natura  insimm  est,  ut  doleat  sicubi  erraverit  aut  deceptus  sit. 
* Juven.  Sat.  8.  Nec  enim  loculis  comitantibus  itur,  Ad  casum  tabulae,  posita 
sed  luditur  area  Lemnius  instit.  ca.  44.  mendaciorum  quidem,  & perjHriorum  & 
paupertatis  mater  est  alea,  nullam  habens  patrimonii  reverentian.,  quum  illud 
effuderit,  sensim  in  furta  delabitur  & rapinas.  Saris,  polycrat.  1.  1.  c.  5.  y Dam- 
hoderus.  * Dan.  Souter.  * Petrar,  dial.  27. 
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For  a littk  pleasure  they  take,  and  some  small  gaines  and  get- 
tings now  and  then,  their  wives  and  children  are  wringed  in  the 
mean  time,  and  they  themselves  with  losse  of  body  and  soul  rue 
it  in  the  end.  I will  say  nothing  of  those  prodigious  prodigals, 
'ptrdtniUe  pcciniue  geniios,  as  he  taxed  Anthony,  2ui  pair i- 
vioniiisine  itlla  fori  cahmnia  amUtunt,  saith,  Cyj)rian,  and 
‘‘mad  Sybarirical  spendthrifts,  Qitique  ima  comediint  patrima- 
nia  canui  ; that  eat  up  all  at  a breakfast,  at  a supper,  or 
amongst  Baudes,  Parasites,  and  Players,  consume  themselves 
in  an  instant,  as  if  they  had  flung  it  into  Tybur,  with  great 
wagers,  vain  and  idle  expences,  &c.  not  themselves  onely,  but 
even  all  their  friends,  as  a man  desperately  swimming  drowms 
him  that  comes  to  help  him,  by  suretiship  and  borrowing  they 
will  willingly  undo  al  their  associates  and  allies.  ^ Irati  pecu- 
niis,  as  he  saith,  angry  with  their  money  : “ ® What  with  a 
wanton  eye,  a liquorish  tongue,  and  a gamesome  hand,  when 
they  have  undiscreetly  impoverished  themselves,  morgaged 
their  wits  together  with  their  lands,  and  entombed  their  ances- 
tors faire  possessions  in  their  bowels,  they  may  lead  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  prison,  as  many  times  they  do,  they  repent  at  lea- 
sure  ; and  when  all  is  gone  begin  to  be  thrifty  : but  Sera  est  in 
fundo  parsimonia,  tis  then  too  late  to  look  about ; their  ’’  end 
is  misery,  sorrow,  shame,  and  discontent.  And  well  they 
deserve  to  be  infamous  and  discontent,  ‘ Catamidiari  in 
Amphitheatro,  as  by  Adrian  the  Emperor’s  edict  they  were  of 
old,  decoctores  bonorum  suorum,  so  he  cals  them,  prodigal 
fools,  to  be  publikely  shamed,  and  hissed  out  of  all  societies, 
rather  than  to  be  pittied  or  relieved'^,  d’he  Tuscanes  and  Boe- 
tians  brought  their  bankrupts  into  the  market  place  in  a bear 
with  an  empty  purse  carryed  before  diem,  all  the  boyes  fol- 
lowing, where  they  sat  all  day  circumstante  plebe,  to  be  in- 
famous and  ridiculous.  At  ' Padua  in  Italy  they  have  a stone 
called  the  stone  of  Turpitude,  near  the  Senate  house,  where 
spendthritts,  and  such  as  disclaime  non-payment  of  depts,  do 
sit  with  their  hinder  parts  bare,  that  by  that  note  of  disgrace 
others  may  be  terrified  from  all  such  vain  expencc,  or  borrow^- 
ing  more  then  they  can  tell  how  to  pay.  The  Civilians  of 
old  set  guardians  over  such  brain-sick  prodigals,  as  they  did 
over  madmen,  to  moderate  their  expences,  that  they  should 
not  so  loosely  consume  their  fortunes,  to  the  utter  undoing  of 
their  Families. 

^ Salust.  ' Tom.  3.  Scr.  tic  Alon.  ''  I'lutns  in  Aristop.  c.nls  all  such 
gamesters  mad  men.  Si  in  insanum  liomincui  rontigero.  Sponiaiu;um  ad  sc 
(rahunt  furorem,  & os,  & narcs  & oculos  rivos  taciuni  furoris  ^ divorsoria, 
Oirys.  horn.  71.  ' rascasius  Justus  1.  1 . do  ak'a.  ^ Scnci  a.  s Hall. 

In  Sat.  1 1.  Sed  dcficicnlc  crumcna  : & crcstciuo  gula,(|u  s to  manot  oxitus — 
rebus  in  ventrom  morsis.  ‘ Spartian.  Adriano.  Alo.v.  ah.  Alox.  1 b.  h. 

c.  10.  Idem  GerbeliuS;  lib.  .7.  Gix.  disc.  • Inncs  Moris.  Justinian,  in  Digostis 

I may 
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I may  not  here  omit  those  two  main  plagues,  and  common 
■dotages  of  humane  klnde,  Wine  and  Women,  which  have  in- 
fatuated and  besotted  Myriades  of  people  : They  go  connnonly 
together. 

‘‘  " Qui  Vino  induiget,  quemque  alea  decoquit,  ille 
In  Venerem  putris 

To  whom  is  sorrowq  saith  Salomon,  Pro.  23.  39.  to  whom  is 
wo,  but  to  such  a one  as  loves  drink  ? it  causeth  torture,  ( vino 
tortus  ira)  and  bitterness  of  minde,  Sirac.  31.  21.  Viiiuni 
furor  is,  Jeremy  cals  it  15.  cap.  wane  of  madness,  as  well  he 
may,  for  insanire  facit  sanos,  it  makes  sound  men  sick  and  sad, 
and  w'ise  men  " mad.  To  say  and  do  they  know  not  what,  ylc- 
cidit  hodie  terribilis  casus  (saith  p S.  Austin)  hear  a miserable 
accident ; Cyrillus’  son  this  day  ni  his  drink,  Matrem  pragnan- 
tem  nequiter  oppressit,  sorofem  violare  voluit,  patrem  occi- 
dit  fere,  % diias  alias  sorores  ad  mortem  vulneravit,  w'ould 
have  violated  his  sister,  killed  his  father,  &c.  A true  saying  it 
was  of  him,  Fino  dari  hetitiam  dolorem,  drink  causeth 
mirth,  and  drink  causeth  sorrow,  drink  causeth  “ poverty  and 
want  (Prov.  21.)  shame  and  disgrace.  Multi  ignobiles  evasere 
oh  vini  potum,  k p (Austin)  amissis  honoribus  profugi  aber- 
rdriuit : Many  men  have  made  shipwrack  of  their  fortunes,  and 
go  like  rogues  and  beggars,  having  turned  all  their  substance 
into  aurum  potabile,  that  otherwise  might  have  lived  in  good 
worship  and  happy  estate,  and  for  a few  hours  pleasure,  for 
their  Plilary  term’s  but  short,  or  ^ free  madness,  as  Seneca  cals 
it,  purchase  unto  themselves  eternal  tediousness  and  trouble. 

That  other  madness  is  on  women,  Apostatare  facit  cor, 
saith  the  wise  man, " Atque  homini  cerebrum  minuit.  Pleasant 
at  first  she  is,  like  Dioscorides  Rhododaphne,  that  fair  plant  to 
the  eye,  but  poyson  to  the  taste,  the  rest  as  bitter  as  worm- 
wood in  the  end  (Prov.  5.  4.)  and  sharpe  as  a two-edged  sword. 
(7.  21.)  “ Her  house  is  the  way  to  hel,  and  goes  down  to  the 
Chambers  of  death.  What  more  sorrowful  can  be  said  r they 
are  miserable  in  this  life,  mad,  beasts,  led  like  “ " Oxen  to 
the  slaughter:”  and  that  which  is  worse,  wdtoreraasters  and 
drunkards  shall  be  judged,  amittunt  gratiam,  saith  Aus- 
tin, perdunt  gloriam,  incurrunt  damnationcm  aternanu 
They  lose  grace  and  glory, 

“ ‘ brevis  ilia  voluptas 

Abrogat  asternum  caeli  decus ” 

They  gain  Hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

" Persius  Sat.  5.  “ Poculum  quasi  sinus  in  quo  sxpe  nauPragium  faciunj, 

jactura  turn  pctuiii.-n  turn  mentis  Erasm.  in  Prov.  calicum  rcmigcs.cliil.  4.  cent.  7. 
Pro.  41.  i'  Scr.  33.  ad  frat.  in  Lremo.  i Libcrrc  unius  liorx  insaninm  xierno 
femporis  taedio  pcr.sanl.  ' Menander.  * Pro.  3.  ‘ 


Mem.  3.  Subs.  U.]  Philautiay  or  Self-love ^ 8(c. 
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SUBSEC.  XIV. 


Pliilaiitiit,  or  Self-love^  Vain  glory ^ Praise,  Honor,  Im~ 
moderate  applause,  Pride,  over-much  Joy,  Kc.  causes. 

SELF-LOVE,  Pride,  and  Valn-glory,  “ caucus  amor  sui, 
which  Chrysostome  cals  one  of  the  devil’s  three  great  nets  ; 
* Bernard,  an  arrow  which  pierceth  the  soul  through,  and 
slayesit;  a slie  insensible  enemy,  not  perceived,”  are  maine 
causes.  Where  neither  anger,  lust,  covetousness,  fear,  sor- 
row, 6cc.  nor  any  other  perturbation  can  lay  hold  ; this  will 
slily  and  insensibly  pervert  us,  2ueinnon  gula  vicit,  Philautia, 
superavit,  (saith  Cyprian)  whom  surfetting  could  not  overtake, 
Self-love  hath  overcome.  “ ^ He  hath  scorned  all  money, 
bribes,  gifts,  upright  otherwise  and  sincere,  hath  inserted  him- 
self to  no  fond  Imagination,  and  sustained  all  those  tyrannical 
concupiscences  of  the  body,  hath  lost  all  his  honor,  captivated 
by  vain-glory.”  Chrysostom,  sup.  lu.  Tusola  animum  men- 
temque  peruris,  gloria.  A great  assault  and  cause  of  our  pre- 
sent malady,  although  we  do  most  part  neglect,  take  no  notice 
of  it,  yet  this  is  a violent  batterer  of  our  souls,  causeth  melan- 
choly and  dotage.  This  pleasing  humor  ; this  soft  and  whis- 
pering popular  aire,  yimabilis  insania  ; this  delectable  Frensie, 
most  irrefragable  passion.  Mentis  gratissimus  error,  this  ac- 
ceptable disease,  which  so  sweetly  sets  upon  us,  ravisheth  our 
senses,  lulls  our  souls  asleep,  pulFes  up  our  hearts  as  so  many 
bladders,  and  that  without  all  feeling,  in  so  much  as  “ those 
that  are  misaffected  with  it,  never  so  much  as  once  perceive  it, 
or  think  of  any  cure.  We  commonly  love  him  best  in  this 
malady,  that  doth  us  most  harm,  and  are  very  willing  to  be 
hurt ; adulationibus  nostris  libentur  favemus  (saith  Jerom) 
we  love  him,  we  love  him  for  it:  ^ 0 B one  iari  suave,  suave 
Juit  d te  tall  Juec  tribui ; ’Twas  sweet  to  hear  it.  And  as 
**  Pliny  doth  ingenuously  confesse  to  his  dear  friend  Augurinus, 
“ all  thy  writings  are  most  acceptable,  but  those  especially  that 
speak  of  us.”  Again,  a little  after  to  Maximus,  “ ' I cannot 
express  how  pleasing  it  is  to  me  to  hear  myself  commended.” 
J hough  we  smile  to  ourselves,  at  least  ironically,  when  Para- 


’■  Hor.  X Sagitta  qux  animam  pcnctrat,  levitcr  pcnctrat,  sed  non  leve 
infligit  yulnus  sup.  cant.  y (^ui  omncni  pccuniarum  contcmptuni  habent, 

ct  nulli  imaginationis  totius  miindi  sc  iinmiscucrim,  ct  tyrannicas  corporis  con- 
rupiscentias  sustinucrint,  hi  muUotics  capti  a vana  gloria  omnia  pcrdidcrunt. 

Hac  correpti  non  rogitanl  tie  incdcla.  * Dii  talcvn  a icrris  avertite  pcs- 
tcm.  lip.  ad  Hustoebium,  dc  rustod.  virgin.  « Lyps.  Ep.  ad  Bon- 

currium.  ^ Ep.  lib.  'J.  Omnia  tiia  srripia  pulchcrrima  cxistimo,nia.\imc  ta- 

mcn  ilia  qua:  dc  nobis.  * Exprimcrc  non  possum  quain  sit  jucundum,  5cr, 
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sites  betlawb  us  with  false  Encomiums,  as  many  Princes  cannot 
chuse  but  do,  ^iiuin  tale  quid  nihil  intra  se  repererint,  when 
they  know  they  come  as  far  short,  as  a Mouse  to  an  Elephant, 
of  any  such  vertUes  ; yet  it  doth  us  good.  Though  we  scenr 
many  times  to  be  angry,  “ ^ and  blush  at  our  own  praises,  yet 
our  soules  inwardly  rejoice,  it  puffes  us  up  ; tis  fallacy  suavi- 
ias,  bland  us  d(emon,  “ makes  us  swell  beyond  our  bounds, 
and  forget  our  selves.”  Her  two  daughters  are  lightness  of 
minde,  immoderate  joy  and  pi’ide,  not  excluding  those  other 
concomitant  vices,  which  s lodocus  Lorichius  reckons  up  ; 
Bragging,  Elypocrisie,  Peevishness,  and  curiosity. 

Now  the  common  cause  of  this  mischief,  ariseth  from  our 
selves  or  others,  ^ we  are  active  and  passive.  It  proceeds  in- 
wardly from  our  selves,  as  we  are  active  cduses,  from  an  over- 
weening conceit  we  have  of  our  good  parts,  own  wmrth,  (which 
indeed  is  no  worth)  our  bounty,  favor,  grace,  valor,  strength, 
wealth,  patience,  meekness,  hospitality,  beauty,  temperance, 
gentry,  knowledg,  wk,  science,  art,  learning,  our  * excel- 
lent gifts  and  fortunes,  for  vfhich  Narcissus  like,  we  admire, 
flatter,  and  applaud  our  selves,  and  think  all  the  world  esteems 
so  of  us  ; and  as  deformed  women  easily  beleeve  those  that 
tell  them  they  be  fair,  we  are  too  credulous  of  our  own  good 
parts  and  praises,  too  well  pers waded  of  our  selves.  W e brag 
and  venditate  our  ' own  works,  and  scorn  ail  others  in  respect 
of  us  ; Inflati  sciential  (saith  Paid)  our  wdsdom,  our  learn- 
ing, all  our  geese  are  swans,  and  we  as  basely  esteem  andvili- 
fle  other  mens,  as  we  do  over-highly  prize  and  value  our  own. 
We  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  in  secundis,  no  not  in  tertiis  ; 
what,  Mecum  confertur  Ulisses?  they  are  Mures,  Muscle, 
ciilices  priC  se,  nitts  and  flies  compared  to  his  inexorable  and 
supercilious,  eminent  and  arrogant  worship;  Though  indeed 
they  be  far  before  him.  Onely  wise,  onely  rich,  onely  fortu- 
nate, valorous,  and  fair,  puffed  up  with  this  1 impany  of  self- 
conceit  ; as  that  proud  ' Pharisee,  they  are  not  (as  they  sup- 
pose) “ like  other  men,”  of  a purer  and  more  precious  mettalf : 
Soli  rei  gerendi  sunt  efficaces,  which  that  wise  Periandcr  hyld 
of  such  ; rneditantur  omne  qui  prius  negotium,  S^c.  Novi 
quendam  (saith  j;  Erasmus)  I knew  one  so  arrogant  that  he 


^ Hierom.  Sc  licet  nos  indigncs  dicimus  & calidus  rubor  ora  pcrfundat,  atta 
men  ad  laudem  suam  intrinsccus  aniniae  laetantur.  8 Thesaur.  Tlico 

^ Nec  enim  niihi  cornea  libra  cst.  Per.  * E nianibus  illis,  Nasccaitur  \iolne 
Pers.  1.  Sat.  i Omnia  enim  nostra,  supra  modum  placent.  ^ Fab.  1.  10 
c.  3.  Ridentur  mala  compommt  carmina,  verum  gaudent  scribentes,  & sc  vene 
rantur,  & ultra.  Si  taceas  laudant,  cpiicquid  scripsere  bcati.  Hor..ep.  2.  1.  '2 
• Luke  18.  10.  f De  meliore  Into  finxit  praecordia  Titan.  Auson 

sap.  ij;  Cliil.  3.  cent.  10.  pro.  97.  gui  se  crederet  nemincm  ulla  in  re 

prjcstantiorem.  , 

thought 
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thouf^ht  himself  inferior  to  no  man  living,  like  " Calisthcnes  tho 
Philosopher,  that  neither  held  Alexander’s  acts,  or  any  other 
subject  worthy  of  his  Pen,  such  was  his  insolency  ; or  Seleucus 
King  of  Syria,  who  thought  none  fit  to  contend  with  him  but 
die  liomajis,  ° Fos  solos  dignos  ratus  quibascum  de  wi- 
perio  certaret.  That  which  Tully  writ  to  Atticus  long 
since,  is 'still  in  force,  ‘‘  r There  was  never  yet  true  Poet  nor 
Orator,  that  drought  any  other  better  then  himself.  And  such 
for  the  most  part  are  your  Princes,  Potentates,  great  Philoso- 
phers, Historiographers,  Authors  of  Sects  or  Heresies,  and  all 
our  great  Scholars,  as  Hierom  defines;  “ a natural  Philoso- 
pher is  a glorious  creature,  and  a very  slave  of  nimor,  fame, 
and  popular  opinion,”  and  though  they  write  de  conteniptu 
gloriiC,  yet  as  he  observes,  they  will  put  their  names  to  their 
books.  Vobis  S(  farn^e  me  semper  dedi,  saithTrebellius  Pollio, 
I have  wholly  consecrated  ray  self  to  you  and  fame.  “ ’Tis  all 
my  desire,  night  and  day,  ’tis  all  my  study  to  raise  my  name.” 
Proud  Pliny  seconds  him  ; 2uanquam  0 / Kc.  and  that  vain- 
glorious ® Orator,  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  in  an  Epistle  of  his 
to  Marcus  Lecceius  Ardeo  incredibili  ciipiditate,  Six.  “ I burn 
with  an  incredible  desire,  to  have  my  name  registered, in  thy 
book.  Out  of  this  fountain  proceed  all  those  cracks  and  brags, 

speramiis  carmina  fingi  Posse  linenda  cedro,  S leni 

sei'vanda  cupresso ^ Non  usitata  nec  tenuiferar  penna. 

nec  in  terra  morabor  longius.  Nil  parvum  aui  Iimnili 

modo,  nil  mortale  loquor.  Dicar  qua  violens  obstrepit  Au- 

sidiis. Exegi  monumentum  ^ere  per  ennius.  lamque  opus 

exegi,  quod  nec  Jovis  ira,  nec  ignis,  Sc.  cum  vernt  Hie  dies. 
Sc.  parte  tameii  meliore  mei  super  alta  perennis  astra  Jerar, 
nomenqiie  crit  indelebile  nostrum.  (This  of  Ovid  I have  para- 
phrased in  English.) 

And  when  I am  dead  and  gone. 

My  corps  laid  under  a stone, 

My  fame  shall  yet  survive. 

And  I shall  be  alive. 

In  these  my  works  for  ever. 

My  glory  shall  persever,  &c. 


•Tanto  fastu  scrijisit,  ut  Alexandri  gesta  inferiora  scriplis  suis  cxistimarct,  lo. 
Vussius  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  dc  liist.  ° Plutarcli.  vit.  Catonis.  ^ Nemo  uii- 

qgain  I’octa  aut  Orator,  (jui  quenquam  scmcliorcm  arbitraretur.  s Consol, 
nd  I’ammarl'.ium  mundi  Philosophus,  gloria;  animal.  & popularis  aurae  & rumo- 
nim  V(  naif;  mancipium.  ' Lpist.  b.  Capitoni  suo  Diebus  ac  noclibus,  lioc 

*oliim  cogito  si  ([ua  me  possum  l»;varc  liumo.  Id  voto  men  suflicit,  -5cc.  * Tul- 

lius. ' Ut  nonicn  mourn  scriptis  tuis  illustretur.  In<iuies  animus  studio  a;ter- 
nitatis,  nuetts  & dies  angebatur.  Hensius  torat.  imcb.  do  Seal.  * Hor.  .art. 

Pijct.  )' Od.  V.;..  1.  3.  Jaraquo  opus  exegif  Vade  liber  ladix  Palingon. 

lib.  li. 

And 
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And  that  of  Ennius, 

Nemo  me  lachrymis  decoret,  neque  Ainera  fletu 
Faxit,  cur  ? volito  docta  per  ora  virum.” 

With  many  such  proud  strains,  and  foolish  flashes  too  common 
with  Writers.  Not  so  much  as  Democharis  on  the  t Topicks, 
but  he  will  be  immortal.  Typotius  de  famd,  shall  be  famous, 
and  well  he  deserves,  because  he  writ  of  fame  ; and  every  tri- 
vial Poet  must  be  renowned, 

“ Plausuque  petit  clarescere  vulgi.” 

This  puffing  humor  it  is,  that  hath  produced  so  many  great 
tomes,  built  such  famous  monuments,  strong  Castles,  and  • 
Mausolean  Tombs,  to  have  their  acts  eternized, 

Digito  monstrari,  & dicier  hie  est 

to  see  their  names  inscribed,  as  Phryne  on  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
Phryne  fecit ; This  causeth  so  many  bloody  battles^ 

“ Et  noctes  cogit  vigilare  serenas 
Long  journies, 

“ Magnum  Iter  intendo,  sed  dat  milii  gloria  vires,” 

gaining  honor,  a little  applause.  Pride,  self-love,  Vain  glor}\ 
This  is  It  which  makes  them  take  such  pains,  and  break  out 
into  those  ridiculous  strains,  this  high  conceit  of  themselves,  to 
* scorn  all  others  ; ridiculo  fastu  SC  intole.rando  contemptii ; as 
“ Palsemon  the  Grammarian  contemned  Varro,  secum  ^ natas 
SC  moritiu'as  liter  as  jactans^  and  brings  them  to  that  height  of 
insolency,  that  they  cannot  indureto  be  contradicted,  “ ^ or  hear 
of  any  thing  but  their  own  commendation,”  which  Hierom 
notes  of  such  kinde  of  men.  And  as  Austin  well  seconds  him, 

“ ’tis  their  sole  study  day  and  night  to  be  commended  and  ap- 
plauded.” When  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  men’s  judgments,  qiiibus 
cor  sapit,  they  are  mad,  empty  vessels,  funges,  beside  them- 
selves, derided,  SC  ut  Caynelus  in  proverbio  quarens  cornua^ 
etiam  quas  habebat  aures  aniisit,  their  works  are  toyes,  as  an 
Almanack  out  of  date, " authoris  pereicnt  garrulitate  sui,  they 
seek  fame  and  immortality,  but  reap  dishonor  and  infamy,  they^ 
are  a common  obloquie,  msensati,  and  come  far  short  ot 
that  which  they  suppose  or  expect.  ^ O puer  ut  sis  viialis 

f In  lib.  8.  * De  ponte  dejlcerc.  • Sueton.  lib.  degnm.  •’  Nihil 

libenter  audiunt,  nisi  laudes  suas.  ' Epis.  56.  Nihil  aliud  <^ies  noctesqnc 

cogitnnt  nisi  ut  in  studiis  suis  laudentur  ab  hominibus.  Quae  major  demen- 

tia aut  dici,  aut  cxcogitari  potest,  qua  sic  ob  gloriam  cruciari  Insaniam  istam 
dominc  longe  lac  a me.  Austin,  cons.  lib.  10.  cap.  37.  • Mart.  1-  5.51. 

f Hot.  Sat.  1.  1.  2. 
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w.etuo.  Of  so  many  myriadcs  of  Poets,  Rhetoricians,  Philoso- 
phers, sophisters,  as  * Eusebius  well  observes,  which  have 
written  in  former  ages,  scarce  one  of  a thousand’s  works  re- 
inaines,  iiomina  Si  libri  simul  cum  corporibiis  interierunt, 
liieir  books  and  bodies  are  perished  together.  It  is  not  as  they 
vainly  think,  they  shall  surely  be  admired  and  immortal,  as  one 
told  Philip  of  Macedon  insulting  after  a victory,  that  his  shadow 
was  no  longer  than  before,  we  may  say’"  to  them, 

Nos  demiramur,  sed  non  cum  deside  vulgo, 

Sed  velut  Harpyas,  Gorgonas,  and  Furiasi” 

We  mar  vail  too,  not  as  the  vulgar  we. 

But  as  we  Gorgons,  Harpy,  or  Furies  see. 

Or  if  we  do  applaud,  honor  and  admire  ; quota  pars,  how 
small  a part,  in  respect  of  the  whole  w^orld,  never  so  much  as 
hears  our  names,  how  few  take  notice  of  us,  how  slender  a 
a 'I'ract,  as  scant  as  Alcibiades’s  land  in  a Map  ! And  y^et 
every  man  must  and  will  be  immortal,  as  he  hopes,  and  extend 
his  fame  to  our  Antipodes,  when  as  half,  no  not  a quarter  of 
his  own  Province  or  City,  neither  knows  nor  hears  of  him: 
but  say  they  did,  what’s  a City  to  a Kingdom,  a Kingdom  to 
Fiiirope,  Europe  to  the  world,  the  world  it  self  that  must  liavc 
an  end,  if  compared  to  the  least  visible  Star  in  the  Firmament, 
eighteen  times  bigger  then  it?  and  then  if  those  Stars  be  infi- 
nite, and  every  Star  there  be  a Sun,  as  some  will,  and  as  this 
Sun  of  ours  hath  his  Planets  about  him,  all  inhabited;  what 
proportion  bear  we  to  them,  and  where’s  our  glory  ? Orbem 
terrariim  •victor  Pomanus  habebat,  as  he  crackt  in  Petronius, 
all  the  world  was  under  Augustus : and  so  in  Constantine’s 
time,  Eusebius  brags  he  governed  all  the  world,  universum 
mundiim  pr^clare  admodum  administravlt,  — — Si  ovines 
orbis  genies  Imperatori  subjecti:  so  of  Alexander  it  is 

given  out,  the  4.  Monarchies,  &c.  when  as  neither  Greeks 
nor  Romans  ever  had  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  now  known 
world,  nor  half  of  that  which  was  then  described.  What  Brag- 
gadocians  arc  they  and  we  then  ? quam  brevis  hie  de  7iohis 
serrno,  as  she  said,  ^pudebit  aucii  nominis,  how  short  a 
time,  how  little  a vvhilc  doth  this  fame  of  ours  continue? 
Every  j)rivatc  Province,  every  small  territory  and  City,  when 
we  have  all  done,  will  yeeld  as  generous  spirits,  as  brave  ex- 
amples in  all  respects,  as  famous  as  ourselves,  Cadwallader  in 
Wales,  Rolloin  Normandy,  Robbin-hood  and  Littlejohn,  are 
as  much  renowned  in  Sherwood,  as  Cresar  in  Rome,'  Alexander 


* Lib.  com.  Philos,  cap.  1. 
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in  Greece,  or  his  Hephestion,  ‘ Omnis  eetas  omnisque  populus 
tn  exemplum  admirationem  veniet.  Every  town,  city, 
book.  Is  full  of  brave  Souldicrs,  Senators,  Scholars  ; and 
though  Bracydas  was  a worthy  Captain,  a good  man,  and  as 
they  thought,  not  to  be  matched  in  Lacedaemon,  yet  as  his 
mother  truly  said,  plures  habet  Sparta  Bracyda  melioreSy 
Sparta  had  many  better  men  than  ever  he  was  ; and  howsoever 
thou  admirest  thy  self,  thy  friend,  many  an  obscure  fellow  the 
world  never  took  notice  of,  had  he  been  in  place  or  action, 
would  have  done  much  better  than  he  or  he,  or  thou  thyself. 

Another  kinde  of  mad  men  there  is  opposite  to  these,  that 
are  insensibly  mad,  and  know  not  of  it,  such  as  contemn  all 
praise  and  glory,  think  themselves  most  free,  when  as  indeed 
they  are  most  mad ; calcant  sed  alio  fastu : a company  of 
Cynicks,  such  as  are  Monkes,  Hermites,  Anachorites,  that 
contemn  the  world,  contemn  themselves,  contemn  all  titles, 
honors,  offices:  and  yet  in  that  contempt  are  more  proud  than 
any  man  living  whatsoever.  They  are  proud  in  humility ; 
proud  in  that  they  are  not  proud,  sape  homo  de  vance  glorite 
coniemptiL^  vajiius  gloriatur,  as  Austin  hath  it,  confess,  lib. 
10.  cap.  38.  like  Diogenes,  intus  g lor iantur^  they  brag  in- 
wardly, and  feed  themselves  fat  with  a self-conceit  of  sanctity, 
which  is  no  better  than  hypocrisie.  They  go  in  sheep’s  russet, 
many  great  men  that  might  maintaine  themselves  in  cloth  of 
gold,  and  seem  to  be  dejected,  humble  by  their  outward  car- 
riage, when  as  inwardly  they  arc  swoln  full  of  pride,  arrogancy, 
and  self-conceit.  And  therefore  Seneca  adviseth  his  friend  Lu- 
cilius,  “ * in  his  attire  and  gesture,  outward  actions,  especially 
to  avoid  all  such  things  as  are  mote  notable  in  themselves  : as  a 
rugged  attire  ; hirsute  head,  horrid  beard,  contempt  of  money, 
coarse  lodging,  and  whatsoever  leads  to  fame  that  opposite  way.”' 

All  this  madness  yet  proceeds  from  ourselves,  the  main  en- 
girt which  batters  us,  is  from  others,  we  are  meerly  passive  in 
this  business : from  a company  of  Parasites  and  flatterers,  that 
with  immoderate  praise,  and  bumbast  Epithetes,  glosing  titles, 
false  elogiums,  so  bedawbe  and  applaud,  guild  over  many  a 
silly  and  undeserving  man,  that  they  clap  him  quite  out  of  his 
wits.  Res  imprimis  violenta  est,  as  Hierome  notes,  this 
common  applause  is  a most  violent  thing,  laiidum  placenta;  a 
drum,  fife,  and  trumpet  cannot  so  animate;  that  fattens  men, 
erects  and  dejects  them  in  an  instant. 

•Piitcan.  Cisalp,  Itisf.  lib.  1.  Plutarch.  Lycurgo.  * Epist.  13.  Illud  te 
ailiuoneo,  nc  coniin  more  facias,  qui  non  proficere,  sed  conspici  cupiunt,  qu5C 
in  liabitu  tuo,  aut  gencre  vitas  notabilia  sunt,  Asperum  cultum  & vltiosum  ca- 
put, negligcntiorcm  barbam,  indictum  argento  odium,  cubilc  humi  positum, 
ii  qiiicciuid  ad  laiv.li  m pci  versa  via  scquilur,  evita. 

“ ' Palma 
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It  makes  them  fat  and  lean,  as  frost  doth  Conies.  “ ™ And  who 
is  tliat  mortal  man  that  can  so  contain  himself,  that  if  he  be 
immoderately  commended,  and  applauded,  will  not  be  moved  ?’^ 
Let  him  be  what  he  will,  those  Parasites  will  overturne  him  : 
if  he  be  a King,  he  is  one  of  the  nine  Worthies,  more  than  a 

man,  a God  forthwith, * edictum  Domini  Deique  nostri: 

and  they  will  sacrifice  unto  him, 

cf  .j-  divinos  si  tu  patiaris  honores, 

Ultro  ipsi  dabimus  meritasque  sacrabimus  aras.” 

If  he  be  a souldier,  then  Themistocles,  Epaminondas,  Hector. 
Achilles,  duo  fuimina  belli,  triumviri  terrarum,  ^c.  and 
the  valour  of  both  Scipio’s  is  too  little  for  him,  he  is  invictissi- 
7nus,  serenissimus,  miiltis  trophceis  ornatissvmus,  natiLTre  do- 
ininiis,  although  he  be  lepus galeatiis,  indeed  a very  coward, 
a milk-sop,  X and  as  he  said  of  Xerxes,  postreiims  in  pugnd, 
primus  in  fugd,  and  such  a one  as  never  durst  look  his  enemy 
in  the  face*.  If  he  be  a big  man,  then  is  he  a Sampson,  an- 
other Hercules  : if  he  pronounce  a speech,  another  Tully  or 
Demosthenes : as  of  Herod  in  the  Acts,  “ the  voice  of  God 
and  not  of  man  If  he  can  make  a verse,  Homer,  Virgil, 
&c.  And  then  my  silly  weak  Patient  takes  all  these  eulogi- 
iims  to  himself ; if  he  be  a Scholar  so  commended  for  his  much 
reading,  excellent  style,  method,  8cC.  he  will  eviscerate  him- 
self like  a spider,  study  to  death, 

**  Laudatas  ostendit  avis  Junonia  pennas,” 

Peacock-like  he  will  display  all  his  feathers.  If  he  be  a soul- 
ciier,  and  so  applauded,  his  valour  extoll’d,  though  it  be  impar 
congressus ; as  that  of  Troilus,  and  Achilles,  Infelix  puer, 
he  will  combat  with  a Giant,  run  first  upon  a breach,  as  an- 
other " Philippus,  he  will  ride  into  the  thickest  of  his  enemies. 
Commend  his  house  keeping,  and  he  will  beggar  himself: 
coinmend  his  temperance,  he  will  starve  himself. 

laudataque  virtus 

Crescit,  & immensum  gloria  calcar  habet.” 

he  is  mad,  mad,  mad,  no  whoe  with  him  j 

**  impatiens  consortis  erit,’’ 

’ Per.  «"  Quis  vero  tarn  bene  modulo  suo  metiri  se  irovit,  ut  eum  asslduae 
ct  immodica:  laudationcs  non  moveant  ? Hen.  Steph.  * Mart.  • f Stro7.a. 
X Justin.  " Livius.  Gloria  tantum  elatus,  non  ira,  in  medios  hostes  irruere, 
<juod  completis  murU  conspici  se  pugnantem,  a muro  spectamibus,  egregium 
•ucebat. 

VoL.  1. 
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he  will  over  the  ®Alpcs  to  be  talked  of,  or  to  maintain  his  cre- 
dit. Commend  an  ambitious  man,  some  proud  Prince  or  Po- 
tentate, Si  plus  ^eqiw  laudetur  (saith  i’ Erasmus)  cristas  eri- 
gity  exuit  hominem,  Deum  se  putat,  he  sets  up  his  crest,  and 
will  be  no  longer  a man  but  a God. 

nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 
Non  audet  quum  laudatur  diis  a:qua  potestas.” 

How  did  this  work  with  Alexander,  that  would  needs  be  Jupi- 
ter^s  son,  and  go  like  Hercules  in  a Lion’s  skin  ? Domitian  a 
God,  { Dominus  Deus  noster  sic  fieri  jubetj  like  the  J Per- 
sian Kings,  whose  Image  was  adored  by  all  that  came  into  the 
City  of  Babylon.  Commodus  the  Emperor  was  so  gulled  by 
his  flattering  parasites,  that  he  must  be  called  Hercules.  '’An- 
tonius  the  Roman  would  be  crowned  with  Ivy,  carried  in  a 
Chariot,  and  adored  for  Bacchus.  Cotys,  King  of  Thrace, 
was  married  to  Minerva,  and  sent  three  severall  messengers 
one  aftei'  another,  to  see  if  she  were  come  to  his  bed-chamber. 
Such  a one  was  'Jupiter  Menecrates,  Maximinus  Jovianus, 
Dioclesianus  Herculeus,  Sapor  the  Persian  King,  brother  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  our  modern  Turks,  that  will  be  Gods 
on  earth,  Kings  of  Kings,  God’s  shadow,  Commanders  of  all 
that  may  be  commanded,  our  Kings  of  China  and  Tartaria  in 
this  present  age.  Such  a one  was  Xerxes,  that  would  whip 
the  sea,  fetter  Neptune,  stultdjactantid^  and  send  a challenge 
to  Mount  Athos:  and  such  are  many  sottish  Princes,  brought 
into  a fool’s  Paradise  by  their  parasites,  ’tis  a common  humor, 
incident  to  all  men,  when  they  are  in  great  places,  or  come 
to  the  solstice  of  honor,  have  done,  or  deserv’d  well,  to 
applaud  and  flatter  themselves.  Stidtitiam  suam  produnt,  Sic. 
(saith  § Platerus)  your  very  tradesmen  if  they  be  excellent, 
will  crack  and  brag,  and  shew  their  folly  in  excess.  They 
have  good  parts,  and  they  know  it,  you  need  not  tell  them  of 
it ; out  of  a conceit  of  their  worth,  they  go  smiling  to  them- 
selves, a perpetual  meditation  of  their  trophies  and  plaudites, 
they  run  at  last  quite  mad,  and  lose  their  wits'.  Petrarch, 


• I demens,  .V  sxvas  curre  per  Alpes.  Aude  Allquid,  &c.  ut  pueris  placeas, 
& declamatio  fias.  Juv.  Sat.  10.  p In  morix  Encoin.  * Juvenal.  Sat.  4. 
f Sueton.  c.  12.  in  Domitiano.  + Brisonius.  Antonins  ab  asscnt.'Uoribus 
eveclus  Librum  se  patrem  appellari  jussit,  & pro  deo  se  venditavit  redimituJ 
hedera,  & corona  velatus  aurea,  & tbyrsum  tenens,  cothurnisque  succinctus 
curru  velut  I.iber  pater  vectus  est  Alexandrix.  Pater,  vol.  post.  ' Mmervx 
nuptias  ambit,  tanto  furore  percitus,  ut  satellites  mitteret  ad  videndum  num  dea 
in  thalamis  venis.sct,  &c.  ‘ ..Elian,  li.  12.  § De  mentis  alicnat.  cap.  3. 

' Sequitnrque  superbia  formam.  Livius  li.  11.  Oraculum  est,  vivida  sxpe  in- 
genia,  luxuriate  hac  & evanesccrc  multosque  sensum  penitus  amisissc.  Ho- 
mines iu’uentur,  ac  si  ipai  non  essent  homines. 
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lib.  t . de  contemptii  mumli,  confessed  as  much  of  liimself, 
and  Cardan  in  his  5 book  of  wisdom,  gives  an  instance  in  a 
Smith  of  Millan,  a fellow  Citiv.en  of  his,  “oneGaleus  de  Riit 
beis,  that  being  commended  for  refinding  of  an  instrument  of 
Archimedes,  for  joy  ran  mad.  Plutarch  in  tlie  life  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  hath  such  a like  story  of  one  Chamus  a souldier,  that 
wounded  King  Cyrus  in  battle,  and  “ grew  thereupon  so  ar- 
rogant, that  in  a short  space  after  he  lost  his  wits.”  So  many 
men,  if  any  new  honor,  office,  preferment,  booty,  treasure, 
possession,  or  patrimony,  ex  insperato  fall  unto  them,  for  im- 
moderate joy,  and  continual  meditation  of  it,  cannot  sleep  r or 
tell  what  they  say  or  do,  they  are  so  ravished  on  a sudden  ; 
and  with  vain  conceits  transported,  there  is  no  rule  with  them. 
Epaminondas  therefore,  the  next  day  after  his  Leuctrian  vic- 
tory, “ ^ came  abroad  all  squalid  and  submisse,”  and  gave  no 
other  reason  to  his  friends  of  so  doing,  than  that  he  perceived 
himself  the  day  before,  by  reason  of  his  good  fortune,  to  be 
too  insolent,  overmuch  joyed.  That  wise  and  vertuous  Lady, 
•Queen  Katherin,  Dowager  of  England,  in  private  talke,  upon 
like  occasion,  said,  “ that  '"she  would  not  willingly  endure  the 
extremity  of  either  fortune  ; but  if  it  were  so,  that  of  necessity 
she  must  undergo  the  one,  she  would  be  in  adversity,  because 
comfort  was  never  wanting  in  it,  but  still  counsel  and  govern- 
iment  were  defective  in  the  other;”  They  could  not  moderate 
themselves. 


SLBSECT.  XV. 


Love  of  Learning,  or  overmuch  study.  With  a Digression 
of  the  misery  of  Scholars,  and  why  the  Muses  arc. 
Melancholy . 

LEONARTUS  Fuchsius  Instit.  lib.  3.  sect,  1.  cap.  1.  Fa;- 
lix  Plater,  lib.  3,.  de  mentis  alienat.  Here,  de  Saxonia 
Tract,  post,  de  mclanch.  cap.  3.  speak  of  a peculiar  Fury, 
vhich  comes  by  overmuch  study.  Fernelius,  lib.  1.  cap.  18, 
t puts  Study,  contemplation,  and  continual  meditation,  as  an 

^ ■ Galcus  de  rubcis,  civis  nos;er  faber  ferrarius,  ob  inventionem  instrumenti 
-ocleae  olim  Arcliimcdis  dicti,  prae  laetitia  insanivit.  * Insania  postmodura 
^oTrcptus,ob  mmiam  indc  arrogantiam.  x Bene  terre  magnam  disce  fortunam. 
lor,  rortunam  reverenter  habe,  quirunquc  repenie  Dives  ab  e.^ili  progredicre 
oco.  Aunvnius.  Processit  sqiialidus  & •-ubroissus,  ut  hesterni  Did  gaudium 
castigaret.  • Uxor  Hen.  8.  » .Neutrius  se  fortuna:  Cx- 

emuin  libcmer  experturam  (iixit:  seel  «i  ncccssi Las  alterius  subinde  inipone- 
e ur,  optare  se  ditficilem  & adversam : quod  in  bac  nuUi  unquam  defui'.  sola 
r 1 multis  consilium,  hQ.  Lod.  Vives.  c Peculiar  s furor,  qui 

' ^<diil  magis  auget,  ac  assidua  studia,  & profundae  cogitationes. 
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especial  cause  of  madness:  and  in  his  86  consul,  cites  the  same 
words.  Jo.  Arculaniis  m /zV;.  9.  Rhasis  ad  Alnansorem  cap. 
16.  amongst  other  causes  reckons  up  stiubum  •vthemens : so 
doth  Levinus  Lemnius,  lih.  deoccul.  uat.  mirac.  hb.  \ .cap. 
16.  “ Many  men  (salth  he)  come  to  this  malady  by  conti- 

nual * Study,  and  night-waking,  and  of  all  other  men,  Scho- 
lars are  most  subject  to  it  and  such  Rhasis  adds,  “ ^ that  have 
commonly  the  finest  wits.”  Cont.  lib.  1.  tract.  9.  Marsilius 
Ficinus  de  sanit.  tuenda.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  puts  Melancholy 
amongst  one  of  those  five  principal  plagues  of  Students,  tis  a 
common  Maul  unto  them  all,  and  almost  in  some  measure  an 
inseparable  companion.  Varro  belike  for  that  cause  calls 
Tristes  Rhilosophos  severos,  severe,  sad,  dry,  tetrick,  arc 
common  Epithites  to  Scholars  : And  s Patritius  therefore,  in  the 
institution  of  Princes,  would  not  have  them  to  Be  gieat  Stu- 
dents. For  (as  Machiavel  holds)  Study  weakens  their  bodies, 
dulls  the  spirits,  abates  their  strength  and  couiage;  and  good 
Scholars  are  never  good  Souldiers,  which  a certain  Goth  well 
perceived,  for  when  his  Country-men  came  into  Greece,  and 
would  have  burned  all  their  books,  he  ciied  out  against  it, 
by  no  inea.ns  they  should  do  it,  “ leave  them  that  plague, 
which  in  time  will  consume  all  their  vigor,  and  martiall  spirits.” 
The  ■ Turks  abdicated  Cornutus  the  next  heir  from  the  Em- 
pire, because  he  was  so  much  given  to  his  book  : and  ’tis  _ the 
common  Tenent  of  the  world,  that  Learning  duls  and  dimi- 
nisheth  the  spirits,  and  so  per  co72sequc77sj>Toduccth  melancholy. 

Two  main  reasons  may  be  given  of  it,  why  Students  should 
be  more  subject  to  this  malady  than  others.  The  one  is,  they 
live  a sedentary,  solitary  life,  sibi  mnsis,  free  trom  bodily 
exercise,  and  those  ordinary  disports  which  other  men  use  : 
and  many  times  if  discontent  and  idleness  concur  with  it,  which 
is  too  frequent,  they  are  precipitated  into  this  gulph  on  a sud- 
den : but  the  common  cause  is  overmuch  study;  too  miich 
learniu"'  (as  Festus  told  Paul)  hath  made  thee  mad  ; tis  that 
other  extreme  which  efFects  it.  So  did  Trincavehus  /z/i.  1. 
cojisil.  12.  & 13.  finde  by  his  experience,  in  two  of  his  ia- 
tients  a young  Baron,  and  another  that  contracted  this  malady 
by  too  vehement  study.  So  i oicstus  obse)  vat.  1.  W.obsc),.  . 


* Nondesunt,  qui  ex  jugi  studio,  & intempestiva  lucubrate  hue  devene- 
runf  hi  vvx  extens  enim  plemnque  melancholia  sollent  inltstan.  Study 

is  a lominuall  ami  earnest  mcdilation,  aplilietl  to  some  thing  wn  i 5^“' 

?uMy  ' Et  illi  qth  sent  subtilis  insc-nii,  k mult*  prremednauoms,  de  facil. 
• ^-1  • I g Oh  stvidiorum  solicitudincm  lib.  5.  lit.  o* 

"oMum  Ens"Thesau^  31.  Gr.*cis  hanc  pestem  relinquilc,  qu* 

difbZ  non  elt  quin  brevi  emnem  iis  vipren,  ereptui  a 
haustura  sit;  Utad  anua  tiMCUnda  plane  iiihabiles  tulun  sint.  Kno 
Hist.  ‘‘Act.  2(3.  14. 
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13.  in  a young  Divine  in  Lovain,  that  was  mad,  and  said 
“ J he  had  a Bible  in  his  head  Marsilius  Kicinus  dc  sanit. 
iuend.  lib.  1.  cup.  1.3.  4.  di  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  gives  many  rea- 
sons, “ why  Students  dote  more  often  then  others  The  firsr 
is  their  negligence  : “ " other  men  look  to  their  i ools,  a 

Painter  will  wash  his  Pensils,  a Smith  will  look  to  his  Hammer, 
Anvil,  Forge:  an  Husbandman  will  mend  his  Plough-Irons, 
and  grinde  his  hatchet  if  it  be  dull  ; a Faulkner  or  Huntsman 
will  have  an  especial  care  of  his  Haw'ks,  Hounds,  Horses,  Dogs, 
&c.  : A Musitian  will  string,  and  unstring  his  Lute,  &c.  onely 
Scholars  neglect  that  Instrument,  their  brain  and  spirits  ( I 
mean)  which  they  daily  use,  and  by  which  they  range  over  all 
the  world,  which  by  much  study  is  consumed.”  Vide  (saith 
Imcian)  ne  fiinicalum  nimis  intendendo,  aliqiiandb  abrumpas: 
See  thou  twist  not  the  rope  so  hard,  till  at  length  it  " break. 
Facinus  in  his  fourth  Chap,  gives  some  other  reasons  ; Saturn 
and  Mercury,  the  Patrons  of  Learning,  are  both  dry  Planets: 
and  Origanus  assigns  the  same  cause,  why  Mercurialists  are 
so  poor,  and  most  part  beggers ; for  that  their  President  Mer- 
cury had  no  better  fortune  himself.  The  Destinies  of  old  put 
poverty  upon  him  as  a punishment;  since  wdien.  Poetry  and 
Beggery,  are  Gcmeili,  twin-born  Brats,  inseparable  com- 
panions ; 

” f And  to  this  day  is  every  Scholar  poor. 

Gross  gold  from  them  runs  headlong  to  the  Boor 

^lercury  can  help  them  to  knowledg,  but  not  to  money.  The 
second  is  contemplation,  “ 'i  which  dries  the  brain  and  extln- 
guisheth  natural  heat ; for  \vhilst  the  spirits  are  intent  to  me- 
ditation above  in  the  head,  the  stomack  and  liver  are  left  desti- 
tute, and  thence  come  black  blood  and  crudities  by  defect  of 
concoction,  and  for  w^ant  of  exercise  the  superfluous  vapours 
cannot  exhale,”  &c.  'Fhc  same  reasons  are  repeated  by  Go- 
mcslus,  lib.  4.  cap.  I.  de  sale  ' JVi/mannus  orat.  dc  Imag.  Jo. 
Voschius  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  dc  pcste:  and  something  more  they 

’ Nimiis  stucliis  melancliolicas  evasit,  direns  se  Bibliuin  in  c.apitc  habc*. 
" Cur  mcbiiidiolia  assidua,  crebrisque  dcliramcinUs  vcxcniur  corum  animi  ut 
desiptre  cogaiuur.  " Solcrs  quilibet  ariil'cx  insirunicnta  sua  diligcntissirac 

curat,  pcniccilos  pictor;  malleus  inewdesq;  taber  I’crrarius  ; miles  equos,  arm.a 
Venator,  a\iccps  aves,  & canes,  Cylliaram  Cytliarajdus,  he.  soli  musarum  my- 
st:e  tarn  negligcnics  .sunt,  ut  insirumenlum  illud  quo  mimdum  univerMim  nic- 
tiri  solen-,  >^piviium  scilicet,  pemlus  negligere  vide.mtui.  "Arcus  armu 

tibi  nun  sunt  imitanda  Dian;u.  Si  nunquam  cesses  tendere  molls  erit.  Ovid. 
t Epiiemcr.  s Contemplatio  cerebrum  cxsiccat  & cxiinguit  calorcm  naiura- 
lem,  unde  cerebrum  tVigidum  & siccuin  evadit  quod  est  inelancliolLcum.  Ac- 
tedit  ad  hoc,  quod  natura  in  ct;ntemplationi',  ( crebro  pioisus  cordi(i;  intenla, 
stomachum  hei)ar(j;  destituit,  unde  ex  aliment. s male  ctictis',  s.mguis  ciassus  Sz 
nigor  erticitur,  dum  nimio  otio  mcinbionini  Mi|)eitlui  vapu’.es  non  exJialam. 

' Cerebrum  cxsiccatur,  corpora  sensim  gi.acilcscunt. 

a\  3 add, 
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add,  that  hard  Students  are  commonly  troubled  with  Gouts, 
Catarrhes,  Rhumes,  Cacexia,  Bradiopepsla,  bad  Eyes,  Stone, 
and  Collick,  ® Crudities,  Oppilations,  Vertigo,  Windes,  Con-, 
sumptions,  and  all  such  diseases  as  come  by  overmuch  sitting ; 
they  are  most  part  lean,  dry,  ill  coloured,  spend  their  fortunes, 
lose  their  wits,  and  many  times  their  lives,  and  all  through  im- 
moderate pains,  and  extraordinary  studies.  If  you  will  not  be- 
lieve the  truth  of  this,  look  upon  great  Tostatus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas’s  Works,  and  tell  me  whether  those  men  took  pains  ? 
peruse  Austin,  Hierom,  &c.  and  many  thousands  besides. 

“ Qui  cupit  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 

Malta  tulit,  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  & alsit.” 

He  that  desires  this  wished  goal  to  gain, 

Must  sweat  and  freeze  before  he  can  attain, 

« 

and  labor  hard  for  it.  So  did  Seneca,  by  his  own  confession, 
ep.  8.  “ ‘ Not  a day  that  I spend  idle,  part  of  the  night  I keep 

mine  eyes  open,  tired  with  waking,  and  now  slumbring  to 
their  continual  task.”  Hear  Tully  pto  Arckia  Poeta:  “ whilst 
others  loytered,  and  took  their  pleasures,  he  was  continually  at 
his  book,”  so  they  do  that  will  be  Scholars,  and  that  to  the 
hazard  (I  say)  of  their  healths,  fortunes,  wits,  and  lives.  How 
much  did  Aristotle  and  Pthlemy  spend  ? iinius  regni precium 
they  say,  more  then  a King’s  ransom  ; how  many  crowns  per 
annum,  to  perfect  arts,  the  one  about  his  History  of  Creatures, 
the  other  on  his  Almagest  ? How  much  time  did  I’hebet  Ben- 
chorat  employ,  to  finde  out  the  motion  of  the  eight  sphear  ? 
forty  years  and  more,  some  write:  how  many  poor  Scholars 
have  lost  their  wits,  or  become  Dizards,  neglecting  all  worldly 
affairs  and  their  own  health,  wealth,  esse  and  bene  esse,  to 
gain  knowledg  ? for  which,  after  all  their  pains  in  their  world’s 
esteem  they  are  accounted  ridiculous  and  silly  Fools,  Idiots, 
Asses,  and  (as  oft  they  are)  rejected,  contemned,  derided,  dot- 
ing, and  mad.  Look  for  examples  in  Hildislieim  spicel.  2.  de 
mania  A delirio  : read  Trincavellius  L 3 consil.  36.  c.  17. 
Montanus  co??,vz7.  233.  "Garceus  de  Jiidic.  gemt.  cap.  33. 
Mercurialis  consil.  86.  cap  25.  Prosper  -'Calenius  in  his 
Book  de  atrd  bile : Go  to  Bedlam  and  ask.  Or  if  they  keep 

* Studios!  sunt  Caccctici  & nunquam  bene  cnlorati,  propter  dcbilitatcm  diges- 
tive: facultatis,  multiplicantur  in  iis  superfluitates,  Jo.  Voschius  parte  ‘2.  cap.  5. 
de  peste.  ‘ Nullus  inilii  per  otium  dies  e.xit,  partem  noctis  studiis  dedico, 

non  vero  somno,  sed  oculos  vigilia  fatigatos  cadentesque,  in  operam  detineo. 

" Johannes  Hanuschius  Boherqus.  nat.  1516.  emditus  vir,  ninuis  .smdiis  in  Flire- 
nesin  incidit.  Montanos  instances  in  a Frenchman  of  Tolosa.  C.irdinalis 

Caecius  5 ob  laborem,  vigiliam,  & diulurna  studia  facius  Melancholicus. 
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their  wits,  yet  they  are  esteemed  scrubs  and  fools  by  reason  of 
their  carriage  : “ after  seven  years  study” 

“ statua  taciturnius  exit, 

Plerumque  & risum  populi  quatit.” 

Because  they  cannot  ride  an  horse,  which  every  Clown  can  do ; 
salute  and  court  a Gentlewoman,  carve  at  Table,  chringe,  and 
make  congies,  which  every  common  Swasher  can  do,  ^ hos 
populits  ridet,  S(c.  they  are  laughed  to  scorn,  and  accompted 
silly  fools  by  our  Gallants.  Yea  many  times,  such  is  their 
misery,  they  deserve  it : “ a meer  Scholar,  a meer  Ass, 

^ Obstipo  capite,  & figentes  lumine  terram, 

Murmura  cum  secum,  & rabiosa  silentia  rodunt, 

Atque  experrecto  trutinantur  verba  labello, 

yEgroti  veteris  meditantes  somnia,  gigni 

f)e  nihilo  nihilum ; in  nihilum  nil  posse  revertl,” 

who  do  lean  awry 

* Their  heads  piercing  the  earth  with  a fixt  eye  ; 

When  by  themselves  they  griaw  their  rnurmuring. 

And  furious  silence,  as  ^twere  ballancing 
Each  word  upon  their  out-stretcht  lip,  and  w'hen 
They  meditate  the  dreams  of  old  sick  men. 

As,  ” Out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  be  brought; 

And  that  which  is,  can  ne^re  be  turn’d  to  nought,” 

I 

Thus  they  go  commonly  meditating  unto  thetnselves,  thus 
they  sit,  such  is  their  action  and  gesture.  Fulgosus  8,  c,l. 
makes  mention  how  Th.  Aquinas  supping  with  King  Lewis,  of 
France,  upon  a sudden  knocked  his  fist  upon  the  table,  and 
cryed,  conclusum  est  contra  MamcJueos.,  his  wits  were  a 
woolgathering,  as  they  say,  and  his  head  busied  about  other 
matters,  when  he  perceived  his  error,  he  was  much  ‘‘abashed. 
Such  a story  there  is  of  Archimedes  in  Vitruvius,  that  having 
found  out  the  means  to  know  how  much  gold  was  mingled 
with  the  silver  in  King  Hieron’s  crown,  ran  naked  forth  of  the 
bath  and  cryed  I have  found  : “ ' and  was  commonly  so 

intent  to  his  studies,  that  he  never  perceived  what  was  done 
about  him  : when  the  City  was  taken,  and  the  souldiers  now 
ready  to  rifle,  his  house,  he  took  no  notice  of  it.’*  S.  Bernard 
rode  all  day  long  by  the  Lemnian  lake,  and  asked  at  last  where 
he  was,  Marullus  Lib.  2.  cap,  4.  It  was  Democritus  carriage 

y PcTS.  Sat.  .3.  Tliey  cannot  fiddle  ; but  as  Thcmistocles  said,  he  could  make 
a .small  town  become  a great  City.  • Pers.  Sat.  Ingenium  sibi  quod 

van.as  desumpsit  Athenas  ic  septem  studiis  annos  dedit,  insenuitq.ue.  Libris 
curb  staiua  taciturnius  exit,  Pleninque  & risu  populum  quatit,  Hor.  ep.  1.  lib.  2. 
* Translated  by  M.  B.  Holiday.  •*  Thomas  rubore  confusus  dixit  sc  de  argu- 

mento  cogitasse.  • Plutarch.  vit&  Marcclli,  Nec  sensit  urbem  captam,  ncc 
milites  in  domum  irruentes,  adeo  intentus  studiis,  &c. 
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alone  that  made  the  Abclerltes  suppose  him  to  have  been  mad, 
and  send  for  Hippocrates  to  cure  him  : if  he  liad  been  in  any 
solemn  company,  he  would  upon  all  occasions  fall  a laughing. 
Theophrastus  saith  as  much  of  Heraclitus,  for  that  he  conti- 
nually wept,  and  Laertius  of  Menedemus  Lampsacus,  because 
he  ran  like  a mad  man,  ^ saying,  “ he  came  from  hell  as  a Spie, 
to  tell  the  devils  what  mortal  men  did.”  Your  greatest  Stu- 
dents are  commonly  no  better,  silly,  soft  fellows  in  their  out- 
ward behaviour,  absurd,  ridiculous  to  others,  and  no  whit  ex- 
perienced in  worldly  business;  they  can  measure  the  heavens, 
range  over  the  world,  teach  others  wisdom,  and  yet  in  bargains 
and  contracts  they  are  circumvented  by  every  base  Tradesmari. 
Are  not  these  men  fools  ? and  how  should  they  be  otherwise, 
“ but  as  so  many  Sots  in  Schools,  when  (as  s he  well  observed) 
they  neither  hear  nor  see  such  things  as  are  commonly  practised 
abroad?”  how  should  they  get  experience,  by  what  means? 
“ I knew  in  my  time  many  Scholars,”  saith  ^Eneas  Sylvius 
(in  an  Epistle  of  his  to  Gasper  Scitick  Chancelor  to  the  Em- 
peror) “ excellent  well  learned,  but  so  rude,  so  silly,  that 
they  had  no  common  civility,  nor  knew  how  to  manage  their 
domestick  or  publike  affairs.”  “ Paglarensis  was  amazed,  and 
said  his  Farmer  had  surely  cozened  him,  when  he  heard  him 
tell  that  his  Sow  had  eleven  Pigs,  and  his  Ass  had  but  one 
Foal.”  To  say  the  best  of  this  Profession,  I can  give  no  other 
testimony  of  them  in  general,  than'  that  of  Pliny  of  Isffius  ; 
“ ' He  is  yet  a Scholler,  than  which  kinde  of  men  there  is 
nothing  so  simple,  so  sincere,  none  better,  they  are  most  part 
harmless,  honest,  upright,  innocent,  plain  dealing  men.” 

Now  because  they  are  commonly  subject  to  such  hazards, 
and  inconveniences,  as  dotage,  madness,  simplicity,  &c.  Jo. 
Voschius  would  have  good  Schollers  to  be  highly  rewarded, 
and  had  in.  some  extraordinary  respect  above  other  men,  “ to 
have  greater  privileges  than  the  rest,  that  adventure  them- 
selves and  abbreviate  their  lives  for  the  publike  good.”  But 
our  Patrons  of  I.earning  are  so  far  now  adays  from  respecting 
the  Muses,  and  giving  that  honor  to  Scholars,  or  reward  whicli 
they  deserve,  and  are  allowed  by  those  indulgent  privileges  of 

Sub  Furifc  larvi  circumivit  urbein,  dirtitans  se  cxploratorem  ab  inferis  vc- 
uisse,  dclaturum  damonibus  mortalium  pcccata.  s Fetrouius.  I'.go  arbitror 
in  scholis  stultissimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  corum  quae  in  usu  habemus  aut  and  unt 
aut  vident.  Kovi  meis  diebus,  plerosque  studiis  literarum  deditos,  qui  dis- 

ciplinis  admodrrm  ahundabant,  sed  si  nihil  civilitatis  habent,  ncc  rein  publ. 
nec  domesticam  regcre  norant.  Suipuit  Paglarensis  & funi  vilicum  aecusavit, 
qui  sucm  feetam  undccim  porcellos,  asinam  unum  duntaxat  pullum  cnixam  rc- 
tulcrat.  'Lib.  1.  Epist.  3.  Adhuc  stholasticus  lantum  cst ; quo  gencre  ho- 
rpinum,  niltil  aut  esl  simplicius,  aut  sinccrius  aut  melius.  Jure  privilcgi- 

andi,  qui  ob  commune  bonum  abbreviant  sibi  vitani. 
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many  noble  Princes,  that  after  all  their  pains  taken  in  the  Uni- 
versities, cost  and  charge,  expences,  irksom  hours,  laborious 
tasks,  wearisome  days,  dangers,  hazards,  (barred  interim  from 
all  pleasures  which  other  men  have,  mewed  up  like  Hawks  all 
their  lives)  if  they  chance  to  wade  through  them,  they  shall 
in  the  end  be  rejected,  contemned,  and  which  is  their  greatest 
misery,  driven  to  their  shifts,  exposed  to  want,  poverty,  and 
beggery.  I'hcir  familiar  attendants  are, 

* Pallentes  morbi,  luctus,  curseque  laborque 
Et  inetus,  & malesuada  fames,  & turpis  egestas, 

Terribiles  visa  formae” — 

Grief,  labor,  care,  pale^'sickness,  miseries. 

Fear,  filthy  poverty,  hunger  that  cries. 

Terrible  Monsters  to  be  seen  with  eyes." 

If  there  were  nothing  else  to  trouble  them,  the  conceit  of 
this  alone  were  enough  to  make  them  all  melancholy.  Most 
other  drades  and  Professions,  after  some  seven  years  PrentisHip, 
are  enabled  by  their  Craft  to  live  of  themselves.  A Merchant  ad- 
ventures his  goods  at  sea,  and  though  his  hazard  be  great,  yet 
if  one  bhip  return  of  four,  he  likely  makes  a saving  Voyage.  An 
Husbandman’s  gains  are  almost  certain  ; qiiibus  ipse  Jupiter 
nocere  non  potest  (’tis  fCato’s  Hyperbole,  a great  husband  him- 
self) ; onely  Schollers  methinks  are  most  uncertain,  unre- 
spected, sul)ject  to  all  casualties,  and  hazards.  For  first,  not 
one  of  a many  proves  to  be  a Scholler,  all  are  not  capable  and 
docile,  ^ e.v  omni  ligno  non  fit  Merciirius  : we  can  make  Ma- 
jors and  Officers  every  year,  but  not  Scholars:  Kings  can  in- 
vest Knights  and  Barons,  as  Sigesmond  the  Emperor  confessed; 
Universities  can  give  degrees;  and  Tuquod  es,  e populo  qiiiti-^ 
bet  esse  potest;  hut  he  nor  they,  nor  all  the  woild  can  give 
Learning,  make  Philosopliers,  Artists,  Orators,  Poets;  wc 
can  soon  say,  as  Seneca  well  notes,  O virum  bonmn,  6 divi- 
tem,  point  at  a rich  man,  a good,  an  happy  man,  a proper 
man,  siunptuose  ves/itiun,  Ca/ainistratuni,  bene  o/enfon. 
viugno  temporls  impendio  constat  hccc  taiidatio,  b virum  ti/e- 
7'anu/i,  but ’tis  not  so  easily  performed  to  finde  out  a learned 
man.  Learning  is  not  so  quickly  got,  though  they  may  be 
willing  to  take  pains,  to  that  end  sufficiently  informed,  and 
liberally  maintained  bv  tlieir  Patrons  and  Parents,  yet  few  can 
compass  it.  (Jr  it  they  be  docile,  yet  all  men’s  wills  arc  not 
ansv.'crablc  to  their  wirs,  thay  can  apprehend,  but  will  not 
take  pains  ; tlicy  arc  either  seduced  by  bad  companions,  vet  in 

* Virg.  fi.  + Phitarcji.  vita  due  C(.Ttuin  agriculntinnis  lucnmi, 

4^'iioUiriiuii  limit  coii-u'.Ci  Sc  procoiu-ulci.  Kcx  S;  Pocia  ijuolanms  non  u..u  itur. 
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puellayn  wipingunt,  vel  in  poculum^  and  so  spend  their  time 
to  their  friends  grief  and  their  own  undoings.  Or  put  case  they 
be  studious,  industrious,  of  ripe  wits,  and  perhaps  good  capa- 
cities, then  how  many  diseases  of  body  and  minde  must  they 
encounter  ? No  labor  in  the  world  like  unto  study.  It  may  be, 
their  temperature  will  not  endure  it,  but  striving  to  be  excel- 
lent to  know  all,  they  lose  health,  wealth,  wit,  life  and  ail. 
Let  him  yet  happily  escape  all  these  hazards,  (ureis  intestinis, 
with  a body  of  Brass,  and  is  now  consummate  and  ripe,  he 
hath  profited  in  his  studies,  and  proceeded  with  all  applause : 
after  many  expences,  he  is  fit  for  preferment,  where  shall  he 
have  it  ? he  is  as  far  to  seek  it  as  he  was  (after  twenty  years 
standing)  at  the  first  day  of  his  coming  to  the  University.  For 
what  course  shall  he  take,  being  now  capable  and  ready? 
The  most  parable  and  easie,  and  about  which  many  are  im- 
ployed,  is  to  teach  a School,  turn  Lecturer  or  Curat,  and  for 
that  he  shall  have  Faulkner’s  wages,  ten  pound  per  annum,  and 
his  diet,  or  some  small  stipend,  so  long  as  he  can  please  his 
Patron  or  the  Parish  ; if  they  approve  him  not  (for  usually  they 
do  but  a year  or  two)  as  Inconstant,  as  they  that  cryed  “ Ho- 
sanna” one  day,  and  “ Crucifie  him”  the  other;  Servingman 
like,  he  must  go  look  a new  Master  ; if  they  do,  what  is  his  re- 
ward ? 

* Hoc  quoque  te  manet  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 
Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  alba  senectus.” 

Like  an  Ass,  he  wears  out  his  time  for  provender,  and  can 
shew  a stum  rod,  togam  tritam  laceram^  saith  f Hsedus,  an 
old  torn  gown,  an  ensign  of  his  infelicity,  he  hath  his  labor 
for  his  pain,  a modicum  to  keep  him  till  he  be  decrepit,  and 
that  is  all.  Grammaticus  non  est fodix,  S(c.  If  he  be  a 
trencher  Chaplain  in  a Gentleman’s  house,  as  it  befel  "'Euphor- 
mio,  after  some  seven  years  service,  he  may  perchance  have  a 
living  to  the  halves,  or  some  small  Rectory  with  the  moher  of 
the  maids  at  length,  a poor  kindswoman,  or  a crackt  Chamber- 
maid, to  have  and  to  hold  during  the  time  of  his  life.  But  if 
he  offend  his  good  Patron,  or  displease  his  Lady  Mistres  in  the 
mean  time, 

" Ducetiir  Planta  veliit  ictus  ab  Hercule  Cacus, 
Ponetui([ue  foras,  si  quid  tentaverit  unquani 
Hiscere” 

as  Hercules  did  by  Cacus,  he  shall  be  dragged  forth  of  doors 
by  the  heels,  away  with  him.  If  he  bend  his  forces  to  some 


Mat.  21.  ‘ Hor.  cp.  20.  1.  1.  f Lib.  1.  dc  contem.  amor, 

n Juv.  Sat.  5. 
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other  studies,  with  an  intent  to  be  a to  some  Noble 

man,  or  in  such  a place  with  an  Embassador,  he  shall  finde 
that  these  persons  rise  like  Prentiscs  one  under  another,  and  in 
so  many  Tradesmens  shops,  when  the  master  is  dead,  the  Fore- 
man of  the  shop  commonly  steps  in  his  place.  Now  for  Poets, 
Khetoritians,  Historians,  Philosophers,  ° Mathematitians,  So- 
phisters,  &c.  they  are  like  Grashoppers,  sing  they  must  in 
Summer,  and  pine  in  the  Winter,  for  there  is  no  preferment 
for  them.  Even  so  they  were  at  first,  if  you  will  beleeve  that 
pleasant  Tale  of  Socrates,  which  he  told  fair  Phsedrus  under  a 
Plane-tree,  ac  the  banks  of  the  river  Iseus  ; about  noon  when  it 
was  hot,  and  the  Grashoppers  made  a noise,  he  took  that 
sweet  occasion  to  tell  him  a Tale,  how  Grashoppers  were  once 
Scholars,  Musitians,  Poets,  &c.  before  the  Muses  were  born, 
and  lived  without  meat  and  drink,  and  for  that  cause  were  turned 
by  Jupiter  into  Grashoppers.  And  may  be  turned  again.  In 
Tijthoni  Cicadas,  aut  Lyciorum  ranas,  for  any  reward  I sec 
they  are  like  to  have  : or  else  in  the  mean  time,  I would  they 
could  live,  as  they  did,  without  any  viaticum,  like  so  many 
t Manucodiats  those  Indian  Birds  of  Paradise,  as  we  commonly 
call  them,  those  I mean  that  live  with  the  Air,  and  dew  of 
Eleaven,  and  need  no  other  food  ; for  being  as  they  are,  their 
“ * Rhetorick  onley  serves  them  to  curse  their  bad  fortunes,’* 
and  many  of  them  for  want  of  means  are  driven  to  hard  shifts  ; 
from  Grashoppers  they  turn  Humble-Bees  and  Wasps,  plain 
Parasites,  and  make  the  Muses,  Mules,  to  satisfie  their  him-  ' 
ger  starved  panches,  and  get  a meal’s  meat.  To  say  truth,  ’tis 
the  common  fortune  of  most  Scholars,  to  be  servile  and  poor, 
to  complain'  pittifully,  and  lay  open  their  w’^ants  to  their  re- 
spectless Patrons,  as  fGardandoth,  as  JXilander,  and  many 
others  : And  which  is  too  common  in  those  Dedicatory  F'pis- 
tles,  for  hope  of  gain,  to  lye,  flatter,  and  with  hyperbolical 
elogiums  and  commendations,  to  magnifie  and  extol  an  illite- 
rate unworthy  Idiot,  for  his  excellent  vertues,  whom  they 
should  rather,  as  ‘‘  Machiavel  observes,  vilifle,  and  rail  at  down 
right  for  his  most  notorious  villanies  and  vices.  So  they  pros- 
titute themselves  as  Fidlers,  or  mercenary  Tiadesmen,  to  serva 
great  mens  turns  for  a small  reward.  Tliey  arc  like  § Indians, 
they  have  store  of  gold,  but  know  not  the  worth  of  it : for  1 
am  of  Syncsius’ opinion,  “ 'KingHieron  got  more  by  Simo- 

" Ars  colit  ayra.  p Aldrovandus  de  Avibus  1.  1?.  Gosner,  &c.  * Idtcr.'s 

habtn,  (jiif.-is  >ibi  h fortiinx  sua;  inalcdicant.  Sat.  Mniip.  -j-  Lih.  dc  libiis 

Proprus  fob  21.  + Prx:tat  translat.  Hutarcb.  <i  Polit.  dispiu.  laudibiis  cxiol- 

Junt.  cos  ac  si  viruitibus  poll-jrent  cjuos  ob  infinita  scc-lcra  po'ius  vitupcrare 
oportcrct.  § Or  as  horses  know  not  tlieir  sticngili,  the-y  consider  iioi  llu  ir  own 

u orth.  ' Pliira  c>:  Simoaidis  lanuliaritato  Hitroa  contcnuuUis  esi,  lUi.un  ex 

llicroius  Simonides. 
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nides’  acquaintance,  then  Simonides  did  by  his  P’  they  have 
thejr  best  education,  good  institution,  sole  qualification  from 
us,  and  when  they  have  done  well,  their  honor  and  immor- 
tality from  us ; we  are  the  living  tombs,  registers,  and  as  so 
many  trumpeters  of  their  fames  : what  was  Achilles  without 
Homer?  Alexander  without  Arian  and  Curtius?  who  had 
known  the  Caesars,  but  for  Suetonius  and  Dion? 

* Vixerunt  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi:  sed  oinhes  illachrymabiles 
Urgentur,  iguotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro.'” 

they  are  more  beholden  to  Scholars,  then  Scliolars  to  them  ; 
but  they  under-value  themselves,  and  so  by  those  great  men 
are  kept  down.  Let  them  have  that  Encyclopaedian,  all  the 
learning  in  the  world;  they  must  keep  it  to  themselves,  “ flive 
in  base  esteem,  and  starve,  except  they  will  submit,”  as  Bu- 
daeus  well  hath  it,  “ so  many  good  parts,  so  many  ensigns  of 
Arts,  vertnes,  be  slavishly  obnoxious  to  some  illiterate  Poten- 
tate, and  live  under  his  insolent  Worship,  or  Honor,  like  Pa- 
rasites,^’ S.ui  tanqiULin  mures  alienum  panem  comedunt.  For 
to  say  truth,  artes  hce  non  sunt  Lucrativ^e,  as  Guido  Bonat 
that  great  Astrologer  could  fore-see,  they  be  not  gainful  Arts 
these,  sed  esurienies  K famelic^e^  but  poor  and  hungiy. 

X Dat  Galenus  opes,  dat  Jiistinianus  honores, 

Sed  genus  & species  cogitur  ire  pedes 

The  rich  Physitian,  honor’d  Lawyers  ride, 

Whil’st  the  poor  Scholar  foots  it  by  their  side. 

Poverty  Is  the  Muses  Patrimony,  and  as  that  Poetical  divinity 
teacheth  us,  when  Jupiter’s  daughters  were  each  of  them  mar- 
ried to  the  Gods,  the  Muses  alone  were  left  solitary,  Helicon 
forsaken  of  all  Suters,  and  I believe  it  was,  because  they  had 
no  portion. 

“ Calliope  longum  Ccclebs  cur  vixit  in  oevum  ? 

Nempe  niliil  dotis,  quod  numeraret,  erat.” 

Why  did  Calliope  live  so  long  a maid  ^ 

Because  she  had  no  dowry  to  be  paid. 

Ever  since  all  their  followers  are  poor,  forsaken  and  left  unto 
themselves.  In  so  much,  that  as  ^ Petronius  argues,  you  shall 

*Hor.  lib.  4.  od.  9.  f Inter  inertes  & Plcbcins  fere  jarct,  ultimiun  lo- 

fnm  liabcns,  nisi  totnrtis  virtutisque  insignia,  inrpitLM-,  obnoxic,  supparisitamio 
fascibns  subjecerit  protervse  insolentisquc  potentiae,  Lib.  1.  du  contempt,  rcruin 
fortuitarum.  % Buchanan,  cleg.  lib.  > In  Saiyricon.  intrat  scnc.\,  sed  cultu 
non  ita  spccio.sns,  ut  facile  aiiparerct  enm  hac  nota  literaium  css5,  quos  divitcs 
odisse  solent.  £gf>  inqmt  Pbeta  sum;  (,^nare  ergo  tam  male  vestitus  es  : Propter 
hoc  ip.sum;  ainoi  ingenii  neminem  tnupiam  divitem  fccil. 
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likely  know  them  by  their  clothes.  There  came,”  saith  he, 
“ by  chance  into  my  company%  a fellow  not  very  spruce  to 
look  on,  that  I could  perceive  by  that  note  alone  he  was  a 
Scholar,  whom  commonly  rich  men  hate : I asked  him  what 
he  was,  he  answered  ; a Poet;  I demanded  again  why  he  was 
so  ragged,  he  told  me  this  kinde  of  learning  never  made  any 
man  rich.” 

^ Qui  Pelago  credit,  magno  se  faenore  tollit,  • 

Qui  pugnas  & rostra  petit,  praecingitur  auro  : 

Vilis  adulator  picto  jacet  ebrius  ostro. 

Sola  pruinosis  horret  facundia  pannis.” 

A Alarchant’s  gain  is  great  that  goes  to  Sea, 

A Souldier  embossed  all  in  gold  : 

A Platterer  lyes  fox’d  in  brave  array, 

A Scholar  onely  ragged  to  behold. 

Ml  which  our  ordinary  Students,  right  well  perceiving  in  the 
Uiiiv'Brsities,  how  unprofitable  these  Poeticall,  Mathematical, 
and  Philosophical!  Studies  are,  how  little  respected,  how  few 
Patrons;  apply  themselves  in' all  haste  to  those  three  commo- 
dious Professions  of  Law,  Physick,  and  Divinity,  sharing  them- 
selves between  them,  “ rejecting  these  Arts  in  the  mean  time. 
History,  Philosophy,  Philology,  or  lightly  passing  them  over, 
as  pleasant  toyes  fitting  onely  table  talk,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  discourse.  They  are  not  so  behoveful : he  that  can  tell 
his  money  hath  Arithmetlck  enough:  He  is  a true  Geometri- 
tian,  can  measure  out  a good  fortune  to  himself;  A perfect 
Astrologer,  that  can  cast  the  rise  and  fall  of  others,  and  marke 
their  Lrrant  motions  to  his  own  use.  The  best  Opticksare,  to 
reflect  the  beams  of  some  great  men’s  favour  and  grace  to  shine 
upon  him.  He  is  a good  Engineer  that  alone  can  make  an  in- 
strument to  get  preferment,  lliis  was  the  common  Tenent 
and  practice  of  Poland,  as  Cromerus  observed  not  long  since, 
in  the  first  Book  of  his  History  ; their  Universities  were  gene- 
rally base,  not  a Philosopher,  a Mathematician,  an  Antiquary, 
&c.  to  be  found  of  any  note  amongst  them,  becausfe  they  had 
no  set  reward  or  stipend,  but  every  man  betook  himself  to  Di- 
vinity, hoc  solum  in  votis  habens,  opimum  sacerdotium,  a 
good  Parsonage  was  their  aim.  This  was  the  practice  of  some 
of  our  neer  neighbours,  as  * Lipsius  inveighs,  “ they  thrust 
their  children  to  tlie  study  of  Law  and  Divinity,  before  they  be 
informed  aright,  or  capable  of  such  studies.”  Scilicet  07iinibus 

' Petronius  Arbiter.  « Oppressus  paupertate  animus  niliil  cximium,  ant 
Co.  itare  potest,  amoinitatcs  littraruin,  aut  elegamiain,  qiioniam  nihil 
prjesirJii  jn  his  an  vitae  coininodum  videt,  primo  negligerc.  inox  odisse  inciiiit, 
ileus.  ■f  Epistol.  quaest.  lib.  4.  Kp.  21. 
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artilus  antistat  spes  ■ liicri,  &(  fovmosior  est  cumulus  auriy 
quayn  quicquid  Gru’Ci  Latinique  ddirantes  scripserimt.  Ex 
hoc  numero  delude  veniunt  ad  guhernacula  reipub.  intersunt 
prxsunt  consiliis  regum,  o pater,  o patria?  so  he  com- 
plained, and  so  may  others.  For  even  so  we  finde,  to  serve  a 
great  man,  to  get  an  Office  in  some  Bishop’s  Court  (to  practise 
m some  good  Town)  or  compass  a Benefice,  is  the  mark  we 
shoot  at,  as  being  so  advantagious,  the  high  way  to  preferment. 

Although  many  times,  for  ought  I can  see,  these  men  fail  as 
often  as  the  rest  in  their  projects,  and  are  as  usually  frustrate  of 
their  hopes.  For  let  him  be  a Doctor  of  the  Law,  an  excellent 
Civilian  of  good  worth,  where  shall  he  practise  and  expatiate  } 
Their  fields  are  so  scant,  the  Civil  Law  with  us  so  contracted 
with  Prohibitions,  so  few  Causes,  by  reason  of  those  all-devour- 
ing municipal  Laws,  quibus  nihil  illiteratius,  saith  Erasmus, 
an  illiterate  and  a barbarous  study,  (for  though  they  be  never  so 
well  learned  in  it,  I can  hardly  vouchsafe  them  the  name  of 
Scholers,  except  they  be  otherwise  qualified)  and  so  few  Courts 
are  left  to  that  profession,  such  slender  offices,  and  those  com- 
monly to  be  compassed  at  such  dear  rates,  that  I know  not  how 
an  ingenious  man  should  thrive  amongst  them.  Now  for  Phy- 
sitians,  there  are  in  every  Village  so  many  Mountebanks,  Em- 
pericks,  Quacksalvers,  Paracelsians,  as  they  call  themselves, 
Caucifici  iSf  sanicidte,  so  ^Clenard  tearms  them,  Wisards, 
Alcumists,  poor  Vicars,  cast  Apothecaries,  Physitians  men, 
Barbers,  and  Good  wives,  professing  great  skil,  that  I make 
great  doubt  how  they  shall  be  maintained,  or  who  shall  be 
their  Patients.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  of  both  sorts,  and 
some  of  them  such  Harpyes,  so  covetous,  so  clamorous,  so  im- 
pudent; and  as  he  said,  litigious  Idiots, 


‘‘  Quibus  loquacls  affatim  arrogantlas  est» 

Peritias  parum  aut  nihil, 

Nec  ullamica  literarii  sails, 

Crumenimulga  natio: 

Loquuteleia  turba,  litium  stropha?. 

Maligna  litigantium  cohors,  togati  vultures, 

Lavernse  alumni,  Agyrtae,  &c.” 

Which  have  no  skill  but  prating  arrogance. 

No  learning,  such  a purse-milking  nation : 

Gown’d  vultures,  theeves,  and  a litigious  rout 
Of  coseners,  that  haunt  this  occupation, 

that  they  cannot  well  tell  how  to  live  one  by  another,  but  as 
he  jested  in  the  Comedy  of  Clocks,  they  were  so  many,  ^ma- 
jor pars  populi  aridd  replant  fame,  they  are  almost  starved  a 


* Ciceron,  dial.  Epist.  lib.  2. 

» Plautus. 


r Ja.  Dousa  Epodon.  lib.  2.  car.  2. 
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great  part  of  them,  and  ready  to  dcvoure  their  fellowes,  * Et 
noxia  call  idit  ate  se  cor  riper  e,  such  a multitude  of  pettifoggers 
and  Empericks ; such  impostei's,  that  an  honest  man  knows 
not  in  what  sort  to  compose  and  behave  himself  in  their  society, 
to  carry  himself  with  credit  in  so  vile  a rout,  scientice  noynen^ 
tot  sumptibus  partum  ^ vigiliis,  projitcri  dispudeat,  post-- 
quayn,  &c. 

Last  of  all  to  come  to  our  Divines,  the  most  noble  professiori 
and  worthy  of  double  honor,  but  of  all  others  the  most  dis- 
tressed and  miserable.  If  you  will  not  believe  me,  hear  a brief 
of  it,  as  it  was  not  many  years  since  publikely  preached  at 
Paul’s  cross,  ^by  a grave  Minister  then,  and  now  a reverend 
Bishop  of  this  land,  “ We  that  are  bred  up  in  learning,  and 
destinated  by  our  Parents  to  this  end,  we  suffer  our  childhood 
in  the  Grammer  school,  w'hich  Austin  calls  magnayn  tyran- 
nideytiy  Si  grave  7nalum,  and  compares  it  to  the  torments  of 
inartyrdome;  when  we  come  to  the  University,  if  we  live  of 
the  Colledge  allowance,  as  Phalaris  objected  to  the  Leontines, 
x'av  rivv  -7r?Av  jo  (poCtt,  needy  of  all  things  but  hun- 
ger and  fear,  or  if  we  be  maintained  but  partly  by  our  Parents 
cost,  do  expend  in  unnecessary  maintainance,  books  and  de- 
grees, before  we  come  to  any  perfection,  five  hundreth  pounds, 
or  a thousand  marks.  If  by  this  price  of  the  expence  of  time, 
our  bodies  and  spirits,  our  substance  and  patrimonies,  we  cannot 
purchase  those  small  rewards,  which  are  ours  by  law,  and  the 
right  of  inheritance,  a poor  Personage,  or  a Vicarige  of  50l, 
per  annum,  but  we  must  pay  to  the  Patron  for  the  lease  of  a life 
(a  spent  and  oiit-worne  life)  either  in  annual  pension,  or  above 
tlie  rate  of  a copy-hold,  and  that  with  the  hazard  and  loss  of 
our  souls,  by  simony  and  perjury,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  our 
spiritual  preferments,  in  esse,  and  posse,  both  present  and  to 
come.  What  father  after  a while  will  be  so  improvident,  to 
bring  up  his  son  to  his  great  charge,  to  this  necessary  beggery  ? 
What  Christian  will  be  so  irreligious,  to  bring  up  his  son  in 
that  course  of  life,  which  by  all  probability  and  necessity,  cogit 
ad  turpia,  enforcing  to  sin,  will  entangle  him  in  simony 
and  perjury,”  when  as  the  Poet  saith,  Invitatiis  ad  hcec  ali- 
quisdeponte  negabit:  “ a begger’s  brat  taken  from  the  bridge 
where  he  sits  a begging,  if  he  knew  the  inconvenience,  had 
cause  to  refuse  it.  ’ This  being  thus,  have  not  we  fished  fair 
all  this  while,  that  are  initiate  Divines,  to  findc  no  better  fruits 
of  our  labors,  hoc  cst  cur  palles,  cur  quis  no?i  prandeat  hoc 
tst  ? do  we  macerate  our  selves  for  this  ? Is  it  for  this  we  rise 

♦ Bare.  Argenis  lib.  3.  » Job.  Howgon  4 Novembris  1.‘397.  the  Sermon  w.ts 

primed  by  Arnold  Hauedd.  » I'ers.  Sat.  :i. 
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so  early  all  the  year  long  ? “ ^ Leaping  (as  he  salth)  out  of  our 
beds^  when  we  hear  the  bell  ring,  as  if  we  had  heard  a thun- 
derclap.” If  this  be  all  the  respect,  reward  and  honor  we  shall 
range  leves  calamos,  U,  scinde  Thalia  Libellos  : let 
us  give  over  our  bookes,  and  betake  our  selves  to  some  other 
course  of  life  ? to  what  end  should  we  study  ? ^ ^idd  me  lit- 
terulas  stulti  dociiere  parenies.,  what  did  our  parents  meane 
to  make  us  sch oilers,  to  be  as  far  to  seek  of  preferment  after 
twenty  years  study,  as  we  were  at  first ; why  do  we  take  such 
pains?  Quid  tantum  insanis  juvat  impallescere  chartis?  If 
there  be  no  more  hope  of  reward,  no  better  encouragement,  I 
say  again,  Frange  leves  calamos,  di  scinde  Thalia  libellos; 
lets  turne  souldiers,  sell  our  books,  and  buv  Swords,  Guns, 
and  Pikes,  or  stop  bottles  with  them,  turne  our  Philosopher’s 
gownes,  as  Cleanthes  once  did,  into  millers  coats,  leave  all 
and  rather  betake  ourselves  to  any  other  course  of  life,  than  to 
continue  longer  in  this  misery.  Tree  slat  dentiscalpia  ra- 

dere,  ijiidm  literariis  monumentis  magnatum  favorem  emen- 
dicare. 

Yea,  but  me  thinkes  I hear  some  man  except  at  these  words,' 
that  though  this  be  true  which  I have  said  of  the  estate  of 
Schollers,  and  especially  of  Divines,  that  it  is  miserable  and 
distressed  at  this  time,  that  the  Church  suffers  shipwrack  of 
her  goods,  and  that  they  have  just  cause  to  complain  ; there  is 
a fault,  but  whence  proceeds  it  ? If  the  cause  were  justly  ex- 
amined, it  would  be  retorted  upon  ourselves,  if  we  were  cited 
at  that  Tribunal  of  truth,  we  should  be  found  guilty,  and  not. 
able  to  excuse  it.  That  there  is  a fault  among  us,  I confess, 
and  were  there  not  a buyer,  there  would  not  be  a seller : but 
t©  him  that  will  consider  better  of  it,  it  will  more  than  mani- 
festly appear,  that  the  fountain  of  these  miseries  proceeds  from 
these  griping  Patrons.  In  accusing  them,  I do  not  altogether 
excuse  us  ; both  are  faulty,  they  and  we  : yet  in  my  judgment, 
theirs  is  the  greater  fault,  more  apparent  causes  and  much  to 
' be  condemned.  For  my  part,  if  it  be  not  with  me  as  I would, 
or  as  it  should,  I do  ascribe  the  cause,  as  Cardan  did  in  the 
like  case  ; meo  infortiinkd potiils  quam  illorum  sceleriy  to 
J mine  own  infelicity,  rather  than  their  naughtiness  : Although 
I have  been  baffled  in  my  time  by  some  of  them,  and  have  as 
just  cause  to  complain  as  another : or  rather  Indeed  to  mine  ' 

*E  Iccto  exsilientes,  ad  subitum  lintinnabuli  plausnm  quasi  fulminc  territi.  1. 
Mart.  Mart.  -(•  Sat.  Menip.  ' Lib  3.  de  cons.  ;[  I had  no  money,, 

T wanted  impudence,  I could  not  sc.amble,  temporize,  dissemble:  non  pran- 
deret  olus,  &c.  vis  dicam,  ad  palpandum  & adulandum  penjtus  insulsus,  re- 
cudi  non  possum,  jam  senior  ut  sim  talis,  & iingi  nolo,  utcunque  male  cedat 
in  rem  meam  & ubscurus  indc  delitcscam. 
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own  negligence;  for  I was  ever  like  thatyVIexdnder  in  "’-Plutarch, 
Crassus  his  tutor  in  Philosophy,  who,  though  he  lived  many 
years  familiarly  with  rich  Crassus,  was  even  as  poor  when  from, 
(which  many  wondred  at)  as  when  he  came  hrst  to  him;  he 
never  asked,  the  other  never  gave  him  any  thing;  when  he  tra- 
velled with  Crassus  he  borrowed  an  hat  of  him,  at  his  returne  re- 
: stored  it  again.  I have  had  some  such  noble  friends  acquaintance 
and  Scholiers,  but  most  part,  (common  courtesies  and  ordinary 
respects  excepted)  they  and  I parted  as  we  met,  they  gave  me 
as  much  as  I requested,  and  tliat  was  — And  as  Alexander  ab 
Alexandro  Genial,  dier.  1.  6.  c.  16.  made  answer  to  Hiero- 
nimus  Massainus,  that  wondred,  (jiium  phtres  ignavos  igno- 
biles  ad  dignitates  S(  sacerdoiia  proinotos  quofidie  videret, 
when  other  men  rose,  still  he  was  in  the  same  state,  eodem 
' tenor e U,  fovliind  eid  mercedem  lahorum  stiuliorumque  t/e- 
beri  putaret,  whom  he  thought  to  deserve  as  well  as  the  rest. 
He  made  answer,  that  he  was  content  with  his  present  estate, 
was  not  ambitious,  and  although  objurgahundus  sitam  segni- 
tiem  accusaret,  cum  obscure  sortis  homines  ad  sacerdotia 
pontijicatus  evectos  S(c.  he  chid  him  for  his  backwardness,  yet 
he  was  still  the  same  : and  for  my  part  (though  I be  not  worthy 
perhaps  to  carry  Alexander’s  books)  yet  by  some  overweening 
and  wellwishing  friends,  the  like  speeches  have  been  used  to 
me  ; but  I replied  still  with  Alexander,  that  I had  enough,  and 
more  peradyenture  then  I deserved;  and  with  Libanius  Sophis- 
ta,  that  rather  chose  (when  honours  and  offices  by  the  Emperor 
were  offered  unto  him)  to  be  tails  Sophista^  quani  tails  Ma- 
gisiratus.  I had  as  live  be  still  Democritus  junior,  and  privus 
privatus,  simihijam  daretur  optio,  quam  tails /ortasse  Doc- 

(07  ^ tails  Doniiniis. Sed  quorsiwi  fitec?  For  the  rest  ’tis  on 

^oxh.  f acinus detestandiim,  to  buy  and  sell  livings,  to  de- 

tain fiom  the  Church,  that  which  God’s  and  men’s  Laws  have 
bestowed  on  it,  but  in  them  most,  and  that  from  the  covetous- 
ness and  ignorance  of  sucl<  as  are  interested  in  this  business  ; I 
name  covetousness  in  the  first  place,  as  the  root  of  all  these  mis- 
chicfes,  which,  Achan  like,  compels  them  to  commit  sacriledge, 
and  to  make  Simoniacal  compacts,  (and  what  not)  to  their  own 
ends,  Ghat  kindles  God’s  wrath,  brings  a plague,  vengeance, 
and  an  heavy  visitation  upon  themselves  and  others.  Some  out 
of  that  insatiable  desire  of  filthy  lucre,  to  be  enriched,  care  not 
ow  they  come  by  it  per  fas  hk  nejas,  hooke  or  crook,  so  they 

• when  they  have  with  riot  and  prodigality 

tinliezdlcd  their  estates,  to  recover  themselves,  make  a prey  of 

«um judicarc  potest  utrum  pauperior  cum  primo  ad  Cras- 
rriic4riT,u  oeum  hahem  iratum,  siljicpie  mortem  ajtcrna  acnuirunt,  aliis 

fHis^abilem  ruinam.  Serrarius  in  Josuam,  7.  turipidcs. 

VoL.  I.  Y 
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the  Churc^h,  robbing  it,  as  s Julian  the  Apostate  did,  spollc 
Parsons  of  their  revenews  (in  keeping  halfe  back,''  as  a great 
man  amongst  us  observes  :)  “ and  that  maintenance  on  which 
they  should  live  by  meanes  whereof.  Barbarism  is  increased, 
and  a great  decay  of  Christian  Professors:  for  who  wil  apply 
himselfe  to  these  divine  studies,  his  son,  or  friend,  when  after 
great  pains  taken,  they  shall  have  nothing  whereupon  to  live  ? 
But  with  what  event  do  they  these  things  ? 

* Opesque  toils  viribus  venamini, 

At  inde  messis  accidit  miserrima. 

They  toyle  and  moyle,  but  what  reap  they  ? They  are  com- 
monly unfortunate  families  that  use  it,  accursed  in  their  pro- 
genie, and,  as  common  experience  evinceth,  accursed  themselves 
in  all  their  proceedings.  “ With  what  face  (as  ' he  quotes  out  of 
Aust.)  can  they  expect  a blessing  or  inheritance  from  Christ  in 
Heaven,  that  defraud  Christ  of  his  inheritance  here  on  earth  r” 
I would  all  our  Symoniacal  Patrons,  and  such  as  detain  Tithes, 
would  read  those  judicious  Tracts  of  S'  Henry  Spelman,  and  S' 
James  Sempill  Knights ; those  late  elaborate  and  learned 
Treatises  of  D' Tilflye,  and  Mr.  Momtague,  which  they  have 
written  of  that  subject.  But  though  they  should  read,  it 
would  be  to  small  purpose,  dames  licet  U.  mare  cash  Confun- 
das;  thunder,  lighten,  preach  hell  and  damnation,  tell  them 
’tis  a sin,  they  will  not  believe  it ; denounce  and  terrific,  they 
have  ^ cauterized  consciences,  they  do  not  attend,  as  the  in- 
chanted  Adder,  they  stop  their  ears.  Call  them  base,  irreligi- 
ous, prophane,  barbarous.  Pagans,  Atheists,  Epicures,  (as 
some  of  them  surely  are)  wdth  the  Bawd  in  Plautus,  £iige^  op- 
time, they  cry  and  applaud  themselves  with  that  Miser,  ' simu- 
lac  nunmws  contemplor  in  area  : say  what  you  will,  quociin- 
que  modo  rem  : as  a dog  barks  at  the  Moon,  to  no  purpose 
are  your  sayings : Take  your  Heaven,  let  them  have  money. 
A base  prophane  Epicurean,  Hypocritical  rout ; for  my  part, 
let  them  pretend  what  zeal  they  will,  counterfeit  Religion, 
blear  the  world’s  eyes,  bumbast  themselves,  and  stuffe  out  their 
greatness  with  Church  spoiles,  shine  like  so  many  Peacocks ; 
so  cold  is  my  charity,  so  defective  in  this  behalf,  that  I shall 
never  think  better  of  them,  then  that  they  are  rotten  at  core, 
their  bones  are  full  of  Epicurean  hypocrisie,  and  Atheistical 
marrow,  they  are  worse  then  Heathens.  For  as  Dionysius 
Halicarnasseus  observes  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  7.  Primum  locum, 

s Nicephorus  lib.  10.  cap.  5.  **  Lord  Cook  in  his  Reports,  second  part, 

fol.  44.  * Euripides.  * Sir  Henry  Spelman,  de  non  temcrandis  Ecclesiis. 

*'•  1 Tim.  42.  ‘ Hor.  Primum  locii  apud  omnes  gentes  habet  patri- 

tius  deoru  cultus,  Sc  geniorum,  nam  hunc  diutissime  custodlunt,  tarn  Grsci 
quam  Barbari,  Sec. 
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$(c.  “ Greekes  and  Barbarians  observe  all  religious  rites,  and 
dare  not  break  them  for  tear  of  offending  their  Gods  ; bat  our 
vSimoniacal  contracters,  our  senseless  Achans,  our  stupified  Pa- 
trons, fear  neither  God  nor  divel,  they  have  evasions  for  it,  it 
is  no  sin,  or  not  due  jure  divino^  or  if  a sin,  no  great  sin,  &c. 
And  though  they  be  daily  punished  for  it,  and  they  do  mani- 
festly perceive,  that  as  he  said.  Frost  and  Fraud  come  to  foul 
ends  ; yet  as  " Chrysostome  followes  it  Nulla  ex  panid  sit  cor- 
rection y quasi  adversis  malitia  hominum  provoceturn  crescit 
quotidie  quod  puniatur:  they  are  rather  worse  than  better, — 
iram  atque  animos  d crimine  sumimtn  and  the  more  they  are 
corrected,  the  moi  e they  offend:  but  let  them  take  their  course, 
° liode  caper  vites,  go  on  stil  as  they  begin,  ’tis  no  sin,  let 
them  rejoyce  secure,  God’s  vengeance  will  overtake  them  in 
the  end,  and  these  ill  gotten  goods,  as  an  Eagle’s  feathers,  will 
' consume  the  rest  of  their  substance  : It  is  aurimi  Tholosa- 
mwin  and  will  produce  no  better  effects.  ‘‘  Let  them  lay  it 
up  safe,  and  make  their  conveyances  never  so  close,  lock  and 
shut  door,”  saith  Chrysostome,  “ yet  fraud  and  Covetousness, 
two  most  violent  theev^es,  are  still  included,  and  a little  gain 
evill  gotten  will  subvert  the  rest  of  their  goods. The  Eagle 
in  .^sop,  seeing  a piece  of  flesh,  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed, 
swept  it  away  with  her  clawes,  and  carried  it  to  her  nest ; bur 
there  was  a burning  coal  stuck  to  it  by  chance,  which  una- 
wares consumed  her,  young  ones,  nest  and  altogether.  Let 
our  Symoniacal  Church-chopping  Patrons,  and  sacrilegious 
Harpyes,  look  for  no  better  success. 

A second  cause  is  ignorance,  and  from  thence  contempt,  suc- 
cessit  odium  in  liieras  ab  ignorantid  vulgi;  which ' Junius 
well  perceived  : this  hatred  and  contempt  of  learning  proceeds 
out  of  ‘Ignorance;  as  they  are  themselves  barbarous,  idiots, 
dull,  illiterate,  and  proud,  so  they  esteem  of  others. 

Sint  Mecaenates,  non  deerunt  Flacce  Marches 

Let  there  be  bountiful  Patrons,  and  there  will  be  painful  Schol- 
lers  in  all  Sciences.  But  when  they  contemn  Learning,  and 
think  themselves  sufficiently  qualified,  if  they  can  write  and 
read,  scamble  at  a piece  of  Evidence,  or  have  so  much  Latine 
as  that  Emperor  had,  “ qui  nescit  dissimulare,  iiescit  vivere, 
they  are  unfit  to  do  their  country  service,  to  performe  or  un- 

" Tom.  Is  de  stcril.  triu  annoru  sub  Elia  sermonc.  ° Ovid.  Fast.  p De 
male  quxsitis  vix  gaudet  i r ius  liaercs.  s Sirabo  lib.  4.  Geog.  ' Nihil 
facilius  opes  cvertet,  qu.am  avarida  & fraude  parta.  Et  si  enim  sera  addas  tali 
area"  & exteriore  janua  & vectc  earn  communias,  intus  tamen  fraudein  5c  avari- 
tJam,  &c.  In  5.  Corinth.  • Acad.  cap.  7.  ' Ars  neminem  habet  ini- 

^icu  prxtcr  ignoranttm.  “ He  that  cannot  dissemble  cannot  live. 

Y 2 dertake 
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dertake  any  action  or  Imployment,  which  may  tend  to  the  good 
of  a Common-wealth,  except  it  be  to  fight,  or  to  do  country 
Justice,  with  common  sense,  which  every  Yeoman  can  like- 
wise do.  And  so  they  bring  up  their  children,  rude  as  they  are 
themselves,  unqualified,  untaught,  uncivil  most  part.  * ^uis 
6 nostra  juventute  legitime  instituitur  Uteris  ? Quis  oratores 
aid  Philosophos  tangii  ? quis  historiam  legit ^ illam  7'erum 
agenclarum  quasi  animam  ? pra'cipitant  pa.rentes  vota  siia^ 
Kc.  ’twas  Lipsius’  complaint  to  his  illiterate  country-men,  it 
may  be  ours.  Now  shall  these  men  judge  of  a Scholler’s 
worth,  that  have  no  worth,  that  know  not  what  belongs  to  a 
student’s  labors,  that  cannot  distinguish  between  a true  scliol- 
ler  and  a drone  ? or  him  that  by  reason  of  a voluble  tongue,  a 
strong  voice,  a pleasing  tone,  and  some  trivantly  Polyanthean 
helps,  steales  and  gleans  a few  notes  from  other  men’s  Harvests, 
and  so  makes  a fairer  shew,  than  he  that  is  truly  learned  in- 
deed : that  thinks  it  no  more  to  preach,  than  to  speak,  “ ^ or  to 
run  away  with  an  empty  Cart  ; as  a grave  man  said : and  there- 
upon vilifie  us,  and  our  paines  ; scorne  us,  and  all  learning, 
y Because  they  are  rich,  and  have  other  meanes  to  live,  they 
think  it  concernes  them  not  to  know,  or  to  trouble  themselves 
wdth  it;  a fitter  taske  for  younger  brothers,  or  poor  men’s  sons, 
to  be  pen  and  Inkhorne  men,  pedantical  slaves,  and  no  whit 
beseeming  the  calling  of  a Gentleman,  as  Frenchmen  and  Ger- 
mans commonly  do,  neglect  therefore  all  humane  learning, 
what  have  they  to  do  with  it?  Let  Marriners  learn  Astronomy ; 
Merchants  Factors  study  Arithmetick ; Surveiers  get  them 
Geometry ; Spectacle-makers  Opticks  ; Landleapers  Geogra- 
phy ; Town-Clarks  Rhetorick,  what  should  he  do  with  a 
spade,  that  hath  no  ground  to  dig  ; or  they  with  Learning,  that 
have  no  use  of  it  ? thus  they  reason,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
let  Mariners,  Prentises,  and  the  basest  servants  be  .better  qua- 
lified than  themselves.  In  former  times.  Kings,  Princes,  and 
Emperors  were  the  only  Schollers,  excellent  in  ail  faculties. 

Julius  Caesar  mended  the  year,  and  writ  his  own  Com- 
mentaries, 


■f  media  inter  praella  semper, 


Stellarum  coslique  plagis,  superisque  vacavit.-” 


i 


Antonius,  Adrian,  Nero,  Seve.  Jul.  &c.  “ Michael  the  Em-, 
peror,  and  Isacius,  were  so.  much  given  to  their  studies,  that 


J 


Epist.  quest,  lib.  4.  epist.  21.  Lipsius.  * Dr.  King  in  his  last  lecture  on. 

Jonah,  sometimes  right  reverend' L.  Bishop  of  London.  r Quibus  opes  k, 

biium,  hi  barbaro  fastu  literas  contemnunt.  f Lucan,  lib.  3.  » Spar- 

tian.  Solicili  de  rebus  nimis.  * Nicet.  1.  Anal,  lumis  lucubrationum  sor- 

debant. 

no 
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no  base  fellow  would  take  so  much  pains  : Orion,  Perseus,  Al- 
phonsus,  Ptolorneus,  famous  Astronomers:  Sabor,  Mirhridates, 
I.ysimachus,  admired  Physilians : Plato’s  kings  all:  Eyax  that 
Arabian  Prince,  a most  expert  Jueller,  and  an  exquisite  Phi- 
losopher ; the  Kings  of  ^gypt  were  Priests  of  old,  chosen  and 
from  thence, — Idem  rex  hominum,  Phodnque  sacerdos : but 
those  heroical  times  are  past ; the  Muses  are  now  banished  in 
this  bastard  age,  ad  sordida.  iaguriola.,  to  meaner  persons,  and 
confined  alone  almost  to  Universities.  In  those  dales,  Schol- 
lers  were  highly  beloved,  ’’honoured,  esteemed;  as  old  Ennius 
by  Scipio  Africanus,  Virgil  by  Augustus  ; Horace  by  Meca:- 
nas  ; Princes  companions  ; dear  to  them,  as  Anacreon  to  Poly- 
crates ; Philoxenus  to  Dionysius,  and  highly  rewarded.  Alex- 
ander sent  Xenocrales  the  Philosopher  50.  talents,  because  he 
was  poor,  visu  rerum,  aut  cruditione  pr^estantes  mri,  mejisis 
olim  regum  adliibiti,  as  Philostratus  relates  of  Adrian  and 
Lampridius  of  Alexander  Severus  : famous  Clarkes  came  to 
these  Princes  Courts,  relut  in  Lyceum,  as  to  an  University, 
and  were  admitted  to  their  tables,  quasi  divuni  epulis  occum- 
he.ntes]  Archilaus  that  Macedonian  King  would  not  willingly 
sup  withoutEuripides,  (amongst  the  resthe  drank  to  him  at  supper 
one  night  and  gave  him  a cup  of  gold  for  his  pains)  delectatus 
poet(e  saavi  sermone ; and  it  was  fit  it  should  be  so  ; Because 
as  * Plato  in  his  Protagoras  well  saith,  a good  Philosopher  as 
much  excels  otlier  men,  as  a great  King  doth  the  Commons  of 
his  countiy  ; and  again,  ' quoniain  illis  nihil  deest,  inhume 
t’gere  solent,  A disciplinas  quas  projitentur,  soli  d contemptii 
rindicarc  possunf,  they  needed  not  to  beg  so  basely,  as  they 
compel  ' Schollers  in  our  times  to  complain  of  poverty,  or 
crouch  to  a rich  chufFe  for  a meale’s  meat,  but  could  vindicate 
themselves,  and  those  Arts  which  they  professed.  Now  they 
would  and  cannot : for  it  is  held  by  some  of  them,  as  an  axiome, 
that  to  keep  them  poor,  will  make  them  study  ; they  must  be 
dieted,  as  horses  to  a race,  not  pampered,  Alcndos  volunt, 
non  saginandns,  ne  melioris  mentis  fiammida  extinguatur ; 
a fat  bird  will  not  sing,  a fat  dog  cannot  hunt,  and  so  by  this 
depression  of  theirs,  ‘ some  want  mcanes,  others  will,  all  want 
^ incoiiragcment,  as  being  forsaken  almost ; and  generally  con- 
temned. ’'J'isan  old  saying,  iSint  Mecaniates,  nun  decrunt 

^ Grifmmatlds  olim  & dialcclicis  jurisque  ProfesSoribus,  qui  specimen  erudi- 
tion’s dedissent  eadem  dignitatis  insignia  decvcverut  Impcraiores,  <pi;lnis  orna- 
bat  hcroas.  Er;*.sn\.  cp.  J'>.  Fahio  cpis.  Vien.  * Piebus  vir  .V  PhilosopdiiivS 

magis  ijritistat  in.er  alios  homines,  (juam  ie.\'  incliuis  inu  v plebeios.  ' itein- 
sius  pixtat,  Poemalum.  ^ iitrvile  nonie  beliolaris  jam.  ’ ^ieneea. 

' Haud  l.u  ile  emeigunt,  &(;.  s Media  quod  noctis  ab  bora  sedisti  »jua  ne- 

mo laber,  qii.'.  nan.)  seiiehat,  qui  doc  et  oblicpio  lanam  deducere  terro  ; rara 
amen  merces.  Juv.  Sat.  7. 
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Flacce  Mar  ones  ^ and ’lls  a true  saying  still.  Yet  oftentimes 
I may  not  deny  it  the  main  fault  is  in  our  selves.  Our  Acade- 
micks  too  frequently  offend  in  neglecting  patrons,  as  * Erasmus 
well  taxeth,  or  making  ill  choice  of  them  ; negligimus  ohlatos 
aut  amplectimiir  parum  aptos,  or  if  we  get  a good  one,  oion 
stiidemus  mutuis  officiis  favorem  ejus  alere^  we  do  not  plye 
and  follow  him  as  we  should.  Idem  mihi  accidit  Adolescenti 
(saith  Erasmus)  acknowledging  his  fault,  ^ gravissime  pecca- 
vi,  and  so  may  f I say  my  self,  I have  offended  in  this,  and  so 
peradventure  have  many  others.  We  did  not  spondere  mag- 
natum  favoribus,  qui  coeperunt  nos  amplecti,  apply  ourselves 
with  that  readiness  we  should  : idleness,  love  of  liberty,  im- 
7/iodicus  amor  libertatis  effecit  ut  diu  cum  perjidis  amicis, 
as  he  confesseth,  hi.  pertinaci  pauperate  colliictarur,  bashful- 
ness, melancholy,  timourousness  cause  many  of  us  to  he  too 
backward  and  remiss.  So  some  offend  in  one  extream,  but  too 
m'kny  on  the  other,  we  are  most  part  too  forward,  too  solicit- 
ous, too  ambitious,  too  impudent ; We  commonly  complain 
deesse  Macenates,  of  want  of  encouragement,  want  of  meanes, 
when  as  the  true  defect  is  in  our  own  want  of  worth,  our  in- 
sufficiency : did  Maecenas  take  notice  of  Horace  or  Virgil  till 
they  had  shewed  themselves  first  ? or  had  Bavius  and  Mevius 
any  patrons } Egregium  specimen  dent,  saith  Erasmus,  let 
them  approve  themselves  worthy  first,  sufficiently  qualified  for 
learning  and  manners,  before  they  presume  or  irppudently  in- 
trude and  put  themselves  on  great  men  as  too  many  do,  with 
such  base  flattery,  parasitical  colloging,  such  hyperbolical  ele- 
gies they  do  usually  insinuat,  that  it  . is  a shame  to  hear  and  see. 
Immodicie  laudes  conciliant  incidiam,  potius  quam  laudeni, 
and  vain  commendations  derogate  from  truth,  and  we  think  in 
conclusion,  non  melius  de  laudato,  pejus  de  laudante,  ill  of 
both,  the  commender  and  commended.  So  we  offend,  but  the 
main  fault  is  in  their  harshness,  defect  of  patrons.  How  be- 
loved of  old,  and  how  much  respected  was  Plato  to  Dionysius  ? 
How  dear  to  Alexander  was  Aristotle,  Deraeratus  to  Philip,  So- 
lon to  CrjEsus,  Anexarcus  and  Trebatius  to  Augustus,  Cassius 
to  Vespatian,  Plutarch  to  Trajan,  Seneca  to  Nero,  Simonides 
to  Hieron  ? how  honored  ? 

Sed  ha»c  prius  ffiere,  nunc  recondita 
Senent  quiete,” 

those  dales  are  gone  ; 

Et  spes,  & ratio  studiorum  in  Caesare  tantum 

* Chil.  4.  Cent.  1.  adaj.  1.  f Had  I done  as  others  did,  put  my  self  !or- 
■vvard,  I might  have  happily  been  as  great  a man  as  many  of  my  equals. 

•‘  Catullus,  juven. 

As 
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As  he  said  of  old,  we  may  truly  say  now,  he  Is  our  Amulet, 
our  ■ Sun,  our  sole  comfort  and  refuge,  our  Ptolomy,  our  com- 
mon MzEcenas,  J^acobus  'uiuiiijiciis,  Jacobus  paciJiciiSy  mysta 
Musanim,  Rex  Platonicus : Grande  decus,  columenq;  nos- 
trum : A famous  Scholler  himself,  and  the  sole  Patron,  Pillar, 
and  sustainer  of  learning  : but  his  worth  in  this  kind  is  so  well 
known,  that  as  Paterculus  of  Cato,  Jam  ips-um  laudare  nefas 
sit : and  which  * Pliny  to  Trajan.  Sena  te  carni27ia^  hqnor- 
gue  ^ternus  annalium,  non  hrec  brevis  pudenda  prtedicatio 
colet.  But  he  is  now  gone,  the  Sun  of  ours  set,  and  yet  no 
night  followes, 

“ Sol  occubuit,  nox  nulla  sequuta  est,” 

We  have  such  another  in  his  room 
“ t aureus  alter/' 

Avulsus^  simili frondescit  virga  metallo^  and  long  may  he 
raign  and  flourish  amongst  us. 

Let  me  not  be  malitioiis,  and  lie  against  my  Genius,  I may 
not  denie,  but  that  we  have  a sprinkling  of  our  Gentry,  here, 
and  there  one,  excellently  well  learned,  like  those  Fuggeri  in 
Germany,  Dubartus,  Du  Plessis,  Sadael  in  France,  Picus  Mi- 
randula,  Schottus,  Barotius  in  Italy  ; 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto/' 

But  they  are  but  few  in  respect  of  the  multitude,  the  major  part 
(and  some  again  excepted,  that  are  indifferent)  are  wholly  bent 
for  Hawkes  and  hounds,  and  carried  away  many  times  with  in- 
temperate lust,  gaming  and  drinking.  If  they  read  a book  at 
anytime,  fsiquodest  interim  otii  d venatu^  pociilis,  alea^ 
scortis)  ’tis  an  English  Chronicle,  S‘  Pluon  of  Bordeaux, 
Amadis  de  Gaule,  &c.  a play-book,  or  some  pamphlet  of 
Newes,  and  that  at  such  seasons  only,  when  they  cannot  stir 
abroad,  to  drive  away  time,  ^ their  sole  discourse  is  dogs, 
hawks,  horses,  and  what  News  r If  some  one  have  been  a tra-r 
veller  in  Italy,  or  as  far  as  the  Emperor’s  Court,  wintered  in 
Orleance,  and  can  court  his  Mistris  in  broken  French,  wear  his 
clothes  neatly  in  the  newest  fashion,  sing  some  choice  Out- 
landish tunes,  discourse  of  Lords,  Ladies,  Townes,  Palaces, 
and  Cities,  he  is  compleat  and  to  be  admired  ; ^ Otherwise  he 
and  they  are  much  at  one  ; no  difference  betwixt  the  Master 
and  the  Man,  but  worshipful  titles  : wink  and  choose  betwixt 

‘ Nemo  cst  que  non  Phsbus  hir  nostcr,  sola  intu'tu  lubentiorem  reddat. 
* Panegyr.  •}•  Virgil.  Rarus  enim  ferme  sensus  communis  in  ill.> 

Fortuna.  Juv.  Sat.  8.  ' Quis  cnim  gencrosum  dixerit  hunc  qui  Inc)ignu5 

gcncrc,  & prxclarg  nomine  tantum,  Insignis.  juve.  Sat.  8. 
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him  that  sits  clown  (clothes  excepted)  and  him  that  holds  the 
Trencher  behind  him  : yet  these  men  must  he  our  Patrons,  our 
governors  too  sometimes,  statesmen,  magistrates,  noble,  great, 
and  wise  by  inheritance. 

Mistake  me  not  (I  say  again)  Vos  6 Patritius  sanguis,  you 
that  are  worthy  Senators,  Gentlemen,  I honor  your  names  and 
persons,  and  with  all  subraisseness,  prostrate  my  self  to  your 
censure  and  service.  There  are  amonst  you,  I do  ingeniously 
confess,  many  w’ell  deserving  Patrons,  and  true  patriots,  of  my 
knowledge,  besides  many  hundreds  which  1 never  saw,  no 
doubt,  or  heard  of,  pillars  of  our  coramon-we.dth,  whose  ^ 
worth,  bounty,  learning,  forvyardness,  true  zeal  in  Religion, 
and  good  esteem  of  all  Schollers,  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  all 
posterity  ; but  of  your  rank,  there  are  a deboshed,  corrupt,  co- 
vetous, illiterate  crew  again,  no  better  than  stocks,  merum  pe- 
CHS  (tester  Deum,  non  mihi  videri  dignos  ingenui  hominis  ap- 
pellatione)  barbarous  Thracians,  quis  ille  thrax  quihoc  neget? 
a sordid,  prophane,  pernicious  company,  irreligious,  impudent 
and  stupid,  1 know  not  what  Epithets  to  give  them,  enemies 
to  learning,  confounders  of  the  Church,  and  the  ruin  of  a 
common-wealth  ; Patrons  they  are  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  i 
put  in  trust  freely  to  dispose  of  such  Livings  to  the  Churches 
good  ; but  (hard  taske  masters  they  prove)  they  take  aw^ay  theit 
straw,  and  compel  them  to  make  their  number  of  brick  ; they 
commonly  respect  their  own  ends,  commodity  is  the  steer  of  all 
their  actions,  and  him  they  present  in  conclusion,  as  a.  man  of 
greatest  gifts,  that  will  give  most  ; no  penny,  ° no  Pater  Nos- 
ter,  as  the  saying  is.  Nisi  preces  auro fulcias,  amplius  irri- 
ias  : ut  Cerberus  offa,  their  attendants  and  officers  must  be 
bribed,  feed,  and  made,  as  Cerberus  is  with  a sop  by  him  that 
goes  to  hell.  It  was  an  old  saying,  Omnia  Ronue  venalia^ 
’tis  a rag  of  Popery,  which  will  never  be  rooted  out,  there  is  no 
hope,  no  good  to  be  done  without  mony.  A Clark  may  offer 
himself,  approve  his  p worth,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  zeale, 
they  will  commend  him  for  it ; but 

“ * probitas  laudatur  & alget.” 

If  he  be  a man  of  extraordinary  parts,  they  will  flock  afar  off 
to  hear  him,  as  they  did  in  Apuleius,  to  see  Psyche;  nuiiti 
mortales  conjliicbant  ad  videndum  steculi  deciis,  specuhn)t 

I liave  often  met  with  my  self,  and  conferred  with  divers  worthy  Gentle- 
men in  the  Country,  no  whit  inferior,  if  not  to  be  preferred  for  divers  kind  of 
learning  to  many  of  our  Academicks.  ® Ipse  licet  Husis  ventas 

comiiatus  Homcre,  Nil  tamen  atluleris,  ibis  Homere  fnras.  t'  Et  Icgat  his- 

toricos  autliorcs,  noverit  omnes  Tanquam  ungues  digitosque  suos.  Juv.  Sat.  7, 

* Juvenal. 
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gloriosuniy  laiidatur  ab  omnibus,  spectafur  ob  omnibus,  nec 
qidsqiiam  non  rex,  non  regius,  cupidus  ejas  nupiiarium  pe^ 
dtov  accedit ; mirantiir  qiiidem  divinam  formam  omnes,  sed 
:it  simulacrum  fabre  polit urn  mirantur ; many  mortal  men 
came  to  see  fair  Pysche  the  glory  of  her  age,  they  did  admire 
her,  commend,  desire  her  for  her  divine  beauty,  and  gaze  upon 
her  ; but  as  on  a picture;  none  would  marry  her,  quod  indoiata., 
fair  Psyche  had  no  money.  So  they  do  by  learning  ; 

■■  didicit  jam  dives  avarus 

Tantum  admirari,  tantam  laudare  disertos, 

Ut  pueri  Junonis  avem ” 

\ Your  rich  men  have  now  learn’d  of  latter  dales 
‘ T’admire,  commend,  and  come  together 
*^o  hear  and  see  a worthy  Scholler  speak, 

, As  children  do  a Peacock’s  feather. 

He  shiii  have  all  the  good  words  that  may  be  given,  ® a proper 
man.  and  ’tis  pitty  he  hath  no  preferment,  all  good  wishes, 
bu<"  .inexorable,  indurat  as  he  is,  lie  will  not  prefer  him,  though 
in  his  power,  because  he  is  indotatus,  he  hath  no  mony. 
^r  if  he  do  give  him  entertainment,  let  him  be  never  so  well 
qualified,  plead  affinity,  consanguinity,  sufficiency,  he  shall 
serve  seven  years,  as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  before  he  shall  have 
it.  ‘If  he  will  enter  at  first,  he  must  yet  in  at  that  Simoniacal 
gate,  come  off  soundly,  and  put  in  good  security  to  performe 
all  covenants,  else  he  will  not  deale  with,  or  admit  him.  But 
if  some  poor  scholler,  some  parson  chaff,  will  offer  himself; 
some  'I’renchcr  Chaplain,  that  will  take  it  to  the  halfes,  thirds, 
or  accept  of  what  he  will  give,  he  is  welcome  ; be  comformable, 
preach  as  he  will  have  him,  he  likes  him  before  a million  of 
others  ; for  the  best  is  alwayes  best  cheap  : and  then  as  Hicroni 
said  to  Cromatius,  patella  dignum  operculum,  such  a Patron, 
such  a Clark  ; the  cure  is  well  supplied,  and  all  parties  pleased. 
So  that  is  still  verified  in  our  age,  which  “ Chrysostome  com- 
plained of  in  his  time,  ^ui  opulent  lores  sunt,  m ordinein  pa~ 
rasitoru  cogunt  cos.  Id  ipsos  tanquii  canes  ad  mensas  suas  enu- 
triunt,  eorumque  impudentes  Centres  iniquarum  cccnarum 
relujuUs  dijf'ertiunt,  iisdem  pro  arhitro  abutciitcs : Rich  men 
keep  these  L.ccturers,  and  fawning  Parasites,  like  so  many  dogs 
at  their  tables,  and  filling  their  hungry  guts  with  the  offals  of 


1 Tu  vero  lirct  Orpheus  sis,  saxa  sono  tcstiulin  is  cmolliens,  nisi  pliimbca  rnrii 
r irda,  auri  vcl  argc'ivj  malleo  cniollias,  &e.  Salishuriensis  Pnlicraf.  lib  5.  c.  10. 
' Juvrn.  Sat.  7.  • Kvigc  bene  no  need,  Dousa  t!pocl.  lib. ‘2. — dos  ipsa  scion- 

ti.i  s.bique  enngiarium  est.  ' t^untuor  ad  jiortas  Hcclcsi.as  itus  ad  omnes ; 

sanguinis  an:  Simonis,  prnesulis  alque  Dei.  iiolcot.  “ Lib.  contra  Gcmilcs 
dc  habila  mariyre. 
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their  meat,  they  abuse  them  at  their  pleasure,  and  make  them 
say  Avhat  they  propose,  ^ As  children  do  by  a bird  or  a buu 
ternye  in  a stiing,  pull  in  and  let  him  out  as  they  list,  do  they 
by  their  tiencher  Chaplaines,  prescribe,  command  their  wits, 
let  in  and  out  as  to  them  it  seems  best.  If  the  Patron  be  pre- 
cise, so  must  his  Chaplain  be,  if  he  be  papistical,  his  Clark 
must  be  so  too,  or  else  be  turned  out.  These  are  those  Clarks 
which  serve  the  turne,  whom  they  commonly  entertain,  and 
present  to  Church  livings,  whilst  in  the  mean  time  we  that 
are  University  men,  like  so  many  hide-bound  Calves  in  a Pas- 
ture, tarry  out  our  time,  wither  away  as  a flower  ungatfiercd 
in  a garden,  and  are  never  used  : or  as  so  many  candles,  illu-  ' 
minate  our  selves  alone,  obscuring  one  another’s  light,  and  are 
not  discerned  here  at  all,  the  least  of  which,  translated  to  a 
dark  room,  or  to  some  Country  benefice,  where  it  might  shine  ■ 
apart,  would  give  a fair  light,  'and  be  seen  over  all.  Whilst 
we  lye  waiting  here  as  those  sick  men  did  at  the  poole  of  *Be- 
thesda,  till  the  Angel  stirred  the  water,  expecting  a good  houre, 
they  step  between,  and  beguile  us  of  our  preferment.  I have 
not  yet  said,  if  after  long  expectation,  much  expence,  travel, . > 
earnest  suit  of  our  selves  and  friends,  we  obtain  a smal  Bene-  1 
fice  at  last : our  misery  begins  afresh,  we  are  suddenly  encoun-  1 
tred  with  the  flesh,  world,  and  Divel,  with  a new  onset  ; wc  J 
change  a quiet  life  for  an  ocean  of  troubles,  we  come  to  a ruin- 
ous  house,  which  before  it  be  habitable,  must  be  necessarily  to 
our  great  damage  repaired;  we  are  compelled  to  sue  for  diiapi-  1 
dations,  or  else  sued  our  selves,  and,  scarce  yet  setled^  we  are  ' 
called  upon  for  our  Predecessors  arrerages  ; first  fruits,  tenths, 
subsidies,  are  instantly  to  be  paid,  benevolence,  procurations,  1 
&c.  and  which  is  most  to  be  feared,  we  light  upon  a crackt  ^ 
title,  as  it  befel  Clenard  of  Brabant,  for  his  rectory  and  charge  >; 
of  his  Begm^e  ; he  was  no  sooner  inducted,  but  instantly  sued,  ] 
eepimiisg;  (fsaith  he)  sirenue  litigare^  implacahili  hello  \ 
i'on/iigere  : at  length  after  ten  years  suit,  as  long  as  Troye’s 
siege,  when  he  had  tired  himself,  and  spent  his  mony,  he  was  ^ 
fain  to  leave  all  for  quietness  sake,  and  give  it  up  to  his  adver-  '4 
sary.  Or  else  we  are  insulted  over,  and  trampled  on  by  domi-  | 
neering  officers,  fleeced  by  those  greedy  Harpyes  to  get  more  -.j 
fees  ; we  stand  in  fear  of  some  precedent  Lapse ; we  fall  amongst  4 
refractory,  seditious  Sectaries,  peevish  Puritans,  perveise  Pa- 
pists,  a lascivious  rout  of  Atheistical  Epicures,  that  will  not  be 

» Prxscribunt,  imperant,  iu  ordincm  cogunt,  ingeniu  nostru  prout  ipsis  vide- 
bitur,  astringuc  & relaxant  ut  papilione  pueri  autbrudm  filo  deinittu',  aut  at-  A 
traliunt,  nos  a libidinc  sua  peiulerc  aeqviii  censentes.  HeinsiuS.  ^Joh.  5. 

f Epist.  lib.  2.  Jann  siifTettus  in  loc  um  demortui,  protinus  c.vortus  cst  adver-  ’ 
sarius,  5:c.  post  multos  labores,  sumptus,  &c. 
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reformed,  or  some  litigious  people,  (those  wild  beasts  of  Ephe- 
sus must  be  fought  with)  that  will  not  pay  their  dues  \yithout 
-nuch  repining,  or  compelled  by  long  suit ; Laid  dericis  op- 
ddo  in  festi,  an  old  axloipe,  all  they  think  W'cll  gotten  that  is 
had  from  the  Church,  and  by  such  uncivil,  harsh  dealings,  they 
make  their  poor  Minister  weary  of  his  place,  if  not  his  life  ; 
and  put  case  they  be  quiet  honest  men,  make  the  best  of  It,  as 
often  it  falls  out,  from  a polite  and  terse  Academick,  he  must 
[tunie  ruStick,  rude,  melaiicholise  alone,  learne  to  forget,  or 
else,  as  many  do,  become  Maulsters,  Grasiers,  Chapmen,  &c. 
(now  banished  from  the  Academy,  all  commerce  of  the  Muses, 
.and  confined  to  a country  village,  as  Ovid  was  from  Rome  to 
iPontus,)  and  daily  converse  with  a company  of  Idiots  and 
vClownes. 

Nos  interim  quod  attinet  (nec  enim  immunes  ab  hac  noxd 
sumus ) idem  reatus  manet,  idem  nobis,  3(  si  non  multd  gra- 
vius,  crimen  objici  potest : nostra  enim  culpa  sit,  nostra 
incurid,  nostra  avaritid,  quod  tarn  frequentes,  feedaque 
iiantin  Ecclesid  nundinationes,  (templum  est  vasnale,  deus- 
que)  tot  sordes  invehantur,  tanta  grassetur  impieias,  t antes 
neqiiitia,  tam  insanus  miseriarum  Euripus,  ^ turbariim 
oestuarium,  nostro  inquam,  omnium  ( Academicorum  impri- 
' 7nis J vitio  sit.  2uod  tot  Resp.  malis  ajjiciatur,  d nobis  semi- 
'narium;  ultra  malum  hoc  accersimus,  qudvis  contumelid, 

I qudvis  interim  miserid  digni,  qui  pro  virili  non  occurrimus. 
-Quid  enim  fieri  posse  spe  ramus,  quum  tot  indies  sine  delect  it 
] pauper es  alumni,  terree  filii,  S(  cujescunque  ordinis  hornunci- 
' ones  ad gradus  certatim  admiitantur?  qui  si  definitionem, 
i distinctionemque  unam  aut  alteram  memoriter  edidicerint, 

. A pro  more  tot  annos  in  dialecticd  posuerint,  non  refert  quo 
iprofectu,  quales  demum  sint,  Idiot u,  nugatores,  otia tores, 

- aleatores,  compotores,  indigni,  libidinis  vuluptat unique  admi- 
nistri, 

Sponsi  Penelopes,  nebulones,  Alcinolque,’^ 

7nodo  tot  annos  in  Academid  insumpscrint,  H se  pro  toga- 
tis  venditdrint;  liicri  causd,  amicorum  intci'ccssu  pr.e- 
sentantur : Addo  etiam  is  magnificis  nonnunquqm  elogiis 
morum  SC  stientice-,  is  jam  valcdicturi  testimonialibus  his- 
ce  I Uteris,  amplissime  conscript  is  in  corum  gratiam  huno- 
rantur,  ab  iis,  qui  fide i suee  bi  e.vistimaiionisjaclnram  pru- 
culdubid  faciiint.  Doctores  enim  &:  Professores  (quod  ait 
> die)  id  unum  curant,  ut  ex  professionibus  frequemibus,  & 
funiultuarlis  potius  quam  Icgitimis,  commoda  sua,  piomove- 


' ^ » I ^ 


y Jun.  Acad.  cap.  0. 
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ant,  Sc  cx  dispendio  publico  suum  faciant  increinentum.  Id 
solum  m ^ votis  hahent  annul  plerumq;  magistruius^  ut  ab 
mcipieniium  numcro  '■  •pecunias  emungant,  nec  viultum  in- 
terest qui  sint,  literatores  an  literati^  modd  pingiies,  nltldl, 
ad  aspectum  sqieciosi,  ^ qudd  verbo  dicam^  pecuniosi  sint. 

Philosophastri  licentiantur  in  artibus^  artem  qui  iwn  ha- 
bent^  Eosque  sapientes  esse  jubent,  qui  nulla  praediti  sunt 
sapientia,  Et  nihil  ad  gradum  praeferquam  velle  adferunt. 
'Theologastri  (solvant  modoj  satis  superq;  docti^  -per  omnes 
hmwrum  gradus  evehuntur  SC  ascendiint.  Atque  hinc  fit 
qudd  tamyiles  scuriye,  tot  j)assim  Idiotce^  literaruni  crepus- 
eulo  q)ositi,  larvae  j)  as  torum,  cir  cum  for  anti,  vagi,  barbi,fun~ 
gi,  crassly  as-im,  meriim  pecus  in  sacrosanctos  theoLogi^  adi- 
tus,  illotis  qjedibus  irrumpant,  pruter  inverecundam  fron- 
teyn  adferentes  nihil,  vulgares  quasdam  quisquilias,  5s”  scho- 
lariimi  quudam  migamenta,  indigna  quce  vel  recipiantur  in 
irivus.  Hoc  illud  indignum  genus  hominum  S(  fa melicum, 
mdigiun,  vagum,  ventns  viancipium,  ad  stivam  potiiis  relc- 
gayidum,  ad  haras  apHus  quam  ad  aras,  quod  divinas  hasce.  ' 
literas  turpiter  prostituit;  hi  sunt  qui  pulpita  cornplent,  in 
/edes  nobilmm  irrcpunt,  SC  qumn  reliquis  vitce  dcslituantur 
subsidiis,  ob  corporis  SC  animi  egestatem,  a lid  rum  inRepuh. 
partium  rninime  capaces  sint;  ad  sacram  hanc  anchoram 
confugiunt,  sacerdotium  quovismodd  capta.ntcs,  non  ex  since- 
Titate,  quod  ’’  Paulus  ait,  sed  cauponantes  verbum  Dei*  Ne 
quis  interim  viris  bonis  detractum  quid  putet,  quos  habet  Ec-  ' 
clesia  Anglicana  quamplurimos,  eggregie  doctos,  il lustres, 
'intaclce  fanue  homines,  SC  plures  forsan  quam  qiiavis  Eu- 
ropce  provincia;  ne  quis  a jiorentissimis  Acadcmiis,  qiue  viros 
undiqudque  doctissimos,  omni  virtuium  genere  suspiciendos, 
abiinde  producunt.  Et  multd  plures  utraque  habitura,  mul- 
io  splendidior  futiira,  si  non  hce  sordes  splendidum  lumen 
('jus  obfuscarent,  obstarct  corruptio,  SC  cauponantes  quudam  ' 
Ilarpijfe,  pyrolitariique  bonum  hoc  nobis  non  inviderent.  Ne- 
rno  cnim  tarn  ccccdmentc,  qui  non  hoc  ipsum  vidcat : nemo  i 
iarn  stolido  ingcnio,  qui  non  intelligat;  tarn  pert  mad Judicio,  i 
qtii  non  agnoscat,  ab  his  idiotis  circumforancis,  sacram  pollut  \ 
Thtologiam,  ac  cxlcstes  Mu'sas  quasi  prophanum  quiddam 
prostitid.  Viles  animae  & efFrontes  fsic  cnim  Lutherus  ah- 
eubi  vocal)  lucelli  causa,  ut  muses  ad  mulctra,  ad  nobilium 
(£<:  hcroum  mensas  advolant,  in  spem  sacerdotii,  cujuslibet  ho-  ) 
noris,  o[}icii,in  quamvis  aidam,  urbem  se  ingeriint,  ad  quod-  , 
%'is  sc  ministcrium  componunt. 

1 

* Acfipiy.mus  pccuniaiTi,  demittamus  asinu  ut  apucl  Patavinos,  Trains.  * Tins 
non  ita  pndem  persU'inxi , in  Philosophastro  Coniasdia  lalina,  in  Clnirui  ^ 

O.xon,  publi'  c hahita,  Anno  1617.  ir'cb.  16.  * Sat.  Mcnip.  2 Cor.  7.  17.  ; 

Comnicut,  in  Gal. 
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Ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum Ducitur” 

^ ofFam  sequentes,  psittacorum  more,  in  praed^  spem  quidvis 
cfFiitiunt:  obsecundantes  Parasiti  Erasmus  ait)  quidvis  do-, 
cent,  dicunt,  scribunt,  suadent,  &:  contra  conscientiam  pro- 
bant,  non  ut  salutareni  rcddant  grcgem,  sed  ut  magnificam  sibi 
parent  fortunam.  ^ Opiniones  quasvis  & decreta  contra  verbum 
Dei  astruunt,  ne  non  offcndant  patronum,  sed  ut  retineant  fa- 
vorem  procerum,  Sc  populi  plausum,  sibique  ipsis  opes  accu- 
mulent.  Eo  etenim  plerumj;  animoad  Theologiam  accedunt^ 
mn  ut  rem  divinayn,  sed  ul  suam  faciani;  non  ad  Kcclesue 
boniun  py'omoveyidum,  sed  expilandum;  qiuvrentcs^  quod  Pau- 
lus  ait.  Non  qu?e  Jesu  Christi,  sed  quae  sua,  non  doynini  the- 
saurum,  sed  ut  sibi,  suisque  thesaurizeyit.  Nee  tanium  ns, 
qui  vilioris  for  tuna’,  SC  abject  a sortis  swit,  hoc  mustiest: 
sed  Si  medios,  siimmos,  elatos,  ne  dicam  Episcopos,  hoc  ma- 
lum invasit. 

**  s Dicite  pontificcs,  in  sacris  quid  Tacit  aurum 

^ summos  sspe  viros  transversos  agit  avaritia,  SC  qui  r'eliquis 
mnrum  probitate  pralucerent ; hifaccm  praiferunt  adSimo- 
niam,  Sj  in  corruptionis  hunc  scopuluin  impingenfes,  non 
tondent  pecus,  sed  deglubunt,  Si’  qmcunque  se  confemint,  ex- 
pilant,  cxhauriunt,  abradunt,  magnum  fama  sua,  si  non 
anima  naufragium  facentes:  ut  non  ab  injimis  ad  sicmmos, 
sed  d summis  ad  infimos  tnaliim  promatidsse  ’videatur,  SC  il~ 
lud  verurn  sit  quod  ille  olim  lusit,  Emerat  ille  prius,  vendere 
jure  potest.  Simoniacus  enim  (quod  cum  dicam)  gra- 

tiam  non  accepit,  si  non  accipit,  non  habet,  Sc  si  non  habet, 
nec  gratus  potest  esse;  Tantum  enim  absimt  istonirn  no?t~ 
nulli,  qui  ad  clavum  sedent  d promovendo  rcliquos,  ut  penitus 
wipediunt,  jn'obe  sibi  conscii,  quibus  artibus  illic  pey'venerint. 
* Nam  qui  ob  literas  eincrsisse  illos  credat,  desipit ; qui  vero 
ingenii,  cruditionis,  experientise,  probltatis,  pietatis,  Sc  Mu- 
sarum  id  esse  pretium  putat  (quod  olim  revera  fult,  hodie 
promittitur ) planissime  insanit.  Ulcunque  zel  undecunque 
malum  hoc  originem  ducat,  non  ultra  quaram,  ex  his  pri- 
nwrdiis  cxpit  vitiomim  coll  Livies,. omnis  calamitas,  omne  mi- 
seriarinn  agrneii  in  Ecclesiam  invehitur.  Mine  tain  fre- 
quens  slmonia,  hinc  orta  querela,  J'raudes,  impost ura,  ab 
hoc  fnntc  sc  derivdrunt  omnes  nequiiice.  Ne  quid  obiter  di- 
earn  de  ambitwne,  Adulalione  plusquam  aulied,  ne  iristi  do- 
niicanio  labor ent,  de  luxu,  de  f ado  nonnunquam  vita  exem- 
plo,  quo  nonnullos  offendunt,  de  compolatione  Sybaritica  Sic. 

* Hc.nsiust  • Ecclesiait.  ^ Lutli.  in  Gal.  t Pers.  Sat.  ‘i.  ^ Salusb 

Sat.  Mcnip, 
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TIinc  ille  squalor  Academicus,  tristes  hac  tempestate  Came- 
n£e,  quum  quivis  homunculus  artium  ignarus,  his  artibus  as-^ 
surgaf,  kune  in  modum  promoveatar  K ditescat,  ambitiosis 
appellationibus  insignis^  k multis  dignitatibus  augustus  vulgi 
oculos  perstringat^  bene  se  habeat,  grandia  gradiens  ma- 
jestatem  quandam  ac  amplitudinem  prte  se  f evens,  miramque 
sollicitudinem,  barbd  reverendus,  toga  nitidus,  purpura  co~ 
Tuscus,  supellectilis  splendor e,  S(  famulnrum  numero  maxime 
conspicuiis.  Quales  status  ( quod  ait  ‘ ille J qus  sacris  in 
sdibus  columnis  iinponuntur,  velut  oneri  cedentes  videntur,  ac 
si  insudarent,  quum  revera  sensu  sint  carentes,  & nihil  saxeam 
adjuvent  firmitatem  : Atlantes  videri  volunt,  quum  sint  sta- 
tues'lapidece,  umbratiles  reverd  homunciones,  fungi  for  san  SC 
bardi,  nihil  d saxo  differentes.  Quum  interim  docti  viH,  SC 
•vitee  sanctioris  ornamentis  preediti,  qid  eestum  diei  sustinenf, 
his  iniqud  serte  sewiant,  minimo  forsan  salario  contenti, 
purls  nominibus 7iuncuptai,  humiles,  obscuri,  multoque  digni- 
ores  licet,  egentes,  inhonorati  ritam  privam  privatum  agant, 
tenuique  sepulti  facerdotio,  vcl  in  collegiis  sids  in  eeternum 
incarcerati,  inglorie  delitescant.  Sed  nolo  diutius  hanc  mo- 
vere  sentinam,  June  illes  lachrymee,  lugubris  musarum  ha- 
bitus, hinc  ipsa  rehgio  (quod  cum  Secellio  dicam  j in  ludi- 
brium  & comemptum  adducitur,  abjectumsacerdotiumfat- 
que  heec  ubi  fiimt,  ausim  dicer e,  SC  putidmn  ^putidi  dicte- 
rium  de  clero  usurp  are)  Putidum  vulgus,  mops,  rude,  sordi- 
dum,  melancholicum,  miserum,  despicabile,  contemnendum. 


MEME.  IV.  SUBSECT.  I. 

Kon-necessary,  remote,  outward,  adventitious,  or  accidental 
causes:  as  first  from  the  Nurse. 

OF  those  remote,  outward,  ambient.  Necessary  causes,  T 
have  sufficiently  discoursed  in  the  precedent  member,  the 
Non-necessary  follow  ; ot  which,  saith  ^ Fuchsius,  no  art  can 
be  made,  by  reason  of  their  uncertainty,  casualty,  and  multi- 
tude; so  called  “ not  necessary”  because  according  to  "'Ferne- 
lius,  “ they  may  be  avoided,  and  used  wdthout  necessitie.” 
Many  of  these  accidental  causes,  which  shall  entreat  of  here, 
might  have  well  been  reduced  to  the:  ormer,  because  they 
cannot  be  avoided,  but  fatally  happen  to  us,  though  acciden- 
tally, and  unawares,  at  some  time  or  other,:  the  rest  are  con- 

* Budfeus  do  Assc,  lib.  5.  * Lib.  de  rep.  Galloruni.  Camiiian.  ’ Proem 

lib.  ‘2.  Nulla  ars  constitiii  poset,  LiC  1.  c.  19.  de  morborum  causis.  Quas 

d'jclinare  licet  aut  nulla  necessitate  \Uimur. 

tingent 
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Mem.  4.  Subs.  1.]  Nurse,  a Cause. 

tingent  and  inevitable,  and  more  properly  inserted  in  this  rank 
of  causes.  To  reckon  up  all  is  a thing  unpossible ; of  some 
therefore  most  remarkable  of  these  contingent  causes  which 
produce  Melancholy,  I will  briefly  speak  and  in  their  order. 

From  a childe’s  Nativity,  the  first  ill  accident  that  can  likely 
Tefal  him,  in  this  kinde  is  a bad  Nurse,  by  whose  meanes  alone 
he  may  be  tainted  with  this  " malady  from  his  cradle,  Aulus 
. Gellius  1.  12.  c.  1.  brings  in  Phavorinus,  that  eloquent  Philo- 
'Sopher,  proving  this  at  large,  that  there  is  the  same  vertue 
and  propertie  in  the  milk  as  in  the  seed,  and  not  in  men  alone, 
but  in  all  other  creatures  : he  gives  instance  in  a Kid  and  Lamb, 
if  either  of  them  suck  of  the  others  milk,  the  Lamb  of  the 
Goats,  or  the  Kid  of  the  Ewes,  the  wooll  of  the  one  will  be 
hard,  and  the  hair  of  the  other  soft.”  Giraldus  Cambreiisis 
Itmerar.  Cambrite  1.  1.  ci  2.  conflrmes  this  by  an  notable 
example  which  happened  in  his  time.  A sow-pig  by  chance 
sucked  a Brach,  and  when  she  was  grown,  “ p would  miracu- 
lously hunt  all  manner  of  Dear,  and  that  as  well,  or  rather 
better  than  any  ordinary  hound.”  His  conclusion  is,  “ that 
men  and  beasts  participate  of  her  nature  and  conditions,  by 
whose  milk  they  are  fed.”  Phavorinus  urgeth  it  farther,  and 
demonstrates  it  more  evidently,  that  if  a Nurse  be  “ ' mis- 
shapen, unchast,  unhonest,  impudent,  * cruel,  or  the  like,  the 
child  that  sucks  upon  her  brest  will  be  so  too  all  other  affec- 
tions of  the  minde  and  diseases,  are  almost  ingrafFed,  as  it  were, 
and  imprinted  into  the  temperature  of  tlie  Infant,  by  the 
Nurse’s  milk  ; as  Pox,  Leprosie,  Melancholy,  &c.  Cato  for 
some  such  reason  would  make  his  servants  children  suck  upon 
his  wive’s  brest,  because  by  that  meanes  they  would  love  him 
and  his  the  better,  and  in  all  likelihood  agree  with  them.  A 
more  evident  example  that  the  minds  are  altered  by  milk,  can- 
not be  given, _ than  that  of  ‘ Dion,  which  he  relates  of  Caligu- 
la’s cruelty;  it  could  neither  be  imputed  to  father  nor  mother, 
but  to  his  cruel  nurse  alone,  that  anointed  her  paps  with  bloud 
stil  when  he  sucked,  which  made  him  such  a murderer,  and 
to  express  her  cruelty  to  an  hair:  and  that  of  Tiberius,  who 
was  a common  drunkard,  because  his  nurse  was  such  a one. 


* Quo  somel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odorem  Testa  cliu.  Hor.  Sicut 

valet  ad  fingendas  corporis  atque  animi  simiruudines  vis  Sc  iiatura  semlnis,  sic 
quoq;  lactis  propriety.  Neque  id  in  hominibus  solum,  sed  in  pecudibus  ani- 
madversum.  Nam  si  ovium  lactc  h-jedi,  aut  caprarum  agni  ak-rentur,  constat 
nen  in  his  lana  duriorcin,  in  iilis  capillu  gigni  scvcriorc.  p Adulta  in  feraru 
pcrsequutjone  ad  miraculum  usque  sagax.  s Tam  animal  quodlibet  quam 
homo,  ab  ilia  cujus  lactc  nutritur,  naturam  conirahit.  ^ Improba,  infoimis, 
impudica,  tcmjilcnla  nutnx  &c.  quonia  in  moribus  efformandis  magnam  sxpc 
partem  ingcniu  altricis  & natura  lactis  tenet.  ■■  iJneanxq;  admorunt  ubera 

Tigrcs,  Virg.  < Lib.  2.  do  Cssaribu^. 


£t 


" ^ Causes  0^  ]\Telu7ichol^ , [^P3.rtn.  1.  See.  2. 

Et  SI  delira  fuer It  (“  one  observes)  infantulii  ddiru  facie t, 
if  she  be  a fool  or  dolt,  the  child  she  nurseth  wdl  take  after 
her,  or  otherwise  be  misafFccted  ; which  I ranciscus  Barbarus 

1,  2.c.ult.  de  re  uxorid  proves  at  ful,  and  Ant.  Guivarra 

lih.  2.  de  Marco  Aurelio:  the  childe  will  surely  participate. 
For  bodily  sickness  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made.  I’itus,  Ves- 
pasian s son,  was  therefore  sickly,  because  the  Nurse  was  so, 
Lampridius.  And  if  we  may  believe  Physicians,  many  times 
children  catch  the  pox  from  a bad  Nurse,  Botaldus  cap.  61.  de 
hie  vener . Besides  evil  attendance,  negligence,  and  many' 

gross  inconveniences,  which  are  incident  to  Nurses,  much 
danger  may  so  come  to  the  childe.  For  these  causes  Aris- 
totle Poht.  lib.  i.  c.  17.  Phavorinus  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
v/ould  not  have  a childe  put  to  Nurse  at  all,  but  every  mother 
to  bring  up  her  own,  of  what  condition  soever  she  be;  for  a 
sound  and  able  mother  to  put  out  her  childe  to  nurse,  is  na- 

. tura  intemperies,  so  * Guatso  cals  it,  ’tis  fit  therefore  she 
should  be  nurse  her  self ; the  mother  will  be  more  careful, 
loving  and  attendant,  then  any  servile  woman,  or  such  hired 
creatures  ; this  all  the  world  acknowledgcth,  convenientissi- 
Vmm  est  (as  Rod.  a Castro  de  nat.  mulierum  lib.  4.  c.  12.  in 
many  words  confesseth)  matrem  ipsam  lactare  infantem,  who 
denies  that  It  should  be  so  ? and  which  some  women  most  cu- 
riously^ observe ; amongst  the  lest,  >’  that  Queen  of  France, 
a Spaniard  by  birth,  that  was  so  precise  and  zealous  in  this 
behalf,  that  when  in  her  absence  a strange  nurse  had  suckled  her 
childe,  she  was  never  quiet  till  she  had  made  the  infant  vomit 
it  up  again.  But  she  was  too  jealous.  If  it  be  so,  as  many- 
times  it  is,  they  must  be  put  forth,  the  mother  be  not  fit  or 
well  able  to  be  a nurse,  I w^ould  then  advise  such  mothers,  as 
^ Plutarch  doth  In  his  book  de  liberis  educaiidis,  and  “ S.  Hie- 
rome  li.  2.  episf.  21.  Lccttedemstitut.fi.  Magninus  part. 

2.  lieg.  sanit.  cap.  7.  and  the  said  Rodericus,  that  they  make 
choice  of  a sound  woman,  of  a good  complexion,  honest,  free 
from  bodily  diseases,  if  it  be  possible,  all  passions  and  pertur-* 
bations  of  the  minde,  as  sorrow,  fear,  grief,  ^ folly,  melan- 
choly. bor  such  passions  corrupt  the  milk,  and  alter  the  tem- 
perature of  the  childe,  wdiich  now  being  Udiim  molle  lu- 
tum,  is  easily  seasoned  and  perverted.  And  if  such  a nurse 
may  be  found  out,  that  will  be  diligent  and  careful  w’ithal,  let 
Phavorinus  and  M.  Aurelius  plead  how  they  can  against  it,  I 
had  rather  accept  of  her  in  some  cases  then  the  mother  her 

“ Beda  c.  27.  1,  I.  Ecclcs.  hist.  * Ne  insitivo  lactis  alimento  degenrret 
corj;us,  & animus  corrumpatur.  * Lib.  3.  de  civ.  com  ers.  >'  Stephaniis. 

To.  2.  Kutriccs  non  quasvis,  sed  maxime  probas  deligamus.  ' • Ku:rix  non 

sit  lasciva  aut  tcmuler.ta.  Hicr.  ^ Piohibendum  ne  stolida  lactet.  Pers. 

self, 
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self,  and  which  Bonacialus  the  Physitlan,  Nic.  Biesius  the 
politician,  lib.  4.  de  repub.  cap.  8.  approves,  “ f Some  nurses 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  some  mothers.”  For  why  may 
not  the  mother  be  naught,  a peevish  drunken  Hurt,  a waspish 
cholerick  slut,  a crazed  peece,  a fool,  (as  many  mothers  are) 
unsound  as  soon  as  the  nurse  ? There  is  more  choice  of 
nurses  then  mothers  ; and  therefore  except  the  mother  be  most 
vertuoiis,  staid,  a woman  of  excellent  good  parts,  and  of  a 
sound  complexion,  I would  have  all  children  in  such  cases 
committed  to  discreet  strangers.  And  ’tis  the  only  way ; as  by 
marriage  they  are  engrafted  to  other  families  to  alter  the  breed, 
or  if  any  thing  be  ainisse  in  the  mother,  as  Ludovicus  Mer- 
catus  contends,  Tom.  2.  lib.  de  morb.  luered.  to  prevent  dis- 
eases and  future  maladies,  to  correct  and  qiialihe  the  childe’s 
ill-disposed  temperature,  which  he  had  from  his  parents.  This 
is  an  excellent  remedy,  if  good  choice  be  made  of  such  a Nurse. 

SUBSECT.  II. 


Education  a Cause  of  Melancholy . 

Education,  of  these  accidental  causes  of  Melancholy, 
1 may  justly  challenge  the  next  place,  for  if  a man  escape 
a bad  nurse  he  may  be  undone  by  evil  bringing  up.  Jason 
Pratensis  puts  this  of  Education  for  a principal  cause;  bad 
parents,  step-mothers,  Tutors,  Masters,  Teachers,  too  rigor- 
ous, too  severe,  too  rcmisse  or  indulgent  on  the  other  side,  are 
often  fountains  and  furtherers  of  this  disease.  Parents  and  such  as 
have  the  tuition  and  oversight  of  children,  offend  many  times 
in  that  they  are  too  stern,  alway  threatening,  chiding,  brawl- 
ing, whipping  or  striking ; by  means  of  which,  their  poor 
children  are  so  disheartened  and  cowed,  that  they  never  after 
have  any  courage,  a merry  hour  in  their  lives,  or  take  pleasure 
in  any  thing.  'Fhere  is  a great  moderation  to  be  had  in  such 
things,  as  matters  of  so  great  moment  to  the  making  or  mar- 
ring of  a childe.  Some  fright  their  children  with  beggars, 
bugbears,  and  hobgoblins,  if  they  cry,  or  be  otherways  unruly: 
but  they  arc  much  to  blame  in  it,  many  times,  saith  Lavater 
de  spectris,  part.  1.  cap.  5.  ex  metu  in  morbos  graves  inci-- 
dunt  nociudormientes  clamant,  for  fear  they  fall  into  many 
diseases,  and  cry  out  in  their  sleep,  and  are  much  the  worse  for 
it  all  their  lives:  these  things  ought  not  at  all,  or  to  be  sparingly 

f Nutriccs  internum  matribus  sunt  mcUorcs.  Lib.  de  morbis  capitis, 

cap.  dc  mania ; Haud  po.strcma  causa  supputaUir  cducatio,  inter  has  mentis 
abalicnationis  causas,  Injusta  novcrca. 

VoL.  I.  Z done, 
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done,  and  upon  just  occasion.  Tyrannical,  impatient,  halre  ' 
brain  Schoolemasters,  aridi magistri^  so  * Fablus  tenues  them, 
j(ij aces  flag elliferiy  are  in  this  kinde  as  bad  as  hangmen  and 
executioners,  they  make  many  children  endure  a martyrdom  all 
the  while  they  are  at  schoole,  with  bad  diet,  if  they  boord  in 
their  houses,  too  much  severity  and  ill  usage,  they  quite  per- 
vert their  temperature  of  body  and  minde  : still  chiding,  rayling, 
frowning,  lashing,  tasking,  keeping,  that  they  are  fracti  ani~ 
mis,  moped  many  times,  weary  of  their  lives,  f nimia  seve~ 
ritate  deficiunt  U,  desperant,  and  think  no  slavery  in  the 
world  (as  once  I did  my  self)  like  to  that  of  a Grammar  scholar. 
Preeceptorum  ineptiis  discruciantur  ingenia  puerorum^  saith 
Erasmus,  they  tremble  at  his  voice,  looks,  coming  in.  S. 
Austin  in  the  first  book  of  his  confess.  SC  4.  ca.  cals  this  school- 
ing meliculosam  necessitatem^  and  elsewhere  a martyrdome, 
and  confesseth  of  himself,  how  cruelly  he  was  tortured  in 
minde  for  learning  Greek,  nulla  verba  noveram,  et  savis  ter- 
Toribus  et  p^yiisy  ut  nosseniy  instabatur  mihi  vehementer,  I 
know  nothing,  and  with  cruel  terrors  and  punishment  I w^as 
daily  compel’d.  Beza  complains  in  like  case  of  a rigorous 
schoolmaster  in  Paris,  that  made  him  by  his  continual  thunder 
and  threats,  once  in  a minde  to  drown  himself,  had  he  not  met 
by  the  w^ay  with  an  uncle  of  his  that  vindicated  him  from  that 
miserv  for  the  time,  by  taking  him  to  his  house.  Trincavel- 
lius  lib.  1 . consil.  16.  had  a Patient  nineteen  ye6rs  of  age,  ex- 
tremely melancholy,  ob  ninnuin  studiumy  Tarvitzi  et  pracep- 
toris  minaSy  by  reason  of  overmuch  study,  and  his  J Tutor’s 
threats.  Many  Masters  are  hard  hearted,  and  bitter  to  their 
servants,  and  by  that  meanes  do  so  deject,  with  terrible  speeches 
and  hard  usage  so  crucifie  them,  that  they  become  desperate,  and 
can  never  be  recalled. 

Others  again  in  that  opposite  extreme,  doe  as  ^eat  harme  by 
their  too  much  remisness,  they  give  them  no  bringing  up,  no 
calling  to  busie  themselves  about,  or  to  live  in,,  teach  them  no 
trade,  or  set  them  in  any  good  course ; by  means  of  w'hich 
their  servants,  children,  Scholars,  are  carried  away  wdth  thaf 
stream  of  drunkenness,  idleness,  gaming,  and  many  such  irre- 
gular courses,  that  in  the  end  they  rue  it,  curse  their  parents, 
and  mischief  themselves.  Too  much  Indulgence  causeth  the 
like,  § inepta  patris  lenitas  et facilitas prava,  when  as  Mitio- 
like,  with  too  much  liberty  and  too  great  allow^ance,  they  feed 
their  children’s  humors,  let  them  revel,  wench,  riot,  swagger^ 

* Lib.  2.  cap.  4.  f Idem.  Etquod  maxime  nocet,  dum  in  tcncris  ita  timcnt 
nihil  conantur.  " Praefat.  ad  Testam.  % Plus  mentis  pajdagogico  su- 

percilio  abstulit,  quam  unquam  pneceptis  suis  sapieiUiae  iusUHaVit.  §Tcr. 

Adel.  3.  4 , 
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and  do  what  they  will  themselves,  and  then  punish  them  with 
a noise  of  Musitians ; 

* Ohsonet,  potet,  oleat  unguenta  de  meo  ; 

Amat  ? dabitur  a me  argentum  ubi  erit  commodum. 

Fores  effregit  ? restituentur : descidit 

Vestem  ? resarcietur. faciat  cjuod  lubet, 

Sumat,  consumat,  perdat,  decretum  est  pati.” 

But  as  Demeo  told  him,  hi  ilium  cor rimipi  sinh,  your  lenity 
will  be  his  undoing,  prieridere  videor  jam  diem  illum^  quum 
hie  egens  profiigiet  aliquo  militatum.  I foresee  his  mine.  So 
parents  often  erre,  many  fond  mothers  especially,  dote  so  much 
upon  their  children,  like  f^sop’s  Ape,  till  in  the  end  they 
crush  them  to  death,  Corporum  nutrices  animarum  noverc^Uy 
pampei  ing  up  their  bodies  to  the  undoing  of  their  souls  : they 
will  not  let  them  be  con'ected  or  controled,  but  still  soothed 
up  in  every  thing  they  do,  that  in  conclusion,  they  bring 
sorrow,  shame,  heaviness  to  their  parents  (Ecclus,  cap.  30.  8,9.) 
become  wanton,  stubborn,  wilful,  and  disobedient ; rude,  un- 
taught, head-strong,  incorrigible,  and  graceless  “ They  love 
them  so  foolishly,”  saith  e Cardan,  “ that  they  rather  seem  to 
hate  them,  bringing  them  not  up  to  vertue  but  injury,  not  to 
learning  but  to  riot,  not  to  sober  life  and  conversation,  but  to 
all  pleasure  and  licentious  behaviour.”  Who  is  he  of  so  little 
experience  that  knows  not  this  of  Fabius  to  be  true?  “ ‘'Edu- 
cation is  another  nature,  altering  the  minde  and  will,  and  I would 
to  God  (saith  he)  we  our  selves  did  not  spoile  our  childrens 
maners,  by  our  overmuch  cockering  and  nice  education,  and 
weaken  the  strength  of  their  bodies  and  mindes,  that  causeth 
custom,  custom  nature,”  &c.  For  these  causes  Plutarch  in  his 
book  de  lib.  educ.  and  Hierom.  epist.  lib.  1.  epist.  17.  to 
Lceta  de  institut.  jili^ey  gives  a most  especial  charge  to  all 
parents,  and  many  good  cautions  about  bringing  up  of  children, 
that  they  be  not  committed  to  undiscreet,  passionate,  bedlam 
Tutors,  light,  giddy  headed,  or  covetous  persons,  and  spare 
for  no  cost,  that  they  may  be  well  nurtured  and  taught,  it  be- 
ing a matter  of  so  great  consequence.  For  such  parents  as  do 
otherwise,  Plutarch  esteemes  of  them,  “ ' that  are  more  careful 

* Idem.  Ac.  1.  sc.  2.  f Camerarius  cm.  77.  cent.  2.  hath  elegantly  ex- 
pressed it  an  Embleroc,  perdit  amando,  &c.  Prov.  13.  24.  He  that  sparetli 
the  rod  hates  his  son.  * Lib.  2.  de  consol.  Tam  Stulte  pueros  diligimus  uC 

odisse  potius  videamur,  illos  non  ad  virtutem  sed  ad  iiijuriam,  non  ad  eruditi- 
onem  sed  ad  luxum,  non  ad  virtutem  sed  voluptatem  educanies.  *'  Lib.  1. 

c.  3.  Lducatio  altera  natura,  alterat  animos  & voluntatem,  atque  utinam  (in- 
quit)  liberorum  nostrorum  mores  non  ipsi  perdercnius,  quum  inlaniiam  statim 
deJitiis  solvimus  i moUior  ista  educalio,  quam  indulgentiam  vocamus,  nervos 
omnes,  & mentis  & corporis  frangil ; fit  ex  his  consuetudo,  inde  naluva.  ‘ Fc- 
hnde  agit  ac  siquis  de  calceo  sit  sollicilus,  pedem  nihil  curet.  juven.  Nil  patii 
minus  est  quam  filius. 
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of  their  shooes  then  of  their  feet,”  that  rate-their  wealth  above 
their  children.  And  he,  saith  *^Cardan,  “ that  leaves  his  son 
to  a covetous  Schooleraaster  to  be  informed,  or  to  a close  Abby 
to  fast  and  learne  wisdome  together,  doth  no  other,  then  that 
he  be  a learned  fool,  or  a sickly  wise  man.” 

StJBSECT.  III. 

Terrors  and  Affrights,  Causes  of  Melancholy , 

TULLY  in  the  4.  of  his  Tusculans,  distinguisheth  these 
terrors  which  arise  from  the  apprehension  of  some  ter- 
rible object  heard  or  seen,  from  other  fears,  and  so  doth  Patritius 
lib.  5.  Tit,  4.  de  regis  instituf.  Of  all  fears  they  are  most 
pernitious  and  violent,  and  so  suddainly  alter  the  whole  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  move  the  soul  and  spirits,  strik  such  a 
deep  impression,  that  the  parties  can  never  be  recovered,  causing 
more  grievous  and  fiercer  Melancholy,  as  Felix  Plater,  c.  3.  de 
mentis  alienat.  * speakes  out  of  his  experience,  then  any  in- 
ward cause  whatsoever:  “ and  imprints  it  self  so  forcibly  in  the 
spirits,  brain,  humors,  that  if  all  the  mass  of  bloud  were  let  out 
of  the  body,  it  could  hardly  be  extracted.  This  horrible  kindc 
of  Melancholy  (for  so  he  tearmes  it)  had  been  often  brought 
before  him,  and  troubles  and  affrights  commonly  men  and  wo- 
men, young  and  old  of  all  sorts.”  * Hercules  de  Saxonia 
calls  this  kinde  of  Melancholy  (ab  agitatione  spirituumj  hy 
a peculiar  name,  it  comes  from  the  agitation,  motion,  contrac- 
tion, dilatation  of  spirits,  not  from  any  distemperature  of  hu- 
mors, and  produceth  strong  effects.  This  terror  is  most  usu- 
ally caused,  as  ™ Plutarch  will  have,  “ from  some  imminent 
danger,  when  a terrible  object  is  at  hand,”  heard,  seen,  or 
conceived,  “ "truely  appearing,  or  in  a °dreain:”  and  many 
times  the  more  sudden  the  accident,  it  is  the  more  violent. 

''  f Stat  terror  animis,  & cor  attonitum  salit, 

Pavidumque  trepidis  palpitat  venis  jecur.” 

^ Lib.  3.  de  sapient : qiii  avaris  psedagogis  pueros  alendos  dant,  vel  clauses  ia 
ccenobiis  jejunare  simul  & sapere,  nihil  aliud  agunt,  nisi  ut  sint  vel  non  fine 
stultitia  eruditi,  vel  non  Integra  vita  sapientes.  * Terror  & metus  maxime 

ex  improviso  accedentes  ita  animum  connnovent,  ut  spiritus  nunquam  recupe- 
rent,  gravioremque  melancholiam  terror  facit,  quam  quas  ab  interna  causa  fit. 
Impressio  lam  fords  in  spiritibus  humoribnsque  cerebri,  ut  extracta  iota  si;n- 
guinea  massa,  aegre  exprimatnr,  & Irasc  horrenda  species  melanclioliae  (requen- 
ter  oblata  mihi,  omnes  excrcens,  viros,  juvenes,  senes.  * Tract,  de  me- 

Ian.  cap.  7.  & 8.  non  ab  intemperie,  sed  agitatione,  dilatatione,  contractione, 
mow  spiritimmi  ^ Lib.  de  fort.  & virtut.  Alex,  prsesertim  ineunte  penculo, 
ubi  res  prope  adsunt  terribiles.  " Fit  a visione  horrenda,  rc-vera  apparente, 

vel  per  insomnia,  Platerus.  ® A painter’s  wife  in  Basil,  1600.  Somniavit 

filium  bello  mortuum,  inde  Mclancholica  consolari  noluit.  f Senec.  Here.  Oct. 

Their 
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Their  soul’s  affright,  their  heart  amazed  quakes. 

The  trembling  Liver  pants  ith’  velnes,  and  akes. 

Arrhemedoms  the  Grammarian  lost  his  wits  by  the  unexpected 
sight  of  a Crocodile,  Lanrentius  1.  demelan.  ^The  Massacre 
at  Lions  1572.  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  9.  was  so  terrible  and 
fearful,  that  many  ran  mad,  some  died,  great-bellied  women 
were  brought  to  bed  before  their  time,  generally  all  affrighted 
agast.  Many  lose  their  wits  “ '’by  the  sudden  sight  of  some 
spectiTim  or  devil,  a thing  veiy  common  in  all  ages,”  saith 
Lavater  part.  1.  cap.  9.  as  Orestes  did  at  the  sight  of  the  Fu- 
ries, which  appeared  to  him  in  black  (as  * Pausanias  records) 
The  Greeks  call  them  which  so  terrifie  their  souls, 

or  if  they  be  but  affrighted  by  some  counterfeit  divels  in  jest, 

‘‘  t ut  pueri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  cascis 

In  tenebris  metuunt” 

as  children  in  the  dark  conceive  Hobgoblins,  and  are  so  afraid, 
they  are  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives.  Some  by  sudden  fires, 
earthquakes,  inundations,  or  any  such  dismal  objects:  Themi- 
son  the  Physician  fell  into  an  Hydrophobia,  by  seeing  one  sick 
of  that  disease:  f Dioscorides  1.  6.  c.  32.)  or  by  the  sight  of  a 
monster,  a carcase,  they  are  disquieted  many  months  follow- 
ing, and  cannot  endure  the  room  where  a corse  hath  been, 
for  a world  would  not  be  alone  with  a dead  man,  or  lye  in  that 
bed  many  years  after  in  which  a man  hath  died.  At Basil  a 
many  little  children  in  the  spring  time  went  to  gather  flowers 
in  a meddow  at  the  town’s  end,  where  a malefactor  hung  in 
gibbets  ; all  gazing  at  it,  one  by  chance  flung  a stone,  and 
made  it  stir,  by  whidi  accident,  the  children  affrighted  ran 
away;  one  slower  than  the  rest,  looking  back,  and  seeing  the 
stirred  carcase  wag  towards  her,  cried  out  it  came  after,  and 
was  so  terribly  affrighted,  that  for  many  dayes  she  could  not  rest, 
cat  or  sleep,  she  could  not  be  pacified,  but  melancholy,  died. 

‘ In  the  same  towne  another  childe,  beyond  the  Rhine,  saw  a 
grave  opened,  and  upon  the  sight  of  a carcase,  was  so  troubled 
in  minde,  that  she  could  not  be  comforted,  but  a little  after 
departed,  and  was  buried  by  it.  Platcrus  ohservat.  /.  1 . A 
Gentlewoman  of  the  same  city  saw  a fat  hog  cut  up,  when  the 

»Quarta  pars  comment,  de  Statu  religionis  in  Gallia  sub  Carolo.  9.  1572. 
'Ex  occursu  daemonum  aliqui  furore  corripiuntur,  & cxpericiuia  notum  cst. 
* Lib.  8.  in  Arcad.  fLucrct.  ' Pucllae  extra  urbem  in  pratoconcurrentes, 
See.  maista  & mclancholica  domum  rediit  per  dies  aliquot  vexata,  dum  mornia 
ey.  Plater.  ‘Altera  trans-Rhenana  ingressa  sepulchrum  reecns  apertum, 
vidit  cadaver,  & domum  subito  reversa  putavit  cam  vocare,  post  paucos  dies 
obiit,  proximo  sepulchro  collorata.  Altera  patibulum  sero  praeteriens,  motuebat 
ne  urbe  exclusa  illic  pernoctaret,  unde  mclancliolica  facta,  per  mullos  annos 
laboravit.  Platcrus. 
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iiitrals  were  opened,  and  a noysomc  savour  offended  her  nose, 
she  much  misliked,  and  would  not  longer  abide  : a Physician 
in  presence,  told  her,  as  that  hog,  so  was  she,  ful  of  filthy 
excrements,  and  aggravated  the  matter  by  some  other  loath- 
some instances,  in  so  much,  this  nice  Gentlewoman  appre- 
hended it  so  deeply,  that  she  fell  forthwith  a vomiting,  was 
so  mightily  distempered  in  minde  and  body,  that  with  all  his 
art  and  perswasions,  for  some  months  after,  he  could  not  re- 
store her  to  herself  again,  she  could  not  forget  it,  or  remove 
the  object  out  of  her  sight.  Idem.  Many  cannot  endure  to  see 
a wound  opened,  but  they  are  offended : a man  executed,  or 
labor  of  any  fearful  disease,  as  possession,  Appoplexies,  one 
bewitched:  ‘or  if  they  read  by  chance  of  some  terrible  thing, 
the  symptomes  alone  of  such  a disease,  or  that  which  they  dis- 
like, they  are  instantly  troubled  in  minde,  agast,  ready  to  ap- 
ply it  to  themselves,  they  are  as  much  disquieted,  as  if  they 
had  seen  it,  or  were  so  affected  themselves,  Ilecatas  sibivi- 
dentur  somniare^  they  dream  and  continually  think  of  it.  As 
lamentable  effects  are  caused  by  such  terrible  objects  heard, 
read,  or  seen,  auditus  ma.vimos  motus  in  corpore  facit^  as 
Plutarch  holds,  no  sense  makes  greater  alteration  of  body  and 
minde  : sudden  speech  sometimes,  unexpected  news,  be  they 
good  or  bad,  preevisa  minus  oratio^  will  move  as  much,  ani~ 
mum  obruere^  S(  de  sede  sud  dejicere,  as  a * Philosopher  ob- 
serves, will  take  away  our  sleep,  and  appetite,  disturbe  and 
quite  overturn  us.  Let  them  bear  witness  that  have  heard 
those  Tragical  alarums,  outcryes,  hideous  noises,  which  are 
many  times  suddenly  heard  in  the  dead  of  the  night  by  irrup- 
tion of  enemies  and  accidental  fires,  &c.  those  panick  fears, 
which  often  drive  men  out  of  their  wits,  bereave  them  of  sense, 
understanding  and  all,  some  for  a time,  some  for  their  whole 
lives,  they  never  recover  it.  The  ^ Midianites  were  so  af- 
frighted by  Gideon’s  souldiers,  they  breaking  but  eveiy  one  a 
pitcher-  and  ’’•Hannibal’s  army  by  such  a panick  fear  was  dis- 
comfited at  the  walls  of  Rome.  Augusta  Livia  hearing  a few 
'^Pragical  Verses  recited  out  of  Virgil,  Tu  MarccUiis  eris,  Rc. 
fell  down  dead  in  a sowne.  Edinus-  Kino-  of  Denmark,  by  a 
sudden  sound  which  he  heard,  “ “ was  turned  into  fury  with  all 
his  men,”  Cranzius.  1.  5.  Dan.  hist.  b{  Alexander  ab  Alcx- 
andro  /.  3.  c.  5.  Amatus  Lusitanus  had  a patient,  that  by- 
reason  of  bad  tidings  became  Epilepticus,  cen.  2.  cura  90.’ 
Cardan  subtil.  1.  18.  saw  one  that  lost  his  wits  by  mistaking  of 

' Subitns  occursus,  inopinata  lectio.  “ Lib.  de  auditione.  *Theod. 
Prodromus  lib.  7.  Amorum.  * ElFuso  cernens  fugientes  agmine  turmas, 

Quis  mea  nunc  inflat  cornua  Faunus  ait.  Alciat.  embl.  122.  >’  fud.  6.  19. 

* Plutarchus  vita  ejus.  “ In  furorem  cum  sociis  versus. 
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an  Echo.  If  one  sense  alone  can  cause  such  violent  commo- 
tions of  the  minde,  wliat  may  we  think  when  hearing,  sight, 
and  those  other  senses  are  all  troubled  at  once  ? as  by  some 
earthquakes,  thunder,  lighting,  tempests,  &c.  At  Eologne 
in  Italy  Anno  1 504.  there  was  such  a fearful  earthquake  about 
eleven  a clock  in  the  night  (as  *Eeroaldus  in  his  book  de  terr^ 
motu,  hath  commended  to  posterity)  that  all  the  citie  trembled, 
the  people  thought  the  world  was  at  an  end,  actum  de  morta-- 
dibits,  such  a fearful  noise,  if  made  such  a detestable  smel ; the 
inhabitants  were  infinitely  affrighted,  and  some  ran  mad.  Audi 
revi  atrocenij  annalibus  memorandam  (mine  author  addes), 
hear  a strange  story,  and  worthy  to  be  chronicled  : I had  a 
servant  at  the  same  time  called  b ulco  Argelanus,  a bold  and 
proper  man,  so  grievously  terrified  with  it,  that  he  f was  first 
melancholy,  after  doted,  at  last  mad,  and  made  away  himself. 
At^  Fuscinum  in  Japona  “ there  was  such  an  earthquake,  and 
darkness  on  a sudden,  drat  many  men  were  offended  with  head- 
ach,  many  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  melancholy.  At 
Meacum  whole  streets  and  goodly  palaces  were  overturned  at 
the  same  time,  and  there  was  such  an  hideous  noyse  withall, 
like  thunder,  and  filthy  smell,  that  their  hair  stared  for  fear, 
and  their  hearts  quaked,  men  and  beasts  were  incredibly  terri- 
fied. In  Sacai  another  city,  the  same  earthquake  was  so  ter- 
rible unto  them,  that  many  were  bereft  of  their  senses ; and 
others  by  that  horrible  spectacle  so  much  amazed,  that  they 
knew  not  what  they  did.”  Blasius  a Christian,  the  reporter  of 
the  news,  was  so  affrighted  for  his  part,  that  though  it  were 
two  months  after,  he  was  scarce  his  own  man,  neither  could 
he  drive  the  remcmberance  of  it  out  of  his  minde.  Many  times, 
some  years  following  they  will  tremble  afresh  at  the  remem- 
brance, or  conceipt  of  such  a terrible  object,  even  all  their 
lives  long,  if  mention  be  made  of  it.  Cornelius  Agrippa  re- 
lates out  of  Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  a story  of  one,  that  after  a 
distasteful  purge  which  a Phisician  had  prescribed  unto  him, 
was  so  much  moved,  “ that  at  the  very  sight  of  physickhe 
would  be  distempered,”  though  he  never  so  much  as  smelled 
to  it,  the  box  of  Physick  long  after  would  give  him  a purge  ; 


* Snbitarius  terrse  motiis.  f C®pit  inde  desipere  cum  dispendio  sanitatis, 
indc  adco  dem'etans,  ut  sibi  ipsi  mortem  inlcrret.  *'  Historica  rclaliode  re- 
bus Japonicis  Tract,  2.  do  legat.  regis  Cliinensis,  a Lodovico  ITois  fesuita.A 
1596.  Fuscini  derepente  tanta  acris  caligo  & terraemotus,  ut  multi  capite  dote- 
rent,  plurimis  cor  muerore  & melancholia  obruereiur.  Tantum  fremitum  ed«- 
bat,  ut  tonitru  fragorem  imitari  videretur,  taiitamque  &c.  In  tube  Sacai  tarn 
horrificus  fuit,  ut  homines  vix  sui  compotes  essent  a sensibus  abalienati,  moe- 
tore  oppress!  tarn  horrendo  spectaculo,  &c.  ' Quum  subil  illius  tristissima 

noctis  Imago.  •*  (^ui  solo  a^pectu  medicinse  movebatur  ad  purgandum. 
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Causes  of  Melancholy . [Partn.  1.  Sec.  2. 

jiay  the  very  remeoibrance  of  it  did  effect  it;  like  travellers 
and  Seamen,”  saith  Plutarch,  “ that  when  they  have  been 
sanded,  or  dashed  on  a rock,  for  ever  after  fear  not  that  mis- 
chance only,  but  all  such  dangers  whatsoever.” 


SUBSECT.  IV. 

I 

Scoffs^  Calmmiies^  bitter  Jests^  how  they  cause  Melancholy , 

IT  is  an  old  saying,  “ ^ A blow  with  a word  strikes  deeper 
then  a blow  with  a sword  :”  and  many  men  are  as  much 
gauled  with  a calumny,  a scurril  and  bitter  jest,  a libel,  a pas- 
quil,  Satyre,  Apologe,  Epigram,  Stage-playes,  or  the  like, 
as  with  any  mis-fortune,  whatsoever.  Princes  and  Potentates, 
that  are  otherwise  happy,  and  have  all  at  command,  secure  and 
free,  quibiis  potentia  sceleris  impimitatem  fecit^  are  griev- 
ously vexed  with  these  pasquelling  libels,  and  Satyrs  : they  fear 
a rayling  ‘^Aretine,  more  than  an  enemy  in  the  field,  which 
made  most  Princes  of  his  time  (as  some  relate)  “ allow  him  a 
liberal  pension,  that  he  should  not  taxe  them  in  his  Satyresf.” 
The  Gods  had  their  Momus,  Homer  his  Zoilus,  Achilles  his 
Thirsites,  Philip  his  Demades : The  Caesars  themselves  in  Rome 
were  commonly  taunted.  There  was  never  wanting  a Petro- 
nius,  a Lucian  in  those  times,  nor  will  be  a Rablais,  an  Eu- 
phormio,  a Boccalinus  in  ours.  Adrian  the  sixth  Pope  ^ was 
so  highly  offended,  and  grievously  vexed  with  Pasquillers  at 
Rome,  he  gave  command  that  statue  should  be  demolished  and 
burned,  the  ashes  flung  into  the  river  Tiber,  and  had  done  it 
forthwith,  had  not  Lodovicus  Suessanus,  a facete  companion, 
disswaded  him  to  the  contrary,  by  telling  him,  that  Pasquil’s 
ashes  would  turn  to  frogs  in  the  bottome  of  the  river,  and  croak 
worse  and  lowder  than  before, — genus  irr  it  a bile  vaiuin,  and 
therefore  | Socrates  in  Plato  adviseth  all  his  friends,  “ that  re- 
spect their  credits,  to  stand  in  awe  of  Poets,  for  they  are  tei- 
rible  fellows,  can  praise  and  dispraise  as  they  see  cause.” 
Hinc  quam  sit  calamus  savior  ense  patet.  The  Prophet  Da- 
vid complains,  Psal.  123.  4.  “ that  his  soul  was  full  of  the 
mocking  of  the  wealthy,  and  of  the  despitefulness  of  the  proud,” 

' Sicut  viatores  si  ad  saxum  impegerint,  aut  nautas,  memorcs  siii  casus,  non 
isla  modo  quae  ofFendunt,  sed  & similia  horrent  per  petuo  & treinunt.  Le- 
viter  volant  graviter  vulnerant.  Bernardus.  =»=  Ensis  sauciat  corpus,  meniem 
sermo.  f Sciatis  eum  esse  qui  a ncmine  fere  aevi  sui  magnate,  non  illustre 

stipendipm  habuit,  ne  mores  ipsorum  Satyris  suis  notaret.  Gasp.  Earthius  praz- 
fat,  parnodid.  e Jovius  in  vita  ejus,  gravissime  tulit  famosis  libellis  nomen 
ruum  ad  Pasquilli  statpam  fuisse  laceratum,  dccrevitque  ideo  st?,tuam  demoliri 
&c,  X l*b.  13.  de  legibus.  Qui  existimationcm  curant,  poctas  ve- 

reantur,  quia  magnam  vim  habent  ad  laudandum  & vituperandum. 
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and  Psal.  55.  4.  “for  the  voice  of  the  wicked,  See,  and  their 
hate  ; his  heart  trembled  within  him,  and  the  terrors  of  deatli 
came  upon  him : Fear  and  horrible  fear,”  See.  and  Psal.  69.  20. 
“ Rebuke  hath  broken  my  heart,  and  I am  full  of  heaviness.” 
Who  hath  not  like  cause  to  complain,  and  is  not  so  troubled, 
that  shall  fall  into  the  mouths  of  such  men  ? for  many  are  of 
so  ^ petulant  a spleen  ; and  have  that  figure  Sarcasmiis  so  often 
in  their  mouths,  so  bitter,  so  foolish,  as  * Baltasar  Castilio 
notes  of  them,  that  “ they  cannot  speak,  but  they  must  bite 
they  had  rather  lose  a friend  then  a jest ; and  what  company  so- 
ever they  come  in,  they  will  be  scoffing,  insulting  over  their 
inferiours,  especially  over  such  as  any  way  depend  upon  them, 
humoring,  misusing,  or  putting  gulleries  on  some  or  other, 
till  they  have  made  by  their  humoring  or  gulling  ^ (?jr  stulto 
insanum,  a mope  or  a noddy,  and  all  to  make  themselves  merry; 

f dummodo  risum 

Excutlat  sibi;  non  hie  cuiquam  parcit,  amico. 

Friends,  neuters,  enemies,  all  are  as  one,  to  make  a fool  a 
mad -man,  is  their  sport,  and  they  have  no  greater  felicity  then 
to  scoff  and  deride  others  ; they  must  sacrifice  to  the  god  of 
laugliter,  with  them  in  ‘Apulelus,  once  a day,  or  else  they 
shall  be  melancholy  themselves  ; they  care  not  how  they  grinde 
and  misuse  others,  so  they  may  exhilarate  their  own  persons. 
Their  wits  Indeed  serve  them  to  that  sole  purpose,  to  make 
sport,  to  break  a scurrile  jest,  which  is  levissimus  ingenii 
fructus,  the  froth  of  wit,  as  ^Tully  holds,  and  for  this  they 
are  often  applauded,  in  all  other  discourse,  dry,  barren,  stra- 
minious,  dull  and  licavy,  here  lies  their  Genius,  in  this  they 
alone  excel,  please  themselves  and  others.  Leo  Declmus,  that 
scoffing  Pope,  as  [ovius  hath  registered  in  the  4.  book  of  his 
life,  took  an  extraordinary  delight  in  humoring  of  silly  fellows, 
and  to  put  gulleries  upon  them,  by  commending  some,  per- 
s wading  others  to  this  or  that ; he  made  e.v  stulidis  stultissi- 
mos,  maxinie  ridicidos,  ex  stidtis  insanos;  soft  fellows, 
stark  noddies  ; and  such  as  were  foolish,  quite  mad  before  he 
left  them.  One  memorable  example  he  recites  there,  of  'Fa- 
rascomus  of  Parma  a Musician  that  was  so  humored  by  Leo 
Decimus,  and  liibiena  his  second  in  this  business,  that  he 
thought  himself  to  be  a man  of  most  excellent  skill,  (who  was 
indeed  a ninnie)  they  “ " made  him  set  foolish  songs,  and  in- 

’’  Pciulanti  splcnc  cachinnn.  * Curial.  lib.  2.  L'a  quorurulam  est  inscitia,  ut 
quotics  loqui,  totifs  niorclcrf  licerc  sibi  pu  nit.  Tct.  Eumicli.  f Hor. 

ser.  lib.  2.  Sat.  4.  • J^ili.  2.  * De  oral  I.audaiido,  & mira 

persuadendo.  " Et  vana  inflaliis  opininne,  iiUTcdibilia  ac  lidnida  quaedam 

Musicos  prxeepta  coinincntarcrur,  oic. 
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vent  new  ridicnloiis  precepts,  which  they  did  highly  com- 
mend,” as  to  tye  his  arm  thatplayed  on  the  Lute,  to  make  him 
strike  a sweeter  stroke,  “ °and  to  pull  down  the  Arras  hang- 
ings, because  the  voice  w'oiild  be  clearer,  by  reason  of  the 
reverberation  of  the  wall.”  In  the  like  manner  they  persw'aded 
one  Baraballius  of  Caieta,  that  he  was  as  good  a Poet  as  Pe- 
trarch ; would  have  him  to  be  made  a Laureat  Poet,  and  Invite 
all  his  friends  to  his  instalment ; and  had  so  possessed  the  poor 
man  with  a conceipt  of  his  excellent  Poetry,  that  w^hen  some 
of  his  more  discreet  friends  told  him  of  his  folly,  he  w^as  very 
angry  with  them,  and  said  “ p they  envied  his  honor  and  pros- 
perity:” It  was  strange  (saith  Jovius)  to  see  an  old  man  of  60. 
yeers,  a venerable  and  grave  old  man,  so  gulled.  But  w^har 
cannot  such  scoffers  do,  especially  if  they  finde  a soft  creature, 
on  whom  they  may  work?  nay  to  say  truth,  who  is  so  wise, 
or  so  discreet,  that  may  not  be  humored  in  this  kinde,  especi- 
ally if  some  excellent  wits  shall  set  upon  him ; he  that  mads 
others,  if  he  were  so  humored,  w'ould  be  as  mad  himself,  as 
much  grieved  and  tormented;  he  might  cry  with  him  in  the 
Comedy,  Frnh  Jupiter.,  tu  homo  me  adigas  ad  msaniam. 
For  all  is  In  these  things  as  they  arc  taken ; if  he  be  a silly 
soul,  and  do  not  perceive  it,  ’tis  w^ell,  he  may  happily  make 
others  sport,  and  be  no  whit  troubled  himself;  but  if  he  be  ap- 
prehensive of  his  folly,  and  take  it  to  heart,  then  it  torments 
him  worse  then  any  lash:  a bitter  jest,  a slander,  a calumny, 
pierceth  deeper  then  any  losse,  danger,  bodily  pain,  or  injury 
whatsoever ; leviter  cnwi  ’volat,  as  Bernard  of  an  arrow,  sed 
graviter  vuhierat,  especially  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a virulent 
tongue,  “ it  cuts  (saith  David)  like  a two  edged  sword.  They 
shoot  bitter  words  as  arrows,”  Psal.  64.  3.  “ And  they  smote 

witli  their  tongues,”  Jer.  18.  18.  and  that  so  hard,  that  they 
leave  an  incurable  wound  behinde  them.  Many  men  are  un- 
done by  this  means,  moped,  and  so  dejected,  that  they  arc 
never  to  be  recovered;  and  of  all  other  men  living,  those  which 
are  actually  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  are  most  sensible  (as 
being  suspitious,  cholerick,  apt  to  mistake)  and  irnpatient  of 
?tn  injury  in  that  kinde  : they  aggravate,  and  so  meditate  conti- 
nually of  it,  that  it  is  a perpetual  corrosive,  not  to  be  removed, 
rill  time  wear  it  out.  Although  they  peradventure  that  so  scoBe, 
do  it  alone  in  mirth  and  merriment,  and  hold  it  optimum^  aliena 
frui  insanid,  an  excellent  thing  to  enjoy  another  man  s mad- 
ness ; yet  they  must  know'^,  that  it  is  a mortal  sin  (as  1 homas 


* Ut  voces  nudis  parietibus  illisse,  suavius  ac  acutius  rcsiliiseiit.  ^ pIit. 
inortalitati  & glorix  sux  prorsus  invideiitcs.  i 2.  2 dx  quxst.  'ib.  Ims;o  moi  - 
title  pcccr.tum. 
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lolds)  and  as  the  Prophet  ■■  David  denounceth,  “ they  that 
;sc  it,  shall  never  dwell  in  God’s  tabernacle.’^ 

Such  scurrile  jests,  flouts,  and  sarcasmes  therefore,  ought  not 
,t  all  to  be  used  ; especially  to  our  betters,  to  those  that  are  in 
nisei~v,  or  any  way  distressed ; for  to  such,  ierumnarum  m~ 
rementa  sunt,  they  multiply  grief,  and  as  ® he  perceived.  In 
nuliis  pudor,  in  multis  iracundia.  Sic.  many  are  ashamed, 
nany  vexed,  angred,  and  there  is  no  greater  causp  or  furtherer 
if  melancholy.  Martin  Cromerus,  in  the  6 . hook  of  his  history, 
lath  a pretty  story  to  this  purpose,  of  Uladislaus  the  second 
ling  of  Poland,  and  Peter  Dunnius,  Earle  of  Shrine  ; they  had 
>een  hunting  late,  and  were  enforced  to  lodge  in  a poor  Cot- 
age.  When  they  went  to  bed,  Uladislaus  told  the  Earle  in 
est,  that  his  wife  lay  softer  with  the  Abbot  of  Shrine  ; he  not 
ble  to  contain,  replied,  Et  tua  cum  Dabesso,  and  your’s 
vith  Dabessus,  a gallant  young  Gentleman  in  the  Court, 
vhom  Christina  the  Queen  loved.  Tetigit  id  dictum  Pr mei- 
ns animum,  these  words  of  his  so  galled  the  Prince,  that  he 
vas  long  after  tristis  Si  cogitabundus,  very  sad  and  melan- 
holy  for  many  months  : but  they  w^ere  the  Earl’s  utter  uiido- 
ng;  for  when  Christina  heard  of  it,  she  persecuted  him  to 
^leath.  Sophia  the  Einpresse,  Justinian’s  wife,  broke  a bitter 
est  upon  Narsetes  the  Eunuch,  a famous  Captain  then  dis- 
quieted for  an  overthrow  which  he  lately  had : that  he  was 
litter  for  a distaffe  and  to  keep  women  company,  then  to  wield 
. sword,  or  to  be  General  of  an  army  : but  it  cost  her  dear,  for 
le  so  far  distasted  it,  that  he  went  forthwith  to  the  adverse 
lart,  much  troubled  in  his  thoughts,  caused  the  Lumbards  to 
ebell,  and  thence  procured  many  miseries  to  the  Common- 
vealth.  Tiberius  the  Emperor  with-held  a Legacy  from  the 
)Cople  of  Rome,  which  his  Predecessor  Augustus  had  lately 
pven,  and  perceiving  a fellow  round  a dead  corse  in  the  eare, 
vould  needs  know  wherefore  he  did  so;  the  fellow  replied, 
hat  he  wished  the  departed  Soul  to  signifie  to  Augustus,  the 
:ommons  of  Rome  were  yet  unpaid:  for  this  bitter  jest  the 
imperor  caused  him  forthwith  to  be  slaine,  and  carry  the  news 
'.imsclfe.  For  this  reason,  all  those  that  otherwise  approve  of 
ests  in  some  cases,  and  facete  Companions,  (as  who  doth  not  ?) 
et  them  laugh  and  he  merrie,  ruvipantur  Si  ilia  Codvo,  ’tis 
audable  and  hr,  those  yet  will  by  no  meanes  admit  them  in 
;heir  companies,  that  are  any  way  inclined  to  this  malady; 
wnjocandum  cum  iis  qui  miscri  sunt.  Si  arumnosi,  no  jesting 
vith  a discontented  person,  ’'I'is  Castillo’s  caveat,  Cl®-  Pon- 
anus,  and  "Galateus,  and  every  good  man’s. 

' P-al.  n.3.  ' Balthasp.r  Castillo  lib  ? do  aulico.  ' Oc  sermone  lib.  4. 

••''■P  ' ■ F'4.  5.'>  Galatcu« 

Play 
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Play  with  me,  but  hurt  me  not : 

Jest  with  me,  but  shame  me  not. 

Comitas  is  a vertiie  betwixt  Rusticity  and  Scurrility,  two  ex- 
tremes, as  Affability  is  betwixt  Flattery  and  Contention,  it  must 
not  exceed  ; but  be  still  acompanied  with  that  d^Xcc^eix  or 
innocency,  qu^e  neviini  nocet,  omnem  injuria  oblationem  ab- 
horrenSy  hurts  no  man,  abhors  all  offer  of  injury.  Though  a 
man  be  liable  to  such  a jest,  or  obloquic,  have  been  overseene, 
or  committed  a foule  fact,  yet  it  is  no  good  manners  or  huma- 
nity, to  upbraid,  to  hit  him  in  the  teeth  with  his  offence,  or  to 
scoffe  at  such  a one ; his  an  old  axiome,  turpis  in  reiim  omnis 
exprobratio,  I speak  not  of  such  as  generally  taxe  vice,  Bar- 
clay, Gentilis,  Erasmus,  Agrippa,  Fishcartus,  &:c.  the  Var- 
ronists  and  Lucians  of  our  time,  Satyrists,  Epigrammatists, 
Comoedians,  Apologists,  &c.  but  such  as  personate,  rayle, 
scoffe,  calumniate,  perstringe  by  name,  or  in  presence  offend  ; 

f Ludit  qui  stolida  procacitate. 

Non  est  Sestius  ille  sed  caballus 

*Tis  horse-play  this,  and  those  jests  (as  he  saith)  “ are  no  bet- 
ter than  injuries,”  biting  jests,  mordentes  SC  aculeati^  they  are 
poysoned  jests,  leave  a sting  behinde  them,  and  ought  not  to  be 
used. 

y Set  not  thy  foot  to  make  the  blinde  to  fall. 

Nor  wilfully  offend  thy  weaker  broths  r : 

Nor  wound  the  dead  with  thy  tongue’s  bitter  gall. 

Neither  rejoice  thou  in  the  fall  of  other. 

If  these  rules  could  be  kept,  we  should  have  much  more  ease 
and  quietness  then  we  have,  lesse  melancholy  : whereas  on  the  , 
contrary,  we  study  to  misuse  each  other,  how  to  sting  and 
gaul,  like  two  fighting  bores,  bending  all  our  force  and  wit, 
friends,  fortunes,  to  crucifie  J one  another’s  souls ; by  means 
of  which,  there  is  little  content  and  charity,  much  virulency,  ^ 
hatred,  malice,  and  disquietnesse  among  us. 


^ Tally  Tusc.  qusst.  Mart.  lib.  1.  epig.  35.  * Tales  joci  ab  io- 

juriis  non  possint  discern!.  Galateus  fo.  55.  r Pybrac  in  his  Quadraint  37. 

:J;  bgo  hujus  misera  fa'.uitate  & dementia  conflictor.  Tull,  ad  Attic,  li.  11. 


t 
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SUBSECT.  V. 

Loss  of  Liberty,  Servitude,  Imprisonvient,  kow  they  cause 

Melancholy . 

TO  this  Catalogue  of  causes,  I may  well  annex  loss  of  lU 
berty,  servitude,  or  imprisonment,  which  to  some  per- 
.>ons  is  as  great  a torture  as  any  of  the  rest.  Though  they  have 
all  things  convenient,  sumptuous  houses  to  then  use,  fail 
ivalkcs  and  gardens,  delicious  bowers,  galleries,  good  fare  and 
:diet,  and  all  things  correspondent:  yet  they  are  not  content, 
r because  they  are  confined,  may  not  come  and  go  at  their  plea^- 
^iure  ; have,  and  do  what  they  will,  but  live  ^ aliendd  quadra, 
.at  another  man’s  table  and  command.  As  it  is  ' in  meats  so  it 
is  in  all  other  things,  places,  societies,  sports  ; let  them  be  ne- 
wer so  pleasant,  commodious,  wholesome,  so  good;  yet07?^- 
nium  rerd  est  saiietas,  there  is  a loathing  satiety  of  all  things. 
jThe  children  of  Israel  were  tired  with  Manna,  it  is  irksome  to 
tthem  so  to  live,  as  to  a bird  in  a cAge,  or  a dog  in  his  kennel, 
'.they  are  weary  of  it.  They  are  happy’’,  it  is  true,  and  have  all 
[things,  to  another  man’s  judgment,  that  heart  can  wish,  or 
ithat  they  themselves  can  desire,  bona  si  sua  nornit:  yet  they 
i loath  it,  and  are  tired  with  the  present : Est  natura  homiimm 
inovitatis  avida  ; men’s  nature  is  still  desirous  of  news,  variety, 

( delights  ; and  our  wandring  affections  are  so  irregular  in  this 
ikiiule,  that  they  must  change,  tliough  it  be  to  the  worst. 

1 Batchelors  must  be  married,  and  married  men  would  be  Batche- 
llors  ; they  do  not  love  their  own  wives,  though  otherwise  fair, 
wvise,  vertuous,  and  well  qualified,  because  they  are  theirs  ; our 
; present  estate  is  still  the  worst,  we  cannot  endure  one  course  of 
i life  long,  & quod  modd  voverat,  odit,  one  calling  long,  esse  in 
i honor e jwuat,  mox  displice t ; one  place  long,  ^ Ronue  Tybur 
>.amo,  ventosus  Tybiire  Romam,  that  which  we  earnestly 
> sought,  we  now  contemn.  Hoc  qiiosdaon  agit  ad  mortem 
(saith  ^ Seneca)  quod  proposita  sxpe  mutando  in  eadem  revo- 
■ liinlur,  5C  non  rclinquunt  novitati  locum  : Eastidio  aepit  esse 
wild,  ipsus  mundus.  Si  subit  illud  rapidissinuu’iim  delicia- 
7 rum,  2uousque  eadem?  this  alone  kils  many  a man,  that  they 
. arc  tied  to  the  same  still,  as  a horse  in  a mill,  a dog  in  a 
' whccle,  they  run  round,  without  alteration  or  nc'vvs,  their  life 
, groweth  odious,  the  world  loathsome,  and  that  which  crosseth 
: their  furious  delights.  What?  still  the  same  ? Marcus  Aurelius 
- and  Solomon,  that  had  experience  of  all  wo’rldly  delights  and 

” Miserum  alicna  viverc  quadm.  Juv.  * Crambx  bis  coctx.  Vitx 

' Ric  rcddcp'iori.  • llyr.  Dc  ttanquil.  animse. 

plea- 
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pleasure,  confessed  as  much  of  themselves  ; what  they  most 
desired,  was  tedious  at  last,  and  that  their  lust  could  never  be 
satisfied,  all  was  vanity  and  affliction  of  minde. 

Now  if  it  be  death  itself,  another  Hell,  to  be  glutted  with  one 
kind  of  sport,  dieted  with  one  dish,  tied  to  one  place  ; though 
they  have  all  things  otherwise  as  they  can  desire,  and  are  in 
Heaven  to  another  man’s  opinion,  what  misery  and  discontent 
shall  they  have,  that  live  in  slaveiy,  or  in  prison  itself?  2uod 
tristiiis  ynorte,  in  servitute  vioendu,  as  Hermolaus  told  Alex- 
ander in  ' Curtius,  worse  then  death  is  bondage:  * hoc  animo 
scito  omnes  fortes^  ut  mortem  servituti  anteponant^  All  brave 
men  at  ai  ms  (Tully  holdes)  are  so  affected.  ^ Equidem  ego  is 
sum^  qiii  servitutem  extremum  omnium  maloru  esse  arbitror: 
I am  he  (saith  Boterus)  that  accompt  servitude  the  extremity 
of  misery.  And  what  calamity  do  they  endure,  that  live  with 
those  hard  task-masters,  in  gold  mines,  (like  those  30000  fln- 
4ian  slaves  at  Potosa  in  Peru)  tin-mines,  lead  mines,  stone- 
quarries,  cole-pits,  like  so  many  mouldwarps  under  ground, 
condemned  to  the  gallies,  to  perpetuall  drudgery,  hunger,  thirst, 
and  stripes,  without  all  hope  of  delivery  ? How  are  those  wo- 
men in  Turkie  affected,  that  most  part  of  the  year  come  not 
abroad  ; those  Italian  and  Spanish  Dames,  that  are  mewed  up 
like  Hawks,  and  lockt  up  by  their  jealous  husbands  ? how  te- 
dious is  it  to  them  that  live  in  Stoves  and  Caves  half  a year  to- 
gether ? as  in  Iseland,  Muscovy,  or  under  the  Pole  itself, 
where  they  have  six  moneths  perpetuall  night.  Nay,  what 
misery  and  discontent  do  they  endure,  that  are  in  prison?  They 
want  all  those  six  non  natural  things  at  once,  good  ayr,  good 
dyet,  exercise,  company,  sleep,  rest,  ease,  &:c.  that  are  bound 
in  chains  all  day  long,  suffer  hunger,  and  (as  ^ Lucian  describes 
it)  “ must  abide  that  filthy  stink,  and  ratling  of  chains,  howl- 
ino-s,  pitifull  out-cryes,  that  prisoners  usually  make : these 
thincAs  are  not  only  troublesome,  but  intolerable.”  They  lie 
nastily  amongst  toads  and  frogs  in  a dark  dungeon,  in  theii  own 
dung,  in  pain  of  body,  in  pain  of  soul,  as  Joseph  did,  Psal,  103. 
18.  “They  hurt  his  feet  in  the  stocks,  the  iron  entered  his 
soul.  They  live  solitary,  alone,  sequestered  from  all  company 
hut  heart-eating  melancholy  ; and  for  want  of  meat,  must  eat 
that  bread  of  affliction,  prey  upon  themselves.  Well  might 
sArculanus  put  long  imprisonment  for  a cause,  especially  to 
sui:h  as  have  lived  jovially,  in  all  sensuality  and  lust,  upon  a 

' Lib.  8.  TuUius  Lepido  Fam.  10.  27.  Boterus  1.  1.  poUt.  cap.  4. 

j.  Laet.  deicrip.  America!.  ' If  tlicrc  be  any  inhabitants.  ' In  Taxan. 

Interdiu  quidem  collum  vinctum  est,  & manus  consincta,  noQtu  veto  totum 
corpus  vinchur,  ad  lias  niiserias  accidit  corporis  factor,  strep.tus  ejulantium,  som- 
ni  breviia.*;,  hxc  omnia  plane  molcsta  & intolorabilia.  i In  ^ Rhasis. 

sudden 
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sudden  are  estranged  and  debarred  from  all  manner  of  pleasures: 
as  were  Huniades,  Edward,  and  Richard  the  second,  Valerian 
the  Emperour,  Bajazet  the  Turk.  If  it  be  irksome  to  miss  our 
ordinary  companions  and  repast  for  once  a day,  oi  an  hour, 
what  shal  it  be  to  lose  them  for  ever  ? If  it  be  so  great  a de- 
light to  live  at  liberty,  and  to  enjoy  that  variety  of  objects  the 
world  affords  ; what  misery  and  discontent  must  it  needs  bring 
to  him,  that  shal  now  be  cast  headlong  into  that  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, to  fall  from  Heaven  to  Hel,  to  be  cubbed  up  upon  a 
sudden,  how  shall  he  be  perplexed,  what  shall  become  of  him? 
^ Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  being  imprisoned  by  his  youngest 
brother  Henry  the  first,  ah  illo  die  incoiisolabili  doloie  vntaT— 
cere  contabuit,  saith  Matthew  Paris : from  that  day  forward 
pined  away  with  grief,  f Jugurth  that  generous  Captain, 
“ brought  to  Rome  in  triumph,  atid  after  imprisoned,  through 
anguish  of  his  soul,  and  melancholy,  dyed.  ‘Roger,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  the  second  man  from  King  Stephen,  (he  that  built 
that  famous  Castle  of  ^ Devices  in  Wiltshire)  was  so  tortured  in 
prison  with  hunger,  and  all  those  calamities  accompanying 
such  men,  * ict  vivere  noliierit,  movi  nescient,  he  would  nor 
live,  and  could  not  die,  betwixt  fear  of  death,  and  torments  of 
life.  Francis  King  of  France  was  taken  prisoner  by  Charls  the 
fifth,  ad  mortem  fere  melanckolicus,  saith  Guicciardine,  me- 
lancholy almost  to  death,  and  that  in  an  instant.  But  this  is  as 
clear  as  the  Sun,  and  needs  no  further  illustration. 


SUBSECT.  VL 

Poverty  and  Want,  Causes  of  Melancholy. 

POVERTY  and  want  are  so  violent  oppugners,  so  un- 
welcome guests,  so  much  abhorred  of  ail  men,  that  I may 
not  omit  to  speak  of  them  apart.  Poverty,  although  (if  con- 
sidered aright,  to  a wise,  understanding,  truly  regenerate,  and 
contented  man)  it  be  donum  Dei,  a blessed  estate,  the  way  to 
Heaven,  as  '"Chrysostome  cals  it,  God’s  gift,  the  mother  of  mo- 
desty, and  much  to  be  preferred  before  riches  (as  shall  be 
shewed  in  his  " place)  yet  as  it  is  esteemed  in  the  world’s  cen- 
sure, it  is  a most  odious  calling,  vile  and  base,  a severe  torture, 
summum  scelus,  a most  intolerable  burthen  ; we  ° shun  it  all, 

^ William  the  Conqueror’s  eldest  son.  •}•  Saiust.  Romam  trinmpho  dnr!«? 
tandemq;  in  carcerem  conjcctus,  animi  dolore  ptMi'.t.  * Camden  in  Wiltsli. 
Jniserum  senem  ita  fame  & calamitat,6us  m carccrc  fregit,  inter  mortis  motum. 
fc  vit*  tormenta,  &c  Vies  hodie.  ' Scncca.  n*  Com.  ad  Ilebracos. 

■ Pert  2.  Sect.  3.  Memb.  3.  Quern  ul  diflicilcm  morbuin  pueris  tradcre 

fcir::;damus.  Plat, 
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cane  pejus  K angue,  we  abhor  the  name  of  it,  * Paupertas 
fugitur,  totoq;  arcessitur  orbe,  as  being  the  fountain  of  all 
other  miseries,  cares,  woes,  labours,  and  grievances  whatsoever. 
To  avoid  which,  we  will  take  any  pains, — extremes  currit 
mercator  ad  Indos,  we  will  leave  no  haven,  no  coast,  no 
creek  of  the  world  unsearched,  though  it  be  to  the  hazard  of 
our  lives,  we  will  dive  to  the  bottome  of  the  sea,  to  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  f five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  hundred  fathome 
deep,  through  all  five  Zones,  and  both  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  : we  will  turn  parasites  and  slaves,  prostitute  our  selves, 
swear  and  lye,  damn  our  bodies  and  souls,  forsake  God,  ab- 
jure Religion,  steal,  rob,  murder,  rather  than  endure  this  un- 
sufFerable  yoke  of  Poverty,  which  doth  so  tyrannize,  crucifie, 
and  generally  depress  us. 

For  look  into  the  world,  and  you  shall  see  men  most 
part  esteemed  according  to  their  means,  and  happy  as  they 
are  rich:  Ubiq;  tanti  quisq;  quantum  ha buit  fuit.  If  he 

be  likely  to  thrive,  and  in  the  way  of  preferment,  who 
but  he  ? In  the  vulgar  opinion,  if  a man  be  wealthy,  no 
matter  how  he  gets  it,  of  what  parentage,  how  qualified,  how 
vertuously  endowed,  or  villanously  inclined;  let  him  be  a 
bawd,  a gripe,  an  usurer,  a villain,  a Pagan,  a Barbarian,  a 
wretch  §,  Lucian’s  tyrant,  “on  whom  you  may  look  with  lesse 
security,  then  on  the  Sun  : so  that  he  be  rich  (and  liberall 
withall)  he  shall  be  honoured,  admired,  adored,  reverenced, 
and  highly  p magnified.  “ The  rich  is  had  in  reputation  be- 
cause of  his  goods,”  Eccl.  10.  31.  He  shall  be  befriended: 
“for,  riches  gather  many  friends,  Prov.  19.  4. — multos  nu- 
merabit  amicos,  all  ^ happinesse  ebbs  and  flows  with  his  mony. 
He  shall  be  accounted  a gratious  Lord,  a Mecaenas,  a benefac- 
tor, a wise,  discreet,  a proper,  a valiant,  a fortunate  man,  of 
a generous  spirit,  P alius  Jovis,  gallince  fliiis  albte : a hope- 

ful, a good  man,  a vertuous,  honest  man.  Qiiando  ego  teJu- 
mmiiim  pueru,  K matris  partum  vere  am'cmn,  as  ' Tully  said 
of  Octavianus,  while  he  was  adopted  Casar,  and  an  ' heir  ap- 
parent of  so  great  a Monarchy,  he  was  a golden  child.  All 
honor,  offices,  applause,  grand  titles,  and  turgent  Epithets 
are  put  upon  him,  umnes  omnia  bona  dicere  ; all  men’s  eyes 

Lucan.  1.  1.  in  tlie  silver  mines  at  Friburgh  in  Germany.  Fines  Mo- 

tison.  J Euripides.  § Tom.  4.  dial,  minore  pcriculo  Solem  quam  hunc 
clefixis  oailis  licet  intucri.  p Omnis  enim  res,  virtus,  fama,  dccus,  divina, 

humanaq;  puk'hris  Divitiis  parent.  Hor.  Ser.  1.2.  Sal.  3.  Clarus  eris,  foriis  Jus- 
tus, sapiens,  ctiam  rex.  Et  quicquid  volet.  Hor.  s Et  genus,  & formam, 

regina  pecunia  donat.  Money  adds  spirits,  courage,  &c.  ' Eplst.  ult.  ad  Ai- 

ticum.  * Our  young  Master,  a fine  towardly  gentleman  God  bless  him, 

andhopefuil;  why?  lie  is  heir  apparent  to  the  right  worshipfull,  to  the  right 
Eonourablc,  &c.  ‘ Onummi,  nummi:  vobis  hunc  praestat  houorem. 

' are 
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ire  upon  him,  God  bless  his  good  worship,  his  honour ; “ every 
mail  speaks  wel  of  him,  every  man  presents  him,  seeks  and  sues 
lO  him  for  his  love,  favour,  and  protection,  to  serve  him,  be- 
long unto  him,  every  man  riseth  to  him,  as  to  Themistocles  in 
the  Oiympicks,  if  he  speak,  as  of  Herod,  Vox  Dei,  non  lio^ 
minis,  the  voyce  of  God,  not  of  man.  All  the  graces,  Ve- 
neres, pleasures,  elegances  attend  him,  golden  Fortune  ac- 
companies and  lodgeth  with  him  ; and  as  to  those  Roman  Em- 
lerours,  is  placed  in  his  chamber. 

y Secura  naviget  aura, 

Fortunamq;  suo  teinperet  arbitrio 

,ie  may  sayl  as  he  will  himself,  and  temper  his  estate  at  his 
oleasure,  Joviall  dayes,  splendor  and  magnificence,  sweet  Mu- 
;ick,  dainty  fare,  the  good  things,  and  fat  of  the  land,  fine 
:lothes,  rich  attires,  soft  beds,  down  pillows  are  at  his  com- 
iTiand,  all  the  world  labours  for  him,  thousands  of  Artificers 
ire  his  slaves  to  drudge  for  him,  run,  ride,  and  post  for  him  : 
^ Divines  (for  Pythia  PhilippisatJ  Lawyers,  Physitians,  Phi- 
osophers.  Scholars  are  his,  wholly  devote  to  his  service. 
Every  man  seeks  his  ^ acquaintance,  his  kindred,  to  match 
ivvith  him,  though  he  be  an  aufe,  a ninny,  a monster,  a goos- 
cap,  iixorem  ducat  Danaen,  when,  and  whom  he  will,  hunc 

pptant  generum  Rex  Regina he  is  an  excellent  match 

I hr  my  son,  my  daughter,  my  niece,  &c.  Quicqiiid  calca'ce^' 
nt  hie,  Rosa  Jiet,  let  him  go  whither  he  will.  Trumpets  sound, 
iSels  ring,  &c.  all  happiness  attends  him,  every  man  is  willing 
:o  entertain  him,  he  sups  in  ^ Apollo  wheresoever  he  comes  ; 
i vhat  preparation  is  made  for  his  entertainment  ? fish  and  fowl, 

I pices  and  perfumes,  all  that  sea  and  land  affords.  What 
cookery,  masking,  mirth  to  exhilarate  his  person  ? 

^ Da  Trebio,  pone  adTrebium,  vis  frater  ab  illis* 

Ilibusf ” 

SVhat  dish  will  your  good  worship  eat  of? 

t dulcia  ponaa, 

Et  quoscunq;  feret  cultus  tibi  fundus  honores, 

Ante  Larein,  gustet  vencrabilior  Lare  dives.” 

Sweet  apples,  and  what  e’re  thy  fields  afibrd, 

Before  thy  Gods  be  serv’d,  let  serve  thy  Lord. 

“ Exinde  sapeie  cum  omnes  dicimus,  ac  quisq;  fnrtunam  habet.  Plant.  Pseuih 
‘ Aurca  foriuna,  principum  cubiculisrcponi  solita.  Julius  Capitolimis  vita  Anto-* 
liiii.  y Petronjus.  * Thcologi  opulentis  adhserent,  jurisperiti  pccuniosis, 
ilerati  nummosis,  liberalibus  artifices.  * Multi  ilium  juvencs,  multas  peticre 
5ucllx.  * Dummodo  sit  dives  barbarus,  illc  placet.  *’ Plut.  in  Lueullo,  a rich 
diambcr  so  called.  ' Panis  panemelior,  Juv.  Sat.  3»  f Hor.  Sat.  5. 
lib.  2. 

VoL.  I.  A a 
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What  sport  will  your  honour  have  ? hawking,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, fowling,  buls,  bears,  cards,  dice,  cocks,  players,  tum- 
biers,  fidlers,  jesters,  &c.  they  are  at  your  good  worship’s 
command.  Fair  houses,  gardens,  orchards,  tarrasses,  galleries, 
Cabinets,  pleasant  walks,  delightsom  places,  they  are  at  hand  ; 
' iii.aureis  IdCy  vinmn  in  argenteis^  adolesceniiila  ad  nutiim 
speciosfe^  wine,  wenches,  &c.  a Turkic  Paradiije,  an  heaven 
upon  earth.  Though  he  be  a silly  soft  fellow,  and  scarce  have 
common  sense,  yet  if  he  be  born  to  fortunes  (as  I have  said) 
^ jure  hcereditario  sapere  jubetur^  he  must  have  honor  and  of- 
fice in  his  course  : ° Nemo  nisi  dives  honore  dignus  (Ambros. 
offic.  21.)  none  sO  worthy  as  himself : He  shall  have  it,  atq; 
esto  quicquid  Servius  aut  Laheo.  Get  mony  enough  and  com- 
mand * Kingdoms,  Provinces,  Armies,  Hearts,  Hands,  and 
Affections  ; thou  shait  have  Popes,  Patriaiks  to  be  thy  Chap- 
lains and' Parasites  ; thou  shait  have  (Tamberlin-like)  Kings  to 
draw  thy  Coach,  Queens  to  be  thy  Landresses,  Emperours  thy 
foot-stools,  build  more  towns  and  Cities  then  great  Alexander, 
Babel  Towers,  Pyramides  and  Mausolean  Tombs,  &c.  com- 
mand heaven  and  earth,  and  tell  the  world  it  is  thy  vassel,  auro 
emitur  diadema,  argento  ccelwn  panditur^  denarius  Philo- 
sophum  conducit^  nummus  jus  cogit,  obulus  literatum  pas- 
cit,  metalluju  saniiatem  conciliate  ees  amicos  conglutinat. 
And  therefore  not  without  good  cause,  John  Medices  that  rich 
Florentine,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death  bed,  calling  his  sons, 
Cosmus  and  Laurence  before  him,  amongst  othei^sober  sayings, 
repeated  this,  Animo  quieto  digredior,  quod  vos  sanos  di- 
vites  post  me  relinquam,  “It  doth  me  good  to  think  yet, 
though  I be  dying,  that  I shal  leave  you  my  children,  Sound 
and  Rich:”  For  wealth  sways  all.  It  is  not  with  us,  as 
amongst  those  Lacedemonian  Senators  of  Lycurgus  in  Plu- 
tarch, “ He  preferred  that  deserved  best,  was  most  virtuous 
and  worthy  of  the  place,  i'  not  swiftness,  or  strength,  or  wealth, 
or  friends  carryed  it  in  those  days  but  fizidr  optimos  optimus, 
inter  temperantes  temperantissimus,  the  most  temperate  and 
best.  We  have  no  Aristocracies  but  in  contemplation,  all  Oli- 
garchies, wherein  a few  rich  men  domineer,  do  what  they  list, 
imd  are  priviledged  by  their  greatness.  ‘ They  may  freely  tres- 
passe,  and  do  as  they  please,  no  man  dare  accuse  them,  no  not 
so  much  as  mutter  against  them,  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it, 
they  may  securely  do  it,  live  after  their  own  lawes,  and  for 

' Eohemus  dc  Turds  & Bredenbach.  *■  Euphormio.  « Qui  pccuniam 

habent,  dad  sunt  anlmis,  lofty  spirits,  brave  men  at  arms,  all  rich  men  are 
generous,  courageous,  &c.  * Nummus  ait  pro  me  nuba  Cornubia  Roma:- 

Non  fuit  apiid  mortales  ullum  excellcntius  certamen,  non  inter  ederes  cclcr- 
rimo,  non  inter  robuitos  robustissimo,  &c.  ' Qu.ciiuid  libet  licet. 
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their  money  get  pardons,  indulgences,  redeem  their  souls  from 

Purgatory  and  Hell  it  self, clausum  possidct  area  Jovem, 

Let  them  be  Epicures,  oc  Atheists,  Libertines,  Machiavilians, 
(as  often  they  are) 

* Et  quamvis  peijuris  erit,  sine  gente,  cruentus,” 

they  may  go  to  heaven  through  the  eye  of  a needle,  if  they  will 
themselves,  they  may  be  canonized  for  Saints,  they  shall  be 
^ honorably  interred  in  Mausolean  tombs,  commended  by  Poets, 
registred  in  histories,  have  temples  and  statues  erected  to  their 

names, e manibus  illis — nascentur  viohe. If  hebe  boun- 

tifull  in  his  life,  and  liberall  at  his  death,  he  shall  have  one  to 
sweare,  as  he  did  by  Claudius  the  Emperour  in  Tacitus,  he  saw 
his  soul  go  to  Heaven,  and  be  miserably  lamented  at  his  funeral. 
Ambuhaiarum  collegia,  S(c.  Trimalcionis  topanta  in  Petro- 
nius  recta  in  c^elu  abiit,  went  right  to  Heaven  : a base  quean, 
“ hhou  wouldest  have  scorned  once  in  thy  misery  to  have  a 
penny  from  lier and  why  ? modio  72uminos  metiit,  she  mea- 
sured her  mony  by  the  bushell.  These  prerogatives  do  not 
usually  belong  to  rich  men,  but  to  such  as  are  most  part  seem- 
ing rich,  let  him  have  but  a good  “ outside,  he  carries  it,  and 
shall  be  adored  for  a God,  as  f Cyrus  was  amongst  the  Per- 
sians, ob  splendidum  apparatum,  for  his  gay  tyres  ; now  most 
men  are  esteemed  according  to  their  cloathes.  In  our  gullisli 
times,  whom  you  peradventure  in  modesty  would  give  place  to, 
as  being  deceived  by  his  habit,  and  presuming  him  some  great 
worshipful  man,  beleeve  it,  if  you  shall  examin  his  estate,  he 
will  likely  be  proved  a serving  man  of  no  great  note,  my  Ladies 
Taylor,  his  Lordship’s  Barber,  or  some  such  gull,  a Fastidius 
Brisk,  Sir  Petronell  Flash,  a meer  outside.  Only  this  respect 
is  given  him,  that  wheresoever  he  comes,  he  may  call  for  what 
he  will,  and  take  place  by  reason  of  his  outward  habit. 

But  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  poor.  Prov,  15.  15.  “ all  his 
days  are  miserable,”  he  is  under  hatches,  dejected,  rejected  and 
forsaken,  pool'  in  purse,  poor  in  spirit ; prout  res  nobis  Jiuif, 
ita  U.  animus  se  habet ; § Mony  gives  life  and  soul.  Though 
he  be  honest,  wise,  learned,  well  deserving,  noble  by  birth, 
and  of  excellent  good  parts  : yet  in  that  he  is  poor,  unlikely  to 
rise,  come  to  honour,  office  or  good  means,  he  is  contemned, 
neglected,  Frustra  sapit,  inter  Uterus  esurit,  amicus  moles- 

* Hor.  Sat.  .5.  lib.  2.  Cum  moritur  dives  concurrunt  iindiq;  cives  : Pau- 

peris ad  funus  vix  cst  cx  millibiis  unus.  ' Et  modo  quid  tuit  ignoscal  mihi  ge- 
nius tuns,  noluisscs  do  tnanu  cjus  nummos  acciperc.  He  that  wears  silk, 

sattin,  velvet,  and  gold  lace,  must  needs  be  a gentleman.  f Est  sanguis 

atq;  spiritus  pecunia  mortalibus,  J Euripides,  § Xenophon.  Cyropaid.  1.  8. 
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tiis.  If  he  speak,  what  babler  Is  this  ?”  Ecclus.  his  nobility 
without  wealth,  is  ° projecta  mlior  alga,  and  he  not  esteemed: 
Nos  viles  pidli  nati  infelicibus  ovis,  if  once  poor,  we  are  me- 
tamorphosed in  an  instant,  base  slaves,  villains  and  vile  drudges; 
* for  to  be  ppor,  is  to  be  a knave,  a foole,  a wretch,  a wicked, 
an  odious  fellow,  a common  eye-sore,  say  poor  and  say  all : 
they  are  borne  to  labour,  to  misery,  to  carry  burdens  like  ju- 
ments,  pistum  stercus  comedere  with  Ulysses  companioi^s,  and 
as  Chremilus  objected  in  Aristophanes,  f salem  lingere,  lick 
salt,  to  empty  jakes,  fay  channels,  p carry  out  dirt  and  dung- 
hils,  sweep  chimnies,  rub  horse  heels,  &c.  I say  nothing  of 
Turks  Gally-slaves,  which  are  bought  j;  and  sold  like  juments, 
or  those  African  Negroes,  or  poor  § Indian  drudges,  2ui  in- 
dies hinc  inde  deferendis  oneribus  occuvibunt,  nam  quod 
apud  nos  boves  ^ asini  uehunt,  trahunt,  Kc.  Id  omne  mi- 
sellis  Indis,  they  are  ugly  to  behold,  and  though  earst  spmce, 
now  rusty  and  sc^ualid,  because  poor,  ^ immundas.  for  tunas 
^qimm  est  squalorem  sequi,  it  Is  ordinarily  so.  “ Others  eat 
to  live,  but  they  live  to  drudge,”  servi Its  kmisera  gens  nihil 

recusare  audet,  a servile  generation,  that  dare, 'refuse  no  task. 

‘‘  ft  Heus  tu  Dromo,  cape  hoc  flabellum,  ventulum  hinc  facit# 

dum  lavamus,” 

Sirrah  blow  winde  upon  us  while  we  wash,  and  bid  your 
fellow  get  him  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  be  it  fair  or  foul, 
he  shall  run  50  miles  a foot  to  morrow,  to  carry  me  a Letter  to 
my  mistres,  Socia  ad  pistrinam,  Soda  shall  tarry  at  home  and 
grinde  mault  all  day  long,  Tristan  thresh.  Thus  are  they  com- 
manded, being  indeed  some  of  them  as  so  many  footstools  for 
rich  men  to  tread  on,  blocks  for  them  to  get  on  horse  back,  or 
as  “ wals  for  them  to  piss  on.”  They  are  commonly  such 
people,  rude,  silly,  superstitious  Ideots,  nasty,  unclean,  lowsy, 
poor,  dejected,  slavishly  humble  : and  as  " Leo  Afer  obsen^es 
of  the  commonalty  of  Africk,  naturd  viliores  sunt,  nec  apud 
suos  duces  inajore  in  j)recio  qudm  si  canes  essent:  ‘ base  by 
nature,  and  no  more  esteemed  than  dogs,  rniseram,  laborio- 
sam,  calamitosam  mtam  agunt,  inopem,  infadicem,  ru- 


" In  tenui  rara  est  facundia  panno.  Juv.  ° Hor.  * Egere  est  offcp- 

dere,  & indigere  scclestum  esse,  Sat.  Menip.  -j-  Plant,  act.  4.  p Nul- 

lum tarn  barbarum,  tarn  vile  nmniis  est,  quod  non  lubentissinic  obire  vclit 
gens  vilissima.  f Lausius  orat.  inHispaniam.  § Lact.  dcscrip.  Ame- 
rica:. Plautus.  s Leo  Alcr  ca.  ult.  1.  1.  cdunt  non  ut  bene  vivant, 

sed  ut  fortiter  laborent.  Heinsius.  Munster  de  rusticis  Germanise,  Cos- 
mog. cap.  27.  lib.  3.  ff  Ter.  Eunuch.  ^ Pauper  paries  factus,  quem 

caniculae  commingant.  ’ Lib.  1.  cap.  ult.  ' Deosomnes  illis  inlcnsos 

dicercs:  tarn  pannosi,  famefracti,  tot  assidue  malU  afheiuntur,  tanquam  pccora 
^uibus  splendor  rationis  emortuius. 
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diores  asinisy  ut  e briitis  plane  natos  dicas : no  learning,  no 
knowleclg,  no  civility,  scarce  common  sense,  nought  but  bar- 
barism amongst  them,  helluino  more  viviinty  neq;  calceos  gcs^ 
tanty  neq;  vestes,  like  rogues  and  vagabonds,  they  go  bare- 
footed and  bare-legged,  the  soals  of  their  feet  being  as  hard  as 
horse  hoofs,  as  * Radzivilus  observed  at  Damiata  in  Egypt, 
leading  a laborious,  miserable,  wretched,  unhappy  life,  ““like 
beasts  and  juments,  if  not  worse  (for  a f Spaniard  in  Inca- 
tan,  sold  three  Indian  boyes  for  a Cheese,  and  an  hundred  Ne- 
gro slaves  for  an  horse)  their  discourse  is  scurrility,  their  siim-^  , 
mum  bomini,  a pot  of  Ale.  There  is  not  any  slavery  which 
these  villains  will  not  undergo.  Inter  illos  pleriq;  latrmas 
evacuanty  alii  ciilinariam  curanty  alii  stabularios  agunt,  uri 
natoreSy  id  genus  similia  exercent,  SCc.  like  those  people 

that  dwell  in  the  '‘Alps,  Chimney-sweepers,  Jakes-fermers, 
Dirt-daubers,  Vagrant  rogues,  they  labour  hard  some,  and  yet 
cannot  get  clothes  to  put  on,  or  bread  to  eat.  For  what  can 
filthy  poverty  give  else,  but  J beggery,  fulsom  nastiness,  squa- 
lor, contempt,  drudgery,  labor,  ugliness,  hunger  and  thirst : 
pediculorumy  H pidicum  nwmerumt  as  y he  well  followed  it 
in  Aristophanes,  fleas  and  lice,  pro  pallio  vestem  laceraniy 

pro  pulvinari  lapidem  bene  magnum  ad  caput y rags  for  his 
rayment,  and  a stone  for  his  pillow,  pro  cathedrdy  niptce 
caput  urntXy  he  sits  in  a broken  pitcher,  or  on  a block  for  a 
chair,  mahue  ramos  pro  panibus  comedity  he  drinks  water, 
and  lives  on  wort  leaves,  pulse,  like  a hogg,  or  scraps  like  a 
dog,  ut  nunc  nobis  vita  afficitiiVy  quis  non  putabit  insaniam 
essCy  infelicitatemq;?  as  Chremilus  concludes  his  speech,  as  we 
poor  men  live  now  adayes,  who  will  not  take  our  life  to  be 
^ infelicity,  misery,  and  madness  ? 

If  they  be  of  little  better  condition  than  those  base  villains, 
hunger-starved  beggars,  wandring  rogues,  those  ordinary 
slaves,  and  day-labouring  drudges ; yet  they  are  commonly  so 
preyed  upon  by  ^ poling  officers  for  breaking  laws,  by  their 
tyrannizing  Land-lords,  so  flead  and  fleeced  by  perpetuall  *’  ex- 
actions, that  though  they  do  drudge,  fare  hard,  and  starve  their 
Genius,  they  cannot  live  in  some  “ countries  j but  what  they 

♦ Peregrin.  Hicros.  ” Nilnl  omnino  meliorcm  vitam  degunt, quam  ferae  in 
filvis,  jumenia  in  terris.  Leo  Afer.  f Bartliolomcus  a Casa.  * Ortelius 

in  Helvetia.  Qui  habitant  in  Cxsia  valle  ut  plurimum  latonii,  in  Oscclla  vallc 
cultroru  fabri  fumarii,  in  Vigetia  sordidum  genus  liominum,  quod  repurgandis 
raminis  victum  parat.  \ 1 \vritc  not  this  any  ways  to  upbraid,  or  scolfcat,  or 
misuse  poor  men,  but  rather  to  eondolc  and  ]>ity  them,  by  c'.xprcssing,  &c. 
y Chremilus  Act.  4.  Plant.  * Paupertas  durum  onus  miscris  morlalibus. 

’ Vexat  censura  columbas.  *>  Deux  aee  non  possunt,  &:  sixeinq.  solvere  no- 
iiint : Omnibus  est  notum  quatcr  tre  solvere  totum.  ‘ Scandia,  Africa,  Li- 
tuania. 
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have  is  instantly  token  from  them,  the  very  care  they  take  to 
live,  to  be  drudges,  to  maintain  their  poor  families,  their  trou- 
ble and  anxiety  “takes  aw'ay  their  sleep,”  Sirac,  31.  1 . it 
makes  them  weary  of  their  lives  : when  they  have  taken  all 
pains,  done  their  utmost  and  honest  endeavors,  if  they  be  cast 
behinde  by  sicknesse,  or  over-taken  with  years,  no  man  pities 
them,  hard-hearted  and  mercilesse,  uncharitable  as  they  are, 
they  leave  them  so  distressed,  to  beg,  steal,  murmur  and  ^ re- 
bell, or  else  starve.  The  feeling  and  feareof  this  miserie  com- 
pelled those  old  Romanes,  whom  Menenius  Agrippa  pacified, 
to  resist  their  governours;  outlaws,  and  rebels  in  most  places, 
to  take  up  seditious  armes,  and  in  all  ages  hath  caused  uproares, 
murmurings,  seditions,  rebellions,  thefts,  murders,  mutinies, 
jarres  and  contentions  in  every  common- wealth:  grudging,  re- 
pining, complaining,  discontent  in  each  private  family,  because 
they  want  meanes  to  live  according  to  their  callings,  bring  up 
their  children,  it  breakes  their  hearts,  they  cannot  do  as  they 
would.  No  greater  misery  then  for  a Lord  to  have  a Knight’s 
living,  a Gentleman  a Yeoman’s,  not  to  be  able  to  live  as  his 
birth  and  place  requires.  Poverty  and  want  are  generally  cor- 
rosives to  all  kind  of  men,  especially  to  such  as  have  been  in 
good  and  flourishing  estate,  are  suddenly  distressed,  ® nobly 
born,  liberally  brought  up,  and  by  some  disaster  and  casualty, 
miserably  dejected.  For  tlie  rest,  as  they  have  base  fortunes, 
so  have  they  base  mindes  correspondent,  like  Beetles,  e ster~ 
core  orti,  e stercore  victus,  in  stercore  deliciiini^  as  they  were 
obscurely  born  and  bred,  so  they  delight  in  obscenity  ; they  are 
not  so  thoroughly  touched  with  it. 

“ Augustas  animas  angusto  in  pectore  versant.” 

Yea,  that  which  is  no  small  cause  of  their  torments,  if  once 
they  come  to  be  in  distress,  they  are  forsaken  of  their  fellows, 
most  part  neglected,  and  left  unto  themselves;  as  poor  * Te- 
rence in  Rome  was  by  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  Furius,  his  greitt 
and  noble  friends, 

“ Nil  Publius  Scipio  profuit,  nil  ei  Lailius,  nil  Furius, 

Tres  per  idem  tempus  qui  agitabant  nobiles  facillime, 

Horum  ille  opera  ne  domum  quidem  habuit  conductitiam.” 

’Tis  generally  so,  Tempora  si  fuerint  nuhila^  solus  em,  he 
is  left  cold  and  comfortless,  nullus  ad  amissas  ibit  amicus 
opeSy  all  flee  from  him  as  from  a rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  tall 

^ Montaign,  in  his  Essayes,  speaks  of  certain  Indians’in  France,  that  being 
asked  how  tliey  liked  the  country,  wondred  how  a few  rich  men  could  keep  so 
many  poor  men  in  subjection,  that  they  did  not  cut  their  throats.  * Augustas 
animas  animogo  in  pectore  Ycrsans,  'if  Donatus  vit.  ejus. 
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on  their  heads.  Prov.  19.  4.  “ Poverty  separates  them  from 
their  ^neighbours.” 

* Duin  fortuna  favet,  vultum  servatis  amich 
Cum  ceciditj  turpi  veftitis  ora  fuga.” 

Whil’st  fortune  favor’d,  friends,  you  smil’d  on  me. 

But  when  she  fled,  a friend  1 could  not  see. 

Which  Is  worse  yet,  if  he  be  poor  s every  man  contemns  him, 
insults  over  him,  oppresseth  him,  scoffs  at,  aggravates  his 
misery. 

**  ^ Qutim  caspit  quassata  doraus  subsidere,  partes 
In  proclinatas  omne  recumbit  onus.” 

When  once  the  tottering  house  begins  to  shrink. 

Thither  comes  all  the  weight  by  an  instinct. 

Nay  they  are  odious  to  their  own  brethren,  and  dearest  friends. 
Pro.  19.  7.  “ His  brethren  hate  him  if  he  be  poor,”  ^ omnes 
vicini  oderunt,  “his  neighbours  hate  him,”  Pro.  14.  20. 
^omnes  me  noti  \c  ignoti  deserunt,  as  he  complained  in  the 
Comedy,  friends  aiid  strangers,  all  forsake  me.  Which  is  most 
grievous,  poverty  makes  men  ridiculous.  Nil  habet  infelix 
paupertas  duria^:in  se,  2uam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit^ 
they  must  endure  ^ jests,  taunts,  flouts,  blowes  of  their  betters, 
and  take  all  in  good  part  to  get  a meale’s  meat:  ™ magnum, 
pauperies  opprobrium,  jubet  quidvis  ^ facere  <Sf  pati.  He 
must  turn  Parasite,  jester,  fool,  cum  desipientibus  desipere; 
saith  t Euripides,  slave,  villain,  drudge  to  get  a poor  living, 
apply  himself  to  each  man’s  humors,  to  win  and  please,  &c. 
and  be  buffeted,  when  he  hath  all  done,  as  Ulysses  was  by 
Melanthius  "in  Homer,  be  reviled,  bafled,  insulted  over,  for 
X potentiorum  stultitia  perferenda  est,  and  may  not  so  much 
as  mutter  against  it.  He  must  turn  rogue,  and  villain  ; for  as 
the  saying  is,  Necessitas  cogit  adturpia,  poverty  alone  makes 
men  thceves,  rebels,  murderers,  traitors,  assacinates,  “be- 
cause of  poverty  we  have  sinned,”  Ecclus.  27.  1.  swear  and 
forswear,  bear  false  witness,  lye,  dissemble,  any  thing,  as  I 
say,  to  advantage  themselves,  and  to  relieve  their  necessities : 
* Culp^e  sceltrisque  magistra  est,  when  a man  is  driven  to  his 
shifts,  what  will  he  not  do  ? 

‘‘  si  miserum  fortuna  Sionem 

I’inxil,  vanum  etiam  mcndacemq;  improba  finget.” 

* Prov.  19.  7.  though  he  be  instant  yet  they  will  not.  ^ Petronius.  R Kon 
fst  qui  doleat  vicem,  ut  Petrus  Christum,  jurant  sc  hominem  non  novisse. 

Ovid.  inTrist.  ‘Horat.  Ter.  Eunuchus  act.  2.  * Quid  quod 

matcriam  praebet  causamque  jocandi : Si  toga  sordida  sit,  Juv.  Sat.  2.  llor. 
t In  Phsnis.  " Odyss.  17.  f Idem.  ' Mautuau. 
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he  will  betray  his  father,  prince,  and  countrey,  turn  Turk, 
forsake  Religion,  abjure  God  and  all,  nulla  tarn  horrcnda. 
•pr odit  10 ^ quam  illi  liter i causa  (saith  ^Leo  Afer)  perpetrare 
nolint.  * Plato  therefore  cals  poverty,  “ theevish,  sacrilegi- 
ous, filthy,  wicked  and  mischievous:”  and  well  he  might. 
For  it  makes  many  an  upright  man  otherwise,  had  he  not  been 
in  want,  to  take  bribes,  to  be  corrupt,  to  do  against  liis  con- 
science, to  sell  his  tongue,  heart,  hand,  &c.  to  be  churlish, 
hard,  unmerciful,  uncivil,  to  use  Indirect  means  to  help  his 
present  estate.  It  makes  Princes  to  exact  upon  their  subjects. 
Great  men  tyrannize,  Landlords  oppress,  justice  mercenary. 
Lawyers  vultures.  Physicians  Harpyes,  friends  importunate, 
tradesmen  lyars,  honest  men  theeves,  devout  assacinates,  great 
men  to  prostitute  their  wives,  daughters  and  themselves,  mid- 
dle sort  to  repine,  commons  to  mutiny,  all  to  grudge,  mur- 
jner  and  complain.  A great  temptation  to  all  mischief,  it  com:- 
pels  some  miserable  wretches  to  counterfeit  several  diseases,  to 
dismember,  make  themselves  blinde,  lame,  to  have  a more 
plausible  cause  to  beg,  and  lose  their  limbs  to  recover  their 
present  wants.  Jodocus  Damhoderius  a Lawyer  of  Bruges, 
-praxi  rerum  criminal,  c.  112.  hath  some  notable  examples  of 
such  counterfeit  Cranks,  and  every  village  almost  will  yeeld 
abundant  testimonies  amongst  us ; we  have  Dummerers,  Abra-- 
ham  men,  &c.  And  that  which  is  the  extent  of  misery,  it  en- 
forceth  them  through  anguish  and  wearisomness  of  their  lives, 
to  make  away  themselves : They  had  rather  be  hanged,  drown-: 
ed,  &c.  then  to  live  without  means. 

“ ’ In  mare  caetiferum,  ne  te  premat  aspera  egestas, 

Desili,  & a celsis  corrue  Cerne  jugis.” 

Much  better  ’tis  to  break  thy  neck. 

Or  drow'ne  thyself  i’th’  Sea, 

Then  suffer  irksome  poverty; 

Goe  make  thyself  away, 

A Sybarite  of  old,  as  I finde  it  registred  in  f Athenmus,  sup- 
ping in  Phiditiis  in  Sparta,  and  obseiwing  their  hard  fare,  said 
it  was  no  marvel  if  the  Lacedasmonians  were  valiant  men ; 
“ for  his  part  he  would  rather  run  upon  a sword  point  (and  so 
would  any  man  in  his  wits)  then  live  with  such  base  diet,  or 
lead  so  wretched  a life.”  In  Japonia  ’tis  a common  thing  to 
stifle  their  children  if  they  be  poor,  or  to  make  an  abort,  which 

r De  Africa  lib.  I . cap.  ult.  * 4.  de  legibus.  furacissima  panperUs,  .sa- 

crilega,  turpis,  flagitiosa,  omnium  malorum  opilex.  i Thcognis.  •}•  Dip- 
nosophist  lib.  12.  Millies  potius  moriturum  (si  quissibi  meme  Constarct)  qu.am 

]tam  vilis  Si  aarumnosi  victus  conummioiicm  habere,  Gasper  Vilela  jesuita 
ppist.  Japon.  lib. 
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Aristotle  commends.  In  that  civil  commonwealth  of  China, 

* the  mother  strangles  her  childe,  if  she  be  not  able  to  bring  it 
up,  and  had  rather  lose,  then  sell  it,  or  have  it  endure  such, 
misery  as  poor  men  do.  Arnobius  lib.  7.  adversus  gentes, 

* Lactantius  lib.  5.  cap.  9.  objects  as  much  to  those  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  “ they  did  expose  their  children  to  wilde 
beasts,  strangle,  or  knock  out  their  brains  against  a stone, 
in  such  cases.”  If  we  may  give  credit  to  f Munster,  amongst 
us  Christians  in  Lituania,  they  voluntarily  mancipate,  and  sell 
themselves,  their  wives  and  children  to  rich  men,  to  avoid 
hunger  and  beggery ; ‘ many  make  away  themselves  in  this  ex- 
tremity. Apicius  the  Roman,  when  he  cast  up  his  accounts, 
and  found  but  100000  Crownes  left,  murdered  himself  for  fear 
he  should  be  famished  to  death.  P.  Forestus  in  his  medicinal 
observations,  hath  a memorable  example,  of  two  brothers  of 
Lorain,  that,  being  destitute  of  means,  became  both  melan- 
clipjy,  and  in  a discontented  humor  massacred  themselves.  An- 
other of  a merchant,  learned,  wise  otherwise  and  discreet,  but 
out  of  a deep  apprehension  he  had  of  a loss  at  Seas,  would  not 
be  perswaded  but  as  " V entidius  in  the  Poet,  he  should  die  a 
begger.  In  a word  thus  much  I may  conclude  of  poor  meif, 
^at  though  they  have  good  ^ parts,  they  cannot  shew  or  make 

pf  them : >’  ab  inopid  ad  virtutem  obsepta  est  via,  ’tis 
hard  for  a poor  man  to  ■'"rise,  hand  facile  erne r glint,  quorum 
virtatihlts  obstat  res  angusta  domi:  “ the  wisdom  of  the  poor 
is  despised,*^^nd  his  words  are  not  heard.”  Eccles.  6.  19.  his 
works  are  rejeWed,  contemned,  for  the  baseness  and  obscurity 
of  the  author,  tholjgh  laudable  and  good  in  themselves,  they 
will  not  likely  take.  ^ ^ ^ 

Nulla  placere  diu,  neque  vivere  carmlna  possunt. 

Qua,*  scribuntur  aquae  poloribus.’^ r- 

Poor  men  cannot  please,  their  actions,  counsels,  consultations, 
projects,  are  vilified  in  the  world’s  esteem,  amittiint  consiliinn 
in  re,  which  Gnatho  long  since  observed.  J Sapiens  crepidas 
sibi  nunquani  nec  soleas  fecit,  a wise  man  never  cobled  slioes; 
as  he  said  of  old,  but  how  doth  he  prove  it  ? I am  sure  w(t 
finde  it  otherwise  in  our  dales,  “ priiinosis  horret  facundia 
pannis.  Homer  himself  must  beg  if  he  want  means,  and  as  by- 

’ Mat.  Rirciiis  cxpctlit.  in  Sinas  lib.  1.  c.  3.  *Vo.s  Romani  procrcatos  filios 
feris  A:  canibus  exponitis,  nunc  .strani^ulatis  vcl  in  ?aMim  clidiiis,  ,^c.  f Cos- 
mog.  t.  lib.  cap.  22.  vcmlunt  liberos  viciu  carcnies  tnnqua  pecora  interdum  Sc 
•Cipsos;  lu  apud  divitcs  saturentur  cibis.  ' Vcl  lionurum  dc.spcratione  vcl 
maloruni  pcr)U’ssione  fracti  & faiigati,  pliircs  violcntns  nvanus  sibi  intcruni. 

,*  Hof.  ” [pgrnio  jjotcram  siii>cras  volitave  per  .tcc.s  : Ut  me  pluma  Icvat, 

?ic  grave  m'  rgit  onus.  y Tcrcnt.  * Hor.  Sat.  3.  lib.  1.  + I'aschalius. 

t I’ctroni'is. 
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report  sometimes  he  did  “ go  from  door  to  door,  and  sing 
ballads,  with  a company  of  boyes  about  him.”  This  common 
misery  of  theirs  must  needs  distract,  make  them  discontent  and 
melancholy,  as  ordinarily  they  are,  wayward,  peevisli,  like  a 
weary  travailer,  for 

* Fames  & mora  bilem  in  nares  conclunt,” 


still  murmuring  and  repining  : Oh  inopiam  morosi  sunt.,  qui~ 
bus  est  male,  as  Plutarch  (quotes  out  of  Euripides,  and  that 
comical  Poet  well  seconds. 


« Omnes  quibus  res  sunt  minus  secundse,  nescio  quomodo 
Suspitiosi,  ad  contumeliam  omnia  accipiunt  magis. 

Propter  suam  impotentiam  se  credunt  negligi.” 

If  they  be  in  adversity,  they  are  more  suspicious  and  apt  to  mis- 
take : they  think  themselves  scorned  by  reason  of  their  misery ; 
and  therefore  many  generous  spirits  in  such  cases  withdraw 
themselves  from  all  company,  as  that  Comedian  f Terence  is 
said  to  have  done  ; when  he  perceived  himself  to  be  forsaken 
and  poor,  he  voluntarily  banished  himself  to  Stymphalus,  a beise 
town  in  Arcadia,  and  there  miserably  died. 


" ad  summam  inopiam  redactus, 

Itaque  e conspectu  omnium  abijt  Grmcias  in  terram  ultimam. 


Neither  is  it  without  cause,  for  we  see  men  commonly  respect- 
ed according  to  their  means,  {%  an  dives  sit  omnes  queerunt, 
nemo  an  bonus)  and  vilified  if  they  be  in  bad  clothes.  ‘^Philo- 
phaernen  the  Orator  was  set  to  cut  wood,  because  he  "was  so 
homely  attired,  ^Terentius  was  placed  at  lower  end  of  Ceci- 
lius  table,  because  of  his  homely  outside.  ^ Dantes  that  famous 
Italian  Poet,  by  reason  his  clothes  were  but  mean,  could  not  be 
admitted  to  sit  down  at  a feast.  Gnatho  scorned  his  old  fami- 
liar friend  because  of  his  apparel,  ® Hominem  video  paniiis, 
annisque  ohsiium,  hie  ego  ilium  contempsi  pres  me.  King 
Persius  overcome  sent  a letter  to  Paulus  ^Emilius,  the  Roman 
General;  Persius  P.  Consuli.  S.  but  he  scorned  him  any 
answer,  iacite  exprobrans  fortunam  suam  (saith  mine  author) 
upbraiding  him  with  a present  fortune.  ^ Carolus  Pugnax, 
that  great  Duke  of  Burgundy,  made  H.  Holland,  late  Duke  of 
Exeter,  exil’d,  run  after  his  horse  like  a lackey,  and  would  take 


*’  Herodotus  vita  cjus.  Scaliger  in  poet.  Potentiorum  xdes  ostratim  adiens, 
aliquid  accipiebat,  canens  carmina  sna,  concomitante  eum  puerorum  choro. 
* Plautus  Ampl.  <=  Ter.  Act.  4.  Seen.  5.  Adelph.  Hegio.  f Donat,  vita 
ejus.  I Euripides.  <>  Plutarcli.  vita  cjus.  'VitaTe*'.  f Gomesius 
lib.  3.  c.  21.  dc  sale.  * Ter.  Eunuch.  Act.  2.  Seen.  2.  § Liv.  dec.  9. 1. 

^ Comineus. 
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no  notice  of  him:  '’’tis  the  common  fashion  of  the  world.  Sqr 
that  such  men  as  are  poor  mayjustly  be  discontent,  melancholy, 
and  complain  of  their  present  misery,  and  all  may  pray  with 
‘ Solomon,  “ Give  me  O Lord  neither  riches  nor  poverty  ; feed 
me  with  food  convenient  for  me.’* 

SUBSECT.  VII. 

Anheap  of  other  Accidents  causing  Melancholy,  Death  of 

Friends,  Losses,  &(c. 

IN  this  Labyrinth  of  accidental  causes,  the  farther  I wander, 
the  more  intricate  I find  the  passage,  multee  ambages,  and 
new  causes  as  so  many  by-paths  offer  themselves  to  be  discus- 
sed : to  search  out  all,  were  an  Herculean  work,  and  fitter  for 
Theseus : I will  follow  mine  intended  thred ; and  point  only  at 
some  few  of  the  chiefest. 

Death  of  friends.']  Amongst  which,  loss  and  death  of 
friends  may  challenge  a first  place,  multi  tristantur,  as  * Vives 
well  observes,  post  delicias,  convivia,  dies  festos,  many  are 
melancholy  after  a feast,  holy-day,  merry  meeting,  or  some 
pleasing  sport,  if  they  be  solitary  by  chance,  left  alone  to  them- 
selves, without  employment,  sport,  or  want  their  ordinary  com- 
panions, some  at  the  departure  of  friends  only  whom  they  shall 
shortly  see  again,  weep  and  howle,  and  look  after  them  as  a 
Cow  lovves  after  her  calf,  or  a child  takes  on  that  goes  to  school 
after  holidayes.  Ut  me  levdrat  tuns  advent  us,  sic  discessus 
ajfiixit,  (which  f Tully  writ  to  Atticus)  thy  coming  was  not  so 
welcome  to  me,  as  thy  departure  was  harsh.  Montamis  consil. 
132.  makes  mention  of  a country  woman  that  parting  with  her 
friends  and  native  place,  became  grievously  melancholy  for 
many  years  ; and  Trallianus  of  another,  so  caused  for  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband:  Which  is  an  ordinary  passion  amongst 
our  good  wives,  if  their  husband  tarry  out  a day  longer  then 
his  appointed  time,  or  break  his  houre,  they  take  on  presently 
with  sighs  and  tears,  he  is  cither  robed,  or  dead,  some  mis- 
chance or  other  is  surely  befaln  him,  they  cannot  eat,  drinke, 
sleep,  or  be  quiet  in  minde,  till  they  see  him  again.  If  part- 
ing of  friends,  absence  alone  can  work  such  violent  effects, 
what  shall  death  do,  when  they  must  eternally  be  separated, 
never  in  this  world  to  meet  again  ? This  is  so  grievous  a torment 
for  the  time,  that  it  takes  away  their  appetite,  desire  of  life, 

’’  He  tliat  hath  ah  per  annum  cominc^  in  more  then  others,  soorncs  him  that 
hath  less,  and  is  a belter  man,  ’ Prov.  3U.  B.  ♦ De  anima,  cap.  de  ma:rore. 
ff_Lib.  12.  episi. 
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cxtingulsheth  all  delights,  it  caiiseth  deep  sighs  and  groans, 
tears,  exclamations, 

(“  O dulce  germen  matris,  6 sanguis  mens, 

Eheu  tepentes,  &c. 6 flos  tener.”) 

howling,  roaring,  many  bitter  pangs,  f^lamentis  gemituijue 
K f^emineo  iilulatu  Tecta  fremunt)  and  by  frequent  medita- 
tion extends  so  far  sometimes,  “ they  think  they  see  their  dead 
friends  continually  in  their  eyes,”  observantes  imagines,  as 
Conciliator  confesseth  he  saw  his  mother’s  ghost  presenting  her 
self  still  before  him.  2uod  7iimis  7niseri  volnnt,  hoc  facile 
credwnt,  still,  still,  still,  that  good  father,  that  good  son,  that 
good  wife,  that  dear  friend  runs  in  their  mindes  : Totus  animus 
hac  und  cogitatione  defixus  est,  all  the  year  long,  as  f Pliny 
complains  to  Romanus,  “ me  thinks  I see  Virginius,  I hear 
'Virginius,  I talk  with  Virginius,”  Sec, 

t Te  sine,  vae  misero  mlhi,  lilia  nigra  videntur, 
Pallentesq;  rosa?,  nec  dulce  rubens  hyacinthus, 

Nullos  nec  myrtus,  nec  laurus  spirat  odores.” 

They  that  are  most  staid  and  patient,  are  so  furiously  carried 
headlong  by  the  passion  of  sorrow  in  this  case,  that  brave  dis- 
creet men  otherwise,  oftentimes  forget  themselves,  and  weep 
like  children  many  months  together,  “ § as  if  that  they  to 
water  would,”  and  will  not  be  comforted.  They  are  gone, 
they  are  gone, 

Abstulit  atra  dies  & funere  mersit  acerbo.  What  shall  I do  ? 
Quis  dabit  in  lachrymas  fontem  mihi  ? quis  satis  altos 
Accendet  geraitus,  & acerbo  verba  dolorir 
Exhaurit  pietas  oculos,  & hiantia  frangit 
Pectora,  nec  plenos  avido  sinit  edere  questus, 

Magna  adeo  jactura  premit/’  &c. 

Fountains  of  tears  who  gives,  who  lends  me  groans. 

Deep  sighs  sufficient  to  express  my  moans? 

Mine  eyes  are, dry,  my  breast  in  pieces  torn. 

My  loss  so  great,  I cannot  enough  n:|Ourn. 

So  Stroza  Filius  that  elegant  Italian  Poet  in  his  Epicedium,  be- 
wailes  his  father’s  death,  he  could  moderate  his  passions  in 
other  matters,  (as  he  confesseth)  but  not  in  this,  he  ycelds 
wholly  to  sorrow, 

Nunc  fateor  do  terga  malis,  mens  ilia  fatiscit, 

Indomitus  quondam  vigor  & constantia  mentis.” 

* Virg.  4.  ..^n.  ‘‘  Patres  mortuos  coram  astantes  & ^cc.  Marccllns 

Dona'.us.  f Epist.  lib.  2.  Virginiiim  video  audio  del'unciura  cogito,  alloquor. 
X Calphurnius  Grxeus.  § Chaucer. 
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How  (loth  ‘ Quintilian  complain  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  to  de-  • 
spalr  almost:  Cardan  lament  his  only  childe  in  his  book  de 
bris  propriis,  and  elsewhere  in  many  other  of  his  tracts,  * S. 
Ambrose  his  brother’s  death  ? an  e^^o  possum  non  cogitare  de 
ant  sine  lachri/mis  cogitare  f 0 amari  dies,  6 Jiehiles  me- 
tes, Gregory  Nazlanzen  that  noble  Pulcherla  ? 0 deco- 

reni,  Jios  recens,  piilliilans,  ^c.  Alexander,  a man  of 

a most  invincible  courage,  after  Ephestion’s  death,  as  Curtius 
relates,  triduiim  jacuit  ad  moriendain  ohstinatus,  lay  three 
dales  together  upon  the  ground,  obstinate,  to  dye  with  him, 
and  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep.  The  woman  that 
communed  with  Esdras  (lib.  2.  cap.  10.)  when  her  son  fell 
down  dead,  “ fled  into  the  field,  and  would  not  return  into  the 
city,  but  there  resolved  to  remain,  neither  to  eat  nor  drink,  but 
mourn  and  fast  untill  she  died.”  “ Rachael  wept  for  her  chil- 
dren,'and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they  were  not.” 
Mat.  2.  IS.  So  did  Adrian  the  Emperor  bewailehls  iViitlnous  ; 
Hercules,  Hylas;  Orpheus,  Euridice ; David,  Absolon ; (O 
my  dear  son  Absolon)  Austin  his  mother  Monica,  NIobe  her 
children,  insomuch  that  the  Poets  faigned  her  to  be  turned 
into  a stone,  as  being  stupified  through  the  extremity  of 
grief.  JEgeas,  signo  liLgiibri  jilii  consternatiis,  in  mare  se 
pnecipitern  dedit,  impatient  of  sorrow  for  his  sonne’s  death, 
drowned  himself.  Our  late  Physicians  are  full  of  such  exam- 
ples. Montanus  consil.  242.  “had  a patient  troubled  witli  this 
infirmitie,  by  reason  of  her  husband’s  death  many  years  to- 
gether. Trincavelius  /.  i.  c.  14.  hath  such  an  other,  almost 
in  despair,  after  his  p mother’s  departure,  ut  se  ferme  piueci- 
pitein  daret\  and  ready  through  distraction  to  make  away  him- 
self: and  In  his  15.  counsel,  tels  a story  of  one  fifty  years  of 
age,  that  grew  desperate  upon  his  mother’s  death;”  and 
cured  by  Phalopius,  fell  many  years  after  into  a relapse,  by 
the  sudden  death  of  a daughter  which  he  had,  and  could  never 
after  be  recovered.  The  fury  of  this  passion  is  so  violent  some- 
times, that  it  daunts  whole  kingdoms  and  cities.  Vespasian’s 
death  was  pittifully  lamented  all  over  the  Roman  Empire,  totiis 
orhis  lugebat,  saith  Aurelius  Victor.  Alexander  commanded 
the  battlements  of  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  Mules  and  Horses 
to  have  their  manes  shorne  off,  and  many  common  souldicis 
to  be  slain,  to  accompany  his  dear  Ephestion’s  death.  Which 
is  now  practised  amongst  the  Tartars,  when  ‘^a  great  Cham 
dieth,  10.  or  12.  thousand  must  be  slain,  men  and  horses,  all 

' Prafat.  lib.  G.  ♦ Lib.  dc  obitu  Satyri  fratris.  Ovid.  Met.  " Plut 

Vita  ejus.  » Nobilis  inalrona  melandiolica  ob  mortem  maviti.  r Ex 

ma'ris  obitu  in  desperationem  incidit.  i MaUiias  a Michou,  Botcr.  Am- 

pliiiheat. 
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they  meet ; and  among  those  the  ^ Pagan  Indians,  their  wives  and 
servants  voluntary  dye  with  them.  Leo  Decimus  was  so  much 
bewailed  in  Rome  after  his  departure,  that  as  Jovius  gives  out, 

* communis  salus,  publica  hilaritas,  the  common  safety  of  all 
good  fellowship,  peace,  mirth,  and  plenty  died  with  him,  tan^. 
quam  eodem  sepulchro  cum  Leone  condita  lugebantur;  for  it 
was  a golden  age  whilst  he  lived,  *but  after  his  decease  an  iron 
season  succeeded,  barbara  vis  K fosda  vastitas^  dira  ma^ 
torum  omnium  incommoda,  wars,  plagues,  vastity,  discontent. 
When  Augustus  Caesar  died,  saith  Paterculus,  orbis  ruinam 
tunueramiis^  we  were  all  afraid,  as  if  heaven  had  fallen  upon 
our  heads.  Budaeus  records,  how  that  at  Lewes  the  12‘*’  his 
death,  tarn  subita  mutatio,  ut  qui  prius  digito  coelum  attin^ . 
gere  videbantur,  nunc  humi  derepente  serpere,  shier atos  esse 
diccres,  they  that  were  erst  in  heaven,  upon  a sudden,  as  if 
they  had  been  planet  strucken,  lay  groveling  on  the  ground ; 

‘‘  t Concussls  cecidere  animis,  seu  frondibus  ingens 
S^'lva  dolet  lapsis” 

they  look’.t  like  cropt  trees.  % At  Nancy  in  Lorain,  when  Clau- 
dia Valesia,  Henry  the  second  French  king’s  sister,  and  the 
Duke’s  wife  deceased,  the  temples  for  fourty  dayes  were  alt 
shut  up,  no  Prayers  nor  Masses,  but  in  that  room  where  she 
was.  The  Senators  all  seen  in  black,  and  for  a twelve 
months  space  throughout  the  city,  they  were  forbid  to  sing  or 
dance. 

§ Non  ulli  pastes  illis  egere  diebus 
Frigida  (Daphne)  boves  ad  flumina,  nulla  nec  amneni 
Libavit  quadrupes,  nec  graminis  attigit  herbam.” 

I low  were  we  affected  here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  delicice 
himani  generis,  Prince  Henrie’s  immature  death,  as  if  all  our 
dearest  friends  lives  had  exhaled  with  his?  ]|  Scanderbeg’s  death 
was  not  so  much  lamented  in  Epirus,  In  a word,  as  “he  saith 
of  Edward  the  first  at  the  news  of  Edward  of  Caernervan  his 
sonne’s  birth,  immortaliter  gavisus,  he  was  immortally  glad, 
jTiay  we  say  on  the  contrary  of  friends  deaths,  immortaliter 
gementes,  we  are  divers  of  us  as  so  many  turtles,  eternally  de- 
jected with  it. 

'■  Lo  Vertoman.  M.  Polus  Venetus  lib.  1.  cap.  54.  perimunt  eo.s  quos  in  via 
obvio.s  habent,  dicentes,  Ite,  & domino  nostro  regi  servite  in  alia  vita.  Ncc  tain 
in  lioriiincs  insaniunt  sed  inequos,  &c.  “Vita  ejus.  #Lib.  4.  vita?' 

cjus,  auream  aetatem  condidcrat  ad  humanl  generis  salutcm  quum  nos  statim  ab 
optimi  principis  cxcessU)  vere  ferream  pateremur,  famcm,  pestem,  &c.  ' Lib. 

5.  de  asse.  f Maph.  J Ortclius  Itinorario;  ob  annunp  integrum  a can- 
tii,  tripudiis,  & saltationibus  tota  civitas  abstinerc  jubetur.  q Virg.  |1  See 
Barletius  de  vita  & ob,  Scanderbeg.  lib,  13.  hist,  “ Mat.  Paris. 
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There  is  another  sorrow,  which  ariseth  from  the  loss  of 
temporal  goods  and  fortunes,  which  equally  afflicteth,  and  may 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  precedent;  loss  of  time,  loss  of  honor, 
office,  of  good  name,  of  labor,  frustrate  hopes,  will  much  tor- 
ment ; but  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no  torture  like  unto  it,  or 
tliat  sooner  procureth  this  malady  and  mischief : 

**  * Ploratur  lachrymis  amissa  pecunia  veris 

it  wrings  true  tears  from  our  eyes,  many  sighes,  much  sorrow 
from  our  hearts,  and  often  causeth  habitual  melancholy  it  self, 
Guianerius  tract  15.  5.  repeats  this  for  an  especial  cause: 

“ >■  Loss  of  friends,  and  loss  of  goods,  make  many  men  melan- 
choly, as  I have  often  seen  by  continual  meditation  of  such 
things.”  The  same  causes  Arnoldus  Villanovanus  inculcates, 
Breviai\  L 1.  c.  IS.  e.v  rerum  amissmie,  damjio,  ainicorum 
fnorte,  SCc.  Want  alone  will  make  a man  mad,  to  be  Sans 
argent,  will  cause  a deep  and  grievous  melancholy.  Many 
persons  are  affected  like  Irishmen  in  this  behalf,  who  if  they 
have  a good  scimiter,  had  rather  have  a blow  on  their  arme, 
then  their  weapon  hurt:  they  will  sooner  lose  their  life,  then 
their  goods:  and  the  grief  that  cometh  hence,  continued!  long 
(saith  Plater)  “ and  out  of  many  dispositions,  procureth  an 
habit.”  ^ Montanus  and  Frisemelica  cured  a young  man  of  22. 
veal's  of  age,  that  so  became  melancholy,  ah  a??iissam  pecu- 
niam,  for  a sumrae  of  money  which  he  had  unhappily  lost. 
Sekenkius  hath  such  another  story  of  one  melancholy,  because 
he  overshot  himself,  and  spent  his  stock  in  unnecessary  build- 
ing. ^ Roger  that  rich  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  exutus  opibus  hC 
castris  d Rege  Stephano,  spoiled  of  his  goods  by  King  Stephan, 
xi  doioris  absorptus,  atque  in  amentiam  versus,  mdecentia 
feat,  through  grief  ran  mad,  spake  and  did  he  knew  not  what. 
Nothing  so  familiar,  as  for  men  in  such  cases,  through  anguish 
of  mindc  to  make  away  themselves.  A poor  fellow  went  to 
hang  himself,  (which  Ausonius  hath  elegantly  expressed  in  a 
neat  f Epigram)  but  finding  by  chance  a pot  of  money,  flung 
away  the  rope,  and  went  memly  home,  but  he  that  hid  the 
gold,  when  he  missed  it,  hanged  himself  with  that  rope  which 
the  other  man  had  left,  in  a discontented  humor. 

At  qui  condiderat,  postquam  non  reperit  aurinn, 

Aptavit  collo,  qaem  reperit  laqueum.” 

* Juvenalis.  y Multi  qui  res  amatas  perdideranf,  ut  filios,  opes,  non 
sperantes  lecuperarc,  propter  assiduam  talium  considerationcm  mclancliolici 
fiunt,  ut  ipse  vidi.  * Sian  hursius  Hib.  Hist.  * Cap.  3.  Melancholia 

semper  venit  abjacturam  pecunia;,  victori;t,  repulsam,  mortem  Uberorum,  qui- 
bus  longo  post  tempore  animus  tor(|iletur,  &:  a d.spositione  sit  habitus.  • Con- 
»)1.  2(3.  *-  I-.'ubrigcniis.  f F.pig.  ‘22.  . 
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Such  feral  accidents  can  want  and  penury  produce.  Be  it  by 
suretiship,  shipwrack,  fire,  spoile  and  pillage  of  souldiers,  or 
what  loss  soever,  it  boots  not,  it  will  work  the  like  effect,  the 
same  desolation  in  Provinces  and  Cities,  as  well  as  private  per- 
sons. The  Romans  were  misei  ably  dejected  after  the  battle  of 
Cannas,  the  men  amazed  for  fear,  the  stupid  women  tore  their 
hair  and  cryed.  The  Hungarians  when  their  King  Ladislaus 
and  bravest  souldiers  were  slain  by  the  Turks,  Luctiis  publicus, 
lihc.  I he  Venetians  when  their  forces  were  overcome  by  the 
French  King  Lewis,  the  French  and  Spanish  Kings,  Pope, 
Fmperor,  all  conspired  against  them,  at  Cambray,  the  French 
Flerald  denounced  open  war  in  the  Senate : Laiiredane  Vene^ 
tormn  dux,  S(c.  and  they  had  lost  Padua,  Brixia,  Verona,  Fo- 
rum Julii,  their  territories  in  the  continent,  and  had  no\^  nothing 
left  but  the  City  of  Venice  it  self,  S(  urbi  qiioq ; 2^5/ (saith 
* Bembus)  timendmn  putarent,  and  the  loss  of  that  was  like- 
wise to  be  feared,  tantus  repente  dolor  omnes  teniiit,  ut  nun^ 
qua,  alias,  Kc,  they  were  pittifully  plunged,  never  before  in  . 
such  lamentable  distress.  Anno  1 521,  when  Rome  was  sacked 
by  Burbonius,  the  common  souldiers  made  such  spoile,  that 
fliir  f Churches  were  turned  to  stables,  old  monuments  and 
books  made  horse-litter,  or  burned  like  straw  ; reliques,  costly 
pictures  defaced  ; altars  demolished,  rich  hangings,  carpets,  &c. 
trampled  in  the  dirt.  J Their  wives  and  loveliest  daughters 
constuprated  by  every  base  culion,  as  Sejanus  daughter  was  by 
the  hangman  in  publike,  before  their  fathers  and  husbands 
faces.  Noblemens  children,  and  of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  re- 
served for  Princes  beds,  were  prostitute  to  every  common  soul- 
dier,  and  kept  for  Concubines  ; Senators  and  Cardinals  them- 
selves dragd  along  the  streets,  and  put  to  exquisite  torments,  to 
confess  where  their  money  was  hid ; the  rest  murdered  on 
heaps,  lay  stinking  in  the  streets ; Infants  brains  dashed  out 
before  their  mothers  eyes.  A lamentable  sight  it  was  to  see  so 
goodly  a City  so  suddenly  defaced,  rich  citizens  sent  a begging 
to  Venice,  Naples,  Ancona,  &c.  that  erst  lived  in  all  maner  of 
delights. , “ § Those  proud  palaces  that  even  now  vaunted  their 
tops  up  to  Heaven,  were  dejected  as  low  as  hell  in  an  instant.” 
AVhom  will  not  such  misery  make  discontent?  Terence  the 
Poet  drowned  himself  (some  say)  for  the  loss  of  his  Comedies, 
which  suffered  shipwrack.  When  a poor  man  hath  made  many 


* Lib.  8.  Venct.  hist,  f Tcmpla  ornamentis  nudata,  spoliata,  in  stabula 

rc|uor'iim  & asinorum  versa,  &c.  Insult  humi  conculcatae,  peditae,  &c.  J I ” 
oculis  maritoium  dilectissimas  conjuges  ab  Hispanoru  lixis  consUipratac  sunt.  IFi-* 
\\k  magnauiin  thoris  dcstinatae,  &c.  § Ita  tastu  ante  unum  meiyem  turgida 

civii.as,  cacuminibus  ccvlum  ]>ulsare  visa,  ad  inferos  iiS4ue  paucis  diebus  de- 
jecta. ■ 
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hungry  meals,  got  togetlier  a small  summe,  which  he  loseth  In 
an  instant ; a Scholar  spent  many  an  houre’s  study  to  no  pur- 
pose, his  labors  lost,  &c.  how  should  it  otherwise  be  ? I may 
conclude  with  Gregory,  temporalium  amor,  quantum  afficit, 
ciim  haret  possessio,  tantmn  qiiiim  subirahitur,  urit  dolor  l 
riches  do  not  so  much  exhilarate  us  with  their  possession,  as 
they  torment  us  wdth  their  loss. 

Next  to  Sorrow  still  I may  annex  such  accidents  as  procure 
Fear  ; for  besides  those  Terrors  which  I have  before  touched, 
and  many  other  fears  (which  are  Infinite)  there  is  a superstitious 
fear,  one  of  the  three  great  causes  of  fear  in  Aristotle,  com- 
iuonly  caused  by  prodigies  and  dismal  accidents,  which  much 
trouble  many  of  us.  {Nescio  quid  animus  mihi  prtesagit 
mali.)  As  if  a Hare  cross  the  way  at  our  going  forth,  or  a 
mouse  gnaw  our  clothes  : If  they  bleed  three  drops  at  nose,  the 
salt  fals  towards  them,  a black  spot  appear  in  their  nails,  &c. 
with  many  such,  which  Delrio  Tom  2.  ^.3.  sect.  4.  Austin 
Niphus  in  his  book  de  Augurijs.  Polydore  Virg.  /.  3.  de 
Prodigijs.  Sarisburiensis  Polycrat.  /.I.  c.  13.  discuss  at 
large.  They  are  so  much  affected,  that  with  the  very  strength 
of  Imagination,  Fear,  and  the  Devil’s  craft,  “ ^ they  pull  those 
misfortunes  they  suspect,  upon  their  own  heads,  and  that  which 
they  fear,  shall  come  upon  them,”  as  Salomon  fortelleth,  Prov. 
10.  24.  and  Isay  denounceth,  66.  4.  which  If  “ they  could 
neglect  and  contemn,  w'ould  not  come  to  pass,  Eorum  vires 
nostra  resident  opinione,  ut  morbi gravitas  <egrota.niium  cogU 
tatione,  they  are  intended  and  remitted,  as  our  opinion  is  fixed, 
more  or  less.  N.  N.  dat  posnas,  saith  ^Crato  of  such  a one, 
utinam  non  attraheret : he  is  punished,  and  is.  the  cause  of  it 
'himself; 

t Dum  fata  fiigimus,fatastulti  incurrimiis,  the  thing  that 
I feared,  saith  Job,  is  fain  upon  me. 

As  much  we  may  say  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  their  for- 
tunes ; or  111  destinies  fore-seen ; multos  angit  prcescientm 
malorii:  The  fore-knowledg  of  what  shall  come  to  pass,  cm- 
cifies  many  men  ; fore-told  by  Astrologers,  orWisards,  iratum 
oh  caelum,  be  it  ill  accident,  or  death  it  self:  which  often  fals 
out  by  God’s  permission  ; quia  daemonem  timent  (saith  Chry- 
sostome)  Dens  ideo  permittit  accidere.  Severus,  Adrian, 
Domitian,  can  testifie  as  much,  of  whose  fear  and  suspicion, 
Sueton,  Herodian,  and  the  rest  of  those  writers,  tell  strange 
stories  in  this  behalf.  Montanus  co7isil.  31.  hath  one  cx- 

* Sect.  2.  Mcmh.  4.  Subs.  3.  fear  from  ominous  accidents,  destinies  foretold, 
^ Accersunt  sibi  malum.  • Si  non  observemus,  nihil  valent.  Polidor.  ^ Con- 
sil.  26. 1.  2.  g Harme  watch  harme  catch.  -j*  Geor,  Buclja,  •*  Juv'cnis 
•oUcitus  de  futuris  frusira,  lactus  melancholicus, 

VoL.  I,  13  b ample 
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ample  of  a youtig  man,  exceeding  melancholy  upon  this  occa- 
sion. Such  fears  have  stil  tormented  mortal  men  in  all  ages,  by 
reason  of  those  lying  oracles,  and  jugllng  Priests,  * There  was 
a fountain  in  Greece,  neer  Ceres  T emple  in  Achaia,  where  the 
event  of  such  diseases  was  to  be  known  ; “ A glass  let  down  by 
a thred,  &c.”  Amongst  those  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  springs  of 
Lycia,  was  the  Oracle  of  Thrixeus  Apollo,  “ where  all  fortunes 
were  tore-told,  sickness,  health,  or  what  they  w'ould  besides 
so  common  people  have  been  alwayes  deluded  with  future 
events.  At  this  day,  Metiis  futurorum  maxime  torquet  S’mas, 
this  toolish  fear,  mightily  crucifies  them  in  China  : as  ’ Mat- 
thew Riccius  the  Jesuite  informeth  us,  in  his  Commentaries  of 
those  countries,  of  all  Nations  they  are  most  superstitious,  and 
much  tormented  in  this  kinde,  attributing  so  much  to  their  Di- 
vinators,  ut  ipse  metiis  fidem  faciat,  that  fear  it  self  and  con- 
celpt,  cause  it  to  ^ fall  out:  If  he  foretell  sickness  such  a day, 
that  very  time  they  will  be  sick,  vi  meins  ajjiicti  in  cegritudi- 
nem  cadunt ; and  many  times  die  as  it  is  fore-told.  A true 
saying,  Timor  mortis,  morte  pejor,  the  fear  of  death,  is  woi  se 
then  death  it  self,  and  the  memory  of  that  sad  hour,  to  some 
fortunate  and  rich  men,  “ is  as  bitter  as  gaule,”  Eccl.  41.  i. 
Inquietami  nobis  vitam  faxit  mortis  mctiis,  a worse  plague 
cannot  happen  to  a man,  then  to  be  so  troubled  in  his  minde  ; 
Tis  triste  divorthim,  an  heavy  separation,  to  leave  their  goods, 
with  so  much  labor  got,  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they 
have  so  delitiously  enjoyed,  friends  and  companions  whom 
they  so  dearly  loved,  all  at  once.  Axicchus  the  Philosopher 
was  bold  and  couragious  all  his  life,  and  gave  good  precepts 
de  contemnenda  morte,  and  against  the  vanity  of  the  world,  to 
others  ; but  being  now  ready  to  die  himself,  he  was  mightily 
dejected,  hdc  luce privabor  9 his  orbabor  boms'?  he  lamented 
like  a childe,  &c.  And  though  Socrates  himself  was  there  to, 
comfort  him,  ubi pristina  virtiitumjactatw  0 Axioche  ? yet 
he  was  very  timorous  and  impatient  of  death,  much  troubled  in 
his  minde,  Imbellis  puvor  impatientia,  isc.  O Clotho, 
Megapetus  the  tyj  ant  in  Lucian  exclaimes,  now  ready  to  de- 
part, “ let  me  live  a while  longer,  f I will  give  thee  a thou- 
sand talents  of  gold,  and  two  boles  besides,  wTiich  I took  from. 
Cleocritus,  worth  an  hundred  talents  apiece  : Woe’s  me  J,  saith, 
another,  what  goodly  manners  shall  I leave  ! what  fertile 


■ * Pausanius  in  Achaicis  lib.  7.  Ubi  omnium  cventus  dignoscuntur.  Speculum 
tenui  suspensum  funiculodcmittunt:  & ad  Cyancas  petras  ad  Lycia;  fontes,  &c.- 
^ Expedit.  in  Sinas,  lib.  1.  c.  .'3.  Timendo  prscoccupar,  quod  vitat,  ultro 

provocatque  quod  fugit,  gaudetque  mojrens  & lubens  miser  luit.  Heinsius  A^u- 
striac.  f Tom.  4.  dial.  8 Cataplo.  Auri  puri  millc  t.aleuta,  me  hodie  tibi  da- 
turuin  promitto,  &c.  J Ibidem.  Hei  mihi  quae  rclinqucnda.  pra;dia  ? quan» 
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Fields!  what  a jfine  House  I what  pretty  Children  ! hbwmany 
sei*vants  ! Who  shall  gather  my  grapes,  my  come?  Must  I 
now  die  so  well  settled  ? Leave  all,  so  richly  and  well  provided? 
Woe’s  me,  what  shall  I do?”  ^ Aniniula  valuta  ^ blandula^ 
qua  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ? 

To  these  tortures  of  Fear  and  Sorrow,  may  well  be  annexed 
Curiosity,  that  irksome,  that  tyrannizing  care,  nimia  sdliciiudo, 
“ t superfluous  industry  about  unprofitable  things,  and  their 
qualities,”  as  Thomas  defines  it ; an  itching  humor  or  a kinde 
of  longing  to  see  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen,  to  do  that  which 
ought  not  to  be  done  : to  know  that  J secret,  which  should 
not  be  known,  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  We  commonly 
molest  and  tire  our  selves  about  things  unfit  and  unnecessary, 
as  Martha  troubled  her  self  to  little  purpose.  Be  it  in  Reli- 
gion, Humanity,  Magick,  Philosophy,  policie,  any  action  or 
study,  ’tis  a needless  trouble,  a mear  torment.  For  what  else 
is  school  divinity,  how  many  doth  it  pusle  ? what  fruitless 
questions  about  the  Trinity,  Resurrection,  Election,  Predes- 
tination, Reprobation,  hell  fire,  &c.  how  many  shall  be  saved, 
damned  ? What  else  is  all  superstition,  but  an  endless  obser- 
vation of  Idle  Ceremonies,  Traditions  ? What  is  most  of  our 
Philosophy,  but  a Labyrinth  of  opinions,  idle  questions,  propo- 
sitions, Metaphysicall  tearms  ? Socrates  therefore  held  all  phi- 
losophers, cavillers  and  mad  men,  circa  subtilia  Cavillatores 
pro  insanis  habuit^  palam  eos  arguens,  saith  § Eusebius,  be- 
cause they  commonly  sought  after  such  things  qu^e  nec  percipi 
a nobis  neq  ; coinprehendi  posset,  or  put  case  they  did  under- 
stand, yet  they  w^ere  altogether  unprofitable.  For  what  mat^ 
ter  is  it  for  us  to  know  how  high  the  Pleiades  are,  how  far  dis- 
tant Persius  and  Cassiopca  from  us,  how  deep  the  sea,  &c.  we 
are  neither  wiser,  as  he  follows  it,  nor  modester,  nor  better, 
nor  richer,  nor  stronger  for  the  knowledge  of  it.  Quod  supra 
nos  nihil  ad  nos,  I may  say  the  same  of  those  Genethliacal 
Studies,  what  is  Astrology,  but  vain  elections,  predictions  ? all 
Magick,  but  a troublesome  error,  a pernicious  foppery  ? Phy- 
sick,  but  intricate  rules  and  prescriptions  ? Philology,  But  vain 
Criticismes?  l.ogick,  needless  Sophismes?  Metaphysicks  them- 
selves, but  intricate  subtilties,  and  fruitless  abstractions  ? Al- 
cumy,  but  a bundle  of  errors  ? to  what  end  are  such  great 
Tomes  ? why  do  we  spend  so  many  yeers  in  their  studies  ? 
Much  better  to  know  nothing  at  all,  as  those  barbarous  Indians 
are  wholly  Ignorant,  then  as  some  of  us,  to  be  so  sore  vexed 
about  unprofitable  toles : stultus  labor  est  ineptiavu,  to  build 

* Aflrian.  -f-  rndustria  superflua  circa  res  initlilcs.  f Flavas  sccrcta  Mi- 
•ervae  ut  viderat  Aglauros.  Ov.  Met.  2.  § Contra  Philos,  cap.  Cl. 
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an  house  without  pins,  make  a rope  of  sand,  to  what  end } 
vui  bono  ? He  studies  on,  but  as  the  boy  told  St.  Austin,  when 
I have  laved  the  sea  dry,  thou  shalt  understand  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity.  He  makes  oI)servations,  keeps  times  and  seasons  j 
and  as  Conradus  the  Emperor  would  not  touch  his  new  Bride, 
till  an  Astrologer  had  told  him  a masculine  hour,  but  w'ith  what 
success?  He  travels  into  Europe,  Africk,  Asia,  scarcheth 
every  creek,  Sea,  City,  Mountain,  Gulf,  to  what  end  ? See 
one  promontory  (said  Socrates  of  old),  one  Mountain,  one  Sea, 
one  River,  and  see  all.  An  Alchimist  spends  his  fortunes  to 
find  out  the  philosopher’s  stone  forsooth,  cure  al  diseases,  make 
men  long-lived,  victorious,  fortunate,  invisible,  and  beggars 
himself,  misled  by  those  seducing  impostors  (wliich  he  shall 
never  attain)  to  make  gold  ; an  Antiquary  consumes  his  trea- 
sure and  time  to  scrape  up  a company  of  old  coynes,  statues, 
roles,  edicts,  manuscripts,  &c.  he  must  know  what  was  done  of 
old  in  Athens,  Rome,  what  lodging,  diet,  houses  they  had,  and 
have  ail  the  present  news  at  hrst,  though  never  so  remote,  be- 
fore all  others,  what  projects,  counsels,  consultations,  &c.  quid 
Juno  in  aurem  insusurret  Jovi,  what’s  now  decreed  in  France, 
what  in  Italy  : who  was  he,  whence  comes  he,  which  way, 
whither  goes  he,  &c.  Aristotle  must  find  out  the  motion  of 
Euripus  ; Pliny  must  needs  see  Vesuvius,  but  how  sped  they  ? 
One  ioseth  goods,  another  his  life;  Pyrrhus  will  conquer 
Africk  first,  and  then  Asia  : He  will  be  a sole  Monarch,  a se- 
cond immortal,  a third  rich,  a fourth  commands.  ■]' Turbine 
7uagno  spes  solicits  in  ur bibus  errant ; we.  run,  ride,  take  in- 
defatigable paines,  ail  up  early,  down  late,  striving  to  get  that, 
which  w'e  had  better  be  wdthout,  (Ardelion’s  busie-bodies  as 
we  are)  it  were  much  fitter  for  us  to  be  quiet,  sit  still,  and  take 
our  ease.  His  sole  study  is  for  words,  that  they  be 

(c Lepidae  lexeis  coinpostae  ut  tesserul^e  omnes,’* 

not  a syllable  misplaced,  to  set  out  a stramineous  subject : as 
thine  is  about  apparel,  to  follow  the  fashion,  to  be  terse  and 
polite,  ’tis  thy  sole  busines  : both  wdth  like  profit.  His  only 
delight  is  building,  he  spends  himself  to  get  curious  pictures, 
intricate  models  and  plots,  another  is  wholly  ceiemonious  about 
titles,  degrees,  inscriptions  : A third  is  over-solicitous  about  his 
diet,  he  must  have  such  and  such  exquisite  sauces,  meat  so 
dressed,  so  far  fetched,  peregrini  aeris-  ’volucres,  so  cooked, 
&,e.  something  to  provoke  thirst,  something  anon  to  quench  Ins 
thirst.  Thus  he  redeems  his  appetite  with  extracurdinary  clmrge 
to  his  purse,  is  seldom  pleased  with  any  meale,  whilest  a triviall 


* Paris.  t Seneca. 
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stomack  useth  all  with  delight  and  is  never  offended.  Another 
must  have  roses  in  winter,  alieni  temporis  fiores,  snow  water  in 
summer,  fi  uits  before  they  can  be  or  are  usually  ripe,  artificial 
gardens  and  fishponds  on  the  tops  of  houses,  all  things  opposite 
TO  the  vulgar  sort,  intricate  and  rare,  or  else  they  are  nothing 
worth.  So  busie,  nice,  curious  wits,  make  that  imsupportable 
in  all  vocations,  trades,  actions,  employments,  which  to  duller 
apprehensions  is  not  offensive,  earnestly  seeking  that  which 
others  as  scornefully  neglect.  Thus  through  our  foolish  cu- 
riosity do  we  macerate  our  selves,  tire  our  souls,  and  run  head- 
long, through  our  indiscretion,  perverse  will,  and  want  of  go- 
vernment, into  many  needless  cares,  and  troubles,  vain  ex- 
pences,  tedious  journies,  painful  houres  ; and  when  all  is  done, 
quorsum  htec  ? cui  bono  ? to  what  end  ? 

*Nescire  velle  quas  Magister  maximus 
Docere  non  vult,  erudita  inscitia  est.” 

Unfortunate  marriage.']  Amongst  these  passions  and  irk- 
some Accidents,  unfortunate  marriage  may  be  ranked;  a con- 
dition of  life  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Paradise,  an  ho- 
nourable and  happy  estate,  and  as  great  a felicity  as  can  befall  a 
man  in  this  world,  Gf  the  parties  can  agree  as  they  ought,  and 
live  as  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina ; but  if  they  be  une- 
qually matched,  or  at  discord,  a greater  miseiy  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, to  have  a scold,  a slut,  an  harlot,  a fool,  a fury  or  a. 
fiend,  there  can  be  no  such  plague.  Eccles.  26.  14.  “ He  that 
hath  her  is  as  if  he  held'a  Scorpion,  bcc.  26.  25.  a wicked  wife 
makes  a sorry  countenance,  an  heavy  heart,  and  he  had  rather 
dwell  with  a Lyon,  then  keep  house  with  such  a wife.”  Her 
^properties  Jovianus  Pontanus  hath  described  at  large.  Ant, 
dial.  Tom.  2.  under  the  name  of  Euphorbia.  Or  if  they  be 
not  equal  in  years,  the  like  mischief  happens.  Cecilius  in 
Agellius  lib.  2.  cap.  23.  complains  much  of  an  old  wife,  diim 
cjus  morti  inhio,  egomet  mortiius  vivo  inter  vivos,  whilest  I 
gape  after  her  death,  I live  a dead  man  amongst  the  living,  or  if 
they  dislike  upon  any  occasion, 

t Judge  who  that  are  unfortunately  wed 
What  ’tis  to  come  into  a loathed  bed.” 

Th^  same  inconvenience  befals  women. 

t At  VOS  6 duri  miseram  Iiigete  parentes. 

Si  ferro  aut  laquco  laeva  hac  me  exsolvere  sortc 
Sustineo  


* Jos.  Sc.^llgcr  in  Gnomit.  ’ A vertuous  woman  is  the  crown  of  her  hus> 
hamf.  Prov.  12.  4.  but  she,  &c.  &c.  Lib.  17.  epist.  10.5.  " Tition.aiur, 

candehibratur,  3tc.  f Daniel  in  Rosamund.  t Clialinorus  lib.  9.  de  rc- 
|ub.  An^l. 
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Hard  hearted  parents  both  lament  my  fate. 

If  self  I kill  or  hang,  to  ease  my  state.” 

• A young  Gentlewoman  in  Basil  was  married,  saith  Felix 
Plater,  observat.  1.  1.  to  an  ancient ^man  against  her  will,  whom 
she  could  not  affect ; she  was  continually  melancholy,  and 
pined  away  for  grief ; and  though  her  husband  did  all  he  could 
possibly  to  give  her  content,  in  a discontented  humor  at  length 
she  hanged  her  self.  Alany  other  stories  he  relates  in  this 
kinde.  Thus  men  are  plagued  with  women ; they  again 
with  men,  when  they  are  of  divers  humors  and  conditions  ; he 
a spendthrift,  she  sparing  ; one  honest,  the  other  dishonest,  &c. 
Parents  many  times  disquiet  their  children,  and  they  their 
parents.  “ 'i  A foolish  son  is  an  heaviness  to  his  mother.” 
Injusta  noverca  : A step-mother  often  vexeth  a whole  family, 
is  matter  of  repentance,  exercise  of  patience,  fuel  of  dissention, 
which  made  Cato’s  son  expostulate  with  his  father,  why  he 
should  offer  to  marry  his  client  Solinius  daughter,  a young 
wench,  Cujiis  causa  nover cam  indaceret ; what  offence  had  h? 
done,  that  he  should  marry  again  ? 

Unkinde,  unnatural  friencls,  evil  neighbors,  bad  servants, 
debts  and  debates,  &c.  ’twas  Chilon’s  sentence,  comes  ceris 
alieni  (Sf  litis  est  miseria^  misery  and  usury  do  commonly,  to- 
gether ; suretiship  is  the  bane  of  many  families,  Sponde,  prastd 
noxa  est : “he  shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  for  a stranger,” 
Prov.  11.  15.  “and  he  that  hateth  suretiship  is  sure.”  Con- 
tention, brawling,  law-sutes,  falling  out  of  neighbours  and 

friends. — discordia  demens  [Virg.  JEn.  il.)  are'  equal  to 

the  first,  grieve  many  a man  and  vex  his  soul,  Njiulsane  mi- 
sevahihiis  eovum  mentibus  (as  " Boter  holds)  “ nothing  so  mi- 
serable as  such  men,  ful  of  cares,  griefs,  anxieties,  as  if  they 
were  stabbed  with  a sharp  sword,  fear,  suspicion,  desperation, 
sorrow,  are  their  ordinary  companions.”  Our  Welchmen  are 
noted  by  some  of  their  ® own  writers,  to  consume  one  another 
in  this  kinde  ; but  whosoever  they  are  that  use  it,  these  are 
their  common  symptomes,  especially  if  they  be  convict  or 
overcome,  ‘ cast  in  a suit.  Arius  put  out  of  a Bishoprick  by 
Eustathius,  turned  Heretick,  and  lived  after  discontented  all  his 
life.  “ Every  repulse  is  of  like  imture  ; hen  quanta  de  spe.  de- 
cidi!  Disgrace,  infamy,  detraction,  will  almost  effect  as  much, 

• Elegans  virgo  invita  cuidam  e nostratibus  nupsit,  &c.  i Prov.  *■  De 
increm.  urb.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  tanquam  diro  miicrone  confossi,  his  nulla  rcquics,  nul- 
la delectatio,  solicitudine,  gemitu,  furore,  desperatione,  timorc,  tanquam  ad 
perpetuam  aerumnam  infeliciter  rapli.  ‘ Humfredus  Lluyd  episc.  ad  AbraUa- 
mum  Ortelium.  M.  Vaughan  in  his  golden  Fleece.  Litibus  & cpntroversiis  usqj 
ad  omnium  boiiorumconsumptionem  contendunt.  ‘ Sprciaeqj  injuria  forma;. 
“ Quxq;  rcpulsa  gravis. 
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and  that  a longtime  after.  Hipponax,  a Satyrical  Poet,  so  vili- 
hed  and  lashed  two  painters  in  his  lambicks,  ut  avibo  laqueo  se 
suffocarent,  Pliny  saith,  both  hanged  themselves.  All  oppo- 
sitions, dangers,  perplexities,  discontents,  v to  live  in  any  sus- 
pense, are  of  the  same  rank  : potes  hoc  sub  casit  diicerc  so?nnos? 
AVho  can  be  secure  in  such  cases.  Ill  bestowed  benefits,  in- 
gratitude, unthankful  friends  much  disquiet  and  molest  some. 
Unkinde  speeches  trouble  as  many  : uncivil  carriage  or  dogged 
answers,  weak  women  above  the  rest,  if  they  proceed  from 
their  surly  husbands,  are  as  bitter  as  gaul,  and  not  to  be  digested. 
A Glass-man’s  wife  in  Basil  became  melancholy  because  her 
husband  said  he  would  marry  again  if  she  died.  “ No  cut  to 
imkindness,”  as  the  saying  is,  a frown  and  hard  speech,  ill 
respect,  a brow-beating,  or  bad  look,  especially  to  Courtiers, 
or  such  as  attend  upon  great  persons,  is  present  death ; 

“ Ingeniura  vultu  statq;  caditque  suo,” 

they  ebbe  and  flow  with  their  masters  favors.  Some  persons 
are  at  their  wits  ends,  if  by  chance  they  overshoot  themselves, 
in  their  ordinary  speeches,  or  actions,  which  may  after  turn  to 
their  disadvantage  or  disgrace,  or  have  any  secret  disclosed. 
lionseus  epist.  miscel.  3.  reports  of  a Gentlewoman  25.  years 
old  ; that  falling  foule  with  one  of  her  Gossips,  was  upbraided 
with  a secret  infirmity,  (no  matter  what)  in  public,  and  so  much 
grieved  with  it,  that  shee  did  thereupon  solitudines  qiusrere^ 
omnes  ab  se  ablegare,  ac  tandem  in  gravissi?nam  incidens  me- 
lq,ncholiam,,  contabescere,  forsake  all  company,  quite  moped, 
and  in  a melancholy  humor  pine  away.  Others  are  as  much 
tortured  to  see  themselves  rejected,  contemned,  scorned,  dis- 
abled, diffamed,  detracted,  undervalued,  or  “ ^ left  behind  their 
fellows.”  Lucian  brings  in  .^Litamacles  a Philosopher  in  his 
Lapith.  convivio^  much  discontented  that  he  was  not  invited 
amongst  the  rest,  expostulating  the  matter,  in  a long  Epistle 
with  Aristenetus  their  Host.  Praetextatus,  a robed  Gentleman 
in  Plutarch,  would  not  sit  down  at  a Feast,  because  he  might 
not  sit  highest,  but  went  his  wayes  all  in  a chafe.  We  sec  the 
common  quarrellings  that  are  ordinary  with  us,  for  taking  of 
the  wall,  precedency,  and  the  like,  which  though  toyes  in 
themselves,  and  things  of  no  moment,  yet  they  cause  many 
distempers,  much  heart-burning  amongst  us.  Nothing  pierceth 
deeper  then  a contempt  or  disgrace,  “ especially  if  they  be  g«- 

* Lib.  36.  c.  5.  y Nihil  acque  amaruin,  qnam  diu  pcndcrc  : quidam  s:qiu- 
oro.  aninio  ferunt  prsecidi  spem  suam  quani  traiii.  Scm.*ca  cap.  3.  lib.  2.  cle  Den. 
Virg,  Plater  observat.  lib.  1.  * Turpe  rdinqui  cst,  Hor.  * Sciinus  cnim 

g^mernsas  naiuras,  nulla  re  citius  moveri,  aiit  gravius  aflici  q\iam  contemptu  ac 
dCupicicmia. 
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nerous  spirits,  scarce  any  thing  affects  them  more,  then  to  be 
despised  or  vilified.  Crato  consil.  16.  1.  2.  exemplifies  it,  and 
common  experience  confirmes  it.  Of  the  same  nature  is  op- 
pression, Ecclus,  77.  “ surely  oppression  makes  a man  mad,” 
loss  of  liberty,  which  made  Brutus  venture  his  life,  Cato  kill 
himself,  and  Tully  complain,  Omnem  hilaritatem  in  perpe- 
tuum  amisiy  mine  heart’s  broken,  I shall  never  look  up,  or  be 
merry  again,  ^ luec  jactura  intolerahilisy  to  some  parties  ’tis  a 
most  intolerable  loss.  Banishment  a great  misery,  as  Tyrteua 
describes  it  in  an  Epigram  of  his, 

Nam  miserum  est  patria  amissa,  laribusqiie  vagari 
Mendicum,  & timida  voce  rogare  cibos  : 

Omnibus  invisus,  quocunque  accesserit  exul 

Semper  erit,  semper  spretus  egensque  jacet,”  &c., 

A miserable  thing  ’tis  so  to  wander. 

And  like  a begger  for  to  whine  at  door. 

Contemn’d  of  all  the  world,  an  exile  is. 

Hated,  rejected,  needy  still  and  poor. 

Polynices  in  his  conference  with  Jocasta  in  Euripides,  reckonf 
up  five  miseries  of  a banished  man,  the  least  of  which  alone 
were  enough  to  deject  some  pusillanimous  creatures.  Often- 
times a too  great  feeling  of  our  own  infirmities  or  imperfections 
of  body  or  minde,  will  rivel  us  up  ; as  if  we  be  long  sick  : 

O beata  sanitas,  te  prmsente,  ammnum 
Ver  florit  gratiis,  absque  te  nemo  beatus 

O blessed  health  ! “ thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure,” 
Ecclus.  30.  15.  the  poor  man’s  riches,  the  rich  man’s  bliss,  with- 
out thee  there  can  be  no  happiness  : Or  visited  with  some 
loathsome  disease,  offensive  to  others,  or  troublesome  to  our 
selves  ; as  a stinking  breath,  deformity  of  our  limbs,  crooked- 
ness, loss  of  an  eye,  leg,  hand,  paleness,  leanness,  redness, 
baldness,  loss  or  want  of  hair,  &c.  hie  ubi  fliiere  capit,  diros 
ictus  cordi  inferty  saith  Synesius,  he  himself  troubled  not  a 
little  ob  coma  defectuviy  the  loss  of  hair  alone,  strikes  a cruel 
stroke  to  the  heart,  Acco  an  old  woman,  seeing  by  chance 
her  face  in  a true  glass  (for  she  used  false  flattering  glasses  belike 
at  other  times,  as  most  Gentlewomen  do)  anwii  dolore  in  in- 
saniam  delapsa  est,  (Cslius  Rhodlginus  /.  17.  c.  2.)  ran  mad. 
* Brotheus  the  son  of  Vulcan,  because  he  was  ridiculous  for  his 
imperfections,  flung  himself  into  the  fire.  Lais  of  Corinth,  now 
grown  old,  gave  up  her  glass  to  Venus,  for  she  could  not  abide 
to  look  upon  it.  ^ Qualls  sum  iioloy  qualis  cram  nequeo. 

f Ad  Atticum  epist.  lib.  12.  * Epist.  ad  Brulum.  In  Phasniss. 

laadem  calvit.  • Ovid,  f E Cret. 
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Generally  to  fair  nice  pceces,  old  age  and  foul  linen  are  two 
most  odious  things,  a torment  of  torments,  they  may  not  abide 
die  thought  of  it. 

*6  dcorum 

Quisquis  lirec  audis,  utinam  inter  erreni 
Nuda  leones, 

Antequam  turpis  macies  decentes 
Occupet  malas,  tenercBque  succus 
Defluat  praedtE,  speciosa  qusero 
Pascere  tygres.” 

To  be  foul,  ugly,  and  deformed,  much  better  be  burled  alive. 
Some  are  fair  but  barren,  and  that  gaules  them.  “ Hannak 
wept  sore,  did  not  eat,  and  was  troubled  in  spirit,  and  all  for  her 
barrenness,”  1.  Sam.  1.  and  Gen.  30,  Rachel  said  “ in  the  an- 
guish of  her  soul,  give  me  a child,  or  I shall  dye another 
hath  too  many ; one  was  never  married,  and  that’s  his  hell, 
another  is,  and  that’s  his  plague.  Some  are  troubled  in  that 
they  are  obscure  ; others  by  being  traduced,  slandered,  abused, 
disgraced,  vilified,  or  any  way  injured : minime  miror  eos  (as 
he  said)  qui  insanire  occipiunt  ex  injuria^  I marvel  not  at  all 
if  offences  make  men  mad.  Seventeen  particular  causes  of 
anger  and  offence  Aristotle  reckons  them  up,  which  for  brevi- 
ties sake  I must  omit.  No  tydings  troubles  one ; ill  reports, 
rumors,  bad  tydings  or  news,  hard  hap,  ill  success,  cast  in  a 
sute,  vain  hopes,  or  hope  deferred,  another : expectation,  adea 
omnibus  in  rebus  molesta  semper  est  expectatio,  as  f Polibius 
observes  ; one  is  too  too  eminent,  another  too  base  borne,  and 
that  alone  tortures  him  as  much  as  the  rest ; one  is  out  of  ac- 
tion, company,  imployment ; another  overcome  and  tormented 
with  worldly  cares,  and  onerous  business.  But  what  ^ tongue 
can  suffice  to  speak  of  all  ? 

Many  men  catch  this  malady  by  eating  certain  meats,  hearbs, . 
roots,  at  unawares  ; as  henbane,  nightshade,  cicuta,  mandiakes,. 
&c.  .j;  A company  of  young  men  at  Agrigentuin  in  Sicily, 

came  into  a Taverne;  where  after  they  had  freely  taken  their 
liquor,  whether  it  were  the  wine  it  self,  or  something  inixt 
with  it  ’tis  not  yet  known,  § but  upon  a sudden  they  began  to, 
be  so  troubled  in  their  brains,  that  their  phantasie  so  erased,  that 
they  thought  they  were  in  a ship  at  sea,  and  now  ready  to  be 
cast  away  by  reason  of  a tempest,  Wdicrefore  to  avoid  ship- 

* Hor.  Car.  Lib.  3.  Ode.  27.  f I'b.  C,  ^ Non  milii  si  centum  linijure  sinf, 
oraque  centum.  Omnia  causaruin  pcrcurrcre  noinina  ]5ossem.  ;{■  Coliusl.  17. 
cap.  2.  § Ita  mentc  exagitati  sunt,  ut  in  ti  iremi  se  cunstitutos  jmtarent,  ma- 

nque vatlabundo  leinpestate  jactato.s,  proindc  naufragium  veriti,  egcsii.s  undi- 
que  rebus  vasa  omiya  in  viam  c (ciicstris,  sen  in  mare  pr.vcipuarmu:  postvui.c, 

wrack. 
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wrack  and  present  drowning,  they  flung  all  the  goods  in  the 
house  out  at  the  windowes  into  the  street,  or  int©  the  sea,  as 
they  supposed ; thus  they  continued  mad  a pretty  season,  and 
being  brouo-ht  before  the  Magistrate  to  give  an  account  of  this 
their  fact,  they  told  him  (not  yet  recovered  of  their  madness) 
that  what  was  done  they  did  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  avoid 
eminent  danger : the  spectators  were  all  amazed  at  this  their 
stupidity  and  gazed  on  them  stil,  whilst  one  of  the  ancientest  of 
the  comoanv,  in  a grave  tone  excused  himself  to  the  Magistrate 
111  hi  kZees,  0%iri  Tritones,  ego  in  imo  jacui  I beseech 
your  deities,  &c.  for  I was  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  all  the 
while : another  besought  them  as  so  many  sea  Gods,  to  be 
good  unto  them,  and  if  ever  he  and  his  fellows  came  to  land 
again  • * he  would  build  an  Altar  to  their  service.,  ^e  Ma- 
gistrate could  not  sufficiently  laugh  at  this  their  madness  bid 
fhem  sleep  it  out,  and  so  went  his  ways.  Many  such  accidents 
frequently  happen,  upon  these  unknown  occasions  Some  are 
so  caused  by  philters,  wandring  in  the  sun  bitmg  of  a mad  dog, 
a blow  on  the  head,  stinging  with  that  kind  of  Spider  called 
Tarantula,  an  ordinary  thing  if  we  may  believe  Skenck  /.  6. 
de  Venenis,  in  Calabria  and  Apulia  in  Italy,  Caidan.  subtil.  1.9. 
Scaliger  e.vercitat.  185.'  Their  Symptomes  are  merrily  de- 
scribed by  Tovianus  Pontanus  Ant.  dial,  how  they  dance  alto- 
gether, and  are  cured  by  Musick.  ^ Cardan  speaks  of  certain 
vtones  if  they  be  carried  about  one,  which  will  cause  melan- 
choly and  madness,  he  cals  them  unhappy,  as  an  Adanmnt, 
Sdenites,  ^c.  “ which  dry  up  the  body,  increase  d'^ 

nish sleep:”  Ctesias  in  Persicis,  makes  mention  of  a \\  ell  m 
those  carts  of  which  if  any  man  drink,  “ ‘ he  is  mad  for 
houres  ” Some  lose  their  wits  by  terrible  objects  (as  elsewhere 
I toe  more  t copiously  dilated)  and  life  it  self  many  times,  aa 
Hippolitus  affrighted  by  Neptune’s  sea-horses,  A to 
Julio’s  Furies  : but  these  relations  ai'e  common  in  all  Wnteis, 

k Htc  alias  poteram,  & plures  subnectere  causas,. 

Sed  iumenta  vocant,  & Sol  inclinat,  Eimdum  est. 

Many  such  causes,  much  more  could  i sa),  ^ 

But  that  for  provender  my  cattle  stay  : 

The  sun  declines,  and  I must  needs  away, 

Tliese  causes  if  they  he  considered,  and  come  alone,  I tlo 
^eld  can  do  little  off  themselves,  seldome,  or  apart  (an  oUl  oke 
I not  felled  at  a blow)  though  many  tunes  they  are  all  sufficient 

* Aram  vobla  servalorta  diucrigemm  « hjb; 

gestats  infeliccm  & tristem  ‘ ^ ’ x p^rt  1.  Sett. ‘2.  Subsea. 

nuunt.  ‘ Ad  unum  die  mente  alicnau\s.  t 

k Juven.  Sat.  3.  every 
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cvcM  v one : yet  if  they  concurre,  as  often  they  do,  vis  unita 
jortior ; Et  qiue  non  obsunt  singiiUty  muLta  nocent^  they  may 
batter  a strong  constitution  ; as  * Austin  said,  “ many  grains 
and  small  sands  sink  a ship,  many  small  drops  make  a floud,’* 
bcc.  often  reiterated  ; many  dispositions  produce  an  habit. 

MEMB.  V.  SUBSECT.  I. 

Continent,  iiuoard,  antecedent,  next  causes,  and  how  the. 

body  works  on  the  Minde. 

AS  a Purly  hunter,  I have  hitherto  beaten  about  the  circuit 
of  the  Forrest  of  this  MIcrocosme,  and  followed  only 
those  outward  adventitious  causes.  I will  now  break  info  the 
inner  rooms,  and  rip  up  the  antecedent  immediate  causes  which 
are  there  to  be  found.  For  as  the  distraction  of  the  minde, 
amongst  other  outward  causes  and  perturbations,  alters  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  so  the  distraction  and  distemper  of  the 
body  will  cause  a distemperature  of  the  soul,  and  his  hard  to  de- 
cide which  of  these  two  do  more  harme  to  the  other.  Plato, 
Cyprian,  and  some  others,  as  I have  formerly  said,  lay  the 
greatest  fault  upon  the  soul,  excusing  the  body ; others  again 
accusing  fhe  body,  excuse  the  soul,  as  a principal  agent.  Their 
reasons  are,  because  “ the  manners  do  follow  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,”  as  Galen  proves  in  his  book  of  that  subject. 
Prosper  Calcnius  de  Atra  bile,  Jason  Pratensis  c.  deMania^ 
Lemnius  /.  4.  c.  16.  and  many  others.  And  that  which 
Gualter  hath  commented  horn.  10.  in  epist.  Johannis,  is  most 
true,  concupiscence  and  original  sin,  inclinations,  and  bad  hu- 
mors, are  " radical  in  every  one  of  us,  causing  these  pertur- 
bations, affections,  and  several  distempers,  offering  many  times 
violence  unto  the  soul.  “ Every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own 
concupiscence  (James  1.14)  the  spirit  is  willing  but  the  flesh  is 
weak,  and  rebelleth  against  the  spirit,”  as  our  “Apostle  teach- 
cth  us  : that  methinks  the  soul  hath  the  better  plea  against  the 
body,  which  so  forcibly  inclines  us,  that  we  cannot  resist,  Nec 
nos  obniff  contra,  nec  tendere  tantum  Sulficimiis,  How  the 
body  being  material,  workethupon  the  immaterial  soul,  by  me- 
diation of  humors  and  spirits  ; which  participate  of  both,  and 
ill  disposed  organs,  Cornelius  Agrij)j)a  hath  discoursed  tib.  1, 
de  occult.  Philos,  cap.  63,  64,  6a.  Levinus  Lemnius  lib.  1.  d^ 

' In'usbestix:  minuinc  multnG  nccant.  Numc|ui(i  miniuissima  sunt  grana  nre- 
nac?  seel  si  arena  aruplius  in  navcm  mittatur,  mcrgii  illam  ; quairi  mlnuta:  gut.- 
pluvise?  & taincn  implcnt  tiumina,  tionius  cjiciiint,  timenda  ergo  rnina 
nuiltitud'.nis.  si  non  m.agnitudinis.  Mores  sequuntur  tempcrauiram  cur- 

^ori<-.  »>  Scintilla:  latest  in  corporibus.  • Gal.  j. 


occult. 
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occult,  nat.  mir.  cap.  12.  ^ 16.  ^ 21.  insiitut.  adopt,  vit. 
Perkins  lib.  1 . Cases  of  Cons.  cap.  12.  T.  Bright  c.  10,  11,  12. 
“ in  his  Treatise  of  melancholy,”  For  as  "’anger,  fear,  sorrow, 
obtrectation,  emulation,  &c.  si  'mentis  intimos  recessus  occu~ 
parint.,  saith  ^ Lemnius,  corpori  quoque  infesta  sunt,  if  illi 
ieternmos  morbos  inferunt,  cause  grievous  diseases  in  the  body, 
so  bodily  diseases  affect  the  soul  by  consent.  Now  the  chiefest 
causes  proceed  from  the  Heart,  humors,  spirits : as  they  arc 
purer,  or  impurer,  so  is  the  Minde,  and  equally  suffers,  as  a 
Lute  out  of  tune,  if  one  string  or  one  organ  be  distempered,  all 
the  rest  miscarry,  ' Corpus  onustum  Ilesternis  vitiis,  animum 
quoque  preegravat  und.  The  Body  is  domicilimn  animte,  her 
house,  abode,  and  stay  ; and  as  a torch  gives  a better  light,  a 
sweeter  smell,  according  to  the  matter  it  is  made  of ; so  doth 
our  soul  performe  all  her  actions,  better  or  worse,  as  her  organs 
are  disposed  ; or  as  wine  savours  of  the  cask  wherein  it  is  kept ; 
the  soul  receives  a tincture  from  the  body,  through  which  it 
works.  We  see  this  in  old  men,  children,  Europeans  ; Asians, 
hot  and  cold  Climes ; Sanguin  are  merry.  Melancholy  sad, 
Phlegmatick  dull,  by  reason  of  abundance  of  those  humors,  and 
they  cannot  resist  such  passions  which  are  inflicted  by  them. 
For  in  this  infirmity  of  humane  nature,  as  Melancthon  declares, 
the  Understanding  is  so  tied  to,  and  captivated  by  Ims  inferior 
senses,  that  without  their  help  he  cannot  exercise  his  functions, 
and  the  Will  being  weakned,  hath  but  a small  power  to  restrain 
those  outward  parts,  but  suffers  her  self  to  be  overruled  by 
them  ; that  I must  needs  conclude  with  Lemnius,  spiritus 
humores  maximum  nocumentum  obtinent,  spirits  and  humori 
do  most  harme  in  * troubling  the  soul.  How  shofild  a man 
choose  but  be  cholerick  and  angry,  that  hath  his  body  so  clog- 
ged with  abundance  of  gross  humors  ? or  melancholy,  that  is 
so  inwardly  disposed  ? d liat  thence  comes  then  this  malady. 
Madness,  Apoplexies,  Lethargies,  &c.  it  may  not  be  denied. 

Now  this  body  of  ours  is  most  part  distempered  by  some 
precedent  diseases,  which  molest  his  inward  organs  and  instru- 
ments, and  so  per  consequens  cause  melancholy,  according  to 
the  consent  of  the  most  approved  Physicians.  “ ‘ 'I'his  liumor 
(as  Avicenna  1.  ?>.  Fen.  1.  Tracts,  c.  18.  Arnoldus  breviar. 
I 1.  c.  18.  Jacchinus  comment,  in  9.  Rhasis.  c.  15.  Montaltu* 


f Sicut  ex  animi  affcctionihus  corpiu  langucscit : sic  ex  corporis  vitiis,  & mor- 
bomm  plcris(p  cruciatibus  animuro  videmus  hcbeiari,  Galcnus.  _ iLib.  1. 

c.  Id.  ^ Corporis  itidu  morbi  anima  per  conscnsuin,  a legQ  consortli  afficiunt, 
fc  <iuanquam  objccta  multos  inoUis  lurbulcMitos  in  homine  concitet,  praicipua 
tnn'.cn  causa  in  corde  & Inimoribus  spiritibusque  consistit,  &c.  ’ H(>r. 

« Humores  pravi  mcnlcm  obnubdant.  * Hie  humor  tcI  a pc<tis  intcmpcrie 
^eneratur  vcl  rclincjuitur  post  inflammationes,  vel  evassior  in  venis  coix'lusus 
tcl  lorpidus  maliguain  qualiiatcm  conlrahiu 

c.  10. 
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<\  10.  Nicholas  Piso  c.  de  Melan.  S(c.  suppose)  Is  begotten  by 
the  clistemperature  of  some  inward  part,  innate,  or  left  after 
some  inflammation,  or  else  included  in  the  bloud  after  an  “ague, 
or  some  other  malignant  disease.”  This  opinion  of  theirs  con- 
ciirres  with  that  of  Galen.  /.  3.  c.  6.  de  heis  affect.  Guianerius 
gives  an  instance  in  one  so  caused  by  a quartan  ague,  and  Mon- 
tanus  cvnsil.  32.  in  a young  man  of  28.  years  of  age,  so  dis- 
tempered after  a quartan,  which  had  molested  him  hve  yearS 
together,  Hildesheim  spice/.  2.  de  Mania.,  relates  of  a Dutch 
Baron,  grievously  tormented  with  melancholy  after  a long 
=*ague:  Galen.  1.  de  atra  bile  c.  4;.  puts  the  plague  a cause. 
Boraldus  in  his  book  de  lue  vener.  c.  2.  the  French  pox  for  a 
cause,  others,  Phrensie,  Epilepsie,  Apoplexie,  because  those 
diseases  do  often  degenerate  into  this.  Of  suppression  of  H$m- 
rods,  Hsemorogia,  or  bleeding  at  nose,  menstruous  retentions, 
(although  they  deserve  a larger  explication,  as  being  die  sole 
cause  of  a proper  kinde  of  melancholy,  in  more  ancient  Maids, 
Kunnes  and  Widowes,  handled  apart  by  Rodericus  a Castro, 
and  Mercatus,  as  I have  elsewhere  signified,)  or  any  other  eva- 
cuation stopped,  I have  already  spoken.  Only  tliis  I will  add, 
that  this  melancholy  which  shall  be  caused  by  such  infirmities, 
deserves  to  be  pitied  of  all  men,  and  to  be  respected  with  a more 
tender  compassion,  according  to  Laurentius,  as  coming  from  z, 
more  inevitable  cause. 


SUBSECT.  II. 

Distemper  at  are  of  particular  Parts,  causes: 

There  is  almost  no  part  of  the  Body,  which  being  distem- 
pered, doth  not  cause  this  malady,  as  the  Brain  and  his 
parts,  Heart,  Liver,  Sp’  -en,  Stomack-,  Matrix  or  Wombe,  Py- 
lorus, Mirache,  Mesentery,  Hypocondries,  Meseraick  veines ; 
and  in  a word,  saith  > Arculanus,  “ there  is  no  part  which 
causeth  not  melancholy,  either  because  it  is  adust,  or  doth  not 
expel  the  superfluity  of  the  nutriment.  Savanarola  Pract. 
major,  rubric.  11.  Tract.  6.  cap,  1.  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
that  melancholy  is  engendred  in  each  particular  part,  ami 
*^Crato  in  consil.  17.  lib.  2.  Gordonlus,  is  instar  o'mniumf 

• Saepe  constat  in  febre  liomincm  Melancliolicum  vel  post  febrem  reddi,  au5 
alium  morbum.  Calida  inicmpi  rics  innata,  vel  a I'cbrc  contracta.  * Raio 

quis  diuturno  morbo  laborat,  qui  non  sit  melaiicbolicus,  Mcrcurialis  dc  affbet. 
Capitis  lib.  1.  c.  10.  deMclanc.  y Ad  noiiuin  hb.  Rliasis  ad  Almansor.  c.  1<>. 
Ciiiversaliter  a quacanque  paitc  potest  fieri  mclandiolicus.  Vel  quia  aduritur, 
velquia  non  c.\pcUit  supcifluuaian  cxciemcnti.  * A Licne,  jccinorc,  utcro, 
k ains  partibus  oritur. 


lib. 
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lib.  med.  partic.  2.  cup.  19.  confirmcs  as  much,  putting  the 
“ “ matter  of  Melancholy,  sometimes  in  the  Stomack,  Liver, 
Heart,  Brain,  Spleen,  Mirach,  Hypocondrles,  when  as  the  me- 
lancholy humor  resides  there,  or  the  Liver  is  not  well  cleansed 
from  Melancholy  bloud.” 

The  Brain  is  a familiar  and  frequent  cause,  too  hot,  or  too 
cold,  “ through  adust  bloud  so  caused,”  as  Mercurialis  will 
have  it,  ‘‘  within  or  without  the  head,”  the  brain  it  self  being 
distempered.  Those  are  most  apt  to  this  disease,  “ that  have 
a hot  heart  and  moist  Brain,”  which  Montaltus  cap.  1 1 . deMe- 
lanch.  approves  out  of  Halyabbas,  Rhasis,  and  Avicenna. 
Mercurialis  consil.  1 1 . assignes  the  coldness  of  the  brain  a 
cause,  and  Salustius  Salvianus  med.  lecl.  1.2.  c.  1.  ^ will  have  it 
“ arise  from  a cold  and  dry  distemperature  of  the  brain.”  Piso, 
Benedictus  Victorlus  Faventinus,  will  have  it  proceed  from  a 
“ ^hot  distemperature  of  the  Brain  ;”  and  ^Montaltus  cap.  10. 
from  the  Brain’s  heat,  scorching  the  bloud.  The  brain  is.  still 
distempered  by  himself,  or  by  consent : by  himself  or  his  pro- 
per affection,  as  Faventinus  cals  it,  “ sor  by  vapors  which 
arise  from  the  other  parts,  and  fume  up  into  the  head,  altering 
the  animal  faculties.” 

Hildesheim  spied.  2.  de  Mania,  thinks  it_  may  be  caused 
from  a “ destemperature  of  the  heart ; sometimes  hot ; some- 
times cold.”  A hot  Liver,  and  a cold  Stomack,  are  put  fof 
usual  causes  of  Melancholy:  Mercurialis  11.  consil. 

6.  consil.  86.  assignes  a hot  Liver,  and  cold  Stomack  for  ordi- 
nary causes.  ^ Monavius,  m an  Epistle  of  his  to  Grato  in  Scolt-* 
zius,  is  of  opinion,  that  Hypocondriacal  Melancholy  may  pro- 
ceed from  a cold  Liver  ; the  question  is  there  discussed.  ^>Iost 
agree  that  a hot  Liver  is  in  fault ; “ ’^The  Liver^  is  the  shop  of 
humors,  and  especially  causeth  melancholy  by  his  hot  and  dry 
distemperature.  ^ The  Stomack,  and  Meseiaick  veins  do^  often 
concurre,  by  reason  of  their  obstructions,  and  thence  their  heat 
cannot  be  avoided,  and  many  times  the  matter  is  so  adust,  and 
inflamed  in  those  parts,  that  it  degenerates  into  Hypocondriacal 
melancholy.”  Guianerius  c.  2.  Tract.  15.  holds  the  Meseraick 


» TVfaterla  Mclancholise  aliquando  in  cordc,  in  stomacho,  hepate,  ab  hypo- 
eondriis,  myrache,  splenc,  cum  ibi  remanet  humor  mclanchohey.  y 

sanguine  adusto,  intra  vel  extra  caput.  ‘ Qui  calidum  cor  habent,  ecrebrurn 
midum,  facile  melancholici.  Sequitur  melancholia  malam  intempcncm  Irg - 
dam  & siccam  ipsius  cerebri.  ' S^epe  fit  ex  cahd.ore  ccrebro,  ^ 

colligente  melancholiam,  Piso.  f Vel  per  propnam  ” 

sensum,  cum  vapores  exhalant  in  cer^rum.  Montalt.  cap.  ufjJ’s  . 

nitur  mclancholicus  fumus,  aut  ahunde  vehuur,  almrando  amnialy  hacuU.^^^^ 
Ah  intemperic  cordis,  mode  calidiore,  modo  fnpdiorc.  pi  f-  - ‘ 

‘ Officina  humorum  hepar  concurrit,  S.-C.  i Veiitnculus  & v en®  me  ..  ^ 

eoncurrunt,  quod  hx  partes  obstructse  sunt,  &c. 


veincs 
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veiiics  to  be  a sufficient  cause  alone.  Tlie  spleen  concurres 
:o  this  malady,  by  all  their  consents,  and  suppression  of  Hasm- 
'ods,  ikim  non  expiirgct  alter  a causa  lic?i,  salth  Montaltus, 
tf  it  be  “ " too  cold  and  dry,  and  do  not  purge  the  other  parts  as 
:;t  ought,” 23.  Montanus  puts  the  “ ° spleen  stopped” 
:or  a great  cause,  p Christopherus  a Vega  reports  of  his  know- 
ledge, that  he  hath  known  Melancholy  caused  from  putrefied 
.■)loud  in  those  Seed-veins  and  \V'omb  : “ Arculanus  from  that 
nenstruqus  bloud  turned  into  melancholy,  and  seed  too  long 
letalned  (as  I have  already  declared)  by  putrefaction  or 
idustion.” 

The  Mesenterium,  or  MIdriffe,  Diaphragma,  is  a cause 
•vhich  the  ''  Greeks  called  (ppivai : because  by  his  inflammation, 
:he  minde  is  much  troubled  with  convulsions  and  dotage.  All 
hese,  most  part,  offend  by  inflammation,  corrupting  humours 
ind  spirits,  in  this  non-naturall  melancholy  : for  from  these  are 
ngendred  fuliginous  and  black  spirits.  And  for  that  reason 
Montaltus  cap.  10.  de  causis  melan.  will  have  “ the  efficient 
,:ause  of  melancholy  to  be  hot  and  dry,  not  a cold  and  dry  dis- 
empemture,  as  some  hold,  from  the  heat  of  the  brain,  rostiiig 
he  bloud,  immoderate  heat  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  and  inflam- 
nation  of  the  Pylorus.  And  so  much  the  rather,  because  that,” 
'.s  Galen  holds,  “ all  spices  inflame  the  bloud,  solitarinesse, 
vaking,  agues,  study,  meditation,  all  which  heat:  and  there- 
ore  he  concludes  that  this  distemperature  causing  adventitious 
delancholy,  is  not  cold  and  dry,  but  hot  and  dry.”  But  of  this 
have  sufficiently  treated  in  the  matter  of  Melancholy,  and  hold 
hat  this  may  be  true  in  non-naturall  Melancholy,  which  pro- 
'luceth  madnesse,  but  not  in  that  naturall,  which  is  more  cold, 
tnd  being  immoderate,  produceth  a gentle  dotage.  ''Which 
opinion  Geraldus  de  Solo  maintains  in  his  comment  upon 
dhasis. 

SUBSECT.  III. 


Causes  of  Head-Melancholy . 

A FTER  a tedious  discourse  of  the  generall  causes  of  Melan- 
lA  choly,  I am  now  returned  at  last  to  treat  in  brief  of  the 
• hree  particular  species,  and  such  causes  as  properly  appertain 


**  Per  se  sanguinem  adurentes.  " Lien  frigidus  & siccus  c.  13.  ° Splen 

bstnjctus.  p Dc  arte  med.  lib.  3.  cap.  24.  s A sanguinis  puliedine  in  vasis 
eminariis  & utero,  & quandoq  a spevmate  din  retento,  vel  sanguine  menstruo 
1 mclancholiarn  verso  per  pulrcl'actioncin,  vel  adustionem.  Magirus.  * Ergo 
fficiens  causa  melancholia  esc  calida  k sicca  inteinperies,  non  frigida  & sicca, 
Qod  multi  opinati  sunt,  oritur  enim  a calore  cerebri  assante  sanguinem,  &c. 

^’■^'tTtata  sanguinem  incendunt,  Sf)litudo,  vigiliac,  febris  prtecedens, 
'H-'ditatio,  sfudium,  & 1j*c  omnia  calefaciunt,.crgo  ratuin  sit,  &c.  lib.  1.  cap.  13. 
c Mclanch. 


unto 
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unto  them.  Although  these  causes  promiscuously  concur  to 
each  and  evci'y  particular  kinde,  and  commonly  produce  their 
effects  in  that  part  which  is  most  weak,  ill  disposed,  and  least 
able  to  resist,  and  so  cause  ail  three  species,  yet  many  of  them 
are  proper  to  some  one  kinde,  and  seklome  found  in  the  rest. 
As  for  example,  Head-Melancholy  is  commonly  caused  by  a 
cold  or  hot  distemperature  of  the  Brain,  according  to  Lauren- 
tius  cap.  5.  de  me  Ian.  but  as  f Hercules  de  Saxonia  contends, 
from  that  agitation  or  distemperature  of  the  aninn^ll  spirits 
alone.  Salust.  Salvianus,  before  mentioned  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  de 
re  med.  will  have  it  proceed  from  cold  : but  that  I take  of  na- 
turall  melancholy,  such  as  are  fools  and  dote  ; for  as  Galen 
writes  lib.  4.  de  puls.  8.  and  Avicenna,  “ “ a cold  and  moist 
Brain  is  an  unseparable  companion  of  folly.”  But  this  adven- 
titious melancholy  wdrich  is  here  meant,  is  caused  of  an  hot  and 
dry  distemperature,  as  Damascen  the  Arabian  lib.  3.  cap.  22. 
thinks,  and  most  writers ; Altomarus  and  Piso  call  it  “ ^ an 
innate  burning  untemperatenesse,  turning  bloud  and  choler  into 
melancholy.”  Both  these  opinions  may  stand  good,  as  Bruel 
maintains,  and  Capivaccius,  si  cerebrum  sit  calidius,  “ if  the 
brain  be  hot,  the  animal!  spirits  will  be  hot,  and  thence  comes 
madiiesse:  if  cold,  folly.”  David  Cruslus  Theai.  yiiorb.  Her^ 
met.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  de  atra  bilCy  grants  melancholy  to  be  a dis- 
ease of  an  inflamed  brain,  but  cold  notwithstanding  of  it  self: 
calida  per  accidenSy  frigida  per  se,  hot  by  accident  only  ; I 
am  of  Capivacclu’s  minde  for  my  part.  Now  this  humour,  ac- 
cording to  Salvianus,  is  sometime  in  the  substance  of  the  Brain, 
sometimes  contained  in  the  Membianes,  and  Tunicles  that 
cover  the  Brain,  sometimes  in  the  passages  of  the  Ventricles  of 
tire  Brain,  or  veins  of  those  ventricles.  It  followes  many  times 

^ Phrensie,  long  diseases,  agues,  long  abode  in  hot  places,  or 
under  the  Sun,  a blow  on  the  head,”  as  Rhasis  informeth  us; 
Piso  addes  solitarines,  waking,  inflammations  of  the  head,  pro- 
ceeding most  part  ^ from  much  use  of  spices,  hot  wines,  hot 
meats  : all  which  Montanus  reckons  up  consil.  22.  for  a Me- 
lancholy Jew  ; and  Heurnius  repeats  cap.  12.  de  Mania  : Hot 
bathes,  Garlick,  Onions,  saith  Guianerius,  bad  ayr,  corrupt, 
much  waking,  &c.  retention  of  seed  or  abundance,  stopping 
of  heEinorrogia,  the  Midriffe  raisaffected ; and  according  to 

■f  Lib.  3.  Tract,  posthum.  de  melan.  A fatuitate  inseparabilis  cerebri  fri- 
giditas.  * Ab  interno  calorc  assaiur.  y Intcmpcrics  innata  c.'iuren.';,  flavam 
biicm  ac  sanguincm  in  mclancholiam  convertens.  * Si  cerebrum  s;t  calidius, 
fictspiritus  animalis  calidior,  Sc  dilirium  maniacum;  si  frigidior,  fiet  fatuiuis. 
» Melancholia  capitis  accedit  post  phrencsim  aut  longam  moram  sub  sole, 
percussioncm  in  C3}>ite,  cap.  13.  lib.  1.  Qui  bibunt  vina  potentia,  & sarpe 
sunt  sub  sole.  * Cure-  validitej  largioris  viiri  & aromatum  usus. 

Trallianu* 
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Trallianus  /.I.  16.  immoderatre  cares,  troubles,  griefs,  discon- 
tent, study,  meditation,  and  in  a.  word,  the  abuse  of  all  those  6 
non-natural  things,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  caj).  16.  lib.  1.  will 
have  it  caused  from  a ^ cautery,  or  boyl  dried  up,  or  an  issue. 
Amatus  Lusitaniis  ce7it.  2.  cura.  67.  gives  instance  in  a fellow 
that  had  a hole  in  his  arm,  after  that  was  healed,  ran  mad, 

. and  wlien  the  wound  was  open,  he  was  cured  again.’*  Trin- 
V cavelius  13.  lib.  i.  hath  an  example  of  a -melancholy 

; man  so  caused  by  overmuch  continuance  in  the  Sun,  frequent 
i use  of  Venery,  and  immoderate  exercise : And  in  his  cons.  49. 
lib.  3.  from  an  ^ headpiece  overheated,  which  caused  head-me- 
. lancholy.  Prosper  Caleiius  brings  in  Cardinall  Csesius  fora 
[pattern  of  such  as  are  so  melancholy  by  long 
A amples  are  infinite. 

SUBSEC.  IV, 

Causes  of  Hypocondriacall^  or  W indie  Melancholy. 

IN  repeating  of  these  causes,  I' must  crambt  his  coctam  appo- 
nere,  say  that  again  which  I have  formerly  said,  in  applying 
' them  to  their  proper  Species.  Hypocondriacall  br'flatuous  Me- 
i lancholy,  is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  Myrachiall,  and  is  in 
r my  judgement  the  most  grievous  and  frequent,  though  Bruel 
: and  Laurentius  make  it  least  dangerous,  and  not  so  hard  to  be 
kknown  or  cured.  His  causes  are  inward  or  outward.  Inward 
(from  divers  .parts  or  organs,  as  Midriffe,  Spleen,  Stomack, 
[Liver,  Pylorus,  Womb,  Diaphragma,  Meseraick  vcines,  stop- 
i>ping  of  issues,  &c.  Montaltus  15.  out  of ’Galen  recites 
* heat  and  obstruction  of  those  meseraicke  veins,  as  an  iriime- 
^diate  cause,  by  which  means  the  passage  df  the  Chilus  to  the 
liver  is  detained,  stoj^ped  or  corrupted,  and  turned  into-rumb- 
ding  and  winde.”  Montanus  consil.  233.  hath  ttii  evident  de- 
Tnonstration,  Trincavelius  another,  Ub.  1.  cap.  12,  and  Plater  a 
■hird,  obsei'vat^  lib.  1.  for -a  Doctour  of  the  Law  Visited  with 
his  infirmity,  from  the  said  obstruction  and  heat  of  these  Me- 
ieraick  veines,  and  bowels:  quoniam  inter  venlriciduin  'S( 
'ecur  vena  effervescunt.,  the  veins  are  inflamed  about  the  LIvet 
lad  Stomack.  Sometimes  those  other  parts  are  together  mls- 
iffected  \ and  concurre  to  the  production  of  this  malady  : A hot 
I ivci  and  cold  stomack  or  cold  belly  : look  for  instances  in  Hol- 
I crhis,  Victor  Trincavelius,  consil.  35.  1.  3.  Hildesheim  .y/j/eeZ, 

cautcrio  & ulcere  exsirc.ito.  *=  Ab  ulcere  curalo  incidit  in  insaniam, 
perto  vuincrc  curatur.  ^ A galea  nimis  cafefacta.  * Exuritur  sanguis  & 
ens  obstruuntur,  quibus  obstructis  prohibetur  transilus  Ghili  ad  jecur.  corrum- 
'•tur  k in  rugiius  & flatus  vertitur, 

VoL.I.  Cc 
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I.fol.  132.  Solenander  consil.  9.  pro  cive  Lugdimensi^  Monta- 
nas consil.  229.  for  the  Earl  of  Monfort  in  Germany,  1549. 
and  Frisimelica  in  the  233  consultation  of  the  said  Montanas.  I. 
Caesar  Claudinus  gives  instance  of  a cold  stomack  and  over-hot 
liver,  almost  in  every  consultation,  con.  89.  fora  certain  Count: 
and  con.  106.  for  a Polonian  Baron,  by  reason  of  heat  the  bloud 
is  inflamed,  and  grosse  vapours  sent  to  the  heart  and  brain. 
Mercurialis  subscribes  to  them  cons.  89.  “ the  stomack  being 
misaffected,”  which  he  cals  the  king  of  the  belly,  because  if  he 
be  distempered,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  him,  as  being  deprived 
of  their  nutriment  or  fed  with  bad  noui  ishment,  by  means  of 
which,  come  crudities,  obstructions,  winde,  rumbling,  griping, 
See.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  besides  heat,  will  have  the  weaknessc 
of  the  liver  and  his  obstruction  a cause,  facultateyn  debilem 
jecinoris  which  he  calls  the  minerall  of  melancholy.  Lauren- 
tius  assigns  this  reason,  because  the  liver  over-hot  draws  the 
meat  undigested  out  of  the  stomack,  and  burneth  the  humours. 
Montanus  cons.  244.  proves  that  sometimes  a cold  liver  may 
be  a cause.  Laurentius  c.  12.  Trincavelius  Lib.  12.  consil. 
and  Gualter  Bruel  seems  to  lay  the  greatest  fault  upon  the 
Spleen  ; that  doth  not  his  duty  in  purging  the  Liver  as  he 
ought,  being  too  great,  or  too  little,  in  drawing  too  much 
bloud  sometimes  to  if,  and  not  expelling  it,  as  P.  Cnemlandrus 
in  a ’ consultation  of  his  noted,  tuvwrem  hems.,  he  names  it, 
and  the  fountain  of  melancholy.  Diodes  supposed  the  ground 
of  this  klnde  of  Melancholy  to  proceed  from  tire  inflammation 
of  the  Pylorus,  which  is  the  neather  mouth  of  the  Ventricle. 
Others  assign  the  Mesenterium  or  Midriffe  distempered  by  heat, 
the  womb  misaffected,  stopping  of  Hemrods,  with  many  such. 
All  which  Laurentius  cap.  12.  reduceth  to  three.  Mesentery, 
Liver,  and  Spleen,  from  whence  he  denominates  Hepatick, 
Splenltick,  and  Meseraick  Melancholy.  Outward  causes,  are 
bad  diet,  care,  griefes,  discontents,  and  in  a word  all  those  six 
non-naturall  things,  as  Montanus  found  by  his  experience,  consil. 
244.  Solenander  consil.  9.  ior  Citizen  of  Lyons  in  France, 
gives  his  reader  to  understand,  that  he  knew  this  mischief  pro- 
cured by  a medicine  of  Cantharides,  which  an  unskilfull  Phy- 
sician mlnistred  his  patient  to  drink  ad  venerem  e.rcitandcini- 
But  most  commonly  fear,  grief,  and  some  sudden  commotton» 
or  perturbation  of  the  minde  begin  it,  in  such  bodies  especia  J 
as  are  ill  disposed.  Melancthon  tract.  14.  cap.  2.  de  aniniOt 
will  have  it  as  common  to  men,  as  the  mother  to  women,  upon 
some  grievous  trouble,  dislike,  passion,  or  discontent,  fora. 


Stomacho  laeso  robur  corporis  imminuitur, 
kata,  &c.  ‘ Hildesheim. 


& reliqua  membra  alimento  or- 
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Camerarius  records  in  his  life,  Melanctlion  himself  was  much 
troubled  with  it,  and  therefore  could  speak  out  of  experience. 
Montanus  consil.  22.  pro  delirantc  Judceo^  confirmes  it, 
grievous  symplomes  of  the  minde  brought  him  to  it.  Rando- 
lotius  relates  of  himself,  that  being  one  day  very  intent  to  write 
out  a Physitian’s  notes,  molested  by  an  occasion,  he  fell  into 
an  hypocondriacall  fit,  to  avoid  which  he  drank  the  decoction 
of  wormwood,  and  was  freed.  ‘ Melancthon  (“  being  the  dis- 
ease is  so  troublesome  and  frequent)  holds  it  a most  necessary 
and  profitable  study,  for  every  man  to  know  the  accidents  of 
it,  and  a dangerous  thing  to  be  ignorant,”  and  would  there- 
fore have  all  men  in  some  sort  to  understand  the  causes,  symp- 
tomes,  and  cures  of  it. 


SUBSECT.  V. 

Causes  of  Melancholy  from  the  whole  Body. 

AS  before,  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  Melancholy  is  inward 
or  outward.  Inward,  “ " when  the  liver  is  apt  to  ingen- 
der such  an  humour,  or  the  spleen  weak  by  nature,  and  not 
able  to  discharge  his  office.”  A melancholy  temperature,  re- 
tention of  Hsemrods,  monthly  issues,  bleeding  at  nose,  long 
' diseases,  agues,  and  all  those  six  non-naturall  things  increase  it. 
But  especially  ° bad  dyet,  as  Piso  thinks,  pulse,  salt  meat,  shell- 
■ fish,  cheese,  black  wine,  &c.  Mercurialis  out  of  Averroes  and 
Avicenna  condemns  all  herbs:  Galen,  lih.^h,  de  loc.  affect, 
cap.l.  especially  Cabbage.  So  likewise  fear,  sorrow,  discon- 
' tents,  &c.  but  oi  these  before.  And  thus  in  brief  you  have  had 
' the  generall  and  particular  causes  of  Melancholy. 

Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  present  happinesse,  whosoever  thou, 
art,  brag  of  thy  temperature,  of  thy  good  parts,  insult,  triumph, 
and  boast ; thou  seest  in  what  a brittle  state  thou  art,  how  soon 
ihou  maist  be  dejected,  how  many  severall  waies,  by  bad  diet, 
bad  ayre,  a small  loss,  a little  sorrow  or  discontent,  an  ague, 
&c.  how  many  sudden  accidents  may  procure  thy  ruine,  what 
: a small  tenure  of  happinesse  thou  hast  in  this  life,  how  weak  and 
silly  a creature  thou  art.  “ Humble  thy  self  therefore  under 
I the  mighty  hand  of  God.”  1 Pet.  5.  6.  know  thy  self,  acknow- 
■ ledge  thy  present  misery,  and  make  right  use  of  it.  Quistut 

^ Habuit  saeva  animi  symptomata  quae  impediunt  roncoctionem,  &c.  * Usi- 

tatissimus  morbus  cum  si:,  utile  cst  hujus  visceris  accidentia  considerare,  nec  leva 
pcnculum  hujus  causas  morbi  ignor  ntibus.  " jeeur  nptum  ad  generandum  ta- 
icmhumorem,  splcn  natura  imbccillior.  Piso,  Altomarus,  Guianer'ius.  «Me- 
lancholiam,  qu*  fit  1 redundaniia  liumoris  in  toto  corpore,  victus  imprimis  ge- 
» *crat  <jui  cum  bumorem  parit, 

a c 2 vidtat 
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videat  lie  caclat.  Thou  dost  now  flourish,  and  hast  hona 
antmi,  corporis.,  foriunai,  goods  of  body,  minde,  and  for- 
tune, nescis  quid  scrus  seemn  vesper  ferat,  thou  knowest  not 
what  stoi  mes  and  tempests  the  late  evening  may  bring  with  it. 
Be  not  secure  then,  “ be  sober  and  watch,”  p Jortunam  reve- 
renter  Jiabe,  if  fortunate  and  ricli : if  sick  and  poor,  moderate 
thy  self.  I have  said. 

SECT.  III. 

MEMB.  I.  SUBSEC.  I 

Symptomes,  or  Signs  of  Melancholy  in  the  Body. 

PARRHASIUS,  a painter  of  Athens,  amongst  those  Olynthi- 
an  captives  Philip  of  Ma.cedon  brought  home  to  sell, 
* bought  one  very  old  man  ; and  vvhen  he  had  him  at  Athens, 
put  him  to  extreme  torture  and  torment,  the  better  by  his  ex- 
ample to  express  the  pains  and  passions  of  his  Prometheus, 
whom  he  was  theh  about  to  paint.  I need  not  be  so  barbarous, 
inhumane,  curious  or  crucll  for  this  purpose  to  torture  any  poor 
melancholy  man,  their  symptomes  arc  plain,  obvious  and  fami- 
liar, there  needs  no  such  accurate  observation  or  far  fetch t ob- 
ject, they  delineate  themselves,  they  voluntarily  bewray  them- 
selves, they  are  too  frequent  in  all  places,  I meet  them  still  as  I 
go,  they  cannot  conceal  it,  their  grievances  are  too  well  known, 
i need  not  seek  far  to  describe  them. 

Symptomes  therefore  are  either  universal!  or  particular, 
saith  Gordonius,  lib.  7ned.  cap.  19.  part.  2.  to  persons,  to  spe- 
cies ; “ some  signes  are  secret,  some  manifest,  some  in  the 
Body,  some  in  the  minde,  and  diversly  vary,  according  to  the 
inward  or  outward  causes,”  Cappivaccius : or  from  stars  accord- 
ing to  Jovianus  Pontanus,  de  reb.  coolest,  lib.  10.  cap.  13.  and 
coelestiall  influences,  or  from  the  humours  diversly  mixt,  Eici- 
nus  It.  1.  cap,  4.  de  sonit.  tiiendd:  as  they  are  hot,  cold,  natu- 
rall,  unnaturall,  intended  or  remitted,  so  will  ^Ttius  have  me- 
lancholica  deliria  7mdiformia,  diversity  of  melancholy  signs. 
Laurentius  ascrihe.s  them  to  their  severali  temperatures,  delights, 
natures,  inclinations,  continuance  of  time,  as  they  are  simple  or 
mixt  with  other  diseases,  as  the  causes  are  divers,  s,o  must  the 
signs  be,  almost  infinite,  Altomarus  cap.  7.  art.  7)ied.  Aiid  as 
wdne  produceth  divers  effects,  or  that  herb  Tortocolla  in  Lau- 

p Ausonius.  * Scm/ca  cont.  lib  10.  cont.  .5.  i Qu32clam  univevsflUa,  par' 
tieularia,  qiixdara  manit'esta,  iiuaiclam  in  corpore,  quaeJani  in  cogitatione  fc 
animo,  qusedam  a stcllis,  quaeuam  ab  humoribus,  quae,  ut  vinum  corpus  vane 
disponit,  &c.  Diversa  piiantasmata  pro  variet.-uc  causae  extern;.;,  in;ein».  ^Lib. 
1.  do  risu.  I'ol.  17.  Ad  cjus  esuin  alii  sudant,  alii  vomunf,  stenf,  bibunt,  sahant, 
alii  rident,  iremunt,  dornruiit,  &c. 
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rentius,  “ wliich  makes  some  laugh,  some  weep,  some  sleep, 
some  dance,  some  sing,  some  howle,  some  drin'ke,  &c.”  so 
doth  this  our  melancholy  humour,  work  sevcrall  signes  in  se- 
verall  parties. 

But  to  confine  them,  these  gencrall  Symptomes  may  be 
reduced  to  those  of  the  Body  or  the  Minde.  Those  usuall 
signs  appearing  in  the  Bodies  of  such  as  are  melancholy  be 
these,  cold  and  dry,  or  they  are  hot  and  dry,  as  the  humour  is 
more-  or  lesse  adust.  From  " these  £rst  qualities  arise  many 
other  second,  as  that  of  ‘ colour,  black,  s warty,  pale,  l uddv, 
&c.  some  are  impense  rubri,  as  Montaltus  cap.  16.  ohservs 
out  of  Galen,  li.  3.  dc  locis  af'ectisy  very  red  and  high  coloured. 
Hippocrates  in  his  book  de  insania  H'  melan.  reclS^ns  up  these 
signes,  that  they  are  “ -'"lean,  withered,  hollow-eyed,  looke 
old,  wrinkled,  harsh,  much  tioubled  with  winde,  arid  a gnpmer 
m then  bellies,  oi  belly-ake,  belch  often,  dry  bellies  and  hard, 
dejected  lookes,  flaggy  beards,  singing  of  the  ears,  vertio-o’ 
hght  headed,  little  or  no  sleep,  and  that  interrupt,  terrible  and 
^ fearfull  dreames,”  * Anna  soro)\  qu^e  me  suspensam  imomnia 
ter  rent  ? The  same  Symptomes  are  repeated  by  Melanelius  in 
Tisbooke  of  Melancholy  collected  out  of  Galen,  RufFus,  yEtius, 
:by  Rhasis,  Gordonius,  and  all  the  Juniors,  “ >'  continuall,  sharp’ 

: and  s inking  belchings,  as  if  their  meat  in  their  storaack  were 
putrefied,  or  that  they  had  eaten  fish,  eby  bellies,  absurd  and  in- 
terrupt dreams,  and  many  phantastical  visions  about  their  eys, 
vertiginous,  apt  to  tremble,  and  prone  to  Venery,”  ==  Some 
add  palpitation  of  the  heart,  cold  sweat,  as  usuall  Symptomes, 
.and  a leaping  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  saltum  in  multh  cor- 
Doris  paj'libia',  a kinde  of  itching,  saith  Laurentius  on  the  su- 
perficies of  the  skin,  like  a flea-biting  spinetimcs.  ‘‘Montaltus 
tap.  21.  puts  fixed  eyes  and  much  twinkling  of  their  eyes  for  a 
■Jign,  and  so  doth  oculos  habentes palpitantes,  trau- 

K vehementer  riLbicundi,  hkc.  lib.  2,.  Fen.i.  Tract.  4.  cap. 
18.  They  stut  most^  part,  which  he  took  out  of  Hippocrates’ 
Aphorisms.  ^ Rhasis  makes  “ head-ach  and  a binding  heavi- 
ness for  a principall  token,  much  leaping  of  winde  about  the 

• T.  Bright,  can,  20.  ' Nigrescit  hie  humor  aliquando  cnpi  rralefactus  ali 

-fuando  suj-.orfrigefactus.  Melancl.  u Gal.  « [ntcrprctc  F.  Calvo  Qculi 
-ns  excavaauur,  vfnti  gigminiur  circum  pratcordia  & acidi  mans,  sicci  fere  v\  n- 
f^v*’  tinnitus  aurium,  somni  pusilli,  somnia  terribilia  & inU  rrun  a. 

V irg.  y Assidusc  cxiq;  at  idae  ructadoncs  qu  ;e  cibum  virulehtum  Cu- 

cnlumq:  nidorcm,  ct  si  nil  tale  inr.estum  sit,  referam  ob  cruditatem.  VCntrcs 
Msec  .andi,  somn-is  plerumq;  pareus  & intemiptus,  somnia  absurdissima,  tur- 
5uicn  a,  eorpori,  trennor,  capit  s gravedo,  strepitus  circa  aures  Ik  visiones  ante 
Kiuo.,,  ad  vencr-  m prodigi.  - AUomarus,  liruel,  Piso,  Montaltus.  »Fir- 
Hucntes  hahentoculorum  nictationes,  ahqui  unvti  (ixis  oculis  ple.  umq;  sunt 
v..;nt,  hb.  I Tract.  9.  Signa  luijus  morbi  sunt  plurimus  sal'us,  soniuis  aurium! 
apiUs  gravedo,  lingua  titubat,  oculi  cx(  avaiitur,  l<c. 

^ c skinne, 
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skliine,  well  as  stutting,  or  tripping  in  speech,  &c.  hollow 
eys,  grosse  veines,  and  broad  lips.”  To  some  too,  if  they  be 
far  gone,  mimicall  gestures  are  too  familiar,  laughing,  grinning, 
fleering,  murmuring,  talking  to  themselves,  with  strange 
mouthes  and  faces,  inarticulate  voices,  exclamations,  &c.  And 
although  they  be  commonly  leane,  hirsute,  unchearfull  in  coun- 
tenance, withered,  and  not  so  pleasant  to  behold,  by  reason  of 
those  continuall  fears,  griefs,  and  vexations,  dull,  heavie,  lazie, 
resilesse,  unapt  to  go  about  any  businesse  ; yet  their  memories 
are  most  part  good,  they  have  happy  wits,  and  excellent  appre- 
hensions. Their  hot  and  dry  brains  make  them  they  cannot 
sleep,  Ingentes  hahent  U.  crehras  vigil ias  (Areteus)  Mighty 
and  often  watchings,  sometimes  waking  for  a moneth,  a year 
together.  = Hercules  de  Saxonia  faithfully  averreth,  that  he 
hadi  heard  his  mother  swear,  she  slept  not  for  seven  moneths 
together:  Trincavelius,  Tom.  2.  cons.  16.  speaks  of  one  that 
waked  50  days,  and  Skenkius  hath  examples  of  two  years,  and 
all  without  offence.  In  naturall  actions  their  appetite  is  greater 
then  their  concoction,  miilta  appeiunt,  pauca  digerunt,  as 
Rhasis  hath  it,  they  covet  to  eat,  but  cannot  digest.  And  al- 
though they  do  eat  much,  yet  they  are  lean,  ill  liking,” 
saith  Areteus,  “ withered  and  hard,  much  troubled  with  cos- 
tivenesse,”  crudities,  oppilations,  spitting,  belching,  &c.  Their 
pulse  is  rare  and  slow,  except  it  be  of  the  ^ Carotides  which  is 
very  strong ; but  that  varies  according  to  their  intended  pas-* 
sions  or  perturbations,  as  Struthius  hath  proved  at  large,  Spig- 
maticte  artis  1.  4.  c.  13.  To  say  truth,  in  such  Chronick  dis- 
eases the  pulse  is  not  much  to  be  respected,  there  being  so  much 
superstition  in  it,  as  ^ Crato  notes,  and  so  many  differences  in 
Galen,  that  he  dares  say  they  may  not  be  observed,  or  under- 
stood of  any  man. 

Their  urine  is  most  part  pale,  and  low  coloured,  urina  pauca^ 
acris^  hiliosa,  (Areteus)  Not  much  in  quantity;  But  this  in  my 
judgement,  is  all  out  as  uncertain  as  the  other,  varying  so  often 
according  to  several  persons,  habits,  and  other  occasions  not  to 
be  respected  in  Chronick  diseases.  “ s Their  melancholy  ex- 
crements in  some  very  much,  in  others  little,  as  the  spleen 
plays  his  part,”  and  thence  proceeds  winde,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  short  breath,  plenty  of  humidity  in  the  stomack,  heavi- 
ness of  heart  and  heartake,  and  intolerable  stupidity  and  duliiess 
of  spirits.  Their  excrements  or  stool  hard,  black  to  some  and 

• In  Pantheon  cap.  de  Melancholia.  ^ Alvus  arida  nihil  dejiciens  cibi 

capaces,  nihilominus  tamen  extenuati  sunt.  ' Nic  Piso  Tnflatio  carotidiini, 

&c.  ^ Andra;as  Dudith  Rahamo.  ep,  lib.  3.  Crat.  epist.  niulta  in  pulsibus 

superstitio,  ausina  etiam  diccre,  tot  differentias  cjuae  descrihiintur  a Galcno,  neq, 
intelligi  a quoquam  ncc  observari  posse.  * T.  Bright,  cap.  20. 
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little.  If  the  heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen,  be  misafFected,  as 
usually  they  are,  many  inconveniences  proceed  from^  them, 
many  diseases  accompany,  as  Incubus,  ‘'Apoplexy,  Epilepsle, 
Vertif^o,  those  frequent  wakings  and  terrible  dreams,  ' mtem- 
pestive  laughing,  weeping,  sighing,  sobbing,  bashfulnesse, 
blushing,  trembling,  sweating,  svvouning,  &c.  *^A11  then- 

senses  are  troubled,  they  think  they  see,  hear,  smell,  and  touch 
that  which  they  do  not,  as  shall  be  proved  in  the  following  dis- 
course. 


SUBSECT.  II. 

Spmptaines  or  Signes  in  the  Mmde. 

A RCULANUS  in  9.  Rhdsis  ad  Almansor.  cap, 
rear.}  15^  -^vill  have  these  symptomes  to  be  infinite,  as 

in  deed  they  are,  varying  according  to  the  parties,  “ for  scarce 
is  there  one  of  a thousand  that  dotes  alike,”  ‘ Laurentius  c.  16. 
Some  few  of  greater  note  I will  point  at ; and  amongst  the 
rest.  Fear  and  Sorrow,  which  as  they  are  frequent  causes,  so 
if  they  persever  long,  according  to  Hippocrates'®  and  Galenas 
Aphorismes,  they  are  most  assured  signes,  inseparable  compa- 
nions, and  characters  of  melancholy  ; Of  present  melancholy, 
and  habituated,  saith  Montaltus  cap,  11.  and  common  to  them 
all,  as  the  said  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  all  Neote- 
ricks  hold.  But  as  hounds  many  times  run  away  with  a false 
erv,  never  perceiving  themselves  to  be  at  a fault,  so  do  they. 
For  Diodes  of  old,  (whom  Galen  confutes)  and  amongst  the 
Juniors,  ® Hercules  de  Saxonia,  with  Lod,  Mercatus  cap.  17. 
t.  1 . de  melan.  take  just  exceptions  at  this  Aphorisme  of  Hip- 
pocrates, ’tis  not  alwayes  true,  or  so  generally  to  be  understood, 
“ Fear  and  Sorrow  are  no  common  Symptomes  to  all  melan- 
choly; upon  more  serious  consideration,  I finde  some  (saith  he) 
that  are  not  so  at  all.  Some  indeed  are  sad,  and  not  fearful; 
some  fearfull  and  not  sad  ; some  neither  fearfull,  nor  sad;  some 
both.”  Four  kindes  he  excepts,  fanatical  persons,  such  as  were 
Cas,sandra,  Nanto,  Nicostrata,  Mopsus,  Proteus,  the  Sybills, 
whom  dAristotle  confesseth  to  have  been  deeply  melancholy. 

' Baptista  Porta  seconds  him,  Phpsiog.  lib.  1,  cap.  8.  they  were 

•’  Post  40.  netat.  annum,  saith  Jacchimis  in  15.  9.  Rhasis.  Idem  Mercurialis 
ronsil.  86,  Trincavelius,  Tom.  ‘2.  eons.  17.  ‘ Gordonius.  modd  rident,  modo 

flent,  silent,  &c.  Fcrnclius  consil.  4.3.  & 45.  Montanus  consil. ‘230.  Ga- 
len de  locis  affectis,  lib  3.  cap.  6.  ' Aphorism  & lib.  de  Melan,  Lib, 

2.  cap.  6.  dc  locis  affect,  timor  & muesticia,  si  diulius  perscycrent,  . &c. 
"Tract,  posthumo  de  Melan.  edit.  Veneiiis  1620.  per  Bolzeltam  Bibliop.  Mihi 
diligentius  hanc  rem  consideranti,  patet  quosdam  esse,  qui  non  laborant  masrore 
k k limorc,  f Prob.  lib.  3. 
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ati'd'  hil^.  'pevciii:  daBmonlacall,  persons,  and  such  as  speak 
strange  languages,  are  of  this  ranke ; some  Poets,  such  as  laugh, 
ajwayes,  and  think  themselves  Kings,  Cardiiialls,  bcc.  sanguine 
they  are,  pleasantly,  disposed  most  part,  and  so  continue. 

Baptista  Porta  confines  f'ear  and  Sorrow  to  them  that  are 
cold ; but  Lovers,  Syhills,  Enthusiasts,  he  wholly  excludes.  So 
that  I thirik  I itia^y  truly  conclude,  they  are  not  alwayes  sad  and. 
fearful,  but  usually,  so  : and  that  ® without  a cause,  iiment  de 
non  iimendis,  (Gordonius:)  qnaq;  momenii  non  sunt,.  dX- 
though  not  all  alike  (saith  Altomarus)  i^yet  all  likely  fear, 
some  with  an  extraordinary,  and-a  mighty  fear,’^  Areteus. 

^ Many  fear  death,  and  yet  in  a contrary  humour,  make  away 
themselves,’^  Galen,  lik.  3.  de  ioc,  affev.  cap.l.  Some  are 
afraid  that  heaven  will  fall  on  their  heads : some  they  are 
damned,  or  shall. bei  “ They  are  troubled  with  scruples  of 
consciences,  distrusting  God’s  mercks,  think  they-  shall  goe- 
certainly  to  Hell,  the  Devill  will  have  them,  and  make  great 
lamentation,”  Jason  Pratensis.  Fear  of  Devils,  death,  that 
they  shall  be  so  sick*  of  some  such  or  such  disease,  ready  to- 
trembleat  every  object j,  they  shall  die  themselves  forthwith,  or 
that  some  of  their  dear  friends:  or  near  allies  are  certainly  dead ; 
imminent  danger,  losse,  disgrace  still  torment  others,  &c.  that 
they  are  all  glasse,and  therefore  will  suffer  no  man  to  come  near 
them:  that  they  are  ail  cork,  as  light  as. feathers;  others  as  heavy 
as  lead,  some  are  afraid  their  heads  will  fall  off  their  shoulders, 
that  they  have  fi'ogs  in  their  bellies,' &c.  | Montanus  cansil.  2Z, 
speaks  of  one  “ that  durst  not  walk  alone  from  home,  for  fear 
he  should  swoon,  or  die.”  A second  “ ‘ fears  every  man  he 
meets  will  roh  him,  quarrell  with  him,  of  kill  him.”  A third 
dares  not  venture  to  walk  alone,  for  fear  he  sliould  meet  the- 
Devil,  a thief,  be  sick;  fears  all  old  women  as  witches,  and 
every  black  dog  or  cat  he  sees  he  suspecteth  to  be  a Devil, 
every  person  comes  near,  him  is  malificiated,  every  creature,  all 
intend  to  hurt  him,  seek,  his  rujne : another  dares  not  go  over 
a bridge,  come  near  a poole,  rock, , steep  hill,  lye  in  a cham- 
ber where  crosse  beames  are,  for  fear  he  be  tempted  to  hang, 
drown  or  praecipitate  himself.  If  ho  be  in  a silent  auditory,  as 
at  a sermon,  he  is  afraid  he  shall  speak  aloud  at  unawares,  some 


^ Physiog.  lib.  1.  c.  8.  Quibns  imilta  frigida  bilis  atra,  stolidi  & timidi,  at 
qui  calidi,  ingeniosi,  amasii,  divinosi,  spiritu  instigati,  &c.  * Omnesyi- 

creent  metus  & tristitia,  Sc  sine  causa.  r Omnestiment  licet  non  omnib»is 

idem  timendi  medns  ^EtiusTetrab.  lib.  2.  sect.  c.  9.  y Ingenti  pavere  tre- 
pidant. Multi  mortem  timent,  & tamcn  sibi  apsis  mortem  consciscunt, 

abi  coeli  luinam  timent.  f AfRigit  eos  plena  scrupulis  conscientia,  divinas> 

misericord iae  ditRdentes,  Oreo  se  destinant  foeda  lamentaticne  deplorantcs. 
:J;  Non  ausus  egredi  domo  net  deficerct.  * Muiti  dasmones  tinaCBt,  latrones, 

insidias,  Avicenna.  . 
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thing  undecent,  imfit  to  be  said.  If  he  be  locked  in  a close 
room,  he  is  afraid  of  being  stifled  for  want  of  air,  and  still 
carries  Bisket,  Aquavitae,  or  some  strong  waters  about  him, 
for  fear  of  deliquiums,  or  being  sick  ; or  if  he  be  in  a throng, 
middle  of  a church,,  multitude,  where  he  may  not  well  get 
out,  though  he  sit  at  ease,  he  is  so  misaftected.  - He  will  freely 
promise,  undertake  any  businesse  before  hand,  but  when  it 
comes  to  be  performed,  he  dare  not  adventure,  but  fears  an 
inhnite  number  of  dangers,  disasters,  &c.  Some  are  “ ‘ afraid 
to  be  bm'ned,  or  that  the  "ground  will  sink  under  them,  or 
swallow  them  quick,  or  that  the  King  will  call  them  in  ques- 
tion for  some  fact  they  never  did  (Rhasis  cont.)  and  that  they 
shall  surely  be  executed.”  The  terror  of  such  a death  troubles 
them,  and  they  fear  as  much,  and  arc  equally  tormented  in 
minde,  “ as  they  that  have  committed  a murder,  and  are  pen- 
sive without  a cause,  as  if  they  were  now  presently  to  be  put 
to  death.”  Plater,  cap.  S.  de  mentis  alieimt.  They  are  afraid 
of  some  losse,  danger,  that  they  shall  surely  lose  their  lives, 
goods,  and  all  they  have,  but  why  they  know  not.  Trincave- 
lius  consil.  13.  lib.  1 . had  a patient  that  would  needs  make  away 
himself,  for  fear  of  being  hanged,  and  could  not  be  perswaded 
for  three  years  together,  but  that  he  had  killed  a man.  Plater. 
observai.  lib.  1.  hath  two  other  examples  of  such  as  feared  to 
be  executed  without  a cause.  If  they  come  in  a place  where  a 
robbery,  "theft,  or  any  such  offence  hath  bin  done,  they  pre- 
sently fear  they  are  suspected,  and  many  times  betray  them- 
selves without  a cause.  Lewis  the  11'^'’  the  French  King,  sus- 
pected every  man  a traitour  that  came  about  him,  durst  trust 
no  officer.  Alii  formidolosi  omniuniy  alii  quo  run  dam  (Fra- 
castorius  lib.  2.  de  Intellect.)  some  fear  all  alike,  some 
certain  men,  and  cannot  endure  their  companies,  are  sick  in 
them,  or  if  they  be  from  home.”  Some  suspect  ® treason  still, 
others  “ are  afraid  of  their  ‘’dearest  and  nearest  friends.”  (Mc- 
lanelius  e Galeno,  Ruj/hy  JKliof  and  dare  not  be  alone  in 
the  dark,  for  fear  of  hobgoblins  and  devils  : he  suspects  every 
thing  he  hears  or  secs  to  be  a Devil,  or  enchanted,  and  ima- 
gineth  a thousand  Chimeras  and  visions,  wliich  to  his  think- 
ing he  certainly  sees,  bugbears,  talks  with  black  men,  ghosts, 
goblins,  &c, 

**  * Omnes  se  terrent  aura*,  sonus  c xcitat  omnis.’* 

' Alii  coinburi,  alii  (k-  Rege,  Rliasis.  " Xe  terra  absorbeantur.  Foreslus. 
* Ne  terra  dehistat.  G<jrtlon.  r Alii  tiinore  murtis  timentur  Sc  mala  gratia 
imncipuiu  putant  s-j  nlirpiid  < isse,  & ad  svipplicium  rcquin".  * Alius  do- 

mest'co3  tinift,  alius  umnes,  .bitius.  ■ Alii  tiinent  insidias.  Aurcl.  lib.  1.  di* 
morb.  Cliron.  cap.  (>.  ^ iJle  tharissimos,  bic  omnes  homines  citra  discri- 

tntn  timet.  * \ irgil. 
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Another  through  bashfulncsse,  suspicion,  and  timerousnesse  will 
not  be  seen  abroad,  “ ''loves  darknesse as- life,  and  cannot  en- 
dure the  light, or  to  sit  in  lightsome  places,  his  hat  still  in  his 
eyes,  he  will  neither  see,  nor  be  seen  by  his  good  will,  Hip- 
pocrates de  Insania  K Melancholia.  He  dare  not  come 
in  company  for  fear  he  should  be  misused,  disgraced,  over- 
shoot himself  in  gesture  or  speeches,  or  be  sick , he  thinkes 
every  man  observes  him,  aims  at  him,  derides  him,  owes  him 
malice.  Most  part  “ they  are  afraid  they  are  bewitched,  pos- 
sessed, or  poisoned  by  their  enemies,  and  sometimes  they  sus- 
pect their  neerest  friends:  he  thinkes  something  speaks  or  talks 
within  him,  or  to  him,  and  he  belcheth  of  the  poyson.”  Cris- 
topherus  a Vega  2.  cap.  1.  had  a patient  so  troubled,  that 
by  no  perswaslon  or  physick  he  could  be  reclaimed.  Some 
are  afraid  that  they  shall  have  every  fearful  disease  they  see 
others  have,  hear  of,  or  read,  and  dare  not  therefore  hear  or 
read  of  any  such  subject,  no  not  of  melancholy  It  self,  lest  by 
applying  to  themselves  that  which  they  hear  or  read,  they 
should  aggravate  and  increase  it.  If  they  see  one  possessed, 
bewitched,  an  Epileptick  Paroxysme,  a man  shaking  with  the 
palsie,  or  giddy  headed,  reeling  or  standing  in  a dangeious 
place,  &c.  for  many  days  after  it  runs  in  their  minds,  they  are 
afraid  they  shall  be  so  too,  they  are  in  like  danger,  as  Per;?', 
c.  12.  sc.  2.  well  observes  in  his  Cases  of  Consc.  and  many 
times  by  violence  ofimaginati6nthey  produce  it.^  They  cannot 
endure  to  see  any  terrible  object,  as  a Monster,  a man  executed, 
a carcase,  hear  the  devil  named,  or  any  tragicail  relation  seen, 
but  they  (juake  for  fear,  Hecatas  soiiiniare  sibi  I'ldentin  (Lu- 
cian) they  dream  of  Hobgoblins,  and  may  not  get  it  out  of 
their  minds  a long  time  after:  they  apply  (as  I have  said)  all 
they  hear,  see,  read,  to  themselves;  as  “ belix  Plater  notes  ot 
some  young  Physicians,  that  study  to  cure  diseases,  catch  them 
themselves,  will  be  sick,  and  appropriate  all  symptomea  they 
£nde  related  of  others,  to  their  own  persons.  And  therefore 
(quod  itevum  vioneo,  licet  nauseam  paret  lectori,  malo  decern 
potius  verba,  decies  repetita  licet,  abundare,  qiiani  uniun 
desideravi)  I would  advise  him,  that  is  actually  melancholy,^ 
not  to  read  this  tract  of  Symptomes,  lest  he  disquiet  or  make 
himself  for  a time  worse,  and  more  melancholy  than  he  was. 
before.  Generally  of  them  all  take  this,  de  luanibiis  senipei 


■=  Ht.  in  lueem  prodirc  timet,  tenebrasq;  qurerit,  contra,  ille  calisinnsa  fugit. 
*Quidam  lavvas,  & raaios  spiriius  ab  inimicis  vencficius  & incanlationibus  sibi 
THUantobjcctari,  Hippocrates,  potionem  sc  yeneficam  sunapsissc  putat^^^^^^ 
hac  ructai-e  sibi  crebro  videiur.  Idem  Montaltus  cap.  21.  iEt;os  lib.  2.  &.  al  . 
Trallianus  1.  1 . cap.  1 6.  ' Observat.  1.  1 . Quando  us  nU  nocct,  msi  quod  mu- 

Jieribus  mclancholicis. 
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conquej'unfur,  timent,  saith  Aretius ; they  complain  of 
toyes,  and  fear  ^ without  a cause,  and  still  think  their  melan- 
choly to  be  most  grivious,  none  so  bad  as  they  are,  though  it 
be  nothing  in  respect,  yet  never  anv  man  sure  was  so  troubled, 
or  in  this  sort.  As  really  tormenteef  and  perplexed  in  as  great 
an  agony  for  toyes  and  trifles  (such  things  as  they  wil  after  laugh 
at  themselves)  as  if  they  were  most  material  and  essential  mat- 
'ters  indeed,  worthy  to  be  feared,  and  will  not  be  satisfied. 
Pacific  them  for  one,  they  are  instantly  troubled  with  some 
other  fear ; alwayes  afaird  of  something,  which  they  foolishly 
imagine  or  conceive  to  themselves,  which  never  peradventuie 
was,  never  can  be,  never  likely  will  be ; troubled  in  minde 
upon  every  small  occasion,  unquiet,  still  complaining,  griev- 
ing, vexing,  suspecting,  grudging,  discontent,  and  cannot  be 
freed  so  long  as  melancholy  continues.  Or  if  their  minds  be 
more  quiet  for  the  present,  and  they  free  from  forrain  fears, 
outward  accidents,  yet  their  bodies  are  out  of  tune,  they  sus- 
pect some  part  or  other  to  be  amiss,  now  their  head  axes, 
heart,  stomack,  spleen.  See.  is  misaffected,  they  shall  surely 
have  this  or  that  disease ; still  troubled  in  body,  minde,  or 
both,  and  through  winde,  corrupt  phantasie,  some  accidental 
distemper,  coritinually  molested.  Yet  for  all  this  as  ^ Jacchi- 
nus  notes,  “ in  all  other  things  they  are  wise,  staid,  discreet, 
and  do  nothing  unbeseeming  their  dignity,  person,  or  place, 
this  foolish,  ridiculous,  and  childish  fear  excepted  ; which  so 
much,  so  continually  tortures  and  crucifies  their  souls,  like  a 
barking  dog  that  alwayes  bawls,  but  seldom  bites,  this  fear 
ever  molesteth,  and  so  long  as  melancholy  lasteth,  cannot  be 
avoided. 

Sorrow  is  that  other  Character,  and  inseparable  companion, 
as  individual  as  Saint  Cosmus  and  Damian,  f das  Achates.,  as 
all  writers  witness,  a common  symptomc,  a continual,  and 
still  without  any  evident  cause,  ^ 'moerent  omnes,  ^ si  roges 
eos  reddere  caiisam,  non  jwssunt : grieving  still,  but  why 
they  cannot  tell : Agdasti,  Jiicesti,  cogitabandi,  they  look  as 
if  they  had  newly  come  forth  of  Trophonius  den.  And  though 
they  laugh  many  times,  and  seem  to  be  extraordinary  merry 
(as  they  will  by  fits)  yet  extream  lumpish  again  in  an  instant, 
dull,  and  heavy,  semel  ^ simnl,  merry  and  sad,  but  most  part 
sad;  ' .57  qua  placent,  ah  cunt ; inimica  tenacias  luurent : 
sorrow  sticks  by  them  still  continually,  gnawing  as  the  vulture 

^ — tinieo  tamcn  mctuscpic  causx  nescius,  c.ansa  cst  melus.-  llcinsius  An- 
striaco.  i Cap.  15.  in  9.  Rlia.sis,  in  muUi.s  vidi,  practer  lationcm  suniper  ali- 
<|uid  timent,  in  cajteris  tamcn  uptime  .sc  g(;riint,  ncq;  alicpiid  prseicr  digtdia- 
tom  commiuunt.  Altomarus  cap.  1.  Aretcus,  tristc,  siinL  ‘ Mant, 
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tlid  Titius  bowels,  and  they  cannot  avoid  it.  No  sooner  arc 
their  eyes  open,  bur  after  terrible  and  troublesome  dreams  their 
heavy  hearts  begin  to  sigh : they  are  still  fretting,  chafing, 
sighing,  grieving,  complaining,  finding  faults,  repining,  grudg- 
ing,  weeping,  Heautontimorumenoi,  vexing  themselves,  * dis-- 
quieted  in  mind,  with  restless,  unquiet  thoughts,  discontent, 
either  for  their  own,  other  men’s,  or  publike  affaires,  such  as 
concerne  them  not;  things  past,  present  or  to  come,  the  re> 
membrance  of  some  disgrace,  loss,  injury,  abuses,  &c,  troubles 
them  now  being  idle  afresh,  as  if  it  were  new  done;  they  arc 
afflicted  otherwise  for  some  danger,  loss,  want,  shame,  misery, 
that  will  certainly  come,  as  they  suspect  and  mistrust.  Lugu- 
bids  Ate  frowns  upon  them,  insomuch  that  Areteus  w^cll  calls  it, 
iingorem  ammi,  a vexation  of  the  minde,  a perpetual  agony. 
1 hey  can  hardly  be  pleased,  or  eased,  though  in  other  men’s 
opinion  most  happy,  go,  tarry,  run,  ride, 

« n> post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura 

they  cannot  avoid  this  ferall  plague,  let  them  come  in  what 
company  they  will,  " hceret  laleri  lathalis  arundo^  as  to  a 
Deer  that  is  struck,  whether  he  run,  go,  rest,  wdth  tlie  herd,  or 
alone,  this  grief  remains : irresolution,  inconstancy,  vanity  of 
minde,  their  fear,  torture,  care,  jcalousie,  suspition,  &c.  con- 
tinues, and  they  cannot  be  relieved.  So  ° he  complained  in  die 
Poet, 

“ Domum  revortor  mosstus,  atque  anirao  fere 
Perturbato,  atq;  incerto  prae  aegritudine, 

Assid.  accurrunt  servd : succos  detrahunt. 

Video  alios  festinare,  lectos  sternere, 

Cosnam  apparare,  pro  se  quisq;  sediilo 
Faciebant,  quo  illam  niihi  lenirent  miseriam.” 


He  came  home  sorrowfull,  and  troubled  in  his  mind,  his  servants 
did  all  they  possibly  could  to  please  him ; one  pulled  off  his 
socks,  another  made  ready  his  bed,  a third  his  supper,  all  did 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  ease  his  grief,  and  exhilarate  his 
person,  he  was  profoundly  melancholy,  he  had  lost  his  son, 
illud  angebaty  that  was  his  Cordolium,  his  pain,  his  agony 
which  could  not  be  removed. 

2'^edium  vitce.)  Hence  it  proceeds  many  times,  that 
they  are  weary  of  their  lives,  and  feral  thoughis  to  offer  vio- 
lence  to  their  own  persons,  come  into  their  minds,  i<eduoii 
•citte  is  a common  symptome,  tarda  fiiiunt,  ingrufm/;  tem- 
poral) they  are  soon  tired  with  all  things;  they  will  now  tarric, 
now  be  gone;  now  in  bed  they  will  rise,  now  up,  then  go  to 

i- 

Ovid  Met.  4.  ' Inquies  animus.  "Hor.  1.  3.  Od.  1.  " Virg. 

• Mened.  Heautont.  Act.  1.  sc  1. 

bed 
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bctl,  now  pleased,  then  again  displeased ; now  they  like,  bv 
and  by  dislike  ail,  weary  of  all,  sequitur  nunc  vivendiy 
nunc  vionendi  cupidOy  saith  Aurelianus  lib.  I.  cap.  6. 
bur  most  part  p vitain  damnant,  discontent,  disquieted,  per- 
plexed upon  every  light,  or  no  occasion,  object : often  tempt- 
ed, Isay,  to  make  awa')>- themselves : Vivere  nolunty  mori 

nesciunt : they  cannot  die,  they  will  not  live:  they  complain, 
weep,  lament,  and  think  they  lead  a most  miserable  life,  never 
was  any  man  so  bad,  or  so  before,  every  poor  man  they  see,  is 
most  fortunate  in  respect  of  them,  every  begger  that  comes  to 
the  door  is  happier  then  they  are,  they  could  be  contented  to 
change  lives  with  them,  especially  if  they  be  alone,  idle,  and ' 
parted  from  their  ordinary  company,  molested,  displeased,  or 
provoked  : grief,  fear,  agony,  discontent,  wearisomeness,  lazi- 
ness, suspition,  or  some  such  passion  forcibly  seizcth  on  them. 
Yet  by  and  by  when  they  come  in  company  againe,  which  they 
like,  or  be  pleased,  suam  sententiam  rursiis  danmant,  Sf  vitte 
solatia  delecfantu)\  as  Octavius'  Horatianus  observes,  lib.  2. 
cap.  5.  they  condemn  their  former  mislike,  and  are  well  pleased 
to  live.  And  so  they  continue,  till  with  some  "fresh  discontent 
tliey  be  molested  again,  and  then  they  are  weary  of  their  lives, 
weary  of  ail,  they  will  die,  and  shew  rather  a necessity  to  live, 
then  a desire.  Claudius  the  Emperour  as  Sueton  describes 
him,  had  a spice  of  this  disease,  for  when  he  was  tormented 
with  the  pain  of  his  stomack,  he  had  a conceit  to  make  away 
himselfe.  Jul.  Csesar  Claudinus,  consil.  84.  had  a Polonian 
to  his  Patient,  so  affected,  that  through  ■■  fear  and  sorrow,  with 
which  he  was  still  disquieted,  hated  his  owne  life,  wished  for 
death  every  moment,  and  to  be  freed  of  his  misery.  Mercu- 
rialis  another,  and  another  that  was  often  minded  to  dispatch 
himselfe,  and  so  continued  for  many  years. 

Suspition,  jealousie.'\  Suspition,  and  jealousie,  are  gene- 
rall  symptomes  : they  are  commonly  distrus  full,  apt  to  mistake, 
and  amplify,  facile  irascibiles,  * tejty,  pettish,  peevish,  and 
ready  to  snarl  upon  every  ‘ small  occasion,  cum  amicissimis, 
and  without  a cause,  datum  vel  non  datum,  it  will  be  scan- 
dalum  acccptum.  If  they  speak  in  jest,  he  takes  it  in  good 
earnest.  If  they  be  not  saluted,  invited,  consulted  with,  called 
to  counsel,  &c.  or  that  any  respect,  small  complement,  or 
cereinonie  be  omitted,  they  think  themselves  neglected,  and 

I*  Aknmaru*.  ^ Senoca.  + Cap.  .31.  Quo  stomachi  dolorc  correptem  sc, 
etiam  dc  consciscenda  mortc  cogitasse  dixit.  ^ Luget  & semper  trislatur,  so- 
litudincm  amat,  mortem  sibi  prccatur,  vitam  propriain  odio  habet.  ’•  Facile 
>n  irum  incidunt.  Arct.  ‘ Ira  sine  cau.ja,  velocitas  iraj.  Savan.arola.  praef. 
major,  velocitas  irae  signum.  Avicenna  1.  3.  ten.  1.  Tract.  4.  cap.  lb.  Anger 
tine  causa. 

contemned ; 
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contemned ; for  a time  that  tortures  them.  If  two  talk  toge- 
ther, discourse,  whisper,  jest,  or  tell  a tale  in  generall,  he 
thinks  presently  they  mean  him,  applies  all  to  himself,  de  se 
putat  omnia  did.  Or  if  they  talk  with  him,  he  is  ready  to 
misconstrue  every  word  they  speak,  and  interpret  it  to  the 
worst ; he  cannot  endure  any  man  to  look  steadily  on  him, 
speak  to  him  almost,  laugh,  jest,  or  be  familiar,  or  hem,  or 
point,  cough,  or  spit,  or  make  a noise  sometimes,  8^c.  “He 
thlnkes  they  laugh  or  point  at  him,  or  do  it  in  disgrace  of  him, 
circumvent  him,  contemn  him  ; every  man  looks  at  him,  he 
is  pale,  red,  sweats  for  foar  and  anger,  lest  some  body  should 
observe  him.  He  works  upon  it,  and  long  after,  this  false  con- 
ceipt  of  an  abuse  troubles  him.  Montanus  consil.  22.  gives 
instance  in  a melancholy  Jew,  that  was  Iracnndior  Adria,  so 
waspish  and  suspitious,  tarn  facile  iraiiis,  that  no  man  could 
tell  how  to  carry  himself  in  his  corapanie. 

Inconstancy Inconstant  they  are  in  all  their  actions,  ver- 
tiginous, restlesse,  unapt  to  resolve  of  any  business,  they  will 
and  will  not,  perswaded  to  and  fro  upon  every  small  occasion, 
or  word  spoken  : and  yet  if  once  they  be  resolved,  obstinate, 
hard  to  be  reconciled.  If  they  abhorre,  dislike,  or  distast,  once 
Setled,  though  to  the  better  by  oddes,  by  no  counsel  orperswa- 
sioii  to  be  removed.  Yet  in  most  things  wavering,  irresolute, 
'unable  to  deliberate,  through  fear,  moxfactipoe- 

nitent  (Arcteiis)  avari,  et  paulo  post  prodigi.  Now  prodi^ 
gall,  and  then  covetous,  they  do,  and  by-and-by  repent  them 
of  that  which  they  have  done,  so  that  both  w'^aies  they  are  trou- 
bled, whether  they  doe  or  doe  not,  want  or  have,  hit  or  misse, 
disquieted  of  all  hands,  soon  weary,  and  still  seeking  change, 
restlesse,  I say,  fickle,  fugitive,  they  may  not  abide  to  tarrie  in 
one  place  long. 

* “ Romee  rus  optans,  absentem  rusticus  urbera  ■ 

Tollit  ad  astra ” 

no  companie  long,  or  to  persever  in  any  action  or  businesse, 

f “ Et  similis  regum  puerls,  pappare  minutum 
Poscit,  & iratus  mamme  lallare  recusat,” 

eftsoons  pleased,  and  anon  displeased,  as  a man  that’s  bitten  with 
fleas,  or  that  cannot  sleep,  turnes  to  and  fro  in  his  bed,  their 
restless  minds  are  tossed  and  vary,  they  have  no  patience  to 
read  out  a book,  to  play  out  a game  or  two,  walk  a mile,  sic 
an  hour,  &c.  erected  and  dejected  in  an  instant ; animated  to 
undertake,  and  upon  a word  spoken  again  discouraged. 

“ F.uspicio,  diffiJentia,  symptomata,  Crato  Ep-  Julio  Ale5i.'’"ndiino  cons.  19o 
.VoUzii.  * Hor.  f ?cis.  Sat.  1^. 

Passionate. 
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Passionate. Extreme  passionate,  Sluicqiiid  noliint  valde 
Toinnf ; and  what  tlicy  desire,  they  do  most  furiously  seek : 
anxious  ever  and  very  solicitous,  distrustful,  and  timorous,  en- 
vious, malicious,  profuse  one  while,  sparing  another,  but  most 
part  covetous,  muttering,  repining,  discontent,  and  still  com- 
plaining, grudging,  peevish,  iivjariaruvi  tenaces^  prone  to  re- 
venge, soon  troubled,  and  most  violent  in  all  their  imagina- 
tions, not  affable  in  speech,  or  apt  to  vulgar  complement,  but 
surly,  dull,  sad,  austere ; cogitabundi  still,  very  intent,  and  as 
^ Albertiis  Durer  paints  melancholy,  like  a sad  woman  lean- 
ing on  her  arm  with  fixed  looks,  neglected  habit,  &c.  held 
therefore  by  some  proud,  soft,  sottish,  or  half  mad,  as  the  Ab- 
dcritcs  esteemed  of  Democritus  : and  yet  of  a deep  reach,  excel- 
lent apprehension,  judicious,  wise  and  wittie  : for  I am  of  that 
t Nobleman’s  minde,  “ Melancholy  advanceth  mens  conceipts, 
more  then  any  humour  whatsoever,”  improves  their  medita- 
tions more  than  any  strong  drink  or  sack.  They  are  of  profound 
judgment  in  some  things,  although  in  others  non  recte  jiidi- 
cant  inquieti,  saith  Fracastoiius,  lib.  2.  de  Intell.  And  as 
Arculanus,  c.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis.,  termes  it.  Judicium  plerumq ; 
pern'ersum,  corrupfi,  cii??i  jiidicant  honesta  inhonesta.,  ami- 
citiam  habent  pro  inimicitia : They  count  honesty  dishonesty, 
friends  as  enemies,  they  will  abuse  their  best  friends,  and  dare 
not  offend  their  enemies.  Cowards  most  part,  ad  inferen- 
dam  injuriam  timidissimi,  saith  Cardan,  lib.  8.  cap.  4.  de  re- 
rum varietate  : Loth  to  offend,  and  if  they  chance  to  over- 
shoot themselves  in  word  or  deed;  or  any  small  business  or 
circumstance  be  omitted,  forgotten,  they  are  miserably  tor- 
mented, and  fram^  a thousand  dangers  and  inconveniencies  to 
themselves,  ex  muse  a elephantejii,  if  once  they  conceit  it: 
overjoyed  with  every  good  rumour,  tale,  or  prosperous  event, 
transported  beyond  themselves  ; with  every  small  cross  again, 
bad  news,  misconceived  injurle,  loss,  danger,  afflicted  beyond 
measure,  in  great  agony,  perplexed,  dejected,  astonished,  impa- 
tient, utterly  undone  : fearful),  suspicious  of  all.  Yet  again, 
many  of  them  desperate  hairebraincs,  rash,  earless,  fit  to  be 
assasinates,  as  being  void  of  all  fear  and  sorrow,  according  to 
X Hercules  de  Saxonia,  “ Most  audacious,  and  such  as  dare, 
walk  alone  in  the  night,  through  deserts  and  dangerous  places, 
fearing  none. 

rl7norous.]  They  are  prone  to  love,”  and  ’‘easie  to  be  taken: 
Propcnsi  ad  amorem  excandescentuun  ( Montaltus  cop.  21.) 
quickly  inamored,  and  dote  upon  all,  love  one  dearly,  till  they 

* In  his  dutch  work  picture.  f Howard  cap.  7.  difTcr.  Tract,  dc  mcl. 
cap,  ‘2.  ,^^oclu  ambulant  per  sylvas,  & loca  periculosa,  ncmincm  timent.  * Ta- 
cile  amant.  Altom. 
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see  another,  and  then  dote  on  her,  El  hanc^  SC  hanc^  SC  Ulayiif 
K omnes^  the  present  moves  most,  and  the  last  commonly  they 
love  best.  Yet  some  again  Antcrotes,  cannot  endure  tlie  sight 
of  a woman,  abborre  the  sex,  as  that  same  melancholy  Duke 
of  Muscovy,  that  was  instantly  sick.  If  he  came  but  in  sight  of 
them  : and  that  ■=  Anchorite,  that  fell  into  a-coldpalsie,  when  a 
woman  was  brought  before  him. 

Hicmoroiis.^  Humorous  they  are  beyond  all  measure, 
sometimes  pi ofusely  laughing,  extraordinary  merry,  and  then 
again  weeping  without  a cause,  (which  Is  Hmiliar  with  many 
Gentlewomen)  groaning,  sighing,  pensive,  sad,  almost  dis- 
tracted, multa  absurda  Jingimi,  SC  d ratione  alicna  (saitli 
^ Frambesarius)  they  fain  many  absurdities,  vain,  void  of  rea- 
son : one  supposeth  -himself  to  be  a Dog,  Cock,  Bear,  Horse, 
Glasse,  Butter,  &c.  Fie  is  a Giant,  a Dwarf,  as  strong  as  an 
hundred  men,  a Lord,  Duke,  Prince,  &c.  And  if  he  be  told 
he  hath  a stinking  breath,  a great  nose,  that  he  is  sick,  or  in- 
clined to  such  or  such  a disease,  he  beleeves  it  efrsoons,  and 
peradventure  by  force  of  imagination,  will  work  it  out.  Many 
of  them  are  immoveable,  and  fixed  in  their  conceipts,  others 
vary  upon  every  object,  heard  or  seen.  If  they  see  a stage- 
play,  they  run  upon  that  a week  after ; if  they  hear  music,  or 
see  dancing,  they  have  naught  but  bag-pipes  in  their  brain ; if 
they  see  a combat,  they  are  all  for  armes.  * If  abused,  an  abuse 
troubles  them  long  after;  if  crossed,  that  crosse,  &c.  Rest- 
lesse  in  their  thouglits  and  actions,  continually  meditating, 
Velut  agvi somnia^  i>ame  finguntur  species;  More  like  dreames, 
then  men  awake,  they  fain  a company  of  Antick,  phantasticall 
conceipts,  they  have  most  frivolous  thoughts,  impossible  to 
be  efiected  ; and  sometimes  think  verily  tltey  hear  and  see 
present  before  tlreir  eyes  such  phantasmes  or  goblins,  they  fear, 
suspect,  or  conceive,  they  still  talk  with,  and  follow  dieim 
In  fine,  cogitationes  somniantibus  similes^  id  vigilant^  quod 
alii  somniant  oogitabundi ; Still,  saith  Avicenna,  they  wake, 
as  others  dreame,  and  such  for  the  most  part  are  their  imagina- 
tions and  conceipts,  '’absurd,  vain,  foolish  toics,  yet  they  arc 

most  curious  and  solicitous,  continual,  Sk  supra  modwni-^ 
R/iasis  cont.  Lib.  1.  cap.  9.  prcerueditantiir  de  aliquare.  As 
serious  in  a toy,  as  if  it  were  a most  necessary  businesse,  of 

TBodinCi  * lo.  Major  vids  patrum  fol.  202.  Paulus  Abbas  Eremila  tanta 
«>IitudirUj,  pcrsoverat,  ut  n-cc  ve^stem,  ucc  vuliom  mulioris  t'erre  possit,  iS;C. 
* Consult,  h'b.  1.17.  Cons.  ” Generally  as  tliey  are  pleased  or  displease.-!,  so  .n* 
tlieir  conunu.all  cogitauoos  plc.asing  or  displeasing.  Omnes  exercent  vanne 

intensa;q  animi  cogitationcSj  (:Jf.  Pi.so.  Bruel)  Sc  assidujc,  * Curiosi  de  rebus 
minimis.  Areteus. 
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2;reat  moment,  importance,  and  still,  still,  still  thinking  of  it: 
'sceviunt  in  se^  macerating  themselves.  Though  they  do  talk 
with  you,  and  seem  to  be  otherwise  employed,  and  to  your 
thinking  very  Intent  and  busy,  still  that  toy  runs  in  their  minde, 
that  fear,  that  suspicion,  that  abuse,  that  jealousy,  that  agony, 
that  vexation,  that  crosse,  that  castle  in  the  air,  that  crotchet, 
that  whimsie,  that  fiction,  that  pleasant  waking  dream,  what- 
soever it  is.  A^ec  interrogant  (saith  ^ Fracastorius)  nec  inter- 
rogatis  recte  respondent.  T’hey  do  not  much  heed  what  you 
sav,  their  minde  is  on  another  matter;  ask  what  you  will,  they 
<lo  not  attend,  or  much  Intend  that  busines  they  are  about,  but 
forget  themselves  what  they  are  saying,  doing,  or  should  other- 
wise say  or  do,  whither  they  are  going,  distracted  with  their 
own  melancholy  thoughts.  One  laughs  upon  a sudden,  another 
smiles  to  himself,  a third  frownes,  calls,  his  lips  go  still,  he 
acts  with  his  hand  as  he  walks,  8cc.  ’Tis  proper  to  all  melan- 
choly men,  saith  ® Mercurialis,  con.  11.  “ What  conceit  they 
have  once  entertained,  to  be  most  intent,  violent,  and  conti- 
nually about  it.”  Invitus  occurrit,  do  what  they  may  they 
cannot  be  rid  of  it,  against  their  wills  they  must  think  of  it  a 
thousand  times  over,  Perpetuo  molesiantur,  nec  oblivisci  pos^ 
sunty  they  are  continually  troubled  with  it,  in  company,  out 
of  company ; at  meat,  at  exercise,  at  all  times  and  places,  * non 
desinunt  ea,  qu^e  minime  volunt,  cogitarey  if  it  be  offensive 
especially,  they  cannot  forget  it,  they  may  not  rest  or  sleep  for 
it,  but  still  tormenting  themselves,  Sysiphi  saxum  n)olvunt  sibi 
ipsisy  as  t Brunner  observes,  Perpetua  calamitas  5C  miserabile 
Jiagellinn. 

Bashfulness.']  ^ Crato,  ^ Laurentius,  and  Fernelius,  put 
bashfulness  for  an  ordinary  Symptome,  siibrusticus  pudoVy  or 
'L'ltiosus  piidoVy  is  a thing  which  much  haunts  and  torments 
them.  If  they  have  been  misused,  derided,  disgraced,  chidden, 
&c.  or  by  any  perturbation  of  minde  misaffected,  it  so  far 
troubles  them,  that  they  become  quite  moped  many  times,  and 
so  disheartened,  dejected,  they  dare  not  come  abroad,  into 
strange  companies  especially,  or  manage  their  ordinary  affairs, 
so  childish,  timorous,^ 'and  bashfull,  they  can  look  no  man  in 
the  face ; some  are  more  disquieted  in  this  kinde,  some  less, 
longer  some,  others  shorter,  by  fits,  &c.  though  some  on  the 
other  side  (according  to  Fracastorius)  be  invcrecundi  (SC  per- 
tinaceSy  impudent  and  peevish.  But  most  part  they  are  very 
shamefaced,  and  that  makes  them  with  Pet.  Blesensis,  Christo- 

^ Lib.  2.  de.  Intcll.  * Hoc  melancholicis  omnibus  proprium,  ut  qnas  semel 
imaginationcs  valde  rcccperint,  non  facile  rejiciant,  sed  hx  ctiam  vel  jnvitis 
*empcr  occurrant,  * Tullius  dc  sen.  f Consil.  nied.  pro  Hypocondriaco. 

Consil.  43.  * Cap.5.  ‘■  Lib.  2.  do  Intcll. 
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plier  Urswick,  and  many  such,  to  refuse  honours,  offices  and 
preferments,  which  sometimes  fall  into  their  mouths,  they  can- 
not speak,  or  put  forth  themselves  as  others  can,  timor  hos^ 
pudor  impedit  illos^  timoroiisness  and  bashfulness  hinder  their 
proceedings,  they  are  contented  with  their  present  estate,  un- 
willing to  undertake  any  office,  and  therefore  never  likely  to 
rise.  For  tliat  cause  they  seldom  visit  their  friends,  except  some 
familiars  : pauciloqui,  of  few  words,  and  oftentimes  wholly 
silent.  Frarabesarlus  a Frenchman  had  two  such  patients,  om- 
nino  taciturnos.,  their  friends  could  not  get  them  to  speak: 
Rodericus  d Fonseca  coiuult.  Tom.  2.  85.  consil.  gives  in- 
stance in  a young  man,  of  27  years  of  age,  that  was  frequently 
silent,  bashfull,  moped,  solitary,  that  would  not  eat  his  meat, 
or  sleep,  and  yet  again  by  fits  apt  to  be  angry,  &c. 

Solitariness.'\  Most  part  they  are,^  as  Plater  notes,  </e- 
sfr/es,  taciturn^  ^gre  mipulsi,  nec  nisi  coacii  procedunt,  S(c. 
they  will  scarce  be  compelled  to  do  that  which  concerns  them, 
though  it  be  for  their  good,  so  diffident,  so  dull,  of  sraal  or 
no  .complement,  unsociable,  hard  to  be  acquainted  with,  espe- 
cially of  strangers ; they  had  rather  write  their  mindes,  then 
speak,  and  above  ail  things  love  Solitariness.  Ob  voluptatem, 
an  ob  timorem  soli  sunt  ? Are  they  so  solitary  for  pleasure 
(one  asks)  or  pain  ? for  both  : yet  I rather  think  for  fear  and 
sorrow,  &c< 

i Hinc  metuunt  cupluntque,  dolenfc  fugiuntque,  nec  auras 
Respiciunt,  clausi  tenebris,  & carcere  casco.” 

Hence  ’tis  they  grieve  and  fear,  avoiding  light. 

And  shut  themselves  in  prison  dark  from  sight. 

As  Bellerophon  in  Homer, 

Qui  miser  in  sylvis  mosrens  errabat  opacis. 

Ipse  suum  cor  edens,  horainum  vestigia  vitans.” 

That  wandred  in  the  woods  sad  all  alone. 

Forsaking  men^s  society,  making  great  moan. 

They  delight  in  flouds  and  waters,  desert  places,  to  walk  alone 
in  orchards,  gardens,  private  walks,  back-lanes,  averse  froni 
company,  as  Diogenes  in  his  tub,  or  Timon  Misanthropus, 
* they  abhor  all  companions  at  last,  even  their  necrest  acquaint- 
ances and  most  familiar  friends,  for  they  have  a conceit  (I  say) 
every  man  observes  them,  will  deride,  laugh  to  scorn,  or  mis- 
use them,  confining  themselves  therefore  wholly  to  their  pri- 
vate houses  or  chambers,  fugiunt  homines  sine  causa  (saith 


♦ Consult.  15.  & IG.  lib.  1.  ‘ Virg.  ^n.  6.  Iliad.  3. 

asperautur,  homines  odio  habent  & solitaria  petunt. 


‘ Si  ra.'ilum  ex- 
% 
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Rhasis)  U,  odio  habent^  cant.  1.  1.  c.  9.  they  will  clyet  hem- 
selves,  feed  and  live  alone.  It  was  one  of  the  chiefest  reasons 
why  the  citizens  of  Abdera  suspected  Democritus  to  be  melan 
choly  and  mad,  because  that,  as  Hippocrates  related  in  his. 
f.'piscle  to  Philopcemenes,  “ he  forsook  the  City,  lived  in 
groves  and  hollow  trees,  upon  a green  bank  by  a brook  side, 
or  confluence  of  waters  all  day  long,  and  all  night.” 
qiiidem  (saith  he)  pliirimum  atra  bilevexatis  K melancholicis 
eveniiint^  deserfa  frequent  ant,  Imninumq;  congressiim  aver- 
santur  ; " Which  is  an  ordinary  thing  with  melancholy  men. 
The  Egyptians  therefore  in  their  Flieroglyph.  expressed  a me- 
lancholy man  by  an  Hare  sitting  in  her  form,  as  being  a most 
timorous  and  solitary  creature,  Pierius  Plieroglyph,  1.  12. 
Rut  this,  and  all  precedent  symptomes,  are  more  or  less  appa- 
rent, as  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  hardly  perceived 
in  some,  or  not  at  all,  most  manifest  in  others.  Childish  in 
some,  terrible  in  others  ; to  be  derided  in  one,  pitied  or  admired 
in  another  ; to  him  by  fits,  to  a second  continuate  : and  how- 
soever these  symptomes  be  common  and  incident  to  all  persons, 
yet  they  are  the  more  remarkable,  frequent,  furious  and  violent 
in  melancholy  men.  To  speak  in  a word,  there  is  nothing  so 
vain,  absurd,  ridiculous,  extravagant,  impossible,  incredible, 
so  monstrous  a Chimaera,  so  prodigious  and  strange,  ° such  as 
Painters  and  Poets  durst  not  attempt,  which  they  will  not  really 
fear,  fain,  suspect  and  imagine  unto  themselves:  And  that 
which  Lod.  Viv.  said  in  jest  of  a silly  country  fellow,  that 
kild  his  Ass  for  drinking  up  the  Moon,  ut  lunam  mundo  red^ 
deret,  you  may  truly  say  of  them  in  earnest ; They  will  act, 
conceive  all  extreams,  contrarieties,  and  contradictions,  and 
that  in  infinite  varieties.  Melancholici  plane  incredibilia  sibi 
persuadent,  ut  vix  omnibus  s^culis  duo  reperti  sint,  qui  idem 
imaginati  sint  ( Erastus  de  Lamiis),  scarce  two  of  2000.  that 
concur  in  the  same  symptomes.  The  Tower  of  Babel  never 
yielded  such  confusion  of  tongues,  as  the  Chaos  of  melancholy 
doth  variety  of  symptomes.  There  is  in  all  melancholy  simL 
litiido  disshnilis,  like  men’s  faces,  a disagreeing  likeness  still  ; 
And  as  in  a river  we  swim  in  the  same  place,  though  not  in  the 
same  numerical  water ; as  tlie  same  instrument  affords  several 
lessons,  so  the  same  disease  yields  diversity  of  symptomes. 
VVhich  howsoever  they  be  diverse,  intricate,  and  hard  to  be 


"*  Democritus  solet  noctes  & dies  apnd  se  degcre,  plcrumque  autem  in  spe- 
uncis,  sub  amoenis  arborum  umbris  vel  in  tenebris,  & mollibus  hexbis,  ve.l  ad 
^uarum  crebra  & rjuieta  fluenta,  &c.  " Gaudet  tenebris,  aliturq;  dolor. 

62.  Vigilavi  & factus  sum  velut  nycticorax  in  domicilio,  passer  sohianus  in 
emplo.  “Etquse  vix  audet  fabula,  monstra  parit.  * In  cap.  18.  1.  10.  de 
Civ.  dci,  Lunam  ab  Asino  epotam  videns. 
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confined,  1 will  adventure  yet  in  such  a vast  confusion  and  ge- 
nerality, to  bring  them  into  some  order ; and  so  descend  to 
particulars. 

SUBSECT.  III. 

Particular  Symptomes  from  the  influence  of  Stars,  parts  of 

the  body,  and  humors. 

SOME  men  have  peculiar  Symptomes,  according  to  their 
temperament  and  Crisis,  which  they  had  from  the  Starres 
and  those  celestiall  influences,  variety  of  wits  and  dispositions, 
as  Anthony  Zara  contends,  Anat.  ingen.  sect.  1.  memb.  11, 
I2,  13,  plurimum  irritant  inf  uentite  coelestes,  unde  cieiu 
tur  animi  agritudines  morbi  corporum.  ^ One  saith,  di- 
verse diseases  of  the  body  and  minde  proceed  from  their  influen- 
ces, as  I have  already  proved  out  of  Ptolomy,  Pontanus,  Lem- 
nius,  Cardan,  and  others  as  they  are  principall  significators  of 
manners,  diseases,  mutually  irradiated,  or  Loivis  of  the  geniture, 
&c.  Ptolomeus  in  his  centiloquie,  Hermes,  or  whosoever  else  the 
author  of  that  tract,  attributes  all  these  symptomes,  which  are 
in  melancholy  men,  to  celestiall  influences : which  opinion 
Mercurialis  de  affect,  lib.  cap.  10.  rejects  ; but  as  I say,  ® Jo- 
vianus  Pontanus  and  others  stifly  defend.  That  some  are  so- 
litary, dul,  heavy,  churlish  ; some  again  blith,  buxome,  light, 
and  merry,  they  ascribe  wholly  to  the  Stars.  As  if  Saturn  be 
predominant  in  his  nativity,  and  cause  melancholy  in  his  tem- 
perature, then  ‘ heshal  be  very  austere,  sullen,  churlish,  black 
of  colour,  profound  in  his  cogitations,  ful  of  cares,  miseries 
and  discontents,  sad  and  fearfull,  alwaies  silent,  solitary,  still 
delighting  in  husbandry,  in  Woods,  Orchards,  Gardens,  Ri- 
vers, Ponds,  Pooles,  darke  Walk es  and  close : Cogitationes 
sunt  velle  icdificare,  H)elle  arbores  plantar e,  agros  colere, 
Sic.  To  catch  Birds,  Fishes,  &c.  still  contriving  and  musing 
of  such  matters.  If  Jupiter  domineers,  they  are  more  ambitious,' 
still  meditating  of  Kingdomes,  Magistracies,  Offices,  Honours, 
or  that  they  are  Princes,  Potentates,  and  how  they  would  carry 
themselves,  &c.  If  Mars,  they  are  all  for  wars,  brave  com- 
bats, Monomachles,  testy,  cholerick,  harebrain,  rash,  furious, 
and  violent  in  their  actions.  'I'hey  will  fain  themselves  Victors, 
Coramandeis,  are  passionate  and  satyrical  in  their  speecht^, 
great  braggers,  ruddy  of  colour.  And  though  they  be  poor  in 
shew,  vile  and  base,  yet  like  Telephus  and  Peleus  in  the  * Poet* 

Ampullas  jactant  & sesquipedalia  v6rba,” 

P Velc.  1.  4.  c.  5.  " Sect.  2,  Mcmb.  1.  Subs.  4.  *De  reb.  ccslest.  lib. 

C.  13.  ‘ I.  de  Indaginc  Goclenius.  *Hor.  de  art.  poet.  . 
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their  mouthes  are  full  of  Myriades,  and  tetrarchs  at  their  tongues 
end.  If  the  Sun,  they  will  be  Lords,  Emperors,  in  conceipt  at 
least,  and  Monarchs,  give  Offices,  Honours,  &c.  If  Venus, 
they  are  still  courting  of  their  mistresses,  and  most  apt  to  love, 
amorously  given,  they  seem  to  hear  music,  plaies,  see  fine 
pictures,  dancers,  merriments,  and  the  like.  Ever  in  love,  and 
dote  on  all  they  see.  Mercurialists  are  solitary,  much  in  con- 
templation, subtile,  Poets,  Philosophers,  and  musing  most  part 
about  such  matters.  If  the  Moon  have  a hand,^  they  are  all 
for  peregrinations,  sea-voyages,  much  affected  with  travels,  to 
discourse,  reade,  meditate  of  such  things ; wandring  in  tlieir 
thoughts,  divers,  much  delighting  in  waters,  to  fish,  fowl, 
See. 

But  the  most  immediate  symptomes  proceed  from  the  Tem- 
perature itself,  and  the  Organical  parts,  as  Head,  Liver,  Spleen, 
Meseraick  veines.  Heart,  Womb,  Stomack,  See.  and  most  espe- 
cially from  dlstemperature  of  Spirits  (which  as  * Hercules  de 
Saxonia  contends,  are  wholy  immaterial)  or  from  the  four  hu- 
mors in  those  seats,  whether  they  be  hot  or  cold,  natural,  unna- 
tural, innate  or  adventitious,  intended  or  remitted,  simple  or 
mixt,  their  diverse  mixtures,  and  several  adustions,  combina- 
tions, which  may  be  as  diversly  varied,  as  those  “ four  first  qua- 
lities in  * Clavius,  and  produce  as  many  several  symptomes  and 
»monstrous  fictions  as  wine  doth  effects,  which  as  Andreas 
Bachius  observes,  lib.  3.  de  vino,  cap.  20.  are  infinite.  Of 
greater  note  be  these. 

If  it  be  natural  Melancholy,  as  Lod.  Mercatus  lib.  1 . cap, 
n.  de.  melan.  T.  Bright,  c.  16.  hath  largely  described,  either 
of  the  Spleen,  or  of  the  veins,  faulty  by  excess  of  quantity,  or 
thickness  of  substance,  it  is  a cold  and  dry  humor,  as  Montanus 
affirmes  consil.  26.  the  parties  are  sad,  timorous  and  fearful. 
Prosper  Calenus  in  his  book  de  atra  bile,  will  have  them  to  be 
more  stupid  than  ordinary,  cold,  heayie,  dull,  solitary,  sluggish. 
Si  multam  atram  hilem  &(  frigidam  habent.  Hercules  de 
Saxonia  c.  19.  1.  7.  “ ^ holds  these  that  are  naturally  melan- 
choly, to  be  of  a leaden  colour  or  black,”  and  so  doth  Guiane- 
rius  c.  3.  tract.  15.  and  such  as  think  themselves  dead  many 
times,  or  that  they  see,  talk,  with  black  men,  dead  men,  spi- 
rits and  goblins  frequently,  if  it  be  in  excess.  These  Symp- 
lomes  vary  according  to  the  mixture  of  those  four  humors  adust, 
which  is  unnatural  melancholy.  For  as  Trallianus  hath  writ- 
ten cap.  16.  1.  7.  “ * There  is  not  one  cause  of  this  melancholy, 

• Tract.  7.  de  Melan.  “ Humidum,  calidum,  frigidum,  siccum.  * Com. 
••I  1 c.  Johannis  de  Sacrobosco.  ''  Si  residet  mclanciiolia  na-turalis,  talcs 

plumbei  roloris  aut  nigri,  stupidi,  solitarii.  * Non  una  melancliolia;  causa  cst, 
•'ec  unu8  humor  viiii  parens,  sed  plurcs,  & alius  alitcr  mulatus,  unde  non  om- 

eadem  senliunt  symptoinata, 
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nor  one  humor  which  begets  it,  but  clivers  diversly  intermixt, 
from  whence  proceeds  this  variety  of  Symptomes And  those 
varying  again  as  they  are  hot  or  cold.  “ ® Cold  melancholy 
(saith  Benedic.  Vittorius  Faventinus  pract.  mag.)  is  a cause  of 
dotage,  and  more  mild  Symptomes,  if  hot  or  more  adust,  of 
more  violent  passions,  and  furies.”  Fracastorius  1.  2.  de  intel- 
lect. will  have  us  to  consider  well  of  it,  “ with  what  kinde  of 
Melancholy  every  one  is  troubled,  for  it  much  availes  to  know 
it ; one  is  inraged  by  fervent  heat,  another  is  possessed  by  sad 
and  cold ; one  is  fearful,  shamefast;  the  other  impudent  and 
bold  As  Ajax,  Arma  rapit  superosque  furens  in  pralia 
poscit:  quite  mad  or  tending  to  madnesse : Nunc  hos,  nunc 

impetit  illos.  Bellerophon  on  the  other  side,  solis  errat  math 
sanus  in  agris,  wanders  alone  in  the  woods ; one  despaires, 
weeps,  and  is  weary  of  his  life,  another  laughs,  &c.  All 
which  varietie  is  produced  from  theseverall  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold,  which  * Hercules  de  Saxonia  will  have  wholy  proceed 
from  the  distemperature  of  spirits  alone,  animal  especially,  and 
those  immaterial!,  the  next  and  immediat  causes  of  Melancholy, 
as  they  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  and  from  their  agitation  pro- 
ceeds that  diversity  of  Symptomes,  which  he  reckons  up,  in 
the  f 13.  chap,  of  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  and  that  largely 
through  every  part.  Others  will  have  them  come  from  the 
divers  adustion  of  the  foure  humours,  which  in  this  unnatural 
melancholy,  by  corruption  of  bloud,  adust  choler,  or  melan- 
choly natural,  “ by  excessive  distemper  of  heat  turned,  in 
comparison  of  the  naturall,  into  a sharp  lye  by  force  of  adustion, 
cause,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  matter,  diverse  and 
strange  Symptomes,”  which  T.  Bright  reckons  up  in  his  fol- 
lowing chapter.  So  doth  Arculanus,  according  to  the  fou« 
principall  humours  adust,  and  many  others. 

■ For  example,  if  it  proceed  from  fleagme,  (which  is  seldome 
and  not  so  frequent  as  the  rest)  ® it  stirres  up  dull  Symptomes, 
and  a kinde  of  stupiditie,  or  impassionate  hurt : they  are  sleepy, 
saith  ^ Savanarola,  dull,  slow,  cold,  blockish,  ass-like,  Asim- 
nam  melancholiam,  s Melancthon  calls  it,  “ they  are  much 
given  to  weeping,  and  delight  in  waters,  pondes,  pooles,  rivets, 
fishing,  fowling,  &c.  (Arnoldus  breviar.  1.  cap.  18.)  They 

* Humor  frigidus  delirii  causa,  humor  calidus  furoris.  Multum  refert  qua 

quisque  melancholia  teneatur,  hunc  fcrvcns  & accensa  agitat,  ilium  tristis  & 
frigens  occupat:  hi  timidi,  illi  inverecundi,  inlrcpidi,  &c.  *Cap.  7.  Sc  8; 
Tract,  de  Mel.  f Signa  melauchoiiae  ex  intempcrie  Sc  agitatione  spirituum 
sine  materia.  'T.  Bright  cap.  16.  Treat.  Mel.  Cap.  16.  in  9.  Rliasis  ' 

« Bright,  c.  16.  Pract.  major.  Somnians,  piger,  frigidus.  ^Deanima 

cap  de  humor,  si  a Phlegmatc  semper  in  aquis  fete  sunt,  Sc  circa  fluvios  plo- 
rant  multum. 
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are  ^ pale  of  colour,  slothfull,  apt  to  sleep,  heavie  ; ' mucli 

troubled  with  head-ach,  continuail  meditation,  and  muttering 
to  themselves;  they  dream  of  waters,  tliat  they  are  in  danger 
of  drowning,  and  fear  such  things,  Rhasis.  They  are  fatter 
then  others  that  are  melancholy,  of  a muddy  complexion,  apter 
to  spit,  ’ sleep,  more  troubled  with  rheume  than  the  rest,  and 
have  their  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  ground.  Such  a patient  had 
Hercules  de  Saxonia,  a widow  in  Venice,  that  was  fat  and  very 
sleepy  still ; Christophorus  a Vega  another  affected  in  the  same 
sort.  If  it  be  inveterate  or  violent,  the  Symptomes  are  more 
evident,  they  plainly  dote  and  are  ridiculous  to  others,  in  all 
their  gestures,  actions,  speeches : imagining  impossibilities,  as 
he  in  Christophorus  a Vega,  that  thought  he  was  a tun  of  Wine, 
^ and  that  Siennois,  that  resolved  within  himself  not  to  pisse,  for 
fear  he  should  drown  all  the  town. 

If  it  proceed  from  bloud  adust,  or  that  there  be  a mixture  of 
bloud  in  it,  " such  are  commonly  ruddy  of  complexion,  and 
high-coloured,’"  according  to  Salust  Salvianus,  and  Hercules 
de  Saxonia.  And  as  Savanarola,  Vittorius  Faventinus  Emper. 
farther  addc,  “ ” the  veins  of  their  eyes  be  red,  as  well  as  their 
faces.’’  They  are  much  inclined  to  laughter,  wittie  and  merry, 
conceited  in  discourse,  pleasant,  if  they  be  not  far  gone,  much 
given  to  musick,  dancing,  and  to  be  in  womens’  company. 
They  meditate  wholly  on  such  things,  and  think  “ p they  see 
or  hear  playes,  dancing,  and  such  like  sports  (free  from  all  fear 
and  sorrow,  as  ^ Hercules  de  Saxonia  supposeth.)  If  they  be 
more  strongly  possessed  with  this  kinde  of  melancholy,  Ar- 
noldus  addes,  Breviar.  lib.  1.  cap.  18.  Like  him  of  Argos  in 
the  Poet,  that  sate  laughing  ^ all  day  long,  as  if  he  had  been  at 
a Theatre.  Such  another  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  living 
at  Abydos,  a towne  of  Asia  minor,  that  would  sit  after  the 
same  fashion,  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a stage,  and  sometimes 
act  himself ; now  clap  his  hands,  and  laugh,  as  if  he  had  been 
well  pleased  with  the  sight.  Wolfius  relates  of  a country  fel- 
low called  Biunsellius,  subject  to  this  humour,  “ ‘ That  being 
by  chance  at  a sermon,  saw  a woman  fall  off  from  a form  half 

Pigra  nascitur  ex  colore  palliclo  & alba,  Her.  de  Saxon.  ' Savanarola. 

‘ Muros  cadere  in  sc,  aut  submergi  timent,  curp  torporc  & segnitic,  & ttuvios 
arnant  tales,  Alexand.  c.  16.  lib.  7.  ' Semper  fere  dormit  somnolcnta  c.  16. 

1.  7.  ">  Laurentius.  " Ca.  6.  de  mcl.  Si  a sanguine,  venit  rubedo  oculo- 

rum  5c  faciei,  plurimus  risus.  “Vena:  oculorum  sunt  rubrac,  vide  an  prae- 
tesscrit  vini  & aromatnm  usns,  & frequens  balneum,  Trallian.  lib.  1.  16.  an 
praecesscrit  mora  sub  sole.  p Ridet  patiens  si  a sanguine,  putat  se  viddc  cho- 
reas, musicam  audire,  ludos,  &c.  * Cap.  2.  Tract,  do  Melan.  s Hor.  cp. 

hb.  2.  quidam  baud  ignobilis  Argis,  &c.  ^ Lib.  do  icb.  mir.  ' ' Cum  inter 

concionandummulier  dormiens  e suhscilio  cadcret,  & omnes  rcliqni  qui  id  vide- 
rent,  r.derent,  tribus  post  diebus,  5cc. 

1)  d 4 asleep, 
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asleep,  at  which  object  most  of  the  company  laughed,  but  lie 
for  his  part  was  so  much  moved,  that  for  three  whole  dayes 
after  he  did  nothing  but  laugh,  by  which  means  he  was  much 
w’’eakened,  and  worse  a long  time  following.”  Such  a one 
was  old  Sophocles,  and  Democritus  himself  had  hilare  dtlL 
O'mm,  much  in  this  vain.  Laurentius  cap.  3,  de  melan.  thinkes 
this  kind  of  melancholy,  which  is  a little  adust  with  some  mix- 
ture of  bloud,  to  be  that  which  Aristotle  meant,  when  he  said 
Melancholy  men  of  all  others  are  most  witty,  which  causeth 
many  times  a divine  ravishment,  and  a kind  of  EnthusiasmuSy 
which  stirreth  them  up  to  be  excellent  Philosophers,  Poets, 
Prophets,  &g.  Mercurialis,  consil.  110.  gives  instance  in  a 
young  man  his  patient,  sanguine  melancholy,  “ “ of  a great 
wit,  and  excellently  learned.” 

If  it  arise  from  choler  adust,  they  are  bold  and  impudent, 
and  of  a more  hairebraine  disposition,  apt  to  quarrell  and  think 
of  such  things,  battles,  combats',  and  their  manhood,  furious ; 
impatient  in  discourse,  stiff,  irrefragable  and  prodigious  in  their 
tenents  ; and  if  they  be  moved,  most  violent,  outrageous,  * ready 
to  disgrace,  provoke  any,  to  kill  themselves  and  others  ; Ar- 
noldus  addes,  stark  mad  by  fits,  “ ^ they  sleep  little,  their  urine 
is  subtile  and  fiery.  (Guianerius)  In  their  fits  you  shall  hear 
them  speak  all  manner  of  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek  and  La- 
tine,  that  never  were  taught  or  knew  them  before.”  Appo- 
nensis  in  com.  in  Pro.  sec.  30.  speaks  of  a mad  woman  that 
spake  excellent  good  Latine ; and  Rhasis  knew  another,  that 
could  prophesie  in  her  fit,  and  fortell  things  truely  to  come. 
^ Guianerius  had  a patient  could  make  Latine  verses  when  the 
moon  was  combust,  otherwise  illiterate.  Avicenna  and  some 
of  his  adherents  will  have  these  symptomes,  when  they  happen, 
to  proceed  from  the  devill,  and  that  they  are  rather  demojiiaciy 
possessed,  then  mad  or  melancholie,  or  both  together,  as  Jason 
Pratensis  thinkes,  Immiscent  se  mali  genii,  &c.  but  most 
ascribe  it  to  the  humour,  which  opinion  Montaltus  cap.  21. 
stifly  maintaines,  confuting  Avicenna  and  the  rest,  refemng  it 
wholly  to  the  quality  and  disposition  of  the  humour  and  sub- 
ject. Cardan  de  rerum  var.  lib.  8.  cap.  10.  holds  these  men  of 
all  others  fit  to  be  assassinates,  bold,  hardy,  fierce,  and  adven- 
turous, to  undertake  any  thing  by  reason  of  their  choler  adust. 
“ ^ This  humor,  saith  he,  prepares  them  to  endure  death  itself, 
and  all  manner  of  torments  with  invincible  courage,  and  ’tis  a 


" Juvenis  & non  vulgaris  eruclitionis.  * Si  a cholera,  furibundi,  intcrficiunt, 

se  & alios,  putant  se  videre  pugnas.  >'  Urina  suhtilis  & ignc.a,  panim  dor- 

miunt.  * Tract.  1.5.  c.  4.  • Ad  haec  perpetranda  turore  rrpti  duciitur,cru- 

ciatus  quosvis  tolerant,  & mortem,  & furore  exacerbato  audent  & ad  suppliciA 
plus  irritantur,  miram  est  quantam  habeant  in  tormeiuis  patientiam. 

wonucr 
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wonder  to  see  with  what  alacrity  they  will  undergoe  euch  tor- 
tures,” lit  supra  natiirani  res  videatur : he  , ascribes  this  ge- 
nerosity, fury,  or  rather  stupidity,  to  this  adustion  of  choler 
and  melancholy  : but  I take  these  rather  to  be  mad  or  desperate, 
then  properly  melancholy  : for  commonly  this  humour  so  adust 
and  hot,  degenerates  into  madnesse. 

If  it  come  from  melancholy  it  self  adust,  those  men,  saith 
Avicenna,  “ are  usually  sad  and  solitary,  and  that  continually, 
and  in  excess,  more  then  ordinary  suspicious,  more  fear  full, 
and  have  long,  sore,  and  most  corrupt  imaginations  cold  and 
black,  bashfull,  and  so  solitary,  that  as  Arnoldus  writes,  “ they 
will  endure  no  company,  they  dream  of  graves  still,  and  dead 
men,  and  think  themselves  bewitched  or  dead : if  it  be  extream, 
they  think  they  hear  hideous  noyses,  see  and  talk  “ ^ with  black 
men,  and  converse  familiarly  with  devils,  and  such  strange 
Chimeras  and  visions,”  (Gordonius)  or  tliat  they  are  possessed 
by  them,  that  somebody  talks  to  them,  or  within  them.  • Tales 
melancholici  plerumq;  dcemoniaci,  Montaltus  amsil.  2<o.  ea^ 
Avicenna.  Valescus  de  Taranta,  had  such  a woman  in  cure, 

' that  thought  she  had  to  do  with  the  devil and  Gentilis 
Fulgosus  qucest.  55.  writes  that  he  had  a melancholy  friend, 
that  “ ^ had  a black  man  in  the  likeness  of  a Souldier”  still  fol- 
lowing him  wheresoever  he  was.  Laurentius  cap.l.  hath  many 
stories  of  such  as  have  thought  themselves  bewitched  by  their 
enemies ; and  some  that  would  eat  no  meat  as  being  dead. 
8 Anno  1550.  an  Advocate  of  Paris  fell  into  such  a melancholy 
fit,  that  he  believed  verily  he  was  dead,  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded otherwise,  or  to  cat  or  drink,  till  a kinsman  of  his,  a 
Scholar  of  Bourges  did  eate  before  him  dressed  like  a corse. 
The  storie,  saith  Serres,  was  acted  in  a Comoedy  before  Charles 
the  ninth.  Some  think  they  are  beasts,  wolves,  hogs,  and  cry 
like  dogs,  foxes,  bray  like  asses,  and  low  like  kine,  as  King 
Prastus’ daughters.  Hildesheim  .syjAe/.  2.  de  manid,  hath  an 
example  of  a Dutch  Baron  so  affected,  and  Trincavelius  lib.  i . 
consil.  II.  another  of  a noble  man  in  his  country,  “ Ghat 
thought  he  was  certainly  a beast,  and  would  imitate  most  of 
their  voices,”  with  many  such  symptomes,  which  may  pro- 
perly be  reduced  to  this  kinde. 

If  it  proceed  from  the  severall  combinations  of  these  fourhu- 


’’ Talcs  plus  caatcris  timcnt,  Sc  continue,  tristanlur,  valclc  snspiciosi,  solitudinem 
diligunt,  corruptissiinas  liabcnt  imaginaiioncs,  ftc.  Si  a niclancliolia  adusta, 
tristes,  dc  scpulcliris  sommant,  timcnt  nc  fascinentur,  pntant  sc  mortuos,  aspici 
nolunt.  Vidcn.ur  sibi  \ idcrc  monaclios  nigros  & da^moncs,  & siispcnsos 
ic  mortuos.  * t^uavis  noctc  sc  cum  dremone  ta)iic  pu.arit.  • ‘ .Sc'nipcr  I'cie 
vidissc  militem  nigrum  prxscntcm.  s Antliony  dc  Vcrdtair.  *'  (^uidam 
rmigitus  bourn  aimulantur,  Sc  pccora  sc  putnnt,  iit  Frxti  fili.-c.  ■ }!aro  (|ui- 

dam  mugitus  bourn,  Sc  rugilus  asmorum,  Sc  aliorum  animalium  voces  cilingit. 

mourSj 
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mours,  or  spirits,  Here,  de  Saxon,  addes  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist, 
dark,  confused,  settled,  constringed,  as  it  participates  of  mat- 
Iter,  or  is  without  matter,  the  symptomes  are  likev/ise  mixt. 
One  thinkes  himself  a giant,  another  a dwai'fe  ; one  is  heaw 
as  lead,  another  is  as  light  as  a feather,  Marcellus  Donatus  /. 

2.  cap.  4 1 . makes  mention  out  of  Seneca,  of  one  Seneccio,  a 
rich  man,  “ ^ that  thought  himself  and  every  thing  else  lie  had, 
great : great  wife,  great  horses,  could  not  abide  little  things, 
hut  woitld  have  great  pots  to  drink  in,  great  hose,  and  great 
shoes  bigger  then  his  feet.’^  Like  her  in  ‘ Trallianus,  thatsup- 
posed  she  could  shake  all  the  world  with  her  finger,”  and  was 
afraid  to  clinch  her  hand  together,  lest  she  should  crush  the 
world  like  an  apple  in  pieces  : or  him  in  Galen,  that  thought 
he  was  ""Atlas,  and  .sustained  heaven  with  his  shoulders.  Ano- 
ther thinkes  himself  so  litle,  that  he  can  creep  irxto  a mouse-  x 
hole : one  fears  heaven  will  fall  on  his  head  : a second  is  a cock  ; 
and  such  a one  " Guianerius  saitli  he  saw  at  Padua,  that  would 
clap  his  hands  together  and  crow,  “ Another  thinks  he  is  a 
hilghtingal,  and  therefore  sings  all  the  night  long  : another  he 
is  all  glass,  a pitcher,  and  will  therefore  let  no  bodiecome  near  ' 
him,  and  such  a one  ^ Laurentius  gives  out  upon  his  credit, 
that  he  knew  in  France,  Chiistophorus  a Vega  cap.  lib.  i. 

14.  Skenkios  and  Marcellus  Donatus  1.  2,  cap.  1.  have  many  { 
such  examples,  and  one  amongst  the  rest  of  a Baker  in  Ferrara,  J 
that  thought  he  was  composed  of  butter,  and  durst  not  sit  in  > 
the  Sun,  or  come  neer  the  fire  for  fear  of  being  melted : of  ano- 
rher  that  thought  he  was  a case  of  leather,  stuffed  with  winde. 
Some  laugh,  weep  ; some  are  mad,  some  dejected,  moped,  in 
much  agony,  some  by  fits,  others  continuate,  &c.  Some  have 
a corrupt  ear,  they  think  they  hear  musick,  or  some  hideous 
noise  as  their  phantasie  eonceivs,  corrupt  eyes,  some  smelling: 
sjome  one  sense,  some  another.  ? Lewis  the  elevendi  had  a con-* 
eeit  every  thing  did  stink  about  him,  all  the  odoriferous  per- 
fumes they  could  get,  wotrld  not  ease  him,  but  still  he  smelled 
a filthie  stink.  A melancholy  French  poet  in  Laurentius,  be- 
ii^ig  sick  of  a fever,  and  troubled  with  waking,  by  his  Physi- 
cians was  appointed  to  use  unguent  am  papule  am  to  anoint  his 
temples  ; but  he  so  distasted  the  smell  of  it,  that  for  many  yeais 
after,  all  that  came  near  him  he  imagined  to  sent  of  it,  and 
would  let  no  man  talk  with  him  but  aloof  off,  Qr  wear  any  new 

Omnia  magtia  putabat,  uxorem  ir.agnam,  grandes  equo^,  abhomut  oinnia 
pai  va,  magna  pocula,  & calccamcn;a  pedibus  majnia.  ’ Lib.  1.  cap.  16.  pu- 
tav'it  se  uno  digito  posse  totum  mundiim  conlcrcre.  “ Sustinct  hunxeris  cce- 
ium  cum  Atlante.  Alii  coeli  ruinam  liment.  " Cap.  1.  Tract.  13.  aliu-s  .sc. 
gallum  putat,  alius  Insriniam.  “Trallianus.  *Cap.  T.  dcmcL  p Andiony 
dc  Vcidcur.  s Cap.  T.  de  mel. 

cloaths. 
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cloathes,  because  he  thought  still  they  smelled  of  it;  in  all 
other  things  wise  and  discreet,  he  would  talk  sensibly,  save 
only  in  this.  A Gentleman  in  Lymosen,  saith  Anthony  Yer- 
deur,  was  persuaded  he  had  but  one  legge,  affrighted  by  a, 
wilde  boar,  that  by  chance  stroke  him  on  the  legge ; he  could 
not  be  satisfied  his  legge  was  sound  (in  all  other  things  wellj 
iintill  two  Franciscans  by  chance  coigaing  that  way,  fully  re- 
moved him  from  the  conceipt.  S£d  abunde  fabiilarimi  audi-, 
vimiis. 


SUBSEGT.  lYh 

Symp  tomes  from  Education,  Custom^,  continuance  of  Tim^^ 
our  Condition,  mixt  with  other  Diseases,  by  Fits,  Inclina- 
tion, ^c.  - 

A N other  great  occasion  of  the  varietie  of  these  symptomes^ 
Jr\.  proceeds  from  custom,  discipline,  education,  and  severall 
inclinations,  “ "This  humour  will  imprint  in  melancholy  men 
the  objects  most  answerable  to  their  condition  of  life,  and  or- 
dinary actions,  and  dispose  men  according  to  their  severall 
studies  and  callings.”  If  an  ambitious  man  become  melan- 
choly, he  forthwith  thinkes  he  is  a King,  an  Emperour,  a Mo- 
narch, and  walkes  alone,  pleasing  himselfe  with  a vain  hope  of 
some  future  preferment,  or  present  as  he  siipposeth,  and  with- 
all  acts  a Lord’s  part,  takes  upon  him  to  be  some  statesman 
or  magnifico,  makes  congies,  gives  entertainment,  looks  big, 
2cc.  Francisco  Sansovino  records  of  a melancholy  man  in 
Cremona,  that  would  not  be  induced  to  beleeve,  but  tliat  he 
was  Pope,  gave  pardons,  made  Cardinals,  &c.  ® Christophorus 

a Vega  makes  mention  of  another  of  his  acquaintance,  that 
thought  he  was  a King,  driven  from  his  Kingdome,  and  was 
very  anxious  to  recover  his  estate.  A covetous  person  is  still 
conversant  about  purchasing  of  lands  and  tenements,  plotting  in 
his  mind  how  to  compasse  such  and  such  Mannors,  as  if  he 
were  already  Lord  of,  and  able  to  go  through  with  it;  all  he 
sees  is  his,  re  or  spe,  he  hath  devoured  it  in  hope,  or  else  in 
conceit  esteemes  it  his  own;  like  him  in  "Athenaeus,  that 
thought  all  the  ships  in  the  haven  to  be  his  own.  A lascivious 
'inamorato  plots  all  the  clay  long  to  please  his  mistresse,  acts 
and  struts,  and  carries  liiiuself,  as  if  she  were  in  presence, 
still  dreaming  of  her,  as  Pamphilus  of  his  Glycerium,  or  as 

^ Laurcntiuscap.  (1.  ‘ Lih.  3,  cap.  14.  r|ui  sc  rcscm  pulavit  rogno  Cxpul- 

»um.  ‘ Dipnosopliist.  lib.  Tiirasilaus  ])utavit  oimics  naves  mj  rneum  j'orium 
appcllantcs  suas  cssc. 
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some  do  in  their  morning  sleep.  " Marcellus  Donatus  knew 
such  a Gentlewoman  in  Mantua,  called  Elionora  Meliorina, 
that  constantly  beleeved  she  was  married  to  a King,  and 
would  kneel  down  and  talk  with  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
there  present  witli  his  associates ; and  if  she  had  found  by 
chance  a peece  of  glass  in  a muck-hill  or  in  the  street,  she 
would  say  that  it  was  a jewell  sent  from  her  Lord  and  husband.’* 
If  devout  and  religious,  he  is  all  for  fasting,  prayer,  ceremo- 
nies, alines,  interpretations,  visions,  prophecies,  revelations, 
■y  he  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  of  the  spirit : one 
while  he  is  saved,  another  while  damned,  or  still  troubled  in 
iniiide  for  his  sinnes,  the  divell  will  surely  have  him,  &c.  more 
of  these  in  the  third  Paitition  of  love-Melancholy.  ^ A Scho- 
lar’s minde  is  busied  about  his  studies,  he  applaudes  himself  for 
that  he  hath  done,  or  hopes  to  do,  one  while  fearing  to  be  out 
in  his  next  exercise,  another  while  contemning  all  censures  ; 
envies  one,  emulates  another;  or  else  with  indefatigable  paines 
and  meditation,  consumes  himself.  So  of  the  rest,  all  which 
vary  according  to  the  more  remiss  and  violent  impression  of 
the  object,  or  as  the  humor  it  self  is  intended  or  remitted.  For 
some  are  so  gently  melancholy,  that  in  all  their  carriage,  and 
to  the  outward  apprehension  of  others,  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
cerned, yet  to  them  an  intolerable  burden,  and  not  to  be  en- 
dured. “ 2iuedmn  occulta^  qucedam  manifesta,  some  signes 
are  manifest  and  obvious  to  all  at  all  times,  some  to  few,  or 
seldome,  or  hardly  perceived ; let  them  keep  their  own  coun- 
cell, none  will  take  notice  or  suspect  them.  “ They  doe  not 
expresse  in  outward  shew  their  depraved  imaginations,”  as 
* Hercules  de  Saxonia  observes,  “ but  conceal  them  wholly  to 
themselves,  and  are  very  wise  men,  as  I have  often  seen  : some, 
fear,  some  do  not  fear  at  all,  as  such  as  think  themselves  kings 
or  dead,  some  have  more  signs,  some  fewer,  some  great,  some 
less,  some  vex,  fret,  still  fear,  grieve,  lament,  suspect,  laugh, 
sing,  weep,  chafe,  &c.  by  fits  (as  I have  said)  or  more  during 
and  permanent.”  Some  dote  in  one  thing,  are  most  childish, 
and  ridiculous,  and  to  be  wondred  at  in  that,  and  yet  for  all 
other  matters,  most  discreet  and  wdse.  To  some  it  is  in  dis- 
position, to  another  in  habit;  and  as  they  wTite  of  heat  and 
cold,  we  may  say  of  this  humour,  one  is  viehmcholicus  ad 
eeiOy  a second  two  degrees  less,  a third  half  way.  H is  supers 

" De  hist.  Med.  mirab.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  * Genibus  flexis  loqul  rum  illo  yo- 

luit,  & adsiarc  jam  turn  putavit,  &c.  y Gordon i us,  (juod  sit  propheta,  & in- 
flatus  a spiritu  sancto.  Qui  forensibus  causis  insudat,  nil  nisi  arresta  cop- 

tat,  & supplices  libellos,  alius  non  nisi  versus  tacit.  P.  Forestus.  * Gordo- 

nius.  * Verbo  non  expriinunt,  necoperc,  sed  alta  mente  reco-.duwt,  sunt 
vir.  I’vudemissimi,  quos  ego  ssepe  novi,  cum  multi  sinL  sine  timoro,  lU  qut  se 
Tcgcs  <Sc  moiLuos  puunt,  plura  signa  quidam  liabent,  pauciora,  raajora,  rninora. 

particular. 
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particular,  sesquialtera,  sesquitertia,  and  superbipartLcns 
tertias,  quintas  MtdanchoUte^  S(c.  all  those  Geometricall  pro- 
portions are  too  little  to  expresse  it.  “ It  comes  to  many  by 
hts,  and  goes ; to  others  it  is  continuate : many  (saith  *=  Faven- 
tintis)  in  Spring  and  fall  only  are  molested,  some  once  a year, 
as  that  Roman  ‘‘  Galen  speaks  of : ' one,  at  the  conjunction  of 
the  Moon  alone,  or  some  unfortunate  aspects,  at  such  and  such 
set  hours  and  times,  like  the  sea-tides,  to  some  women  when 
thev'  be  with  child,  as  ^Plater  notes,  never  otherwise;  to 
others  ’tis  settled  and  fixed : to  one  led  about  and  variable  still 
by  that  igjiis  fatiius  of  phantasie,  like  an  arthritis  or  running 
gout,  ’tis  here  and  there,  and  in  everie  joynt,  alwaies  molest- 
ing some  part  or  other ; or  if  the  body  be  free,  in  a myriad  of 
forms  exercising  the  minde.  A second  once  peradventure  in 
his  life  hath  a most  grievous  fit,  once  in  seven  years,  once  in 
live  years,  even  to  die  extremitie  of  madnesse,  death,  or  do- 
tage, and  that  upon  some  ferall  accident  or  perturbation,  ter- 
rible object,  and  that  for  a time,  never  perhaps  so  before,  never 
after.  A third  is  moved  upon  all  such  troublesome  objects, 
crosse  fortune,  disaster  and  violent  passions,  otherwise  free, 
once  troubled  in  three  or  four  years.  A fourth,  if  things 
be  to  his  minde,  or  he  in  action,  well  pleased,  in  good  com- 
pany, is  most  jocund,  and  of  a good  complexion : if  idle,  or 
alone,  a la  niort,  or  carried  away  wholly  with  pleasant  dreams 
and  phantasies,  but  if  once  crossed  and  displeased, 

Pectore  concipiet  nil  nisi  triste  suo.” 

his  countenance  is  altered  on  a sudden,  his  hart  heavie,  irk- 
some thoughts  cruciiie  his  soul,  and  in  an  instant  he  is  moped 
or  wcarie  of  his  life,  he  will  kill  himself.  A fifth  complains  in 
his  youth,  a sixth  in  his  middle  age,  the  last  in  his  old  age. 

Generally  thus  much  we  may  conclude  of  melancholy:  That 
it  is  ^ most  pleasant  at  first,  I say,  mentis  gratissinius  error, 
a most  delightsome  humor,  to  be  alone,  dwel  alone,  walk 
alone,  meditate,  lye  in  bed  whole  dales,  dreaming  awake  as 
it  were,  and  frame  a thousand  phantastical  imaginations  unto 
themselves.  They  are  never  better  pleased  then  when  they  are 
so  doing,  they  are  in  Paradise  for  the  time,  and  cannot  well  en- 
dure to  be  interrupt ; with  him  in  the  Poet, 

8 pol  me  occidistis  amici.  Non  servastis  ait?” 

you  have  undone  him,  he  complains,  if  you  trouble  him  : tell 

*’  Trallianus,  lib.  1.  16.  alii  intcrvalla  (iiiredam  liabcnt,  ut  etiam  consueta  ad- 
n\inistrcm,  alii  in  contiiiuo  ddirio  sunt,  &c.  ' Pr.ic.  ma<T.  Vere  tantum  fc 

autumno.  <*  Lib  dc  humcribus.  ® Guiancruis.  * De  mentis  .alienat. 
Cap.  3.  f Levinus  Ltinnius,  jasyu  Pratunsis,  blunda  ab  initio.  « llor. 

him 
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Inm  what  inconvenience  will  follow,  what  will  be  the  eventj 
all  is  one,  canis  ad  vomiium^  * ’tis  so  pleasant,  he  cannot  re- 
frain, He  may  thus  continue  peradventure  many  years  by  rea- 
son of  a strong  temperature,  or  some  mixture  of  business, 
which  may  divert  his  cogitations  : but  at  the  last  l(Bsa  Imagi- 
his  phantasie  is  erased,  and  now  habituated  to  such  toyesj 
cannot  but  work  still  like  a fate,  the  Scene  alters  upon  a sud- 
den, Fear  and  Sorrow  supplant  those  pleasing  thoughts,  suspi- 
tlon,  discontent,  and  perpetuall  anxiety  succeed  in  their  places; 
so  by  little  and  little,  by  that  shoeing  horn  of  idleness,  and 
voluntary  solitariness.  Melancholy  this  feral  fiend  is  drawn  on, 
quantum  'vertice  ad  auras  JEthereas,  tantum  radice  in- 
Tartara  tendit^  it  was  not  so  delicious  at  first,  as  now  it  is 
bitter  and  harsh : a cankered  soul  macerated  with  cares  and 
discontents,  tesdium  impatience,  agony,  inconstancy, 

irresolution,  precipitate  them  unto  unspeakable  miseries.  They 
cannot  endure  company,  light,  or  life  it  self,  some;  unfit  for. 
action,  and  the  like.  ' Their  bodies  are  lean  and  dryed  up, 
withered,  ugly,  their  looks  harsh,  very  dull,  and  their  souls 
tormented,  as  they  are  more  or  less  intangled,  as  the  humour 
hath  been  intended,  or  according  to  the  continuance  of  time 
they  have  been  troubled. 

i^o  discern  all  which  symptomes  the  better,  ^ Rhasis  the  Ara- 
bian makes  three  degrees  of  them.  The  first  is,  falsa  cogita- 
iio,  false  conceits  and  idle  thoughts:  to  misconstrue  and  am-- 
plifie,  aggravating  every  thing  they  conceive  or  fear : the  se- 
cond is,  falso  cogitata  loqui^  to  talk  to  themselves,  or  to  use 
inarticulate,  Incondite  voices,  speeches,  obsolete  gestures,  and 
plainly  to  utter  their  minds  and  conceits  of  their  hearts  by  their 
words  and  actions,  as  to  laugh,  weep,  to  be  silent,  not  to 
sleep,  cat  their  meat,  &c.  the  third  is  to  put  iri  practice^  that 
which  they  think  or  speak.  Savanorola  Rub.  1 1 . tract.  8.  cap.  1. 
de  (^gritudine,  confirms  as  much  “ ™ when  he  begins  to  ex- 
press that  in  words,  which  he  conceives  in  his  heart,  or  talks 
idly,  or  goes  from  one  thing  to  another,”  which  " Gordonius 
cals  7iec  caput  habeniia,  nec  caudam,  he  is  in  the  middle 
way  : “ ° but  when  he  begins  to  act  it  likewise,  and  to  put  his 
fopperies  in  execution,  he  is  then  in  the  extent  of  melancholy^ 
or  madness  it  self.”  I'his  progress  of  melancholy  you  shall 

* Facilis  descensus  averni.  ’’  Virg.  * Corpus  cadaverosum.  Psa.  67. 

cariosa  esc  facies  mea  prac  aegritudine  animse.  ^ Lib.  9.  ad  Almansorem. 

^ Practica  majore.  Quum  ore  loquitur  quae  cordc  concepit,  quum  subito  de 

una  re  ad  aliud  transit,  neq;  rationcm  de  aliquo  reddit,  tunc  est  in  medio,  at 
quum  incipit  operari  quse  loquitur,  in  summo  gradu  est.  " Gap.  19.  Partic.  2. 
l.oquitur  sccum  & ad  alios,  ac  si  vere  praesentes.  Aug.  cap.  11.  li.de  cura  pro 
mortuis  gerenda.  Rliasis.  Quum  res  ad  hoc  devenit,  ut  ca  quae  cogitarc 

cveperit,  ore  promat,  atq;  acta  permisceat,  turn  pcrfecta  melancholia  est. 
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casilv  obsei've  in  them  that  have  been  so  affected,  they  go 
smiling  to  themselves  at  first,  at  length  they  laugh  out ; at 
first  solitary,  at  last  they  can  endure  no  company:  or  if  they 
<io,  they  are  now  dijcards,  past  sense  and  shame,  quite  moped, 
they  care  not  what  they  say  or  do,  all  their  actions,  words, 
gestures,  are  furious  or  ridiculous-  At  first  his  mind  is  trou- 
bled, he  doth  not  attend  what  is  said,  if  you  tell  him  a tale, 
he  cries  at  last,  what  said  you  ? but  in  tlie  end  he  mutters  to 
himself,  as  old  women  do  many  times,  or  old  men  wdieii  they 
sit  alone,  upon  a sudden  they  laugh,  whoop,  hollow,  or  run 
away,  and  swear  they  see  or  hear  players,  ^ Devils,  Hobgoh- 
Jins,  Ghosts,  strike,  or  strut.  See,  grow  humorous  in  the  end  : 
Like  him  in  the  Poet,  ducentos,  s^^pe  decern  he 

wall  dress  himself,  and  undress,  careless  at  last,  growes  insen- 
sible, stupid  or  mad-  ‘i  He  howles  like  a woolf,  barks  like  a 
dog,  and  raves  like  Ajax  and  Orestes,  hears  Musick  and  out- 
cries, which  no  man  else  hears.  As  he  did  whom  Amatus 
Lusitanus  mentioneth  cent.  3,  aira.  55.  or  that  woman  in 
’ Springer,  that  spake  many  languages,  and  said  she  was  pos- 
sessed : That  Farmer  in  Prosper  Calenius,  that  disputed  and 
discoursed  learnedly  in  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  witli  Alex- 
ander Achilles  his  master,  at  Boloigne  in  Italy,  But  of  these  1 
have  already  spoken. 

Who  can  sufficiently  speak  of  these  symptomes,  or  prescribe 
rules  to  comprehend  them  ? as  Eccho  to  the  painter  in  Auso-^ 
nius,  vane  quid  ajfectas,  S(c.  foolish  fellow ; what  wilt?  if 
you  must  needs  paint  me,  paint  a voice,  S(  similc7n  si  vis  piu'- 
gere^  pinge  souum;  if  you  will  describe  melancholy,  describe 
a phantasticall  conccipt,  a corrupt  imagination,  vain  thoughts 
and  different,  which  who  can  do  1 The  four  and  twenty  letters 
make  no  more  variety  of  words  in  divers  languages,  than  me- 
lancholy conceipts  produce  diversity  of  symptomes  in  several 
persons.  They  are  irregular,  obscure,  various,  so  infinite, 
Proteus  himself  is  not  so  divers,  you  may  as  well  make  the 
Moon  a new  coat,  as  a tme  character  of  a melancholy  man  ; 
as  soon  finde  the  motion  of  a birde  in  the  aire,  as  the  heart  of 
man,  a melancholy  man.  They  are  so  confused,  I say,  divers, 
inteimlxt  with  other  diseases.  As  the  species  be  confounded 
(which  “I  have  shewed)  so  arc  the  symptomes ; Sometimes 
with  headache,  Cacexia,  dropsie,  stone ; as  you  may  perceive 
by  those  several  examples  and  illustrations,  collected  by  Hil- 
desheim  speciel.  2,  .VIcrcurialis  consil.  118.  cap.  6 if  11.  with 


f Mclancholicus  sc  viderc  & andire  putat  doemones.  Lavatcr  de  spcctris  part. 
3.  tap.  2.  1 Wicrus  lib.  .3.  tap.  31.  Micliacl  a musiau.  • Malleo 

ttiklef.  ' Lib.  dc  atra  bile.  “ Part.  1.  Subs.  2.  Mcmb.  2.  ’ De  dolirio, 

nielancholia  & mania. 

headache, 
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headache,  Epllepsie,  Priapisrnus.  "Princavelius  1 2.  lib. 

1.  consil.  49.  with  gout:  cuninus  appetitus.  Montanus  con- 
sil.  26.  &(c.  23.  234.  249.  with  ■falling  sicknesse,  headach,  Ver- 
tigo, Lycanthropia,  &c.  I.  Caesar  Cjaudinus  consult.  4.  cow- 
vvw//.  69.  i!k  116.  with  gout,  agues,  Hemrods,  stone,  &c.  who 
can  distinguish  these  melancholy  symptomes  so  intermixt  with 
others,  or  apply  them  to  their  severall  kinds,  confine  them  into 
method  ? ’Tis  hard  I confesse,  yet  I have  disposed  of  them  as  I 
could,  and  will  descend  to  particularize  them  according  to  their 
species.  For  hitherto  I have  expatiated  in  more  generall  lists 
or  termes,  speaking  promiscuously  of  such  ordinary  signes, 
which  occur  amongst  wi  iters.  Not  that  they  are  all  to  be 
found  in  oae  man,  for  that  were  to  paint  a monster  or  Chimera^ 
not  a man : hut  some  in  one,  some  in  another,  and  that  succes- 
sively or  .at  severall  times. 

Which  I have  been  the  more  curious  to  expresse  and  report; 
not  to  upbraid  any  miserable  man,  or  by  way  of  derision,  (I 
rather  pitty  them)  but  the  better  to  discern,  to  apply  remedies 
unto  them  ; and  to  shew'  that  the  best  and  soundest  of  us  all,  is 
in  great  danger;  how  much  we  ought  to  fear  our  own  fickle 
estates,  remember  our  miseries  and  vanities,  examine  and  hu- 
miliate ourselves.,  seek  to  God,  and  call  to  him  for  mercy,  that 
needs  not  look  for  any  rods  to  scourge  our  selves,  since  we 
carry  them  in  our  bowels,  and  that  our  souls  are  in  a miserable 
captivity,  if  the  light  of  grace  and  heavenly  truth  doth  not  shine 
continually  upon  us : and  by  oiir  discretion  to  moderate  ourselves, 
•to  be  more  circumspect  and  wary  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers. 

MEMB.  II.  SUBSECT.  I. 

Symptomes  of  Head-Melancholy . 

"YF  no  Symptoms  appear  about  the  stomack,  nor  the  blood 

JL  be  misaffected,  and  fear  and  sorrow  continue,  it  is  to  be 
thought  the  Brain  it  self  is  troubled,  by  reason  of  a melan- 
choly juyee  bred  in  it,  or  otherways  conveyed  into  it,  and  that 
evil  juyee  is  from  the  disteraperature  of  the  part,  or  left  after 
some  inflammation,”  Thus  far  Piso.  But  this  is  not  always 
true,  for  blood  and  hypocondries  both  are  often  affected  even 
in  head-melancholy.  * Hercules  de  Saxonia  differs  here  from 
the  common  current  of  Writers,  putting  peculiar  signs  of  heach 

T Nicliolas  Piso.  Si  signa  circa  ventriculum  non  apparent,  nec  sanguis  maJe 
affectus,  & adsunt  timor  & mcestiiia,  cerebrum  ipsum  existimandum  est,  &c. 
* Tract,  de  mel.  cap.  13.  &c.  Ex  imeraperic  spirituum,  & cerebri  moiu,  tene- 
brusitatc. 
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melancholy,  from  the  sole  dlstemperature  of  spirits  in  the 
Brain,  as  they  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  “ all  without  matter, 
from  the  motion  alone,  and  tenebrosity  of  spirits  of  melan- 
choly which  proceeds  from  humors  by  adustion,  he  treats  apart, 
with  their  severall  symptoms  and  cures.  'The  common  signs, 
if  it  be  by  essence  in  the  head,  “ are  ruddiness  of  face,  high  san^ 
guine  complexion,  most  part  ^one  calls  it  a 

blewish,  and  sometimes  full  of  piimples,  with  red  eyes.  Avi- 
cenna /. 3.  den,  2.  Tract.  4.  c.  18.  Duretus  and  others  out  of 
Galen,  de  affect.  1.  3.  c.  6.  a Hercules  de  Saxonia  to  this  of 
redness  of  face,  adds  “ heaviness  of  the  head,  fixed  and  hollow 
eyes.  *’If  it  proceed  from  dryness  of  the  brain,  then  their  heads 
will  be  light,  vertiginous,  and  they  most  apt  to  wake,  and  to 
continue  whole  moneths  together  without  sleep.  Few  excre- 
ments in  their  eyes  and  nostrils,  and  often  bald  by  reason  of 
excess  of  dryness,”  Montaltus  adds  c.  17.  If  it  proceed  from 
moisture ; dulness,  drowziness,  headache  follows ; and  as  Salust. 
Salvianus,  c.  1.  /.  2.  out  of  his  own  experience  found,  Epi- 
leptical,  with  a multitude  of  humors  in  the  head.  They  are 
very  bashfull,  if  niddy,  apt  to  blush,  and  to  be  red  upon  all  oc- 
casions, preesertim  si  metus  accesserit.  But  the  chiefest 
symptome  to  discern  this  species,  as  I have  said,  is^  this,  that 
there  be  no  notable  signs  in  the  stomach,  Hypocondries,  or 
elswhere,  digna^  as  ' Montaltus  tearms  them,  or  of  greater 
note,  because  oftentimes  the  passions  of  the  stomack  concur 
with  them.  Wind  is  common  to  all  three  species,  and  is  not 
excluded,  only  that  of  the  Hypocondries  is  more  windy  then  the 
rest,  saith  Hollerius.  iEtius  tetrab.  1.  2.  se.  2.  c.  9.  JO.  main- 
tains the  same,  ®if  there  be  more  signs,  and  more  evident  in  the 
head  then  elswhere,  the  Brain  is  primarily  affected,  and  prescribes 
head-melancholy  to  be  cured  by  meats  amongst  the  rest,  void 
of  wind,  and  good  juyee,  not  excluding  wind,  or  corrupt  blood, 
even  in  head-melancholy  it  self : but  these  species  are  often 
confounded,  and  so  are  their  symptoms,  as  I have  already 
proved.  The  symptomes  of  the  minde  are  superfluous  and  con- 
tinuall  cogitations;  “ Tor  when  the  head  is  heated,  it  scorch- 

• Facie  sunt  rubentc  & livesrente,  quibus  etiam  aliquando  adsunt  pustulae, 
'Jo,  Pantheon,  cap.  de  Mel.  Si  cerebrum  primario  afiiciatur  adsunt  capitis  gra- 
nts, fixi  oculi,  &c.  •>  Laurent,  cap.  5.  si  a cerebro  ex  siccitaie,  turn  capitis 

^rit  Icvitas,  sitis,  vigilia,  pauciias  superfluitatum  in  oculis  & naribus.  ' Si 

lulla  digna  Ixsio,  ventriculo,  quoniam  in  hac  melancholia  capitis,  cxigua  non- 
lunquam  ventriculi  pathemata  coeunt,  duo  enim  ha;c  membra  sibi  invicem  af- 
ectionem  transmittunt.  Postrema  magis  flaluosa.  ' Si  mimis  molcstiae 

:irca  vcntriculum  aut  ventrem,  in  lis  cerebrum  primario  afficituf,  & curare 
Jportet  hunc  affectum,  per  cibos  flatus  exortes,  & bon®  concoctionis,  &c.  raro 
erebnun  affi.  itur  sine  ventriculo.  ^ Sanguincm  adurit  caput  calidius,  3c  inde 
«mi  melancholici  adusti,  animum  exagitant, 
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etli  the  blood,  and  from  thence  proceed  melancholy  fumes, 
■vvdiich  trouble  the  minde,”  Avicenna.  'I'hey  are  very  chole- 
rick,  and  soon  hot,  solitary,  sad,  often  silent,  watchfull,  discon- 
tent, Montaltus  cap.  24.  If  any  thing  trouble  them,  they  cannot 
sleep,  but  fret  themselves  still,  till  another  object  mitigate,  or 
time  wear  it  out.  They  have  grievous  passions,  and  immode- 
rate perturbations  of  the  mind,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  yet  not  so 
continuate,  but  that  they  are  sometimes  merry,  apt  to  profuse 
laughter,  which  is  mote  to  be  wondered  at,  and  that  by  the 
authority  of  s Galen  himself,  by  reason  of  mixture  of  bloud, 
pran'ubn  jocosis  delectantur  K irrisores  plerumque  sunf^  if 
they  be  ruddy,  they  are  delighted  in  jests,  and  oftentimes  scof- 
fers themselves,  conceipted;  and  as  Rhodericus  a Vega  com- 
ments on  that  place  of  Galen,  merry,  witty,  of  a pleasant  dis- 
position, and  yet  grievously  melancholy  anon  after:  omnia 
(liscunt  sine  doctoi'e.,  saith  Areteus,  they  learn  without  a 
teacher:  and  as  ’’Laurentius  supposeth,  those  ferall  passions  and 
Symptomes  of  such  as  think  themselves  glass,  pitchers,  fea- 
thers, &c.  speak  strange  languages,  proceed  a calore  cerebri 
(if  it  be  in  excess)  from  the  brain’s  distempered  heat. 

SUBSECT.  II. 

Symptomes  of  windy  Hypocondriacall  Melancholy , 

“ ITN  this  Hypocondriacall  or  flatuous  melancholy,  the  symp- 
JL  tomes  are  so  ambiguous,”  saith  * Crato  in  a counsell  of 
his  for  a Noblewoman,  “ that  the  most  exquisite  Physicians 
cannot  determine  of  the  part  affected.”  Matthew  Flaccius,  con-, 
suited  about  a Noble  matron,  confessed  as  much,  that  in  this 
malady  he  with  Hollerius,  Fracastorius,  Falopius,  and  others, 
being  to  give  their  sentence  of  a party  labouring  of  Hypocoii- 
driacall  melancholy,  could  not  finde  our  by  the  symptomes, 
which  part  was  most  especially  affected  ; some  said  the  womb, 
some  heart,  some  stomach,  &c.  and  therefore  Crato, 

24.  lib.  1 . boldy  avers,  that  in  this  diversity  of  symptomes, 
which  commonly  accompany  this  disease,  “ no  physician  can 
truely  say  what  part  is  affected.”  Galen  lib.  3.  de  loc.  affect. 
reckons  up  these  ordinary  symptomes,  which  all  the  Ncote- 
Vicks  repeat  of  Diodes;  only  this  fault  he  finds  with  him,  that 
he  puts  not  Fear  and  Sorrow  amongst  the  other  signes.  Trin- 

B Lib.  (1e  loc.  affect,  cap.  6.  ’’  Cap.  6.  • Hildesheim  spied.  1.  de  mel. 

In  Hypocondriaca  melancholia  adeo  ambigua  sunt  symptomaiu,  ut  ctiam  excr- 
citatissimi  mcdici  de  loco  affecto  statuere  non  possim.  Medici  de  loco 

atfecto  nequeunt  statuere. 

cavelius 
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cavellus  exciiseth  Diodes,  lih.  3.  consil.  35.  because  that  of- 
tentimes ill  a strong  head  and  constitution,  a generous  spirit, 
and  a valiant,  these  symptomes  appear  not,  by  reason  of  his 
valour  and  courage.  ^ Hercules  de  Saxonia  (to  whom  I sub- 
scribe) is  of  the  same  mind  (which  I have  before  touched)  that 
Fear  and  Sorrow  are  not  generall  Symptomes;  some  fear  and 
are  not  sad;  some  be  sad  and  fear  not;  some  neither  fear  nor 
grieve.  The  rest  are  these,  beside  Fear  and  Sorrow,  ‘‘  * sharp 
belchings,  fullsome  crudities,  heat  in  the  bowels,  wind  and 
rumbling  in  the  guts,  vehement  gripings,  pain  in  the  belly  and 
stomack  sometimes,  after  meat  that  is  hard  of  concoction, 
much  watering  of  the  stomack,  and  moist  spittle,  cold  sweat, 
importunus  sudor,  unseasonable  sweat  all  over  the  body,”  as 
Octavius  Horatlanus  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  cals  it ; “ cold  joynts,  in- 
digestion, “they  cannot  endure  their  own  fulsome  belchings, 
continuall  wind  about  their  Hypocondries,  heat  and  griping  in 
their  bowels,  pnecordia  sursiwi  convelluiitur,  midrilFe  and 
bowels  are  pulled  up,  the  veins  about  their  eyes  look  red,  and 
swell  from  vapours  and  winde.”  dheir  ears  sing  now  and 
then.  Vertigo  and  giddiness  come  by  fits,  turbulent  dreams, 
driness,  leanness,  apt  they  are  to  sweat  upon  all  occasions,  of 
all  colours  and  complexions.  Many  of  them  are  high-coloured 
especially  after  meales,  which  symptome  Cardinal  Caecius  was 
much  troubled  with,  and  of  which  he  complained  to  Prosper 
Calenus  his  physician,  he  could  not  eat,  or  drink  a cup  of 
wine,  but  he  was  as  red  in  the  face,  as  if  he  had  been  at  a 
Maior’s  feast.  That  symptom  alone  vexeth  many.  “ Some 
again  are  black,  pale,  ruddy,  sometime  their  shoulders,  and 
shoulder  blades  ake,  there  is  a leaping  all  over  their  bodies, 
sudden  trembling,  a palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  that  cardiaca, 
passio,  grief  in  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  which  maketh  the 
patient  think  his  heart  itself  aketh,  and  sometimes  suffocation, 
difficultas  ankelitus,  short  breath,  hard  wind,  strong  pulse, 
swooning.  Montanus  consil.  55.  Trincavelius  li.  3 consil.  36. 
S(  37.  Fernelius  cons.  43.  Frambesarius  consult,  lib.  1.  con- 
sil. 17.  Hildesheim,  Claudinus,  &c.  give  instance  of  every  par- 
ticular. The  peculiar  Symptomes,  which  properly  belong  to 
each  part,  be  these.  If  it  proceed  from  the  stomack,  saith 

♦Tract,  posthumode  mcl.  Patavii  edit.  1620.  per  Bozettum  Bibliop.  cap.  2. 
^ Acidi  ructus,  cruditates,  aestus  in  praecordiis,  flatus,  interd'um  ventriculi  do- 
Jorcs  vehementes,  sumptoq;  cibo  concoctu  difficili,  sputum  humidum  idq;  mnl- 
tum  sequotur,  &c.  Hip.  lib.  dc  niel.  Galenus,  Melanelius  e RufFo  et  /litio,  Al- 
tomarus,  Piso,  Montaltus,  Brucl,  Weeker,  &c.  Circa  praecordia  de  as- 

»idua  in  flatione  queruntur,  ct  cum  sudore  totius  corporis  importuno,  Irigidos 
articulos  saepe  patiuntur,  indigestione  laborant,  ructus  suos  insuaves  perhorres- 
cunt,  viscerum  dolores  habent.  " Montaltus  c.  13.  Weeker,  puchsius  c.  13. 
Altomarus  c.  7.  Laurentius  c,  73.  Brucl,  Gordon, 
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® Savanarola,  ’tis  full  of  pain,  wind.  Gulanerius  addes,  ver- 
tigo, nausea,  much  spitting,  &c.  If  from  the  myrache,  a 
swelling  and  wind  in  the  Hypocondries,  a lothing,  and  appe- 
tite to  vomit,  pulling  upward.  If  from  the  heart,  aking  and 
trembling  of  it,  much ' heaviness.  If  from  the  liver,  there  is 
usually  a pain  in  the  right  Hypocondrie.  If  from  the  spleen, 
hardness  and  grief  in  the  lelt  Hypocondrie,  a rumbling,  much 
appetite  and  small  digestion,  v\vicenna.  If  from  the  Mese- 
raicke  veines  and  liver  on  the  other  side,  little  or  no  appetite, 
Here,  de  Saxonia.  If  from  the  Hypocondries,  a rumbling  in- 
flation, concoction  is  hindered,  often  belching,  &c.  And  from 
these  crudities,  windy  vapors  ascend  up  to  the  brain  which 
trouble  the  imagination,  and  cause  fear,  sorrow,  dulness,  hea- 
viness, many  terrible  conceipts  and  Chimera’s,  as  Lemnius  wel 
observes,  /.  1.  c.  16.  “as  p a black  and  thick  cloud  covers  the 
Sun,  and  intercepts  his  beames  and  light,  so  doth  this  melan- 
choly vapour  obnubilate  the  minde,  inforce  it  to  many  absurd 
thoughts  and  imaginations,”  and  compell  good,  wise,  honest, 
discreet  men  (arising  to  the  Brain  from  the  lower  parts,  “ as 
smoke  out  of  a chimney)”  to  dote,  speak,  and  doe  that  which 
becomes  them  not,  their  persons,  callings,  wisdoms.  One  by 
reason  of  those  ascending  vapours  and  gripings,  rumbling  be- 
neath, will  not  be  perswaded  but  that  he  hath  a serpent  in  his 
guts,  a viper,  another  frogs.  Trallianus  relates  a storie  of  a 
woman,  that  imagined  she  had  swallowed  an  Eele,  or  a Ser- 
pent; and  Felix  Platerus,  observat.  lib.  1.  hath  a most  memo- 
( rable  example  of  a countreyman  of  his,  that  by  chance  failing 
into  a pit  where  frogs  and  frogs-spawn  was,  and  a little  of  that 
water  swallowed,  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  likewise  swal- 
lowed frogs-spawn,  and  with  that  conceipt  and  fear,  his  phan- 
tasie  wrought  so  far,  that  he  verily  thought  he  had  young  live 
frogs  in  his  belly,  cf  iii  vivebant  ex'  almiento  siiOy  that  lived  by 
his  nourishment,  and  was  so  certainly  persuaded  of  it,  that  for 
many  years  following,  he  could  not  be  rectified  in  his  conceipt . 
He  studied  Physick  seven  years  together  to  cure  himself,  tra- 
velled into  Italy,  France  and  Germany  to  confer  with  the  best 
physicians  about  it,  and  A°  1609.  asked  his  counsell  amongst 
the  rest ; he  told  him  it  was  wind,  his  conceipt,  &c.  but  vior- 
dicus  contradicerey  R orey  K scriptis  probare  nitebatur:  no 
saying  would  serve,  it  was  no  wind,  but  reall  frogs  : ‘‘  and  doe 
you  not  heare  them  croake?”  Platerus  would  have  deceived  him, 
by  putting  live  frogs  into  his  excrements:  but  he,  being  aphy- 
sitiaii  himself,  would  not  be  deceived,  vir  priidcns  aliaSy 

Prart.  major  : dolor  in  eo  it  ventositas,  nausea.  p Or  a'Ta  densaq, 
fioli  effusa,  radios  et  lumen  ejus  intercipit  cl  ofiuscat ; sic,  etc.  '<  o i 
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docius^  a wise  and  learned  man  otherwise,  a Doctor  of  physick, 
and  after  seven  years  dotage  in  this  kind,  d phantasia  libera- 
tics  estj  he  was  cured.  Laurentius  and  Goulart  have  many  such 
examples,  if  you  be  desirous  to  read  them.  One  cominoditie 
above  the  rest  which  are  melancholy,  these  windy  flatuous  have, 
Uicida  intervalla,  their  symptomes  and  pains  are  not  usually 
so  coniinuate  as  the  rest,  but  come  by  fits,  fear  and  sorrow, 
and  the  rest : yet  in  another  they  exceed  all  others  ; and  that 
is,  * they  are  luxurious,  incontinent,  and  prone  to  Venerie,  by 
reason  of  wind,  facile  amant,  k quamhbet  fer'e  amant. 
(Jason  Pratensis)  * Rhasis  is  of  opinion,  that  Venus  doth  many 
of  them  much  good ; the  other  symptomes  of  the  ininde  be 
common  with  the  rest. 

SUBSECT.  Ill, 

Symptomes  of  Melancholy  abounding  in  the  whole  bodie, 

Their  bodies  that  are  affected  with  this  universall  melan- 
choly, are  most  part  black,  “ “the  melancholy  juice  is 
redundant  all  over,’^  hirsute  they  are,  and  lean,  they  have 
broad  veins,  their  bloud  is  gross  and  thick.  “ Their  Spleen 
is  weak,”  and  a Liver  apt  to  ingender  the  humour  ; they  have 
kept  bad  diet,  or  have  had  some  evacuation  stopped,  as  h*m- 
rods,  or  moneths  in  women,  which  ^ Lrallianus,  in  the  cure, 
would  have  carefully  to  be  inquired,  and  withall  to  observe  of 
what  complexion  the  party  is  of,  black  or  red.  Foras  Forrestus 
and  Hollerius  contend,  if  ^ they  be  black,  it  proceeds  from 
abundance  of  naturall  melancholy ; if  it  proceed  from  cares, 
agony,  discontents,  diet,  exercise,  bcc.  they  may  be  as  wel  of 
any  other  colour : red,  yellow,  pale,  as  black,  and  yet  their 
whole  bloud  corrupt:  prarubri  colore  s^epe  sunt  tales,  scepe' 
flavt,  (saith  *■  Montaltus  cap.  22.)  The  best  way  to  discern  this 
species,  it  to  let  them  bleed,  if  the  bloud  be  corrupt,  thick  and 
black,  and  they  withall  free  from  those  hypocondriacall  symp- 
tomes, and  not  so  grievously  troubled  with  them,  or  those  of 
tbe  head,  it  argues  they  are  melancholy,  d toto  corpore.  Ihe 
fumes  which  arise  from  this  corrupt  bloud,  disturb  the  mind, 

* Hypoconclriaci  maxime  affectant  coirc,  & muUiplicatur  coitus  in  ipsis, 
eo  quod  ventositates  multiidicantur  in  hypocondriis,  & coitus  saepc  allcvat  has 
ventositates.  • Cont.  lib.  1 . tract.  9.  “ Weeker,  Mclancholicus  succus 

toto  rorporc  redundans.  * Splen  natuia  iinbccillior.  Montaltus  cap.  tl‘2. 

^ Lib.  1.  cap.  16.  Imcrrogare  convenit,  an  ali(iua  cvacuationis  refcnlio  ohvenc- 
nt,  viri  in  haemorroid,  mulicrum  menstruis,  & vide  taciein  similiter  an  sit  ru- 
birunda.  * Naturales  nigri  acquisiti  a toto  corpore,  sxpe  rubicundi.  • Mon- 
Ultdb  cap.  22.  Pibo,  Ex  colorc  sanguinis  si  minuas  venam,  li  flual  iiiger, 
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and  make  them  fearfull  and  sonowfull,  heavie  hearted,  as  the 
rest,  dejected,  discontented,  solitarie,  silent,  wearie  of  their 
lives,  dnll  and  heavie,  or  merrie,  &c.  and  if  far  gone,  that 
which  Apuleius  wished  to  his  enemy,  by  way  of  imprecation, 
is  true  in  them  ; “ ^ Dead  mens  bones,  hobgoblins,  ghosts  are 
ever  in  their  minds,  and  meet  them  still  in  every  turn : all  the 
bugbears  of  the  night,  and  terrors,  fairybabes  of  tombs,  and 
graves  are  before  their  eyes,  and  in  their  thoughts,  as  to  wo- 
men and  children,  if  they  be  in  the  dark  alone.”  If  they  hear, 
or  read,  or  see  any  tragicall  object,  it  sticks  by  them,  they  are 
afraid  of  death,  and  yet  weary  of  their  lives,  in  their  discon- 
tented humours  they  quarrel  with  all  the  world/bitterly  inveigh, 
taxe  satyrically,  and  because  they  cannot  otherwise  vent  their 
passions,  or  redress  what  is  amiss,  as  they  mean,  they  will  by 
violent  death  at  last  be  revenged  on  themselves. 

SUBSEC.  IV. 

Sympiomes  of  Maids^  Ntmnes,  and  Widows  Melancholy. 

Because  Lodovicus  Mercatus  in  his  second  hodkyde  mu- 
her.  affect,  cap.  4.  and  Rodericus  a Castro  de  morb.  77iu- 
lier.  cap.  3.  lib.  2.  two  famous  Physicians  in  Spain,  Daniel 
Sennertus  of  Wittenberg  lib.  l.part.  2.  cap.  13.  with  others, 
have  vouchsafed  in  their  works  not  long  since  published,  to 
write  two  just  Treatises  de  Melancholia  virginum^  Monialiiim 
Viduarum,  as  a particular  species  of  melancholy  (which  I 
have  already  specified)  distinct  from  the  rest : for  it  much 

differs  from  that  which  commonly  befals  men  and  other  wo- 
men, as  having  one  only  cause  proper  to  women  alone)  I may 
not  omit  in  this  generall  Survey  of  melancholy  Symptomes,  to 
set  down  the  particular  signs  of  such  parties  so  mis-affected. 

The  causes  are  assigned  out  of  Hippocrates,  Cleopatra, 
Moschion,  and  those  old  Gynaciorwm  Scriptores^  of  this  fe- 
rall  malady,  in  more  ancient  Maids,  Widows,  and  barren  Wo- 
men, ob  septmn  transversum  violatum  saith  Mercatus,  by 
reason  of  the  midriffe  or  Diaphragma^  heart  and  brain  of- 
fended with  those  vicious  vapours  which  come  from  menstruous 
blood,  infianimationem  arteria  circa  doi'sim^  Rodericus  adds, 
an  inflammation  of  the  back,  which  with  the  rest  is  offended 


^ Apul.  lib.  1.  semper  obvias  species  mortuonim  quicquid  umbrarum  cst  uspiv 
am,  quicquid  lemurum  et  larvarum  oculis  'suis  aggerunt,  sibi  fingunt  omnia 
noctium  occursacula,  omnia  bustorum  formidamina,  omnia  sepulchrorum  ter- 
riculamenta.  ‘DifFert  enim  ab  ea  quae  viris  & rcliquis  feminis  cominuniter 
contingit,  propriam  habens  causam. 
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by  ^ that  fuliginous  exlialatlon  of  corrupt  seed,  troubling  the 
brain,  heart  and  mind  ; the  brain,  I say,  not  in  essence,  but 
by  consent,  Universa  enim  hiijus  affect  us  causa  ah  iitero  pen- 
dety  d sanguinis  menstrui  for  in  a word,  the  whole 

malady  proceeds  from  that  inflammation,  putredity,  black 
smoky  vapours,  &c.  from  thence  comes  care,  sorrow,  and  an- 
xiety, obfuscation  of  spirits,  agony,  desperation,  and  the  like, 
which  are  intended  or  remitted  ; si  amatorius  accesserit  ardor, 
or  any  other  violent  object  or  perturbation  of  mind.  This  me- 
lancholy may  happen  to  Widows,  with  much  care  and  sorrow, 
as  frequently  it  doth,  by  reason  of  a sudden  alteration  of  their 
accustomed  course  of  life,  &c.  To  such  as  lye  in  childe-bed 
ob  suppressam  purgationem ; but  to  Nunnesand  more  ancient 
Maids,  and  some  barren  W omen  for  the  causes  abovesaid,  ’tis  . 
more  familiar,  crebrius  his  qiiam  reliquis  accidit,  inquit  Ro~ 
dericus,  the  rest  are  not  altogether  excluded. 

Out  of  these  causes  Rodericus  defines  it  with  Aretcus,  to  be 
angorem  animi,  a vexation  of  the  mind,  a sudden  sorrow  from 
a small,  light,  or  no  occasion,  with  a kind  of  still  dotage  and 
grief  of  some  part  or  other,  head,  heart,  breasts,  sides,  back, 
belly,  &c.  with  mueh  solitarinesse,  weeping,  distraction,  &c. 
from  which  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  delivered,  because  it 
comes  and  goes  by  fits,  and  is  not  so  permanent  as  other  fiielan- 
choly. 

But  to  leave  this  brief  description,  the  most  ordinary  syinp- 
tomes  be  these,  pulsatio  jiixta  dorsum,  a beating  about  the 
back,  which  is  almost  perpetuall,  the  skin  is  many  times  rough, 
squalid,  especially,  as  Areteus  observes,  about  the  arms,  knees, 
and  knuckles.  'I'he  midriffe  and  heart-strings  do  burn  and 
beat  very  fearfully,  and  when  this  vapour  or  fume  is  stirred, 
fiyeth  upward,  the  heart  it  self  beats,  is  sore  grieved,  and  faints, 
fauces  siccitate  prtecludimtur,  ut  dijjiculter  possit  ab  uteri 
strangulatione  decerni,  like  fits  of  the  mother,  Alvus  plerisq; 
ml  reddit,  aliis  exiguum,  acre,  biliosum,  lotiiim  flaviim. 
'i’hey  complain  many  times,  saith  Mercatus,  of  a great  pain  in 
their  heads,  about  their  hearts,  and  hypocondries,  and  so  like- 
wise in  their  breasts,  which  are  often  sore,  sometimes  ready  to 
swoon,  their  faces  are  inflamed,  and  red,  they  are  dry,  thirsty, 
suddenly  hot,  much  troubled  with  wdnde,  cannot  sleep,  tvc. 

•’  Ex  menstrui  sanguinis  tetra  ad  cor  Sc  cerebrum  exiialatione,  vitiatum  semen 
mentfiu  perturbat,  &c  non  jieressentiam,  sed  per  consens\iiu.  Animus  moe- 
rens  & anxius  inde  malum  traiiit,  tc  spiriius  cerebrum  oliriiscanlur,  cpix  cuncia 
augentur,  &c.  ' Cum  tacito  delino  ac  dolorq^alicujus  partis  imerna:,  dorsi, 

bypocondrii,  cordis  regionem  & universam  mammam  interdum  occu[);mlis,  iScc. 
Cutis  alujuando  scjualida,  aspera,  rugosa,  prajcipuc  cubiiis,  genilnis,  JSc  digito- 
rum  arti(  ulis,  praccordia  ingenti  saupe  terrore  acsluaiu  k.  pulsant,  cunuiuc  vapor 
txcitatus  sursum  evolat,  cor  palpitat  aut  premilur,  animus  deficit,  6cc. 
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And  from  hence  proceed  ferina  deliramenta,  a brutish  klndc 
of  dotage,  troublesome  sleep,  terrible  dreams  in  the  night,  sub-’ 
rusticus  pudor  K verecundia  ignava.,  a foolish  kinde  of  bash- 
fulness to  some,  perverse  conceipts  and  opinions,  f dejection  of 
mind,  much  discontent,  preposterous  judgement.  They  are 
apt  to  loath,  dislike,  disdain,  to  be  weary  of  every  object,  &c. 
each  thing  almost  is  tedious  to  them,  they  pine  away,  void  of 
counsell,  apt  to  weep,  and  tremble,  timorous,  fearfull,  sad, 
and  out  of  all  hope  of  better  fortunes.  They  take  delight  in 
nothing  for  the  time,  but  love  to  be  alone  and  solitary,  though 
that  do  them  more  harm  ; And  thus  they  are  affected  so  long  as 
this  vapour  lasteth  ; but  by  &,nd  by  as  pleasant  and  merry  as 
ever  they  were  in  their  lives,  they  sing,  discourse  and  laugh  in 
any  good  company,  upon  all  occasions,  and  so  by  fits  it  takes 
them  now  and  then,  except  the  malady  be  Inveterate,  and  then 
his  more  frequent,  vehement,  and  continuate.  Many  of  them 
cannot  tell  how  to  express  themselves  in  words,  or  how  it  holds 
them,  what  ailes  them,  you  cannot  understand  them,  or  well 
tell  what  to  make  of  their  sayings ; so  far  gone  sometimes,  so  stu- 
pified  and  distracted,  they  think  themselves  bewitched,  they 
are  in  despair,  aptce  ad  fietum^  desperationem^  dolores  mam- 
mis  &(  hypocondriis.  Mercatus  therefore  adds,  now  their 
breasts,  now  their  hypocondries,  belly  and  sides,  then  their 
heart  and  head  akes,  now  heat,  then  wind,  now  this,  now  that 
offends,  they  are  weary  of  all ; * and  yet  will  not,  cannot  again 
tell  how,  where  or  what  offends  them,  though  they  be  in  great 
pain,  agony,  and  frequently  complain,  grieving,  sighing,  weep- 
ing and  discontented  still,  sine  causa  manifestd,  most  part,  yet , 
I say  they  will  complain,  grudge,  lament,  and  not  be  per- 
swaded,  but  that  they  are  troubled  with  an  evill  spirit,  which  is 
frequent  in  Germany,  saith  Rodericus,  amongst  the  common 
sort ; and  to  such  as  are  most  grievously  affected,  (for  he  makes 
three  degrees  of  this  disease  in  women)  they  are  in  despair, 
surely  forespoken  or  bewitched,  and  in  extremity  of  their  do- 
tage, (weary  of  their  lives)  some  of  them  will  attempt  to  make 
away  themselves.  Some  think  they  see  visions,  confer  with 
spirits  and  devils,  they  shall  surely  be  damned,  are  afraid  of 
some  treachery,  imminent  danger,  and  the  like,  they  wil  not 
speak,  make  answer  to  any  question,  but  are  almost  distracted, 

f Animi  dejectio,  perversa  rerum  exislimatio,  praepostcrum  judicium.  Fasti- 
diosae,  languentes,  taediosse,  consilii  inopcs,  lachrymose,  timentes,  moestae, 
cum  summa  renim  melionim  desperatione,  nulla  re  delectantur,  solitudinem 
amant,  &c.  * Nolunt  aperire  molestiam  quam  patiuntur,  sed  conqiuyuntur 

tamen  de  capite,  corde,  mammis,  &c.  In  puteos  fere  maniaci  prosilire,  ac 
stran^ulaii  cupiunt,  nuUaorationis  suavitate  adspem  salutis  recuperandam  erigi, 
tec.  Familiarps  non  curant,  non  loc^uunlur,  qon  respondent,  &c.  & haec  gra-r 
yiqra,  si^  &c,  . 
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mad,  or  stupid  for  the  time,  and  by  fits  : and  tlius  it  holds  them, 
as  they  are  more  or  less  affected,  and  as  the  inner  humour  is 
intended  or  remitted,  or  by  outward  objects  and  perturbations 
aggravated,  solitariness,  idleness,  <kc. 

Many  other  maladies  there  are  incident  to  young  women, 
out  of  that  one  and  only  cause  above  specified,  many  fcrall  dis- 
eases. I will  not  so  much  as  mention  their  names,  melancholy 
alone  is  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse,  from  which  I will 
not  swerve.  The  several  cures  of  this  infirmity,  concerning 
Diet,  which  must  be  very  sparing.  Phlebotomy,  Physick,  in- 
ternal!, externall  remedies,  are  at  large  in  great  variety  in  Ro- 
dericus  a Castro,  Sennertus,  and  Mercatus,  which  whoso 
will,  as  occasion  serves,  may  make  use  of.  But  the  best  and 
surest  remedy  of  all,  is  to  see  them  well  placed,  and  married  to 
good  husban^ls  in  due  time,  hmc  ilhe  lachryvue,  that  is  the 
primary  cause,  and  this  the  ready  cure,  to  give  them  content 
to  their  desires.  I write  not  this  to  patronize  any  wanton,  idle 
flurt,  lascivious  or  light  huswives,  which  are  too  forward  many 
times,  unruly,  and  apt  to  cast  away  themselves  on  him  that 
comes  next,  without  all  care,  counsel,  circumspection,  and 
judgment.  If  religion,  good  discipline,  honest  education, 
wholesome  exhortation,  fair  promises,  fame  and  loss  of  good 
name  cannot  inhibit  and  deterre  such,  (which  to  chast  and  so- 
ber maids  cannot  chuse  but  avail  much)  labour  and  exercise, 
strict  diet,  rigor  and  threats  may  more  opportunely  be  used, 
and  are  able  of  themselves  to  qualifie  and  divert  an  ill  disposed 
temperament.  For  seldom  should  you  see  an  hired  servant,  a 
poor  handmaid,  though  ancient,  that  is  kej)t  hard  to  her  work, 
and  bodily  labour,  a coarse  country  wench  troubled  in  this  kind, 
but  noble  virgins,  nice  gentlewomen,  such  as  are  solitary  a.nd 
idle,  live  at  ease,  leade  a life  out  of  action  and  imployment,  that 
fare  well,  in  great  houses  and  joviall  companies,  ill  disposed 
peradventure  of  themselves,  and  not  walling  to  make  any  resist- 
ance, discontented  otherwise,  of  weak  judgment,  able  bodies, 
and  subject  to  passions  mrgim\\\  saith  Mercatus, 

sttnlts  lidiire  plerumq  ; melancholicfe)  such  for  the  most 
part  arc  misalFected,  and  jnone  to  this  disease.  I do  not  so 
much  pity  them  that  may  otherwise  be  eased,  but  those  alone 
that  out  of  a strong  temperament,  innate  constitution,  are  vio- 
lently carried  away  with  tliis  torrent  of  inward  humours,  and 
though  very  modest  of  themselves,  sober,  religious,  vertuous, 
and  w^ell  given,  (as  many  so  distressed  maids  are)  yet  cannot 
make  resistance,  these  grievances  will  apjicar,  this  maladv  will 
take  place,  and  now  maniiiestly  shews  it  self,  and  may  not  other- 

♦ Clisterfs  3c  Hcllcborismum  M:\tliioli  suirnic  Uuul.it, 
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■wise  be  helped.  But  wliere  am  I ? Into  what  subject  have  I 
rushed?  What  have  I to  do  with  Nunnes,  Maids,  Viigins, 
Widows  ? I am  a Batchelor  my  self,  and  lead  a Monastick  life 
in  a Colledg,  rue  ego  sane  ineptus  qui  ha;c  dixerim,  I confess 
’tis  an  tndecoi'um,  and  as  Pallas  a Virgin  blushed,  when  Jupi- 
ter by  chance  spake  of  Love  matters  iu  her  presence,  and  turn’d 
away  her  face  ; me  reprimam,  though  my  subject  necessarily 
require  it,  1 will  say  no  more. 

And  yet  I must  and  will  say  something  more,  add  a word  or 
two  tn  graham  Virginum  &(  Fiduarmn,  in  favour  of  all  such 
distressed  parties,  m commiseration  of  their  present  estate.  And 
as  I cannot  chuse  but  condole  their  mishap  [hat  labour  of  this 
infirmitie,  and  are  destitute  of  help  in  this  case,  so  must  I needs 
inveigh  against  them  that  are  in  fault,  more  then  manifest  causes, 
and  as  bitterly  tax  those  tyrannizing  Pseudopolitirians,  supersti- 
tious orders,  rash  vows,  hard  hearted  parents,  guardians,  unna- 
tural friends,  allies,  (cal  them  how  you  will)  those  careless 
and  stupid  overseers,  that  out  of  worldly  respects,  covetous- 
ness, supine  negligence,  their  own  private  ends  fcum  sib i sit 
zVzifmVri can  so  severely  reject,  stubbornly  neglect,  and 
impiously  contemn,  without  all  remorse  and  pitie,  the  tears, 
sighs,  groans,  and  grievous  miseries  of  such  poor  souls  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  How  odious  and  abominable  are  those 
superstitious  and  rash  vows  of  Popish  Monasteries,  so  to  bind 
and  inforce  men  and  women  to  vow  virginitie,  to  lead  a single 
life  against  the  laws  of  nature,  opposite  to  religion,  policie, 
and  humanity,  so  to  starve,  to  offer  violence,  to  suppress  the 
vigor  of  youth,  by  rigorous  statutes,  severe  laws,  vaine  per- 
swasions,  to  debar  them  of  that,  to  which  by  their  innate  tem- 
perature they  are  so  furiously  inclined,  urgently  carried,  and 
sometimes  precipitated,  even  irresistably  led,  to  the  prejudice 
of  their  souls  health,  and  good  estate  of  body  and  minde ; And 
all  for  base  and  private  respects,  to  maintain  their  gross  super- 
stition, to  Inrich  themselves  and  their  territories  as  they  falsly 
suppose,  by  hindering  some  marriages,  that  the  world  be  not 
full  of  beggers,  and  their  parishes  pestered  with  Orphanes  ; stu- 
pid politicians ; hceccine  fieri  fiagitia  ? ou^ht  these  things  so 
to  be  carried?  better  marry  then  burn,  sailh  the  Apostle,  but 
they  are  otherwise  perswaded.  They  wil  by  all  means  quench 
their  neighbours  house  If  it  be  on  fire,  but  that  fire  of  lust  which 
breaks  out  into  such  lamentable  flames,  they  will  not  take  no- 
tice of,  their  own  bow'els  oftentimes,  flesh  and  bloud  shall  so 
rage  and  burn,  and  they  wfill  not  see  it : miserum  est,  saith 
Austin,  seipsiim  non  miserescere^  and  they  are  miserable  m 
the  mcane  time,  that  cannot  pity  themselves,  the  common 
good  of  all,  and  per  consequens  their  own  estates,  for  let 
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them  but  consider  what  fearful  maladies,  ferall  diseases,  gross 
inconveniences  come  to  both  sexes  by  this  enforced  temperance, 
it  troubles  me  to  think  of,  much  more  to  relate  those  frequent 
aborts  and  murdring  of  infants  in  their  Nunneries  (read  * Kern- 
nitius  and  others)  their  notorious  fornications,  those  Spintrias, 
Tribadas,  Ambubeias,  &c.  those  rapes,  incests,  adulteries,  mas- 
tuprations.  Sodomies,  buggeries  of  Alonkes  and  Friers.  See 
Bale’s  visitation  of  Abbies,  f Mercurialis,  Rodericus  a Castro, 
Peter  Forestus,  and  divers  physicians ; I know  their  ordinarie 
Apologies  and  excuses  for  these  things,  sed  'viderint  Politicly 
Mediciy  Theologl,  I shall  more  opportunely  meet  with  them 
I elsewhere. 

Illius  viduas,  aut  patroniim  Virginis  hujus, 

Ne  me  forte  putes,  verbum  non  amplius  addam.” 

MEMB.  III. 

Immediate  cause  of  these  precedent  Sijmptomes, 

TO  give  some  satisfaction  to  melancholy  men,  that  are 
troubled  with  these  symptomes,  a better  means  in  my 
judgment  cannot  be  taken,  then  to  shew  them  the  causes 
whence  they  proceed ; not  from  divels,  as  they  suppose,  or 
that  they  are  bewitched  or  forsaken  of  God,  hear  or  see,  &c. 
as  many  of  them  think,  but  from  naturall  and  inward  causes, 
that  so  knowing  them,  they  may  better  avoid  the  effects,  or 
at  least  endure  them  with  more  patience.  'I'he  most  grievous 
and  common  symptomes  are  Fear  and  Sorrow,  and  that  with- 
out a cause,  to  the  wisest  and  discreetest  men,  in  this  malady 
not  to  be  avoided.  The  reason  why  they  are  so  iEtius  dis- 
cusseth  at  large,  Tetrabib.  2.  2.  in  his  first  probleme  out  of 
Galen,  lib.  2.  de  causis  sympt.  1.  For  Galen  imputeth  all  to 
the  cold  that  is  black,  and  thinks  that  the  spirits  being  darkned, 
and  the  substance  of  the  brain  cloudy  and  dark,  all  the  objects 
thereof  appear  terrible,  and  the  minde  it  self,  by  those  dark, 
obscure,  gross  fumes,  ascending  from  black  humours,  is  in  con- 
tlnuall  darkness,  fear  and  sorrow ; divers  terrible  monstrous 
fictions  in  a thousand  shapes  and  apparitions  occurre,  with 
violent  passions,  by  which  the  brain  and  pliantasie  are  troubled 
and  eclipsed.  Fracastorius  lib.  2.  de  intellect.  “ will  have 

* Examenconc.  Trident,  de  crelibatu  saecrd.  f Cap.  de  Satyr,  et  Priapis. 
I Part.  3.  sect.  2.  Memb.  5.  Sub.  5.  ' Vaporcs  rvassi  et  nigrj,  a ventriiulo 

in  cerebrum  exiialant.  Pel.  Platcrus.  Calidi  bilarcs,  trigidi  iiulisi)osiii  ad 

lastitianij  et  ideo  solitarii,  taciturni,  non  ob  lenebras  iiuern.is,  ut  inedici  volunt, 
»cU  ob  frjgus:  muUi  melancbulici  noeie  ambulant  imrcpidL 
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cold  to  be  the  cause  of  Fear  and  Sorrow ; for  such  as  are  cold, 
are  ill  disposed  to  mirth,  dull  and  heavy,  by  nature  solitarie, 
silent ; and  not  for  any  inward  darkness  (as  Physicians  think) 
for  many  melancholy  men  dare  boldly  be,  continue,  and  walk 
in  the  dark,  and  delight  in  it:”  solum  frigidi  timidi:  if  they 
be  hot,  they  are  merry ; and  the  more  hot,  the  more  furious, 
and  void  of  fear,  as  we  see  in  madmen:  but  this  reason  holds 
not,  for  then  no  melancholy,  proceeding  from  choler  adust, 
should  fear.  *Averroes  scoffs  at  Galen  for  his  reasons,  and 
brings  five  arguments  to  refell  them : so  doth  Here,  de  Saxonia, 
Tract,  de  melanch.  cap.  3.  assigning  other  causes,  which  arc 
copiously  censured  and  confuted  by  ydiilianus  Montaltus,  cap.  5. 

6-  Lod.  Mercatus  de  Inter,  marb.  cur.  lib.  1.  cap.  17. 
Altomarus  cap.  7.  demel.  Guianerius  tract.  15.  c.  1.  Bright 
cap.  17.  Laurentius  5.  Valesius  med.cont.  lib.  5 con.  1. 
“ Distemperature,”  they  conclude,  “ makes  black  juice, 
blackness  obscures  the  spirits,  the  spirits  obscured,  cause  fear 
and  sorrow.”  Laurentius  cap.  13.  supposeth  these  black  fumes 
offend  especially  the  Diaphragma  or  Midriffe,  and  so  per  con- 
sequens  the  mind,  which  is  obscured  as  ^ the  Sun  by  a cloud. 
To  this  opinion  of  Galen,  almost  all  the  Greeks  and  Arabians 
subscribe,  the  Latines  new  and  old,  interna  tenebra  offuscant 
animum,  iit  externa  nocent  pueris,  as  children  are  affrighted 
in  the  dark,  so  are  melancholy  men  at  all  times,  ^ as  having 
the  inward  cause  with  them,  and  still  carrying  it  about.  Which 
black  vapors,  whether  they  proceed  from  the  black  bloud  about 
the  heart,  as  "I'.  W.  Jes.  thinks  in  his  Treatise  of  the  passions 
of  the  mind,  or  stomack,  spleen,  midriffe,  or  all  the  misaffected 
parts  together,  it  boots  not,  they  keep  the  mind  in  a perpetuall 
dungeon,  and  oppress  it  with  continual  fears,  anxieties,  sor- 
rows, &c.  It  is  an  ordinarie  thing  for  such  as  are  sound,  to 
laugh  at  this  dejected  pusillanimity,  and  those  other  symptomes 
of  melancholy,  to  make  themselves  merry  with  them,  and  to 
wonder  at  such,  as  toys  and  trifles,  which  may  be  resisted  and 
withstood,  if  they  will  themselves:  but  let  him  that  so  won- 
ders, consider  with  himself,  that  if  a man  should  tell  him  on  a 
sudden,  some  of  his  especial  friends  were  dead,  could  he  choose 
but  grieve?  or  set  him  upon  a steep  rock,  where  he  should  be 
in  danger  to  be  precipitated,  could  he  be  secure?  his  heart 
would  tremble  for  fear,  and  his  head  be  giddy.  P.  Byarus 


^ Vapores  mclancholici,  spiritibus  misti,  tenebrarum  causas  sunt,  cap.  )• 
* Intemperies  tacit  succum  nigrum,  nigrities,  obscurat  spirituin,  obscuralio  spi- 
ritus  tacit  metum  ct  tristiam.  Ut  nubecula  Solem  offuscat.  Constantines 

lib.  cle  melanch.  b Altomarus  c.  7.  Causam  tirnoris  circumtert  atcr  huinor 

passionis  matqria,  ct  airi  spirilus  perpetuam  animae  domicilio  offunuunt 

noctem.  , 

1 rad. 
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Tract,  depcsf.  gives  instance  (as  I have  said)  “ ^ and  put  case 
(saitli  he)  in  one  that  walks  upon  a plank,  if  it  lye  on  the 
ground,  he  can  safely  do  ir;  but  if  the  same  plank  be  laid  over 
some  deep  water,  instead  of  a bridge,  he  is  vehemently  moved, 
and  ’tis  nothing  but  his  imagination,  forma  cadendi  impressa, 
to  which  his  other  members  and  faculties  obey.”  Yea,  but  you 
infer,  that  such  men  have  a just  cause  to  fear,  a true  object  of 
fear  ; so  have  melancholy  men  an  inward  cause,  a perpetuall 
fume  and  darkness,  causing  fear,  grief,  suspicion,  which  they 
carry  with  them,  an  object  which  cannot  be  removed;  but 
sticks  as  close,  and  is  as  inseparable  as  a shadow  to  a bodie, 
and  who  can  expell,  or  over-run  his  shadow  ? remove  heat  of 
the  liver,  a cold  stomack,  weak  spleen;  remove  those  adust 
humours  and  vapours  arising  from  them,  black  blond  from  the 
heart,  all  outward  perturbations,  take  away  the  cause,  and  then 
bid  them  not  grieve  nor  fear,  or  be  heavie,  dull,  lumpish, 
otherwise  courisell  can  do  little  good  ; you  may  as  well  bid  him 
that  is  sick  of  an  ague,  not  to  be  a dry ; or  him  that  is  wound- 
ed, not  to  feel  pain. 

Suspicion  follows  Fear  and  Sorrow  at  heels,  arising  out  of 
the  same  fountaine,  so  thinks  ‘ Fracastorius,  “ that  Fear  is  the 
cause  of  Suspicion,  and  still  they  suspect  some  treachery,  or 
some  secret  machination  to  be  framed  against  them,  stil  they 
distrust.”  Restlesness  proceeds  from  the  same  spring,  variety 
of  fumes  make  them  like  and  dislike.  Solitariness,  avoiding  of 
light,  that  they  are  weary  of  their  lives,  hate  the  world,  arise 
from  the  same  causes,  for  their  spirits  and  humors  are  opposite 
to  light,  fear  makes  them  avoid  company,  and  absent  them- 
selves, least  they  should  be  misused,  hissed  at,  or  overshoot 
themselves,  which  stil  they  suspect.  'I’hey  are  prone  to  venery, 
by  reason  of  wind.  Angry,  waspish,  and  fretting  still,  out  of 
abundance  of  choler,  which  causeth  fearfull  dreames,  and  vio- 
lent perturbations  to  them,  both  sleeping  and  waking : That 
they  suppose  they  have  no  heads,  flie,  sink,  fhey  are  pots, 
glasses,  &c.  is  wind  in  their  heads.  "^Herc.  de  Saxoiiia  doth 
ascribe  this  to  the  severall  motions  in  the  animall  spirits,  “ their 
dilation,  contraction,  confusion,  alteration,  tenebrosity,  hot 
or  cold  distemperature,”  excluding  all  materiall  humors.  ‘"Fra- 

Pone  exemplum,  quod  quis  potest  ambularo  super  irahem  qua:  cst  in  via  : 
*cd  si  sitsuper  aquam  profundam,  loco  pontis,  non  ambulabit  su[  cr  cam,  co 
quod  imaginetur  in  animo  et  t.mct  vchcinciucr,  lorina  cadendi  impressa,  cui 
obcdium  membra  omnia,  cc  facullates  roliqua:.  ‘ Lib.  Vi.  do  inicllcciionc. 

Suspiciosi  ob  timorem  el  obliquum  discunsum,  et  semper  inde  ]>iUant  sibi 
^en  insidias.  Lauren.  5.  ♦ Tract,  de  niei.  cap.  7.  L.x  dihuione,  eon- 

tractione,  confusione,  tenebrositale  spiiituuin,  calida,  tiigida  iutcmpeiie, 
^c.  •>  lllud  inqui>itione  dignum,  cur  taiu  taisa  lecipiant,  liaberc  sc  cornua, 

«i«c  mortuos,  nasutos,  esse  aves,  &c. 

castorius 
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castorius  ‘‘  accounts  it  a thing  worthy  of  inquisition,  why  they 
should  entertain  such  false  conceipts,  as  that  they  have  horns, 
great  noses,  that  they  are  birds,  beasts,”  &c.  why  they  should 
think  themselves  kings,  dords,  cardinals.  For  the  first,  * Fra- 
castorius  gives  two  reasons:  “One  is  the  disposition  of  the  body  : 
the  other,  the  occasion  of  the  phantasy,”  as  if  their  eyes  be 
purblind,  their  ears  sing,  by  reason  of  some  cold  and  rheume, 
&c.  To  the  second,  Laurentius  answers,  the  imagination  in- 
Avardly  or  outwardly  moved,  represents  to  the  understanding, 
not  inticements  only,  to  favor  the  passion,  or  dislike,  but  a 
very  intensive  pleasure  follows  the  passion,  or  displeasure,  and 
the  will  and  reason  are  captivated  by  delighting  in  it. 

Why  students  and  lovers  are  so  often  melancholy  and  mad, 
the  Philosopher  of  ™ Conimbra  assigns  this  reason,  “because 
by  a vehement  and  continuall  meditation  of  that,  wherewith 
they  are  affected,  they  fetch  up  the  spirits  into  the  brain,  and 
with  the  heat  brought  with  them,  they  incend  it  beyond  mea- 
sure; and  the  cells  of  the  inner  senses  dissolve  their  tempera- 
ture, which  being  dissolved,  they  cannot  perform  their  officea 
as  they  ought.” 

Why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  which  Aristotle  hath  long 
since  maintained  in  his  problems ; and  that  " all  learned  men, 
famous  Philosophers,  and  Law-givers,  ad  uniim  fere  omnes 
Mdancholiciy  have  still  been  melancholy ; is  aproblememuch 
controverted.  Jason  Pratensis  will  have  it  understood  of  na- 
turall  melancholy,  which  opinion  Melancthon  inclines  to,  in 
his  book  de  Anima^  and  Marcilius  Ficinus  de  san.  tuend.  lib. 
1.  cap.  5.  but  not  simple,  for  that  makes  men  stupid,  heavie, 
dull,  being  cold  and  dry,  fearfull,  fooles,  and  solitary,  but 
mixt  with  the  other  humors,  fiegme  only  excepted ; and  they  not 
adust,  "but  so  mixt,  as  that  bloud  be  half,  with  little  or  no 
adustion,  that  they  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Aponensis 
cited  by  Melancthon,  thinks  it  proceeds  from  melancholy  adust, 
excluding  all  naturall  melancholy  as  too  cold.  Laurentius  con- 
demns his  tenent,  because  adustion  of  humours  makes  men 
mad,  as  lime  burns  when  water  is  cast  on  it.  It  must  be  mixt 
with  bloud,  and  somewhat  adust,  and  so  that  old  Aphorismc 
of  Aristotle  may  be  verified,  Nulluyn  magnum  tngenium 
sine  mixturd  dementice,  no  excellent  wit  without  a mix- 
ture of  madness.  Fracastorius  shal  decide  the  controversy, 

• 1.  Dispositio  corporis.  Q.  Occasio  Imaginationis.  In  pro.  li.  dc  coelo- 

Vclicmens  et  assidua  cogitado  rei  erga  quam  afficitur,  spiritus  in  cerebruni 
evocat.  " Melancholic!  ingeniosi  omnes,  summi  viri  in  artibus  ct  disciphnyv 
sivc  circum  impevatoriam  ani  rcip.  disciplinam  omnes  fere  mc-lancholici,  Ans- 
toteles,  ^ Adeo  misccmur,  ut  sit  duplum  sanguinis  ad  rcliqua  duo. 
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“ T>  Phlegmatick  aie  dull : Sanguine  lively,  pleasant,  accepta- 
ble and  merry,  but  not  witty  : Cholerick  are  too  swift  in  itio- 
tlon,  and  furious,  impatient  of  contemplation,  deceitfull  wits  : 
Melancholy  men  have  the  most  excellent  v^its,  but  not  all ; this 
Immour  may  be  hot  or  cold,  thick  or  thin;  if  too  hot,  they  are 
furious  and  mad : if  too  cold,  dull,  stupid,  timorous  and  sad : if 
temperate,  excellent,  rather  inclining  to  that  extreme  of  heat, 
then  cold.”  This  sentence  of  his  will  agree  with  that  of  Hera- 
clitus, a dry  light  makes  a wise  minde,  temperate  heat  and  dri- 
ness, are  the  chief  causes  of  a good  wit ; therefore,  saith  iElian, 
an  Elephant  is  the  wisest  of  all  bruit  beasts,  because  his  brain, 
is  driest,  ob  atr^  bills  copiam:  this  reason  Cardan  ap- 
proves subtil.  1.  12.  Jo.  Baptista  Silvaticus,  a physician  of 
Millan,  in  his  first  controversy,  hath  copiously  handled  this 
question ; Rulandus  in  his  problemes,  Caelius  Rhodiginus  lib, 
17.  Valleriola  6‘°  narrat.  vied.  Here,  de  Saxonia  Tract, 
posth.  de  viel.  cap.  3.  Lodovicus  Mercatus  de  inter,  vwrb. 
cur.  lib.  cap.  17.  Baptista  Physiog.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  and 

many  others. 

Weeping,  sighing,  laughing,  itching,  trembling,  sweating, 
blushing,  hearing  and  seeing  strange  noyses,  visions,  wind, 
crudity,  are  motions  of  the  body,  depending  upon  these  pre- 
cedent motions  of  the  mind  : Neither  are  tears,  affections,  but 
actions  (as  Scaliger  holds)  “ the  voice  of  such  as  are  afraid, 
trembles,  because  the  heart  is  shaken”  ( Conimb.  prob.  6.  sec. 
3.  de  som.)  why  they  stutter  or  faulter  in  their  speech,  Mer- 
curialls  and  Montaltus  cap.  17.  give  like  reasons  out  of  Hippo- 
crates, ‘‘  " driness,  which  makes  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  tor- 
pid.” Fast  speaking  (which  is  a symptome  of  some  few) 
iEtius  will  have  caused  “ * from  abundance  of  wind,  and  swift- 
ness of  imagination:  ‘ baldness  comes  from  excess  of  driness,” 
hirsuteness  from  a dry  temperature.  The  cause  of  much  wak- 
ing in  a dry  brain,  continuall  meditation,  discontent,  fears  and 
cares,  that  suffer  not  the  mind  to  be  at  rest,  incontinency  is 
‘ from  wind,  and  an  hot  liver,  Montanus  cons.  26.  Rumbling 
in  the  guts,  is  caused  from  wind,  and  wind  from  ill  concoc- 
tion, weakness  of  naturall  heat,  or  a distempered  heat  and  cold; 
" Palpitation  of  the  heart  from  vapours,  heaviness  and  aking 
: from  the  same  cause.  That  the  bellv  is  hard,  wind  is  a cause. 
. and  of  that  leaping  in  many  parts.  Redness  of  the  face,  and 

* Lib.  2.  dc  intcllcctione.  Pingui  sunt  Minerva  pliloginatici : sanguinei  ama- 
‘ biles,  grati,  hilares,  at  non  ingeniosi;  diolerici  celcrcs  irujtu,  et  ob  id  coiuem- 
■ plationis  iinpatientes : Mclancholici  solum  excellen  es,  &c.  i Trepiilantium 
VO.X  tremula,  quia  cor  quatilur.  ‘ Ob  ariditatem  qu;u  reddit  ng:  vos  lingu.« 

torpidos,  ‘ Incontinentia  lingua;  ex  copia  flatuuin,  et  velocilate  imagina- 

tionis.  ' Galvitics  ob  ficcitatis  excessuin.  “ .-Etius. 
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itching,  as  if  they  were  flea-bitten,  or  stung  with  pismires,  from 
a sharp  subtile  wind.  Cold  sweat  from  vapours  arising  from 
the  Hypocondries,  which  pitch  upon  the  skin;  leanness  for 
want  ot  good  nourishment.  Why  their  appetite  is  so  great, 
^ ^Etius  answers:  Os  ventris  Jrigescii^  cold  in  those  inner 
parts,  cold  belly,  and  hot  liver,  causeth  crudity,  and  intention 
proceeds  from  perturbations,  our  souls  for  want  of  spirits  can- 
not attend  exactly  to  so  many  intentive  operations,  being  ex- 
haust, and  oversway’d  by  passion,  she  cannot  consider  the  rea- 
sons which  may  dissvvade  her  from  such  affections. 

“ Bashfulness  and  blushing,  is  a passion  proper  to  men  alone, 
and  is  not  only  caused  for  some  shame  and  ignominy,  or  that 
they  are  guilty  unto  themselves  of  some  fowle  fact  committed, 
but  as  tracastorius  well  determines,  ob  defectum  proprium, 
SI  timoreiUy  “ from  fear,  and  a conceit  of  our  defects;  The 
face  labours  and  is  troubled  at  his  presence  that  sees  our  defects, 
and  nature  willing  to  help,  sends  thither  heat,  heat  draws  the 
subtilest  bloud,  and  so  we  blush.  They  that  are  bold,  arrogant^ 
and  careless,  seldome  or  never  blush,  but  such  as  are  fearfull.” 
Anthonius  Lodovicus,  in  his  book  de  pudure,  will  have  this 
subtil  bloud  to  arise  in  the  face,  not  so  much  for  the  reverence 
of  our  betters  in  presence,  “ but  for  joy  and  pleasure,  or  if 
any  thing  at  unawares  shall  pass  from  us,  a sudden  accident, 
occurse,  or  meeting  (which  Disarius  in  * Macrobius  con- 
firms) any  object  heard  or  seen,  for  blind  men  never  blush,  as 
Dandinus  observes,  the  night  and  darkness  make  men  impudent. 
Or  that  we  be  staid  before  our  betters,  or  in  company  w^e  like 
not,  or  if  any  thing  molest  and  offend  us,  eriibescenha  turnes 
to  rubor,  blushing  to  a continuate  redness.  ' Sometimes  the 
extremity  of  the  ears  tingle,  and  are  red,  sometimes  the  whole 
face,  J^tsi  711  hil  mtiosuhn  commiscris,  as  Lodovicus  holds  : 
though  Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  omiiis  pudor  ex  vitio  commisso. 
All  shame  for  some  offence.  But  we  finde  otherwise,  it  may 
as 'well  proceed  d from  fear,  from  force  and  inexperience,  (sp 
f Dandinus  holds)  as  vice  ; a hot  liver,  saith  Duretus  (iwtis 
i?i  Hollei'iiun : ) “ From  a hot  brain,  from  wind,  the  lungs 


* Lauren,  r.  13.  y Tetrab.  '3.  ser.  3.  cap.  10.  ^ Ant.  Lodovicus  prob. 

lib.  1.  sect.  de  alrabilariis.  ® Subrusticus  pudor  vitiosus  pudor.  ^ Ob  ig- 
noiuiniam  am  turpedinem  facti,  &c.  'Desymp  et  Antip.  cap.  12.  laborat 
facies  ob  praesentiam  ejus  qui  defectum  nostrum  videt,  et  naiura  quasi  opem 
iatura  calorem  illuc  mittit,  calor  .stmguinem  trahit,  unde  rubor,  awdaccs  non 
rubent,  Sec.  Ob  gaudium  et  voluptatem  toras  exit  sanguis,  aut  ob  meliiiris 
reverentiam,  aut  ob  subitum  occursum,  aut  si  (juid  incauttus  excidcrit.  *Com. 
in  Arist.  dc  anima.  Cteci  lu  plurimum  impudeu.es,  nox  tacit  impudentes. 
• Ale.'fander  Aplirodisiensis,  makes  all  bashfuliiess  a venue,  c.uuq;  sc  relcrt  in 
seipso  experiri  sulitum,  etsi  csset  admodum  senex.  ^ SaEpe  post  clbum  apu 
adruborem,  ex  potu  vini,  ex  timme  s2cpe  et  ab  hepate  calido,  ccrcbro  (.  ahuo, 
&c.  f Com.  in  Arise  de  amma,  tain  a vi  e.t  iiicxpeiientia  tjuam  a vitio. 

heated. 
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heated,  or  after  drinking  of  wine,  strong  drink,  perturbations,” 

&c. 

Laiigliter  what  it  is,  saith  sTulIy,  “how  caused,  where, 
and  so  suddenly  breaks  out,  that  desirous  to  stay  it,  we  cannot, 
how  it  comes  to  possess  and  stirre  our  face,  veines,  eyes,  coun- 
tenance, mouth,  sides,  let  Democritus  determine.”  The  cause 
that  it  otten  affects  melancholy  men  so  much,  is  given  by  Go- 
mesius  3.  de  sale  genial,  cap.  18.  abundance  of  pleasant 
vapours,  which,  in  sanguine  melancholy  especially,  break  from 
the  heart,  “ ^ and  tickle  the  midriffe,  because  it  is  transverse 
and  full  of  nerves:  by  which  titillation  the  sense  being  moved, 
and  arteries  distended,  or  pulled,  the  spirits  from  thence  move 
and  possess  the  sides,  vaines,  countenance,  eyes.  See  more  in 
Jossius  de  risu  K fletu,  Fives  3 de  Animd.  Tears,  as  Scaligef 
defines,  proceed  from  grief  and  pity,  “ ‘or  from  the  hea:ting  of  a 
moist  brain,  for  a dry  cannot  weep.” 

That  they  see  and  hear  so  many  phanta^mes,  chimeraes, 
noyses,  visions,  &c.  as  Fienus  haih  discoursed  at  large  in  his 
book  of  imagination,  and  ’^Lavater  de  spectris  part.  1.  cap.  2. 
3.  4.  their  corrupt  phantasie  makes  them  see  and  hear  that 
which  indeed  is  neither  heard  nor  seen,  Qui  multumjejiinant^ 
aut  nodes  dacunt  insomnes,  they  that  much  fast,  or  want 
sleep,  as  melancholy  or  sick  men  commonly  do,  see  visions,  or 
such  as  are  weak-sighted,  very  timorous  by  nature,  mad,  dis- 
tracted, or  earnestly  seek.  Sabbii  quod  volant  somniant,  as 
the  saying  is,  they  dream  of  that  they  desire.  Like  Sarmiento 
the  Spaniard,  who  when  he  was  sent  to  discover  the  Streights 
of  Magellan,  and  Confine  places,  by  the  Prorex  of  Peru,  stand- 
ing on  the  top  of  an  Hill,  Amcenissimam  planitiem  despicere 
sibi  visits fiiit,  cedificia  magnifica,  qiiamplurimos  Pagos^  altas 
Titrres,  splendida  Templa,  and  brave  Cities,  built  like  ours 
in  Europe,  not,  saith  mine  ^Author,  that  there  was  any  such 
thing,  but  that  he  was  vanissimus  S(  nimis  credulus^  and  would 
fain  have  had  it  so.  Or  as  f Lod.  Mercatus  proves,  by  reason 
of  inward  vapours,  and  humours  from  bloud,  choler,  &c.  di- 
versly  mixt,  they  apprehend  and  see  outwardly,  as  they  sup- 
pose, divers  images,  which  indeed  are  not.  As  they  that  drink 
wine  think  all  runs  round,  when  it  is  in  their  own  brain;  so  is 
it  with  these  men,  the  fault  and  cause  is  inward,  as  Galen  af- 
firmes,  * mad  men  and  such  as  are  near  death,  quas  extra  st 

«2.  Deoratorc,  quid  ipse  risus,  quo  p.icto  concitatur,  ubi  sit,  &c.  Dia- 
phragma  titillant,  quia  transversum  ct  nervosum,  quia  titillatione  moto  seiisu 
atq;  arteriis  disteiitis,  spiritus  indc  latera,  venas,  os,  oculos  occupant.  ‘Ex 
calcfactione  humidi  ccrcbri:  nam  ex  sicco  lachrymae  non  fluunt.  ^ Res  mi- 
Tandas  imaginanlur  ; ct  puunt  se  vidcre  quae  nec  vident,  nec  audiuiU.  * Lacf. 
lib.  13.  cap.  2.  descript.  Indi*  Occident,  f Lib.  1.  ca.  17.  cap.  de  mel.  ‘ In- 
»ani,  et  qui  morti  vicini  sunt,  res  quas  extra  sc  videre  putant,intra  oculos  habent. 

VoL.  I.  Ff  videre 
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videre  putant  Imagines,  intra  oculos  hahent,  ’tis  in  their 
brain,  which  secmes  to  be  before  them ; the  brain  as  a concave 
glass  reflects  solid  bodies.  Sene  s etiani  decrepiti  cercbmim 
hahent  concavum  Si  aridum,  iit  imaginentur  se  videre  (saith 
Boissardus)  qn^e  non  sunt,  old  men  are  too  frequently  mis- 
taken and  dote  in  like  case : or  as  he  that  looketh  through  a 
piece  of  red  glass,  judgeth  every  thing  he  sees  to  be  red ; cor- 
rupt vapours  mounting  from  the  body  to  the  head,  and  distil- 
ling  again  from  thence  to  the  eyes,  when  they  have  mingled 
themselves  with  the  watery  chrystal  which  receiveth  the  sha-^ 
dowes  of  things  to  be  seen,  make  all  things  appeare  of, the  same 
colour,  w'hich  remains  in  the  humour  that  overspreds  our 
sight,  as  to  melancholy  men  all  is  black,  to  phlegmatick  all 
white,  &c.  Or  else  as  before  the  Organs  coriupt  by  a corrupt 
phantasy,  as  Lemnius 1.  cap.  16.  well  quotes,  “ “cause  a 
great  agitation  of  spirits,  and  humors,  which  wander  to  and 
fro  in  all  the  creeks  of  the  brain,  and  cause  such  apparations 
before  their  eyes.”  One  thinks  he  reads  something  written  in 
the  moon,  as  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  done  of  old,  another 
smels  brimstone,  hears  Cerbenjs  bark  : Orestes  now  mad  sup- 
posed he  saw  the  furies  tormenting  him,  and  his  mother  still 
ready  to  run  upon  him. 

“ O mater  obsecro  noli  me  persequi 
His  furiis,  aspectu  anguineis,  horribilibus, 

Ecce  ecce  me  invadunt,  in  me  jam  ruunt.^^ 

but  Electra  told  him  thus  raving  in  his  mad  fit,  he  saw  no  such 
sights  at  all,  it  was  but  his  erased  imagination. 

“ Quiesce,  quiesce  miser  in  linteis  tuis. 

Non  cernis  etenim  quas  videre  te  putas.” 

So  Pentheus  (in  Bacchis  Euripldis)  saw  two  suns,^  two 
Thebes,  his  brain  alone  was  troubled.  Sicknes  is  an  ordinaric 
cause  of  such  sights.  Cardan  subtil.  S.  Me?is  a^gra  laboribus 
Si  jejiiniis  fracta , facit  eos  videre,  audire,  Sc.  A^nd.  Osi- 
ander  beheld  strange  visions,  and  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  both, 
in  their  sickness,  which  he  relates  de  rerum  varietat.  hb.  8. 
cap.  44.  Albategnlus  that  noble  Arabian,  on  his  death  bed, 
saw  a ship  ascending  and  descending,  which  Fracastorius  re- 
cords of  his  friend  BaptistaTirrianus.  Weak  sight  and  a vaine 
perswasione  withall,  may  effect  as  much,  and  second  causes 
concurring,  as  an  oare  in  water  makes  a refraction,  and  seems 
bigger,  bended  double,  &c.  The  thickness  of  the  aire  may 
cause  such  effects,  or  any  object  not  well  discerned  in  the  dark, 

^ Cap.  10.  i5e  Spirit,  apparitions.  ■ De  occult,  Nat.  miiac. 
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fear  and  phantasie  will  suspect  to  be  a Ghost,  a Devil,  Scq. 
" ^uod  nimis  miser i timent^  hoc  facile  credunt^  we  are  apt  to 
beieeve,  and  mistake  in  such  cases.  Marcellus  Donatus,  lib, 
1.  cap.  J . brings  in  a storie  out  of  Aristotle,  of  one  Antephe- 
ron  which  likely  saw,  wheresoever  he  was,  his  own  image  in 
the  aire,  as  in  a glass.  Vitellio  lib.  \0.  perspect.  hath  such 
another  instance  of  a familiar  acquaintance  of  his,  that  after  the 
want  of  three  or  four  nights  sleep,  as  he  was  riding  by  a river 
side,  saw  another  riding  with  him,  and  using  all  such  gestures 
as  he  did,  but  when  more  light  appeared,  it  vanished.  Ere- 
mites and  Anachorites  have  frequently  such  absurd  visions,  re- 
velations by  reason  of  much  fasting,  and  bad  diet,  many  are 
deceived  by  legerdemain,  as  Scot  hath  well  shewed  in  his 
book  of  the  discovery  of  witchcraft,  and  Cardan  subtil.  18. 
suffices,  perfumes,  sufFumigations,  mixt  candles,  perspective 
glasses,  and  such  naturall  causes,  make  men  look  as  if  they 
were  dead,  or  with  horse-heads,  buls-horns,  and  such  like 
brutish  shapes,  the  room  ful  of  snakes,  adders,  dark,  light, 
green,  red,  of  all  colours,  as  you  may  perceive  in  Baptista 
Porta,  Alexis,  Albertus,  and  others,  Glow-wormes,  Fire- 
diakes,  Meteors,  Ignis  fatuus^  which  Pllnius  lib,  2.  cap.  37. 
cals  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  many  such  that  appear  in  moorish 
grounds,  about  churchyards,  moist  valleys,  or  where  battels 
have  been  fought,  the  causes  of  which  reade  in  Goclenius, 
Velcurius,  Finkius,  &c.  such  fears  are  often  done,  to  frighten 
children  with  squibs,  rotten  wood,  occ.  to  raak  folks  look  as 
if  they  were  dead,  * solito  majores,  bigger,  lesser,  fairer, 
towler,  ut  astantes  sine  capitib us  videantur ; aut  toti  igniti, 
aut  forma  das monum^  accipe  pilos  canis  nigri^  S(c.  saith  Al- 
bertus ; And  so  ’tis  ordiiiarie  to  see  strange  uncouth  sights  by 
Catoptricks  ; who  knows  not  that  if  in  a dark  roome,  the  light 
be  admitted  at  one  only  little  hole,  and  a paper  or  glass  put 
upon  it,  the  sun  shining,  wil  represent  on  the  opposite  wal,  all 
such  objects  as  are  illuminated  by  his  rays  ? with  Concave  and 
Cylinder  glasses,  we  may  reflect  any  shape  of  men,  divels,  =an- 
ticks,  (as  magicians  most  part  do,  to  gull  a siiiy  spectator  in  a 
dark  roonae)  we  will  our  selves,  and  that  hanging  in  the  aire, 
when  ’tis  nothing  but  such  an  horrible  image  as  f 
■monstrates,  placed  in  anoiner  roome.  Roger  Bacon  of  old  is 
>aid  to  have  represented  his  own  image  walking  in  the  aire  by 
this  art,  though  no  such  thing  appear  in  his  perspectives.  But 
’most  part  it  is  in  the  brain  that  deceives  them,  although  I may 

" Seneca.  Quod  inetuunt  nimis,  nnnquam  amovcr'i  posse,  ncc  tolll  putaint. 

* Sanguis  upupac  cum  melle  compositus  ct  centaurea,  &c.  Albertus.  f Lib. 

• . occult,  philos.  imperili  homines  daemomim  et  umbrarum  imagines  videre  se 
►putant.  quum  nihil  sint  aliud,  quam  simulachra  animsc  expertia, 
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not  deny,  but  that  oftentimes  the  devil  deludes  them,  takes  his 
opportunity  to  suggest,  and  represent  vain  objects  to  melan- 
choly meri,  and  such  as  are  ill  affected.  To  these  you  may 
adde  the  knavish  Impostures  of  Juglers,  Exorcists,  Mass- 
Priests,  and  Mountebanks,  of  whom  Roger  Bacon  speaks,  &c. 
de  miraciilis  nafurie  iSf  artis^  cap.  1.  ^They  can  counterfeit 
the  voices  of  all  birds  and  bruit  beasts  almost,  all  tones  and  tunes 
of  men,  and  speak  within  their  throats,  as  if  they  spoke  afar 
off,  that  they  make  their  auditors  beleeve  they  hear  spirits,  and 
are  thence  much  astonished  and  affrighted  with  it.  Besides, 
those  artificial!  devices  to  over-hear  their  confessions,  like  that 
whispering  place  of  Glocester  with  us,  or  like  the  Duke’s  place 
at  Mantua  in  Italy,  wTere  tlie  sound  is  reverberated  by  a con- 
cave wall ; a reason  of  which  Blancanus  in  his  Ecchometria 
gives,  and  mathematically  demonstrates. 

So  that  the  hearing  is  as  frequently  deluded  as  the  sight, 
from  the  same  causes  almost,  as  he  that  hears  bels,  will  make 
them  sound  what  he  list.  “ As  the  fool  thinketh,  so  the  bell 
clinketh.”  Theophilus  in  Galen,  thought  he  heard  musick, 
from  vapours  which  made  his  ears  sound,  &c.  Some  are  de- 
ceived by  Eccho’s,  some  by  roaring  of  waters,  or  concaves  and 
reverberation  of  aire  in  the  ground,  hollow  places  and  wals. 
°At  Cadurcum  in  Aquitany,  words  and  sentences  are  repeated 
by  a strange  Eccho  to  the  full,  or  whatsoever  you  shall  play 
upon  a musicall  instrument,  more  distinctly  and  louder,  then 
they  are  spoken  at  first.  Some  Eccho’s  repeat  a thing  spokai 
seven  times,  as  at  Olympus  in  Macedonia,  as  Pliny  relates, 
lib.  36.  cap.  15.  Some  twelve  times,  as  at  Charenton  a vil- 
lage neere  Paris  in  France.  At  Delphos  in  Greece  heretofore 
was  a miraculous  Eccho,  and  so  in  many  other  places.  Car- 
dan subtil.  1.  18.  hath  wonderfull  stories  of  such  as  have  been 
deluded  by  these  Ecchos.  Blancanus  the  Jesuite  in  his  Eccho- 
metria hath  variety  of  examples,  and  gives  his  reader  ful  satis- 
faction of  all  such  sounds  by  way  of  demonstration,  p At  Bar- 
rey  an  Isle  in  the  Severn  mouth  they  seem  to  hear  a smith’s 
forge:  so  at  Lypara,  and  those  sulphurious  Isles,  and  many 
such  like  which  Olaus  speaks  of  in  the  continent  of  Scandia, 
and  those  Northern  countries.  Cardan  de  reru  var.  I.IS.  c.  84. 
mentloneth  a woman,  that  stil  supposed  she  heard  the  divel  cal 
her,  and  speaking  to  her,  she  was  a painter’s  wife  in  Millan: 

Pythonlfisse  vocum  varictatem  in  ventre  et  guucre  fingentes,  formant  voces 
humanas  a longe  vel  prope,  ijrout  volunt,  ac  si  spiritus  cum  hominc  loquere- 

tur,  et  sohos  brutorum  fingunt,  &c.  Tam  dare  et  articulate  audios  rcpc- 

titum,  ut  pcrfcctior  sit  Ecclio  quam  ipse  di.xcris.  p Blowing  of  bellows,  autf 
knocking  ofhanimers,  if  they  apply  Uieir  car  to  the  cliffe. 

and 
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and  many  such  illusions  and  voices,  which  proceed  most  part 
from  a corrupt  imagination. 

Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  prophesie,  speak  severall 
languages,  talke  of  Astronomy,  and  other  unknown  sciences  to 
them : (of  which  they  have  been  ever  ignorant,)  I have  in 
brief  touched,  only  this  I will  here  adde,  that  Arculanus, 
Bodin.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  daemon,  and  some  others,  ^ hold  as  a ma- 
nifest token  that  such  persons  are  possessed  with  the  divel : so 
doth  ^ Hercules  de  Saxonia,  and  Apponensis,  and  fit  only  to  be 
cured  by  a Priest.  But  ® Guianerius,  ‘ Montaltus,  Pompona- 
tius  of  Padua,  and  Leinnius  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  refer  it  wholly  to 
the  ill  disposition  of  the  “humour,  and  that  out  of  the  authority 
of  Aristotle  prob.  30.  1.  because  such  symptomes  are  cured  by 
purging  ; and  as  by  the  striking  of  a flint  fire  is  inforced,  so  by 
the  vehement  morions  of  spirits,  they  do  elicere  voces  inaudiiasy 
compell  strange  speeches  to  be  spoken  : another  argument  he 
liath  from  Plato’s  reminiscentia^  which  all  out  as  likely  as  that 
w’hich  t Marsilius  Ficinus  speaks  of  his  friend  Pierleonus  ; by 
a divine  kind  of  infusion  he  understood  the  secrets  of  nature, 
and  tenents  of  Grecian  and  Barbarian  philosophers,  before  ever 
he  heard  of,  saw,  or  read  their  works  : but  in  this  I should  rathei 
hold  with  Avicenna  and  his  associats,  that  such  symptomes  pro- 
ceed from  evil  spirits,  which  take  all  opportunities  of  humors 
decayed,  ot  otherwise  to  pervert  the  soul  of  man  ; and  besides, 
the  humour  it  self  is  Balneum  Diabolic  the  devil’s  bath  ; and 
as  Agrippa  proves,  doth  intice  him  to  seize  upon  them. 

SECT.  IV, 


MEMB.  I, 

Prognosticks  of  Melancholy . 

PROGNOSTICKS,  or  signs  of  things  to  come,  are  either 
good  or  bad.  If  this  malady  be  not  hereditary,  and  taken 
at  the  beginning,  there  is  good  hope  of  cure,  recens  curaiionein 
non  habei  dijjicileniy  saith  Avicenna,  1.  3.  Pen.  1.  Tract.  4 c. 
J8.  'I’liat  which  is  with  laughter,  of  all  others  is  most  secure, 
gentle,  and  remiss,  Hercules  de  Saxonia.  “ ''  If  that  evacuation 
of  h^mrods,  or  varices  which  they  call  the  water  between  the 


1 .Mcmb.  1.  Sub.  3.  of  this  partition,  c.ap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis.  ' Signa  d.T- 

monis  nulla  sunt  nisi  quod  loquan'ur  ea  qu?e  ante  ncscicbant,  ut  Teutonicum 
aut  aliud  Idioma,  &c.  * Caj).  12.  tract,  de  mcl.  ‘Tract.  15.  c.  1.  ' Cap 

?.  “ Mira  vis  concitat  humorc?,  aidorq;  vehcincns  mentem  exagitat,  quvin\ 

&c.  j Prxfat.  lamblici  mysicriis.  * Si  melancbolicis  bxmorroidcs  super- 
venerint  varices,  vci  ul  quibusdam  placet,  aqua  inter  cutcin,  solvitur  malum. 
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skin,  shall  happen  to  a melancholy  man,  his  misery  is  ended,” 
Hypocrates^/;Aor.  6.  1 1.  Galen.  1.  6.  demorbisvulgar.com.  8. 
confirmes  the  same  ; and  to  this  Aphorisme  of  Hippocrates,  all 
the  Arabians,  new  and  old  Latines  subscribe ; Montaltus,  c. 
25.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Mercurialis,  Vittorius  Faventinus, 
&c.  Skenkius  1.  j . observat.  med.  c.  de  Mania,  illustrates  this 
Aphorisme,  with  an  example  of  one  Daniel  Federer  a Copper- 
smith that  was  long  melancholy,  and  in  the  end  mad  about  the 
21  yeare  of  his  age,  these  varices  or  water  began  to  arise  in  his 
thighes,  and  he  was  freed  from  his  madness.  Marius  the  Ro- 
man was  so  cured,  some  say,  though  with  great  pain.  Sken- 
kius hath  some  other  instances  of  women  that  have  been  helped 
by  flowing  of  their  moneths,  which  before  were  stopped.  I'hat 
the  opening  of  the  haemrods  will  do  as  much  for  men,  all  phy- 
cians  joyntly  signifie,  so  they  be  voluntary,  some  say,  and  not 
by  compulsion.  All  melancholy  are  better  after  a quartane  ; 
’'Jobertus  saith,  scarce  any  man  hath  that  ague  twice:  But 
whether  it  free  him  from  this  malady,  his  a question  ; for  many 
physicians  ascribe  all  long  agues  for  especiall  causes,  and  a 
quartane  ague  amongst  the  rest.  ^ Bhasis.  cont.  lib.  I.  tract. 
9.  “ M'  hen  melancholy  gets  out  at  the  superfices  of  the  skin, 
or  settles  breaking  out  in  scabs,  leprosie,  morphew,  or  is  pur- 
ged by  stooles,  or  by  the  urine,  or  that  the  spleen  is  enlarged, 
and  those  varices  appeare,  the  disease  is  dissolved.”  Guiane- 
rius,  cap.  5.  tract.  15.  addes  dropsie,  jandise,  dysentery,  le- 
prosie, as  good  signes,  to  these  scabs,  morphewes,  and  breaking 
out,  and  proves  it,  out  of  the  6.  ot  Hippocrates  Aphorismes. 

Evil  prognosticks  on  the  other  part,  inveterata  melancho- 
lia incur  a bilis,  if  it  be  inveterate,  it  is  ^ incurable,  a common 
axiome,  aut  difficulter  curabilis  as  they  say  that  make  the  best, 
hardly  cured.  This  Galen  witnesseth,  1.  3.  de  loc.  affect,  cap. 
6.  ^ be  it  in  whom  it  will,  or  from  what  cause  soever,  it  is 

ever  long,  wayward,  tedious,  and  hard  to  be  cured,  if  once  it  be 
habituated.  As  Lucian  said  of  the  gout,  she  was  “ ' die  queen 
of  diseases,  and  inexorable,”  may  we  say  of  melancholy.  Yet 
Paracelsus  will  have  all  diseases  whatsoever  curable,  and  laughs 
at  them  which  think  otherwise,  as  T.  Erastus  par.  3.  objects 
to  him;  although  m another  place,  hereditary  diseases  he  ac- 
counts incurable,  and  by  no  art  to  be  removed,  ^ Hildesheira 

y Cap.  JO.  de  quartana.  * Cum  sanguis  exit  per  superficiem  & rcsidet  me 
J^cholia  per  scabiejn>  morpheam  nigram,  vel  expurgatur  per  mleriorcs  partes, 
vel  upnam  &c.  nou  erit,  &c.  splen  magmficatur  & varices  apparent.  • t^uU 
jamconversa  in  naturam,  **  In  quocunq;  sit  ^ quacunq;  causa  Hypocon.  prae- 
?ertim,  semper  est  longa,  morosa,  nee  tacile  curari  potest.  •<'  Regina  mor- 
borum  & inexorabilis.  ^ Onme  delirium  quod  oritur  a paucitaic  cerebri  in- 
curabiic,  Hildesheim,  spicel,  2.  de  mania.  , 
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jpicel.  2.  de  mel.  holds  it  less  dangerous  if  only  “ ' imagination 
he  hurt,  and  not  reason,  the  gentlest  is  from  hloud.  Worse 
from  choler  adust^  but  the  worst  of  all  Irom  melancholy  putre- 
fied.” ® Bruell  esteems  hypocondriacall  least  dangerous,  and 
the  other  two  species  (opposite  to  Galen)  hardest  to  be  cured. 
^ The  cure  is  hard  in  man,  but  much  more  difficult  in  women. 
And  both  men  and  women  must  take  notice  of  that  saying  of 
Montanus  ^‘iQ.  pro  Abate  Italo,  “ ‘This  malady  doth 

commonly  accompany  them  to  their  grave ; Physicians  may 
case,  and  it  may  lye  hid  for  a time,  but  they  cannot  quite  cure 
it,  but  it  will  return  again  more  violent  and  sharp  than  at  fipt, 
and  that  upon  every  small  occasion  or  errour  as  in  Mercurie’s 
weather-beaten  statue,  that  was  once  all  over  gilt,  the  open 
parts  were  clean,  yet  there  was  in  f mbriis  aurum,  in  the  chinks 
a remnant  of  gold  ; there  will  be  some  reliques  of  melancholy 
left  in  the  purest  bodies  (if  once  tainted)  not  so  easily  to  be 
rooted  out.  Oftentimes  it  degenerates  into  Epilepsy,  Apop- 
lexy, Convulsions,  and  blindness  : by  the  authority  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen,  ' all  averre,  if  once  it  possesse  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  Frambesarius,  and  Salust.  Salvianus  adds,  if  it  get 
into  the  optick  nerves,  blindness.  Mercurialis  consil.  20.  had 
a woman  to  his  patient,  that  from  melancholy  became  Epilep- 
tick  and  blinde.  If  it  come  from  a cold  cause  or  so  continue 
cold,  or  increase,  Epilepsie  ; Convulsions  follow,  and  blind- 
ness, or  else  in  the  end  they  are  moped,  sottish,  and  in  all  their 
actions,  speeches,  and  gestures,  ridiculous.  “ If  it  come  from 
an  hot  cause,  they  are  more  furious,  and  boisterous,  and  in  con- 
clusion mad.  Calescentem  melanchoUam  scepius  seqmtur 
mania.  ° If  it  heat  and  increase,  that  is  the  common  event, 
per  circuitus^  aut  semper  insanity  he  is  mad  by  fits,  or  al- 
together. For  as  * Sennertiis  contends  out  of  Crato,  there  is 
seminarius  ignis  in  this  humour,  the  very  seeds  of  fire.  If  it 
come  from  melancholy  naturall  adust,  and  in  excess,  they  arc 
often  demoniacall,  Montanus. 

*1  Seldome  this  malady  procures  death,  except  (which  is  the 
greatest,  most  grievous  calamity,  and  the  misery  of  all  miseries) 

* Si  sola  imaginatio  landatur,  it,  non  ratio.  ^ Mala  dTsanguine  fcrvente, 

dcterior  a bile  assata,  pessima  ab  atra  bile  putrefacta.  « Difficilior  cura  ejus 
qu*  fit  vitio  corporis  totius  & cerebri.  Diflicilis  curatn  in  viris,  nuilto  dif- 

ficilior in  fxminis.  'Ad  intcritum  plerumf);  iiomin  s comitatur,  licit  medici 
Icvcnt  plcrumq,  tamen  non  tollunt  unquam,  sed  recidet  acerbior  quam  antca 
minima  occasione,  aut  errorc.  *^Periculum  est  nc  dcgencrerct  in  Epilep- 
siam,  Apoplexiam,  Convulsionein,  caecitatcin.  ' Monial.  c.  2j.  Laurenlius. 
Nir.  Piso.  " Her.  de  Saxonia,  Aristotle,  Capivaccius.  " Faycnt.  Humor 
frigidus  sola  delirii  causa,  furoris  vero  humor  calidus.  ® Heurnius  cals  mad- 
ness sobolem  mclancholiae.  p Alexander  1,  1.  c.  18.  ♦Lib.  1.  part.  2.  c. 
U.  1 ftlontalt.  c.  15.  Raro  mors  aut  nunquam,  nisi  sibi  ipsis  inferaut. 
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they  make  away  tliemselvs,  which  is  a frequent  thing,  and  fa- 
miliar amongst  them.  ’Tis  Hippocrates  observation,  Galen’s 
sentence,  Etsi  mortem  timent^  tamen  plerumque  sibi  ipsis 
mortem  conscisciint,  1.  3.  de  locis  offec.  cap.  7.  The  doom 
of  all  physicians.  ’Tis  "Rabbi  Moses  Aphorisme,  the  prog- 
nosticon  of  Avicenna,  Rhasis,  ^tius,  Gordonius,  Valescus, 
Altomarus,  Salust.  Salvianus,  Capivaccius,  Mercatus,  Hercules 
de  Saxonia,  Piso,  Biuel,  Fuchsius,  all,  &c. 

' Et  sffipe  usq ; adeo  mortis  formidine  vi'tae, 

Percipit  infelix  odium  lucisq;  videndae, 

Ut  sibi  consciscat  raasrenti  pectore  lethum.” 

And  so  far  forth  death’s  terror  doth  affright. 

He  makes  away  himself,  and  hates  the  light : 

To  make  an  end  of  fear  and  grief  of  heart. 

He  voluntary  dies  to  ease  his  smart. 

In  such  sort  doth  the  torture  and  extremity  of  his  misery  tor- 
ment him,  that  he  can  take  no  pleasure  in  his  life,  but  is  in  a 
manner  inforced  to  offer  violence  unto  himself,  to  be  freed  from 
his  present  insufferable  pains.  So  some  (saith  “ Fracastorius) 
“ in  fury,  but  most  in  despair,  sorrow,  fear,  and  out  of  the  an- 
guish and  vexation  of  their  souls,  offer  violence  to  themselves  : 
for  their  life  is  unhappy  and  miserable.  They  can  take  no  rest 
in  the  night,  nor  sleep,  or  if  they  do  slumber,  fearful  dreames 
astonish  them.”  In  the  day  time  they  are  affrighted  still  by 
some  terrible  object,  and  torn  in  pieces  with  suspition,  fear, 
sorrow,  discontents,  cares,  shame,  anguish,  &c.  as  so  many  wild 
horses,  that  they  cannot  be  quiet  an  hour,  a minute  of  time, 
but  even  against  their  wils  they  are  intent,  and  still  thinking  of 
it,  they  cannot  forget  it,  it  grindes  their  souls  day  and  night, 
they  are  perpetually  tormented,  a burden  to  themselves,  as  Job 
was,  they  can  neither  eat,  drink  or  sleep.  Psal.  107.  18.  “Their 
soul  abhorreth  all  meat,  and  they  are  brought  to  death’s  door, 
^ |reipg  bound  in  misery  and  iron:”  they  '>  curse  their  stars  with 
Job,  =*  and  day  of  their  birth,  and  wish  for  death  for  as  Pi- 
neda and  most  interpreters  hold.  Job  was  even  melancholy  to 
despair,  and  almost  * madncvsse  it  self ; they  murmur  many 
times  against  the  world,  frinds,  allies,  all  mankinde,  even  against 
God  himself  in  the  bitternesse  of  their  passion,  “ vivere  jwlunf^ 
movi  nescixcnt,  live  they  will  not,  die  they  cannot.  And  in 

L,ib.  dc  Insan.  Fabio  Calico  Interprcte.  ‘Nonqlli  viplentas  manus  sibi  infe- 
Tupt.  ' I<ucret.  1.  3.  >*  Lib.  2.  de  intcll.  saepe  mortem  sibi  consciscunt 

ob  timorem  & tristitiam  txdio  vitae  affecli  ob  furorem  .V  desperationcm.  Fy 
enim  inl'era  Ergo  sic  perpetuo  alilictati  vitam  od  erunt,  sc  jirsecipitant,  his 
poajis  carilt]ri  aut  interficiunt  se,  aut  tale  quid  commidunt.  * Psal.  107.  10. 
y [ob  33,  ^ Job  6.  d.  *yi  doipris  & tristitia?  ad  iusaniam  pcne  redaptus. 

^ Seneca. 
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the  midst  of  these  squalid,  ugly,  and  such  irkesome  dayes,  they 
seek  at  last,  finding  no  comfort,  ^ no  remedy  in  this  wretched 
life,  to  be  eased  of  all  by  death.  Omnia  appeiunt  boniiniy 
All  creatures  seek  the  best,  and  for  their  good  as  they  hope, 
suh  specie  in  shew  at  least,  vel  quia  mori  pulchrivm  putant 
(saith  Hippocrates)  vel  quia  putant  inde  se  majorihiis  mails 
iiberan\  to  be  freed  as  they  wish.  I'hough  many  times,  as 
./Esop’s  fishes,  they  leap  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  it 
self,  yet  they  hoj)e  to  be  eased  by  his  meanes  ; and  therefore 
(saith  Felix  Platerus)  “ after  many  tedious  dayes  at  last,  either 
by  drowning,  hanging,  or  some  such  feaifull  end,”  they  preci- 
piti  :te,  or  make  away  themselves  : “ many  lamentable  examples 
are  daily  seen  amongst  us  alius  aiite  fores  se  laqueo  suspen- 
dity  (as  Seneca  notes)  alius  se  priecipitavit  d iecto^  ne  domi~ 
num  stomachantem  audirety  alius  ne  reduccretur  d fuga fer- 

rum  redegit  in  viscera,  so  many  causes  there  are His  a~ 

snor  exitio  est,  furor  his love,  grief,  anger,  madness,  and 

shame,  &c.  ’Tis  a common  calamity,  ' a fatal  end  to  this  dis- 
ease, they  are  condemned  to  a violent  death,  by  a jury  of  Phy- 
sicians, furiously  disposed,  carried  headlong  by  their  tyran- 
nizing w’ils,  inforced  by  miseries,  and  there  remains  no  more 
to  such  persons,  if  that  heavenly  Physician,  by  his  assisting 
grace  and  mercy  alone  do  not  prevent,  (for  no  humane  perswa- 
sion,  or  art  can  help)  but  to  be  their  own  butchers,  and  exe- 
cute themselves.  Socrates  his  cicuta,  Lucrctia’s  dagger,  Ti- 
mon’s  halter  are  yet  to  be  had  ; Cato’s  knife,  and  Nero’s  sword 
are  left  behinde  them,  as  so  many  fatal  1 engines,  bequeathed 
to  posterity,  and  will  be  used  to  the  world’s  end,  by  such  distres- 
sed souls  : so  intolerable,  unsufFerable,  grievous  and  violent  is 
the  irpain,  ^so  unspeakable,  and  continuate.  One  day  of  grief 
is  an  hundred  years,  as  Cardan  observes  : ’Tis  carnijicina  ho- 
imnum,  angor  animi,  as  well  saith  Arereus,  a plague  of  the 
soul,  the  cramp  and  convulsion  of  the  soul,  an  Epitome  of  hell ; 
and  if  there  be  an  hell  upon  earth,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a melan- 
choly man’s  heart. 

For  that  deep  torture  may  be  call’d  an  hell, 

When  more  is  felt,  then  one  hath  power  to  tell. 

Yea,  that  which  scoffing  I.ucian  said  of  the  Gout  in  jest,  I may 
truly  affirm  of  melanclioly  in  earnest. 

In  salmis  sunz  clcspcrationc  propomint  sibi  mortis  dcsiderium,  Oct.  Herat. 
1.  '2.  c.  3.  ' J/ib.  dc  insania.  Sic  sic  juvat  ire  per  umbras.  "^Cap.  3.  dc 

mentis  alienat.  m:Esti  degunt,  dum  tandem  mortem  ijuam  timent,  suspendio  aut 
suhmcrsior.c,  aut  alitjua  alia  vi,  ut  multa  tristia  cxempla  vidimus;  ' Arcula- 
nus  in  9.  Rliasis.  ( . lf>.  cavendum  ne  c\  alto  se  I'lrvcipitcnt  aut  ali.as  hvdant, 
O omnium  opinionibus  incogitabile  malum.  Lucian.  Mortesq;mille,  milledum 
Viyit  iieces  gcrit,  ]>eiitq,  Heinsius  Austriatfl 
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**  D triste  nomen  ! o diis  odibile 
* Melancholia  lacryniosa,  Cocyti  filla, 

Tu  Tartar!  specabus  opacis  edita 
Erinnys,  utero  quaui  Masgera  suo  tulitj 
Et  ab  uberibus  aluit,  caique  parvulae 
Amarulentum  in  os  lac  Alecto  dedit, 

Omnes  abominabilem  te  dasmones 
Produxere  in  lucem,  exitio  mortalium. 

IMon  Jupiter  feiit  tale  telum  fulminis. 

Non  ulla  sic  procella  saevit  aequoris. 

Non  impetuosi  tanta  vis  estturbinis. 

An  asperos  sustineo  raorsus  Cerberi  ? 

Num  virus  Ecbidnae  membra  raea  depascitur  ? 

Aut  tunica  sanie  tincta  Nessi  sanguinis? 

Illacrymabile  &:  immedicabile  malum  hoc/’ 

O sad  and  odious  name  ! a name  so  fell. 

Is  this  of  melancholy,  brat  of  hell. 

There  born  in  hellish  darkness  doth  it  dwel. 

The  Furies  brought  it  up,  Megera’s  teat, 

Alecto  gave  it  bitter  milk  to  eat. 

And  all  conspir’d  a bane  to  mortall  men. 

To  bring  this  devil  out  of  that  black  den. 

Jit paulo  Jupiter’s  thunderbolt,  not  storm  at  sea, 
jiost,  vvhirl-vvinde  doth  our  hearts  so  much  dismay. 

What  ? am  I bit  by  that  fierce  Cerberus  ? 

Or  stung  by  f serpent  so  pestiferous  ? 

Or  put.  on  shirt  that’s  dipt  in  Nessus  bloud  ? 

My  pain’s  past  cure ; Physic  can  do  no  good; 

No  torture  of  body  like  unto  it,  Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni 
majus  tormentum^  no  strappado’s,  hot  irons,  Phalaris’  bulls, 

E Nec  ira  deum  tantum,  nec  tela,  nec  hostis, 

Quantum  sola  noces  animis  illapsa,” 

Jove’s  wrath,  nor  devils  can 

Do  so  much  harm  to  th’  Soul  of  man. 

All  fears,  griefs,  suspicions,  discontents,  imbonities,  insuavities 
are  swallowed  up,  and  drowned  in  this  Fiuripus,  this  Irish  sea, 
this  Ocean  of  misery,  as  so  many  smal  brooks  ; tis  coagiduiit 
Qinnium  ^rumnarum  : which  ^ Ammianus  applied  to  his  di- 
stressed Palladius.  I say  of  our  Melancholy  man,  he  is  the 
cream  of  humane  adversity,  the  'quintessence,  and  upshot; 
all  other  diseases  whatsoever,  are  but  flea-bitings  to  melancholy 

^Regina  morborum  cui  famulantur  omnes  & obedlunt.  Cardan. 
quis  intus  Scorpio,  Src.  Seneca  Act.  4.  Here.  O Et.  e Silius  Italicus.  ’ • 
29.  ' Hie  omnis  imbonitas  insuavitas  cousistit,  ut  TcrtuU.am  verbis  utar, 

orat.  ad.  martyr...  , 
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n extent : ’Tis  the  pith  of  them  all,  f Hospitiuin  est  calami-^ 
■:atis;  qmd  verbis  opiis'est  f 

Quamcanq ; malani  rem  quaerls,  illic  reperles 

What  need  more  words  ? ’tis  calamities  Inn> 

Where  seek  for  any  mischief,  ’tis  within ; 

ind  a melancholy  man  is  that  true  Prometheus,  which  is  bound 
to  Caucasus  ; the  true  Titius,  whose  bowels  are  still  by  a vul- 
aire  devouied  (as  Poets  fain)  for  so  doth  ^ Lilius  Geraldus  in- 
Lierpret  it,  of  anxieties,  and  those  griping  cares,  and  so  ought 
; t to  be  understood.  In  all  other  maladies,  we  seek  tor  help,  if 
i leg  or  an  arm  ake,  through  any  distemperature  or  wound,  or 
:hat  we  have  an  ordinary  disease,  above  all  things  wdiatsoever, 
we  desire  help  and  health,  a present  recovery,  if  by  any  means 
'D0ssi‘de  it  may  be  procured : we  will  freely  part  with  all  our  other 
'•"ortunes,  substance,  endure  any  misery,  drink  bitter  potions,  swal- 
low thore  distastful  pils,  suffer  our  joynts  to  be  seared,  to  be  cut 
off,  any  thing  for  future  health  ; so  sweet,  so  dear,  so  precious 
above  all  other  things  in  this  world  is  life  : ’tis  that  we  chiefly 
llesire,  long  life  and  happy  days,  mult  os  da  Jupiter  annoSy 

increase  of  years  all  men  wish  ; but  to  a melanclioly  man,  no- 
i hlng  so  tedious,  nothing  so  odious ; that  which  they  so  care- 
r'ully  seek  to  preserve  ‘he  abhors,  he  alone;  so  intolerable  are 
Ills  pains;  some  make  a question,  graviores  morbi  corporis 
\m  animiy  whether  the  diseases  of  the  body  or  mind  be  more 
[grievous,  but  there  is  no  comparison,  no  doubt  to  be  made  of 
:t,  muLtd  enim  s^evior  longeq  ; est  atrocior  animi,  qiidm  cor- 
noris  cruciatus  {Lem.  1.  1.  c.  12.)  the  diseases  of  the  mind  are 
: 'ar  more  grievous. — Totum  hie  pro  vulnere  corpus,  body  and 
ioul  is  misafifected  here,  but  the  soul  especially.  So  Cardan 
•cstifies  (le  rerum  var.  li  b.  8.  40.  Maximus  I'yrius  a Plato - 
laist  and  Plutarch  have  made  just  volumes  to  prove  it.  " Dies 
idimit  agritudinem  ho  minibus,  in  other  diseases  there  is  some 
tope  likely,  but  these  unhappy  men  are  born  to  misery,  past  all 
tope  of  recovery,  incurably  sick,  the  longer  they  live  the  worse 
hey  are,  and  death  alone  must  ease  them. 

Another  doubt  is  made  by  some  Philosophers,  whether  it  be 
awful  for  a man  in  such  extremity  of  pain  and  grief,  to  make 
iway  himself:  and  how  these  men  tliat  so  do,  arc  to  be  cen- 
jured.  d’he  Platonists  approve  of  it,  tliat  it  is  lawful  in  such 
;ascs,  and  upon  a necessity  ; Plotinus  /.  de  beaiitud.  c.  7, 
ind  Socrates  himself  defends  it,  in  Plato’s  Phasdon,  “ If  any 

f r^lautus.  Vit.  Herculis.  Pcrsiii ; ' Quid  est  miscrius  in  viia, 

ivam  vcHiv  moii  ? Toni-  LibcUo,  an  t;ra\  iorcs^xissiom's, 

Tfcr, 
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man  labor  of  an  incurable  disease,  he  may  dispatch  himself,  if 
it  be  to  his  good.”  Epicurus  and  his  followers,  the  Cynicks 
and  Stoicks  in  general  affirm  it,  Epictetus  and  ° Seneca  amongst 
the  rest,  quamcunq;  veram  esse  viam  ad  liberiatem,  any  way 
is  allowable,  that  leads  to  liberty,  “ * let  us  give  God  thanks, 
that  no  man  is  compelled  to  live  against  his  wdll f quid  ad 
hominem  claustra,  career,  cusiedia.  ? liberum  ostium  habet, 
death  is  always  ready  and  at  hand.  Vides  ilium  pr^cipitem 
locum,  illud  Jlumen,  Dost  thou  see  that  steep  place,  that  river, 
that  pit,  that  tree,  there’s  liberty  at  hand,  effugia  serviiutis 
Sa  doloris  sunt,  as  that  Laconian  lad  cast  himself  headlong 
fno7i  serviam  aiehat  puerj  to  be  freed  of  his  rhiseiy;  livery 
vein  in  thy  body,  if  these  be  nimis  operosi  exitus,  wil  set  thee 
free,  quid  tua  refert  finem  facias  an  accipias  ? there’s  no 
necessity  for  a man  to  live  in  misery.  Malum  est  necessitaii 
vivere  ; sed  in  necessitate  vivere,  necessitas  nulla  est.  lg~ 
iiavus  qui  sine  causa  moritur,  K siultus  qui  cum  dolore  xixit. 
Idem  epi.  58.  Wherefore  hath  our  Mother  the  earth  brought 
cut  poysons,  saith  X Pliny,  in  so  great  a quantity,  but  that  men- 
in  distress  might  make  away  themselves  ? which  Kings  of  old 
had  ever  in  a readiness,  dd  incer/a  fortune  'venenum  sub  cus- 
tode  promptum,  Livy  woites,  and  Executioners  always  at 
hand.  Speusippes  being  sick  was  met  by  Diogenes,  and  carried 
on  his  slaves  shoulders,  be  made  his  moan  to  the  Philosopher; 
but  I pitty  thee  not  quoth  Diogenes,  qui  cum  talis  vivcre  sus' 
tines,  thou  maist  be  freed  when  thou  wilt,  meaning  by  death. 
ji|  Seneca  therefore  commends  Cato,  Dido,  and  Lucretia,  for 
their  generous  courage  in  so  doieg,  and  others  that  voluntarily 
die,  to  avoid  a greater  mischief,  to  free  themselves  from  misery, 
to  save  their  honor,  or  vindicate  their  good  name,  as  Cleopatra 
did,  as  Sophonisba,  Syphax  wdfe  did,  Hannibal  did,  as  Junius 
Brutus,  as  Vibius  Virius,  and  those  Campanian  Senators  in 
Livy  f Dec.  3.  lib.  6.J  to  escape  the  Roman  tyranny,  thatpoy- 
soned  themselves-  'Lhemistocles  drank  Bulls  bloud,  rather 
then  he  would  fight  against  his  Countrey,  and  Demosthenes 
■chose  rather  to  drink  poyson,  Publius  Crassi  finis,  Censorius 
and  Plancus,  those  hcroicall  Romans  to  make  away  themselves, 
then  to  fall  into  their  enemies  hands.  How  many  myriads  be- 
sides in  all  ages  might  I remember,  qui  sibi  lethum  Jnsontes 
pepercre  maim,  &c.  Rhasis  in  the  Macchabees  is  magnified 
for  it,  Sampson’s  death  approved.  So  did  Saul  and  Jonas  sin, 

» Patet  exitus ; si  pugnare  non  vuliis,  licet  fugcre ; quis  vos  tenet  invi- 
tes? De  provid.  cap.  8.  Agamus  Deo  graiias,  quod  nemo  invitus  in 

vita  teneri  potest.  -I-Epist.  26.  Scncra  & dc  sacra.  2,  cap.  15.  & Epist. 

70.  & 12.  :J;  Lib.  2.  ctjji.  83.  Terra  mater  nos;ri  miseria.  jj  Epist.  2-1.  'll- 

#2-  ' Mac.  M.  -t2.  , 
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and  many  worthy  men  and  women,  quorum  memoTia  celehra- 
tur  in  Ecclesia,  saith  * I.eminchus,  for  killing  themselves  to 
save  their  Chastity  and  honour,  when  Rome  was  taken,  as 
Austin  instances,  1.  1.  de  Civit,  Dei,  cap.  16.  Jerom  vincli- 
cateth  the  same  in  lonam  Ambrose,  1.  3.  de  mrginitate 
commendeth  Pelagia  for  so  doing.  Eusebius,  lib.  8.  cap.  15.^ 
admires  a Roinane  Matron  for  the  same  fact  to  save  her  self 
trom  the  lust  of  Maxentius  the  Tyrant.  Adelhelmus,  Abbot 
of  Malmesbury  cals  them  Bcatas  virgmes  qiue  sic,  &c.  1 itus 
Pomponius  Atticus,  that  wise,  discreet,  renowned  Romane  Se- 
nator, Tully’s  dear  friend,  when  he  had  been  long  sick,  as  he 
supposed  of  an  incurable  disease,  vitamque  producer et  ad  au- 
gendos  dolorcs,  sine  spe  salutis,  was  resolved  voluntarily  by 
famine  to  dispatch  himself  to  be  rid  of  his  pain ; and  when  as 
Agrippa,  and  the  rest  of  his  weeping  friends  earnestly  besought 
him,  osciilantcs  obsecrarent  ne  id  quod  natur  a eager  et,  ipse 
acceleraret,  not  to  offer  violence  to  himself,  with  a setled  re- 
solution he  desired  again  they  would  approve  of  his  good  intent, 
and  not  seek  to  dehort  him  trom  it And  so  constantly  died, 
precesque  eorum  taciturnd  sua  ohstinatione  depressit.  Even 
so  did  Corelliiis  Rufus  another  grave  Senator,  by  the  relation 
of  Plinius  Secundus,  epist.  lib.  1.  epist.  12.  famish  himself  to 
death  ; pedibus  correpies  cu?n  incredibiles  criiciaius  ^ mdig- 
vissima  tormenta  pateretur,  a cibis  omnino  abstinmt;  nei- 
ther he  nor  Hispilla  his  wife  could  divert  him,  but  dcsiinatus 
mori  obstinate  magis,  <kc.  die  he  would,  and  die  he  did.  So  did 
Lycurgus,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  Empedocles,  with 
myriads,  &c.  In  wars  for  a man  to  run  rashly  upon  imminent 
danger,  and  present  death,  is  accounted  valor  and  magnani- 
mity, f to  be  the  cause  of  his  own,  and  many  a thousand’s  ruin 
besides,  to  commit  wilful  murlher  in  a manner,  of  himself  and 
others,  is  a glorious  thing,  and  he  shall  be  crowned  for  it.  The 
p Massegatse  in  former  times,  f Barblccians,  and  I know  not 
what  nations  besides,  did  stifle  rheir  old  men,  after  70.  years, 
to  free  them  from  those  grievances  Incident  to  that  age.  So 
did  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Choa,  because  their  air 
was  pure  and  good,  and  the  people  generally  long  lived,  ante- 
tertebant  faium  suum,  priusquam  manci forent , aut  irnbc- 
cillitas  accederet,  papaverc  vel  cicuta,  with  Poppy  or  Hem- 
lock they  prevented  death.  Sir  'f  homas  Moore  in  his  Utopia 
commends  voluntary  death,  if  he  be  sibi  aut  aliis  niolestus, 
troublesome  to  himself  or  others,  (“  ' especially  if  to  live  be  a 

♦ Vindicatio  Apoc.  lib.  f As  amongst  Turks  and  others.  . ’ Bohemus 

dc  moribus  gent.  J ^Tllian.  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  omnes  'TO.  annum  egressus  Jiucrli- 
cium.  f Lib.  '2.  PrKseitim  quum  tormentum  ci  vita  sit,  bona  spe  fretus,  acerba 
▼ill  velut  a carcerc  se  eximat,  vcl  ab  aliis  cxiiiu  sua  voluntatc  patiatur. 

torment 
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torment  to  him)  let  him  free  himself  with  his  own  hands  from 
this  tedious  lile,  as  from  a prison,  or  suiFer  himself  to  be  freed 
by  others.”  ' And  ’tis  the  same  tenent  which  Laertius  relates 
of  Zeno,  of  old,  Juste  sapiens  sibi  mortem  consciscit,  si  in 
, acerhis  dolorihus  versetui%  membrorum  mutilatione  aut  mor- 
bis  cegre  ciirandis,  and  which  Plato  9.  de  approves,  if 

old  age,  poverty,  ignominy,  &c.  oppress,  and  which  Fabius 
expresseth  in  effect  (Prffat.  1.  Institut.)  Nemo  nisi  sud 
culpa  dill  dolet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  China  (saith  Mar. 
Riccius  the  Jesuit)  “ ‘if  they  he  in  despair  of  better  fortunes,  or 
tyred  and  tortured  with  misery,  to  bereave  themselves  of  life, 
and  many  times,  to  spite  their  enemies  the  more,  to  hang  at 
their  door.”  Tacitus  the  historian,  Plutarch  the  Philosopher, 
much  approve  a voluntary  departure,  and  Aust.  de  cixi.  Dei. 

L 1 , c.  29.  defends  a violent  death,  so  that  It  be  undertaken  in  ' 
a good  cause,  nemo  sic  mortuus,  qui  non  fiierat  aliquamb 
vioriturus ; quid  autem  interest^  quo  mortis  genere  vita  ista 
finiatiu\  qiiando  ille  cui  finitur^  iterum  moi'i  non  cogitur  ? 
^c.  no  man  so  voluntarily  dies,  but  volens  nolens,  he  must  die 
at  last,  and  our  life  is  subject  to  innumerable  casualties,  who 
knows  when  they  may  happen,  utrum  satius  est  unam  perpeU 
moriendo,  an  omnes  timere  vivendo,  “ rather  suffer  one,  than 
fear  all.  “ Death  Is  better  than  a bitter  life,”  Eccl.  30/17. 

^ And  a harder  choise  to  live  in  fear,  than  by  once  dying,  to  be 
freed  from  all.  Theombrotus  Ambraciotes  perswaded  I know 
not  how  many  hundreds  of  his  auditors,  by  a luculent  oration 
he  made  of  the  miseries  of  this,  and  happiness  of  that  other  life, 
to  precipitate  themselves.  And  having  read  Plato’s  divine 
tract  de  anima,  for  example’s  sake  led  the  way  first.  That.neat 
Epigram  of  Calimachus  will  tell  you  as  much, 

Jamque  vale  Soli  cum  dicerel  Ambrociotes, 

In  Stygios  fertur  desiluisse  lacus, 

Morte  nihil  dignum  passus:  sed  forte  Platonis 

Divini  eximum  de  nece  legit  opus.” 

^ Calenus  and  his  Indians,  hated  of  old  to  die  a natural  death; 
the  CIrcumcellians  and  Donatists,  loathing  life,  compelled 
others  to  make  them  away,  with  many  such : ^ but  these  are 

‘ Nam  quis  amphoram  exsiccans  foeccm  exorheret  (Seneca  epist.  58.)  qviiS  in 
pcenas  ct  risum  vivcrct } stulti  est  m.anere  in  vita  cum  sit  miser.  * Expedit, 
adSinasl.  1.  c.  P.  Vel  bonorum  desperatione,  vel  maloriim  perpessione  Iracii 
ct  fagitati,  vel  manus  violentas  sibi  infenint  vel.  ut  inimicis  suis  asgre  faci.ant. 
&c.  '•  So  d'd  Anthony,  Galba,  Vitellius,  Olho,  Aristotle  hintSell,  &c.  A.u-V 

in  despair  ; Clcopalra  to  save  her  honour.  * Inertiiis  deligitur  diu  yivcrc 

quam  in  timore  tot  raorborum  scmcl  moriendo,  nullum  doincepS  lormidare. 

V Curtins  1.  K).  * Laqueus  praccisus,- cont.  1.  1.  5.  qu.dam  naufragio  fat'.o, 

ainissis'  tribus  liberis,  ct  uxore,  suspendit  sc  ; prtecidit  illi  quid-am  exprxtcreun- 
tibiis  larpicum  ; A l.berato  reus  fit  malcficii.  Seneca. 
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false  and  Pagan  positions,  prophane  Stoical  Paradoxes,,  wicked 
examples,  it  boots  not  what  Heathen  Philosophers  determine  in 
this  kind,  they  are  impious,  abominable,  and  upon  a wrong 
ground.  “ No  evil  is  to  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it 
reclawat  Christas,  reclamat  Scriptiira,  God,  and  all  good 
men  are  * against  it : He  that  stabs  another  can  kill  his  body  ; 
but  he  that  stabs  himself,  kils  his  own  Soul.  ^ Male  mere- 
tar,  dat.  mendico,  quod  edat;  nam  &(  illud  quod  dat, 
peril;  is  illi  prodiicit  •vitavi  ad  miseriam:  he  that  gives  a 
begger  an  almes  (as  that  Comical  Poet  said)  doth  ill,  because 
he  (loth  but  prolong  his  miseries.  But  Lactantius  /.  6.  c.  7. 
de  vero  cultu,  cals  it  a detestable  opinion,  and  fully  confutes  it, 
lih.  3.  de  sap.  cap.  18.  and  S.  Austin,  ep.  52.  ad  Macedonium, 
cap.  ad  Dulcitium  Tribunimi : so'doth  Hierom  to  Mar- 
, cella  of  Blesilla’s  death,  Non  recipio  tales  animas  ike.  he  cals 
such  men  martyres  siidUe  Philosophise : so  doth  Cyprian 
de  duplici  marty  rio;  Si  quisiemoriantur,  aut  infirmitas,  aut 
ambitio,  aut  dementia  cogit  eos  : ’tis  meer  madness  so  to  do, 
\ furor  est  ne  moriare  mori.  To  this  effect  writes  Arist.  3. 
Ethic.  Lipsius  Alamuluc.  ad  Stoicam  Philosophuem  lib.  3. 
disseriat.  23.  but  it  needs  no  confutation.  This  only  let  me 
add,  that  in  some  cases,  those  ^ hard  censures  of  such  as  offer 
violence  to  their  own  persons,  or  in  some  desperate  fit  to 
others,  which  sometimes  they  do,  by  stabbing,  slashing,  &c. 
are  to  be  mitigated,  as  in  such  as  are  mad,  beside  themselves 
for  the  time,  or  found  to  have  been  long  melancholy,  and  that 
in  extremity,  they  know  not  what  they  do,  deprived  of  reason, 
judgement,  all,  as  a ship  that  is  void  of  a Pilot,  must  needs 
impinge  upon  the  next  rock  or  sands,  and  suffer  shipwrack. 
* P.  Forestus  hath  a story  of  two  melancholy  brethren,  that 
made  away  themselves,  and  for  so  foul  a fact,  were  accordingly 
censured,  to  be  infamously  buried,  as  in  such  cases  they  use : 
to  terrifie  others,  as  it  did  the  Milesian  Virgins  of  old ; but 
upon  farther  examination  of  their  misery  and  madness,  the 
censure  was  ' revoked,  and  they  were  solemnly  interred,  as  Saul 
was  by  David,  2 Sam.  2.  4.  and  Seneca  well  adviseth,  Irascere 
interfectori,  sed  miserere  interfecli ; be  justly  offended  with 

* See  Lipsius  Manuduc.  ad  Stoicam  philosophiam  lib.  3.  dissert.  22.  D.  Kings 
14.  Lcci.  on  Jonas.  D,  Abbot’s  6.  Lcct.  on  the  same  Prophet.  * Plautus. 

+ Martial.  *>  As  to  be  buried  out  ol  Christian  burial  with  a stake.  Idem.  Plato 
y.  de  legibus,  vult  separatim  sepeliri,  qui  sibi  ipsis  mortem  consciscunt,  kc. 
lose  Uieir  goods,  &c.  = Navis  destituta  nauclero,  in  lerribilem  aliquem  sco- 

pulum  impingit.  **  Observat.  ' Seneca  tract.  1.  1.  8.  c.  4.  Lex,  Homicida 
in  sc  inscpultus  abjiciatur,  rontradicitur;  Lo  quod  alferrc  sibi  manus  coactus  sit 
i^tdu.s  malis ; summam  inlalicitatem  suam  in  lioc  removit,  quod  cxistimabat 
liceic  tniscro  moii. 
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him  as  he  was  a murderer,  but  pity  him  now  as  a dead  man. 
Thus  of  their  goods  and  bodies,  we  can  dispose;  hut  what 
shall  become  of  their  Souls,  God  alone  can  tell ; his  mercy 
come:  inter  poniem  fontem^  inter  gladium  jugu- 
lum,  betwixt  the  bridge  and  the  brook,  the  knife  and  the 
throat.  2uod  cuiquam  contigit^  ciiivis  potest : Who  knows 
how  he  may  be  tempted  ? It  is  his  case,  it  may  be  thine : 
^'2.U(E  sua  SOTS  hodie  est,  eras  fore  vestra  potest.  We  ought 
not  to  be  so  rash  and  rigorous  in  our  censures,  as  some  are  ; 
charity  will  judge  and  hope  the  best.;  God  be  merciful  unto  us 
all. 


# Buchanan.  Eleg.  life. 
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fSect.  1. 
Gene- 
rali to 
all, 
which 
con- 
tains 


or 


Unlawful  •< 
means 
forbid- 
den. 


or 


Lawfull 
means, 
which  are 


■ Mem. 

1.  From  the  Divel,  Magicians,  Witches,  &c, 
by  charmes,  spels,  incantations,  Images,  &Ci 
Quest.  1.  Whether  they  can  cure  this,  or 
other  such  like  diseases } 

Quest.  2.  Whether  if  they  can  so  cure,  it 
be  lawfull  to  seek  to  them  for  help  ? 

''2.  Immediately  from  God,  a Jove pindjiiu,  by 
]>rayer,  &c. 

3.  Quest.  I . Whether  Saints  and  their  Reliques 

can  help  this  infirmity  ? 

Quest.  2.  Whether  it  be  lawfull  in  this  case 
to  sue  to  them  for  aide  ? 

'' Sub  sect. 

1.  Physician,  in  whom  is  required 
science,  confidence,  honesty,  &c. 

2.  Patient,  in  whom  is  required 
obedience,  constancy,  willing- 
ness, patience,  confidence,  boun  - 
ty,  &c.  not  to  practise  on  him- 
self. 

3. Physickc,  r^'seteticall  T 
which  Pharmaceuticall  Q 


or 

4.  Mcdi- 

atly  by 

Nature, 

which 

concerns 

and 

works  by 


consists 

of 


v.Cl)irurgicall  H 
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rDiet  rec- 
tified. 

1 . Memb. 


T Scct.  2. 
Diaetetical, 
which  con- 
sists in  re- 
forming 
tliose  six 
fion  natural 
things,  as  in 


Matter  ic 
quality. 

1 . Subs. 


Fish 


3.  Aire  rec- 
tified, with  a 
Digression 
of  the  Aire. 


I 

■! 


Memb.  6. 

Passions 

and  per- 

txii‘bations 

of  the 

minde 

rectified 


'Such  meats  as  are  easie  of  digestion,  well 
dressed,  hot,  sod,  &c.  young,  moist,  of 
good  nourishment.  Sec. 

Bread  of  pure  wheat,  well  baked. 

Water  deer  from  the  fountain. 

Wine  and  drink  not  too  strong,  &c. 

Mountain  birds,  parlridg,  phe- 

Flesh  ^ quails.  Sec. 

”^Hen,  capon,  mutton,  vealc, 
kid,  rabbit,  &c. 

That  live  in  gravelly  waters,  as 
pike,  pearch,  trowt,  Sea- 
^ fish,  solid,  white,  &c. 

( Borage,bugloss,bawm, succory, 
or  Hearbs  < endive,  violets  in  broath,  not 
( raw,  &c. 

Fruits  and  S R^ysins  of  theSun,  apples  cor- 
roots  1 wind,  oranges,  &c. 

( parsnips,  potatoes,  &c. 

2 Ouan  S usuall  times  of  repast, 

tiw  ” j good  order,  not  before  the  first  be  con- 
( cocted,  sparing,  not  overmuch  of  one  dish. 
2.  Rectification  of  Retention  and  Evacuation,  as  costiveness, 
Vencry,  bleeding  at  nose,  months  stopped,  baths,  &c. 

I'Naturally  in  the  choice,  and  site  of  our  contrey, 
dwelling-place,  to  be  hot  and  moist,  light,  whol- 
some,  pleasant,  &c. 

I Artificially,  by  often  change  of  aire,  avoiding  winds, 
L fogs,  tempests,  opening  windows,  perfumes,  &c. 
f Of  body  and  minde,  but  moderate,  as  hawking,  hunt- 
ing, riding,  shooting,  bowling,  fishing,  fowling,  walk-* 
ing  in  fair  fields,  galleries,  tennis,  bar. 

Of  minde,  as  Chess,  cards,  tables,  &c.  to  see  playes, 
, masks,  &c.  serious  studies,  business,  all  honest  re- 
L creations. 

5.  Rectification  of  waking  and  terrible  dreams.  Sec. 

6.  Rectification  of  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  minde. £2: 
Subsect. 

1.  By  using  all  good  means  of  help,  confessing  to  a 
friend,  &c. 

Avoiding  all  occasions  of  his  infirmity. 

Not  giving  way  to  passions,  but  resisting  to  his  utmost. 

2.  By  fair  and  foul  means,  counsell,  comfort,  good  per- 
swasion,  witty  devices,  fictions,  and  if  it  be  possible 
to  satisfie  his  mind. 

3.  Musick  of  all  sorts  aptly  applyed. 

4.  Mirth,  and  merry  company. 

Memb. 

or  Sect.  3.  1.  Generali  discontents  and  grievances  sa- 

A consola-  tisfied. 

tory  digres-  2.  Particular  discontents,  as  deformity  of 
from  his  sion,  con-  body,  sickness,  baseness  of  birth,  &c. 

^friends.  taining  re-  3.  Poverty  and  want,  such  calamities  and 

mediestoall  adversities. 

discontents  4.  Against  servitude,  loss  of  liberty,  im- 
and  passions prisonment,  banishment,  Sec. 
of  the  5.  Against  vain  fears,  sorrows  for  death  of 

minde.  friends,  or  otherwise. 

6.  Against  envy,  livor,  hatred,  malice, 
emulation,  ambition,  ^nd  self-love,  Sec. 

7.  Agaiirst  repulses,  abuses,  injuries,  con- 
tempts, disgraces,  contumelies,  slanders, 
and  scoffes,  &c. 

8.  Against  all  other  grievous  and  ordinary 
symptoms  of  Uus  disease  of  melancholy* 


From 

himself 
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’Simples 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
with  adi- 
^ession 
ofExotick 
Simples. 
2.  Sul/s, 


or 


o 

'1 


Com- 
pounds 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
with  a 
digressi- 
on of 
Com- 
pounds. 
1. 


Purging  ^ 


-1 

CL. 


o 


■ 

.S' 


f To  the  heart ; borage,  buglosse,  Scor- 
zonera,  &c. 

To  the  head;  balm,  hops,  nenuphar, 
&c. 

Liver;  Eupatory,  artimesia,  &c. 
rHearbs.  . Stomach  ; wormwood,  centory,  pe- 
3.  Suis.}  niroyall. 

Spleen;  Ceterache,  ashe,  Tamerisk. 
To  purifie  the  blood;  endive,,  suc- 
cory, See. 

Against  wind ; origan,  fennel,  ani- 
seed, &c. 

4.  Pretious  stones ; as  smarragdes,  chelidonics, 
Sec.  Minerals,  as  gold.  Sec. 

Wines ; as  of  Hellebor,  Bu- 
glosse, Tamariske,  &c. 
rfiuide  Syrupes  of  borage,  buglosse, 
hops,  Epithyme,  endive, 
succory,  &c. 

or  ^Conserves  of  violets,  mai- 
j denhair,borage,  buglosse, 
J roses,  &c. 

Confections;  Treacle,  Mi- 
thridate,  Eclegmes,  or 
Linctures. 

'Diambra,  dianthos. 
Diamargaritum  cali- 
dum. 

Diamoscum  dulce. 
Electuarium  de  gem- 
mis. 

Laetificans  Galeni  Sc 
Rhasis. 

f Diamargaritum  frigi- 
dum. 

Diarrhodon  Abbatis. 
Diacorolli,  diacodi  • 
um,  with  their  ta- 
bles. 

_Condites  of  all  sorts.  Sec. 
''Oyls  of  Camomile,  Violets,  Roses,  Sec. 
Oyntments,  alablastritum,  populeum, 
Sec. 

Liniments ; plaisters,  cerotes,  catap- 
lasms, frontals,  fomentations,  Epi- 
thymes,  sacks,  bags,  odoraments, 
posies,  &c. 


con- 

sisting 

1 


or 


i ^ 

I 


solid,  as  thos6 

aromatical 

confections. 


3- 

O 


I 
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Out- 

wardly 

used, 
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Medi- 
cines 
purging 
melan- 
choly, 
are  either 
2. 


Simples 

purging 

melan- 

choly. 


< 


1.  Subs.  5 A.srabecca,  Lawrell,  v/hite  Hcllebor,  Scylla, 
Upward,  I or  Sea-onyon,  Antimony,  Tobacco, 
as  vomits  ^ 

\ More  gentle;  as  Sena,  Epithime,  Polipody, 
Mirobalanes,  Fumitory,  &c. 

J Stronger;  Aloes,  lapis  Armenus,  lapis  la- 


or 

Down- 

ward. 

^2.  Subs. 


zuli,  black,  hellebor. 


or 


3.  Subs. 
Com- 
pounds 
purging 
melan- 
choly. 


'Superior 

parts. 


r 


Mouth 


i 


1 

I 


Or 


Or 


w 

t— * 

o* 

ft) 

a. 


Liquid,  as  Potions,  Julips, 
Syrups,  wine  of  Hellebor, 
buglosse,  Sec. 

Solid,  as  lapis  Armenus, 
and  lazuli,  pils  of  Indy, 
pils  of  Fumitory,  &c. 
Electuaries,  Diasena,  con- 
fection of  Hamech,  Hie- 
^ rologladium,  &c. 

Not  swallowed,  as  gargarisms, 
masticatories,  &c. 


Nostrils ; sneezing  powders,  odoramets,  per- 
fumes, Sec. 

Inferior  parts,  as  Clysters  strong  and  weak,  and  sup- 
L positories  of  Castilian  sope,  honey  boiled,  &c. 


sick,  which  cohsists 
of  Mem.  3. 


r Phlebotomy,  to  all  parts  almost,  and  all  the  distinct 
Species. 

With  knife,  horsleeches. 
n Chyrurgical  phy*-.^  Cupping-glasses. 

Cauteries,  and  searing  with  hot  Irons,  boaring. 

Dropax  and  Synapismus. 

Issues  to  severally  parts,  and  upon  severall  occasions. 
f 1.  Subsect. 

Moderate  diet,  meat  of  good  juyee,  moistning,  easie  of  digestion. 
Good  Ayr. 

Sleep  more  than  ordinary. 

Excrements  daily  to  be  avoided  by  Art  or  Nature. 

Exercise  of  body  and  minde  not  too  violent,  or  too  remiss,  passion^, 
of  the  minde,  and  perturbations  to  be  avoided. 

2.  Bloud-letting  if  there  be  need,  or  that  the  blood  be  corrupt,  if 
the  arm,  forehead,  &c.  or  with  Cupping-glasses. 

f Preparatives ; as  Syrup  of  borage,  bugloss,  Epitliime, 
hops,  with  their  distilled  waters,  &c. 

Purgers ; as  Montanus,  and  Matthiolus  Helleborismus, 
Quercetanus,  Syrup  of  Hellebor,  Extract  of  Hellebor, 
Pulvis  Hali,  Antimony  prepared,  Rulandi  aqua  mira- 
bilis-.  which  are  used,if  gentler  medicines  will  not  take 
place,  with  Arnoldus,  vinum  buglossatum,  Sena,  cassia, 
mirobalanes,  aurum  potabile,  or  before  Hamech,  Pil- 
Indae,  Hiera.  Pil.  de  lab.  Armeno,  lazuli. 

Cardan’s  nettles,  frictions,  clysters,  suppositories,  sneez- 
ings, masticatories,  nasals,  cupping-glasses. 

To  open  the  Haemrods  with  horsleeches,  to  apply  hors- 
leeches to  the  forehead  witltout  scarification,  to  the 
shoulders,  thighs. 

Issues,  boaring,  cauteries,  hot  irons  in  the  suture  of  the 
crown. 

fK  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink. 

Bezars  stone,  amber,  spice. 


^Sect.  5. 
Cure  of 
head- 
melan- 
choly. 
Memb.  1. 


3.  Prepa- 
ratives 
and  pur- 
gers. 


4.  Aver- 
ters. 


5.  Cordi- 
als, resol- 
vers,  hin- 
^derers. 


Conserves  of  Borage,  Buglosse,  Roses,  Fumitory 
Confection  of  Alchermes. 

Elcctuarium  Itctificans  Galeni  Rhash^  &fc. 
fiiamargaritum frig.  Dittboraginatumf^c. 


%.  Cor- 
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6.Correc 
tors  of  ac 
cidents, 

was, 


H 

o 

*^3 


C 
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Simples 


Inwardly 

taken, 

or 


or 


Com- 
.pounds. 


Outward- 
ly  used, 
as. 


a 

2.  Memh. 
Cure  of 
melan- 
choly 
over  the 
body. 


Cure 
of  Hypo- 
condria- 
call,  or 
windy 
melan- 
choly, 

3.  iV/fw. 


i 


'■Odoraments  of  Roses,  Violets. 

Irrigations  of  the  head,  with  the  decoctions  of  nymphca,  lettice, 
mallows,  &c. 

Epithemes,  oyntments,  bags  to  the  heart. 

Fomentations  of  oyl  for  the  Belly. 

Baths  of  sweet  water,  in  which  were  sod  mallows,  violets,  roses, 
Water-lillies,  Borage  flowers,  rams  heads,  &c. 

Poppy,  Nymphea,  lettice,  roses,  pur- 
slane, henban,  mandrake,  night- 
shade, opium,  &c. 

Liquid,  as  Syrups  of  Poppy,  Verbasco, 
Violets,  Roses. 

Solid,  as  requies Nicholat\Philoniumf  Ro~ 
manum^  Laudanum  Paracelst. 

Olys  of  Nymphea,  Poppy,  Violets,  Roses,  Man- 
drake, Nutmegs. 

Odoraments  of  Vinegar,  rose-water,  opium, 
Frontals  of  rose-cake,  rose-vinegar,  nutmeg. 
Oyntments,  alablastritum,  unguentum  populeum, 
simple  or  mixt  with  opium. 

Irrigations  of  the  head,  feet,  spunges,  Musick, 
murmure  and  noise  of  waters. 

Frictions  of  the  head  and  outward  parts,  sacculi 
L of  Henbane,  wormwood  at  his  pillow,  &c. 
Against  terrible  dreams ; not  to  sup  late,  or  eat  pease,  cabbage, 
venison,  meats  heavy  of  digestion,  usebawm,  harts-tongue,  &c. 
^Against  ruddiness  and  blushing,  inward  and  outward  remedies. 
Diet,  preparatives,  purges,  averters,  cordials,  correctors,  as  before. 
Phlebotomy  in  this  kind  more  necessary,  and  more  frequent. 

To  correct  and  cleanse  the  blood  witli  Fumitory,  Sene,  Succory,  Dan- 
delion, Endive,  &c, 

^ Subsect.  1. 

Phlebotomy  if  need  require. 

Diet,  preparatives,  averters,  cordials,  purgers,  as  before,  saving 
that  they  must  not  be  so  vehement. 

Use  of  peny-royal,  wormwood,  centaury  sod,  which  alone  hath 
cured  many. 

To  provoke  urine  with  aniseed,  daucus,  asarum,  &c.  and  stools  if 
need  be  by  clysters  and  suppositories. 

To  respect  the  spleen,  stomack,  liver,  hypocondries. 

To  use  Treacle  now  and  tlien  in  winter. 

To  vomit  after  meals  sometimes,  if  it  be  inveterate. 

Galanga,  gentian,  Enula,  Angelica, 
calamus  Aromaticus,  zedoary, 
china,  condite  ginger,  &c. 
Peniroyal,  rue,  calamint,  bay  leaves, 
and  beries,  Scordium,  Bettany, 
Lavandar,  camomile,  centaury, 
wormwood,  cumin,  broom,  o- 
range  pils. 

2.  t Saffron,  cynamome,  mace,  nutmeg, 

''  i P^^PPcr,  musk,  zedoary  with 


^Inwardly 
ly  taken 


2.  To  ex- 
pel wind. 


or 


wine,  &c. 

Ani.seed,  fcnnelsecd,  ammi,  cary, 
cumin,  nettle,  baycs,  parsly,  gra- 
na  paradisi. 

^Dianisii,  Diagalanga,  Diaciminu,  dia- 
calaininthcs,  ElcctuariudebaccisLau- 
ri,  Benedicta  laxativa,  &c.  pulvis  Car- 
minativus,  and  pulvis  descriji.  Anti- 
dotario  Florentine,  aromaticum,  rosa- 
lum,  Mitlnidat. 

Outwardly  used,  as  Cupping-glasses  to  the  Hyppcodrics 
without  scarification,  oyl  of  camomile,  rue,  annisced. 


i 


THE 


SECOND  PARTITION. 


THE  CURE  OF  MELANCHOLIE. 


THE  FIRST 

SECTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 


Unlawful  Cures  rejected. 

INVETERATE  Melancholy,  howsoever  it  may  seeme  to  be 
a continuate,  inexorable  disease,  hard  to  be  cured,  accom- 
panying them  to  their  graves  most  part,  as  ^ Montanus  ob- 
serves, yet  many  times  it  may  be  helped,  even  that  which  is 
most  violent,  or  at  least,  according  to  the  same  '’Author,  “ it 
may  be  mitigated  and  much  eased.”  Nil  desperaiidum.  It 
may  be  hard  to  cure,  but  not  impossible  for  him  that  is  most 
grievously  affected,  if  he  be  but  willing  to  be  helped. 

Upon  this  good  hope  I will  proceed,  using  the  same  method 
in  the  Cure,  which  I have  formerly  used  in  the  rehearsing  of 
the  causes  ; first  General,  then  Particular  ; and  those  accord- 
ing to  their  severall  species.  Of  these  cures  some  be  Lawfull, 
some  again  Unlawfull,  which  though  frequent,  familiar,  and 
often  used,  yet  justly  censured,  and  to  be  controverted.  A§ 
first,  whether  by  these  diabolical  meanes,  which  are  commonly 
practised  by  the  Devil  and  his  Ministers,  Sorcerers,  Witches, 
Magicians,  &c.  by  Spells,  Cabalistical  words,  Charmes,  Cha- 
racters, Images,  Amulets,  Ligatures,  Philters,  Incantations, 
6cc.  this  disease  and  the  like  may  be  cured  ? and  if  they  may, 
whether  it  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  them,  those  magncticall 
cures,  or  for  our  good  to  seek  after  such  meanes  in  any  case  ? 
I he  first,  whether  they  can  do  any  such  cures,  is  questioned 

“ Consil.  235,  pro  Abbatc  Italo.  ^ Coiisil.  23.  aut  curabitur,  aut  certe 

minus  afticietur,  si  volet. 
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amongst  many  writers,  some  affirming,  some  denying.  Vale- 
sius  cont.  meet.  lib.  5.  cap.  6.  Malleus  Maleficor.  Heurnius, 
l.S.pract.  med.  cap.  28.  Caelius  Lib.  16.  c.  16.  Delrio 
Tom.  3.  Wierus  lib.  2.  de  preestig.  deem.  LIbanius,  Lavater 
de  sped.  part.  2.  cap.  7.  Holbrenner  the  Lutheran  in  Pisto- 
rium,  Polydor  Virg.  /.I.  de  prodig.  Tandlerus,  Lemnius, 
(Hippocrates,  and  Avicenna  amongst  the  rest)  deny  that  spirits  ' 
or  devils  have  any  power  over  us,  and  referre  all  with  Pompo-  f 
natius  of  Padua  to  naturall  causes  and  humours.  Of  the  other  ^ 
opinion  are  Bodinus  Deemonamantiee,  lib.  3.  cap.  2.  Arnoldus, 
Marcellus  Empyricus,  1.  Pistorius,  F3.V3.ce\sus  yJpodia:.  Magic. 
Agrippa  lib.  2,  de  occult.  Philos,  cap.  36.  69.  71. 72.  1.  3. 

c.  23.  K 10.  Marcilius  Ficinus  de  n)it.  coelit.  compar.  cap.  13. 
15.  18.  21.  ^c.  Galeottus  de  promiscua  clod.  cap.  24.  Jo~ 
vianus  Pontanus  Tom.  2.  Plin.lib.  28.  c.  2.  Strabo,  lib.  15. 
Geog.  Leo  Suavius:  Goclenius  de  ung.  armar.  Oswoldus 
Crollius,  Ernestus  Burgravius.  D''  Find,  &c.  Cardan  de  subt. 
brings  many  proofs  out  of  Ars  Notoria,  and  Solomon’s  de- 
cayed workes,  old  Hermes,  Artelius,  Costaben  Luca,  Pica- 
,trix,  &c.  that  such  cures  may  be  done.  They  can  make  fire  it 
shall  not  burn,  fetch  back  theeves  or  stolen  goods,  shew  their 
absent  faces  in  a glasse,  make  serpents  ly  still,  stanch  bloud, 
salve  gouts,  epilepsies,  biting  of  mad  dogs,  tooth-ach,  melan- 
choly, ^ omnia  mundi  mala,  make  men  immortal,  voung 
again  as  the  * Spanish  Marques  is  said  to  have  done  by  one  of 
his  slaves,  and  some,  which  juglers  in  f China  maintain  stll  (as 
Tragaltius  writes)  that  they  can  do  by  their  extraordinary  skil 
in  physick,  and  some  of  our  moderne  Chymists  by  their  strange 
limbecks,  by  their  spels.  Philosopher’s  stones  and  charms. 

Many  doubt,”  saith  Nicholas  Taurellus,  “ whether  the 
devil  can  cure  such  diseases  he  hath  not  mttde,  and  some  flatly 
deny  it,  howsoever  common  experience  confirpies  to  our  asto- 
nishment, that  Magicians  can  worke  such  feats,  and  that  the 
devil  without  impediment  can  penetrate  through  all  the  parts  of 
our  bodies,  and  cure  such  maladies  by  meanes  to  us  unknown.” 
Daneus  in  his  tract  de  Sortiariis  subscribes  to  this  of  Taurellus ; 
Erastus  de  lajniis,  maintaineth  as  much,  and  so  do  most  divines, 
out  of  their  excellent  knowdedge  and  long  experience  they  can 
commit^  agent  es  cum  patientibus,  colligere  semiiia  rerum, 
eaqi  materia  applicare,  as  Austin  infers  de  Civ.  Dei  Is  de  Tri- 

* vide  Renatum  Morey  Animad.  in  scholam  Salernit.  c.  38.  si  ad  40.  annos. 
possent  producere  vitam,  cur  non  ad  centum  r si  ad  centum,  cur  non  ad  millc  ? 
f Hist.  Chinensum.  = Alii  dubitant  an  dasmon  possitmorbos  curare  quos  non 

fecit,  alii  negant,  sed  quotidiana  experientia  confirmat,  magos  magno  multo-  . 
rum  stupore  morbos  curare,  singulas  corporis  partes  citra  impcHiimcntum  per-  , 
meare,  et  medii?  nobi*  igpotis  curare.  **  Agenda  cum  patientibus  conjugunt. 
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nit.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  K 8.  they  can  worke  stupend  and  admirable 
conclusions  ; we  see  the  effects  only,  but  not  the  causes  of 
them.  Nothing  so  familiar  as  to  hear  of  such  cut  es.  Sorcerers 
are  too  common ; cunning  men,  wizards,  and  wliite-witches, 
as  they  call  them,  in  every  village,  which  if  they  be  sought 
unto,  will  help  almost  all  infirmities  of  body  and  minde,  Ser~ 
vatores  in  Latirie,  and  they  have  commonly  S'^  Catherine’s  wheel 
printed  in  the  roof  of  their  mouth,  or  in  some  other  part  about 
them,  resistuntincantatorum  pr^stigiis,  (*  Boissardus  writes) 
niorbos  d sagis  motes  propulsant.  Sic.  that  to  doubt  of  it  any 
longer,  “ or  not  to  beleeve,  were  to  run  into  that  other 
Sceptical  exti'eme  of  incredulity,”  saith  Taurellus.  Leo  Sua- 
vius  in  his  comment  upon  Paracelsus  seemes  to  make  it  an  art, 
which  ought  to  be  approved:  Pistoriusand  others stifly  main- 
taine  the  use  of  charmes,  words,  characters,  &c.  Arsvera  est, 
sed  panel  artifices  reperiuntur ; The  art  is  true,  but  thei  e be 
but  a few  that  have  skill  in  it.  Marcellius  Donatus  lib.  2.  dc  hist, 
mir.  cap.  1.  proves  out  of  Josephus’  eight  bookes  of  antiquities, 
that  “ ^ Solomon  so  cured  all  the  diseases  of  the  minde  by 
spels,  charmes,  and  drove  away  devils,  and  that  Eleazar  did  as 
much  before  Vespasian.”  Langius  in  his  vied,  epist.  holds  Ju- 
piter Menecrates,  that  did  so  many  stupend  cures  in  his  time,  to 
have  used  this  art,  and  that  he  was  no  other  then  a Magician. 
Many  famous  cures  are  daily  done  in  this  kinjde,  the  devil  is  an 
expert  Physician,  as  Godelman  calls  him,  lib.  1.  cap.  18.  and 
God  permits  oftentimes  these  Witches  and  Magicians  to  pro- 
duce such  effects,  as  Lavater  cap.  3.  lib.  8.  part.  3.  cap.  1. 
Polid.  Virg.  lib.  1.  de  prodigiis,  Delrio  and  others  admit. 
Such  cures  may  be  done,  and  as  Paracels.  Tom.  4.  de  viorb. 
ament,  stifly  maintaines,  “ ^ they  cannot  otherwise  be  cured 
but  by  spels,  seales,  and  spiritual  physick.”  Arnoldus  lib.  de 
sigillis,  sets  down  the  making  of  them,  so  doth  Rulandus  and 
many  others. 

Hoc  posito.,  they  can  effect  such  cures,  the  maine  question  is 
whether  it  be  lawfull  in  a desperate  case,  to  crave  their  help,  or 
aske  a Wizard’s  advice.  ’Tis  a common  practice  of  some  men 
to  go  first  to  a Witch,  and  then  to  a Physician,  if  one  cannot 
the  other  shall,  Flectere  sinequeant  superos  Acherontamove^ 
hunt.  “ * It  matters  not,”  saith  Paracelsus,  “ whether  it  be 
God  or  the  Devil,  Angels,  or  unclean  spirits  cure  him,  so  that 


♦Cap.  11.  dc  Servat.  * Haze  alii  rident,  sed  vorcor  nc  dum  nolumus  c.ssc 
acduli,  viiium  non  effugiamus  incredulitatis.  f Rcfcn  Solonionein  inciuis 

inorbos  curasse,  ct  daeninnes  abegisse  ipsns  carminibns,  ([Uod  ct  toram  Vespa- 
siano  fecit  Eleazar.  » Spirituales  morbi  spiritu.iliicr  curari  dcbdnt.  *'  Si- 
gillum  ex  auro  pcculiari  ad  Mclanclioliain,  &c.  * Lib.  1.  de  occult.  T’hilos. 

nihil  refert  an  Deus  an  diabolu.c,  angcli  an  inimundi  spiritus  Ttro  opem  lerant, 
modo  morbus  curctur, 


he 
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he  be  eased.”  If  a man  fall  into  a ditch,  as  he  prosequutes  it 
what  matter  is  it  whether  a friend  or  an  enemy  help  him  out  ? 
and  if  I be  troubled  with  such  a malady,  what  care  I whether 
the  devil  himself,  or  any  of  his  ministers  by  God’s  permission 
redeem  me?  He  calls  a '^Magician  God’s  Minister  and  his  \ 
Vicar,  applying  that  of  vos  estis  dii  prophanely  to  them,  for  ; 
which  he  is  lashed  by  T.  Erastus  part.  1.  fol.  45.  And  else- 
where he  encourageth  his  patients  to  have  a good  faith,  “ ‘ a 
strong  imagination,  and  they  shall  finde  the  effects : let  Divines 
say  to  the  contrary  what  they  will.”  He  proves  and  contends 
that  many  diseases  cannot  otherwise  be  cured;  Incantatione 
orti  incantatione  curari  dehent;  if  they  be  caused  by  incanta- 
tion, they  must  be  cured  by  Incantation.  Constantinus  lib.  4. 
approves  of  such  remedies  : Bartolus  the  Lawyer,  Peter  ^ro- 
dius  rerum  Judic.  lib.  3.  tit.  7.  Salicetus  Godefridus,  with 
others  of  that  sect,  allow  of  them  ; modd  sint  ad  samtateniy 
qiicB  d magis  fiunt,  seciis  non,  so  they  be  for  the  parties  good, 
or  not  at  all.  But  these  men  are  confuted  by  Remigius,  Bodi- 
nus,  deem.  lib.  3.  cap.  2.  Godelmanus  lib.  1.  cap.  S.  Wierus, 
Delrio  lib.  6.  qiieest.  2.  Tom.  3.  mag.  inguis.  Erastus  de  La- 
miis;  all  our  " Divines,  Schoolmen,  and  such  as  write  cases  of 
conscience  are  against  it,  the  Scripture  it  self  absolutely  forbids 
it  as  a mortall  sinne,  Levit.  cap.  18.  19.  20.  Deut.  18.  &c. 
Rom.  8.  19.  “ Evill  is  not  to  be  done,  that  good  may  come  of 
it.”  Much  better  it  were  for  such  patients  that  are  so  troubled, 
to  endure  a little  misery  in  this  life,  then  to  hazard  their  souls’ 
health  for  ever,  and  as  Delrio  counselleth,  “ °much  better  dye, 
then  be  so  cured.”  Some  take  upon  them  to  expell  Devils  by  na- 
turall  remedies,  and  magicall  exorcismes,  which  they  seem  to 
approve  out  of  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  as  that 
above  cited  of  Josephus,  Eleazar,  Iraeneus,  Tertullian,  Austin. 
Eusebius  makes  mention  of  such,  and  Magick  it  self  hath  been 
publickly  professed  in  some  Universities,  as  of  old  in  Salamanca 
in  Spain,  and  Cracovia  in  Poland  : but  condemned  Anno  1318. 
by  the  Chancellor  and  University  of  p Paris.  Our  Pontificall 
writers  retain  many  of  these  adjurations  and  forms  of  exor- 
cismes still  in  the  Church  ; besides  those  in  Baptisme  used,  they 
exorcise  meats,  and  such  as  are  possessed,  as  they  hold,  in 
Christ’s  name.  Read  Hieron.  Mengus  cap.  3.  Pet.  Tyreus, 

I*  Magus  minister  et  Vicarlus  Dei.  ’ Utcrc  forti  imaginaiione  et  expericr;* 
effectum,  dicant  in  adversum  quicquid  volunt  Tlicologi.  ^ Idem  Plinius 

contendit  quosdam  esse  morbus  qui  incantationibus  solum  curentur.  " Qui 

talibus  credunt,  aut  ad  eorum  doinos  euntes,  aut  suis  domibus  introducunt,  aut 
interrogant,  sciant  sc  fldcm  Christianam  et  baptismum  pracvaricasse,  ct  Apos- 
talas  esse.  Austin  dc  aipcrstit.  observ.  hoe  pacto  a Deo  dclicitur  ad  diaboluin, 

P.  Mart.  “ Mori  prxstat  quam  superstitiose  sanari,  Disquis.  mag.  1.  -•  c.~- 
sect,  1.  quaest  1.  Tom.  3.  t P.  Lumbard. 
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'part.  3.  cap.  8.  what  exorcismes  they  prescribe,  besides  those 
ordinary  means  of  “'ifire,  sufFumigations,  lights,  cutting  the 
aire  with  swords,”  cap.  57.  hearbs.  Odours  ; of  which  Tostatiis 
treats,  2.  Bfg.  cap.  16.  quasi.  43.  you  shall  finde  many  vaine 
and  frivolous  superstitious  formes  of  exorcismes  among  them, 
not  to  be  tolerated,  or  endured. 

MEMB.  II. 

Lawfull  Cures,  first  from  God. 

I ) EING  so  clearly  evinced,  as  it  is,  all  unlawfull  cures  are 
D to  be  refused,  it  remaines  to  treat  of  such  as  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted, and  those  are  commonly  such  which  God  hath  ap- 
pointed, by  vertue  of  stones,  hearbes,  plants,  meats,  &c.  and 
the  like,  which  are  prepared  and  applied  to  onr  use,  by  art  and 
industry  of  physicians,  who  are  the  dispensers  of  such  treasures 
for  our  good,  and  to  be  “ ' honoured  for  necessities  sake,” 
^God’s  intermediate  ministers,  to  whom  in  our  infirmities  we 
;are  to  seek  for  help.  Yet  not  so  that  we  rely  too  much,  or 
‘wholy  upon  them : A Jove  principium,  we  must  first  begin 
■with  ■ prayer,  and  then  use  physick ; not  one  without  the  other, 
but  both  together.  To  pray  alone,  and  reject  ordinary  meanes, 
is  to  do  like  him  in  dEsop,  that  when  his  cart  was  stalled,  lay 
;flaton  his  back,  and  cried  aloud,  Help  Hercules,  but  that  was 
to  little  purpose,  except  as  his  friend  advised  him,  rotis  tiite 
ipse  annitaris,  he  whipt  his  horses  withall,  and  put  his  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel.  God  workes  by  meanes,  as  Christ  cured  the 
blind  man  with  clay  and  spittle : 

**  Orandum  est  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano/^ 

As  we  must  pray  for  health  of  body  and  minde,  so  we  must 
use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  preserve  and  continue  it.  Some 
kind  of  devils  are  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer, 
and  both  necessarily  required,  not  one  without  the  other.  For 
.all  the  physick  wc  can  use,  art,  excellent  industry,  is  to  no 
purpose  without  calling  upon  God,  Nil  jicvat  immensos  Cra^ 
tero  promittere  monies;  It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  help,  run, 
ride,  except  God  blesse  us. 

“ non  Siculi  dapes 

" Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem. 

Non  aninium  cytherceve  cantiis. 

^ Suffitus,  glarliorum  ictus,  &c.  ■■  The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  of  tlie. 

•earth,  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  tliem,  Ecclus.  .38.  4.  • My  son,  fail 

not  in  ihy  sickness,  but  pray  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  make  tliec  wliole, 
Ecclus.  38.  9.  • Hucoinne  principium,  hue  refer  c.xitiim.  llor.  3.  carm.  Od.  (i, 

* Musick  and  fine  fare  can  do  no  good. 
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• Non  doraus  & fundus,  non  aeris  acervus  & auri 
j^^groto  possunt  domino  deducere  febres.” 

» With  house,  with  land,  with  money,  and  with  gold. 

The  master’s  fever  will  not  be  control’d. 

We  must  use  Prayer  and  Physick  both  together:  and  so  no 
doubt  but  our  Prayers  will  be  available,  apd  our  Physick  take 
effect.  ’Tis  that  Hezekiah  practised,  2.  King.  20.  Luke  the 
Evangelist:  and  which  we  are  enjoyned,  Coloss.  4.  not  the 
patient  only,  but  the  Physician  himself.  Hippocrates,  an  Hea- 
then, .required  this  in  a good  practitioner,  and  so  did  Galen. 
lib.  de  Plat.  S(  Hipp.  dog.  lib.  9.  cap.  15.  and  in  that  tract  of 
his,  an  mores  seqiiantur  temp.  cor.  ca.  1 1.  ’tis  a rule  which  he 
doth  inculcate,  ^ and  many  others.  Hyperius  in  his  first  book  de 
sacr.  script,  lect.  speaking  of  that  happiness  and  good  success 
which  all  Physicians  desire  and  hope  for  in  their  cures,  “ ^ tels 
them  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  except  with  a tiaie  faith  they 
call  upon  God,  and  teach  their  patients  to  do  the  like.”  The 
councell  of  Lateran,  Canone  22.  decreed  they  should  do  so ; 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  still  advised  as  much : “ What- 
soever thou  takestinhand  (saith  Gregory)  let  God  be  of  thy 
counsel,  consult  with  him  ; That  healeth  those  that  are  broken 
in  heart,  (Psal.  147.  3.)  and  bindeth  up  their  sores.”  Other- 
wise as  the  Prophet  Jeremie,  cap.  46.  11.  denounced  to  ^gypt, 
In  vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines,  for  thou  shalt  have  no 
health.  It  is  the  same  counsel  which  ‘^Comineus  that  politick 
historiographer  gives  to  all  Christian  princes,  upon  occasion  of 
that  unhappy  overthrow  of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by 
meanes  of  which  he  was  extremely  melancholy,  and  sick  to 
death  : in  so  much  that  neither  Physick  nor  perswasion  could 
do  him  any  good,  perceiving  his  preposterous  error  belike,  ad- 
viseth  all  great  men  in  such  cases,  to  pray  first  to  God  with 
all  submission  and  penitency,  to  confess  their  sins,  and  then  to 
use  physick.”  The  very  same  fault  it  was,  which  the  Prophet 
reprehends  in  Asa  king  of  Juda,  that  he  relyed  more  on  Phy- 
«ick  then  on  God,  and  by  all  meanes  would  have  him  to  amend 


* Hor.  1.  1.  ep.  2.  ^ Sint  Crsesl  et  Crassi  licet,  non  hos  Pactolus  aureas 

nndas  agens  criplct  unquam  e miseriis.  Sciemia  de  Deo  debet  in  medico 
infixa  esse,  Mesne  Arabs.  Sanat  omnes  languores  Dens.  For  you  sh.ail  pray  to 
vour  Lord,  that  he  would  prosper  that  wliich  is  given  for  ease,  and  then  use 
Phvsick  for  the  prolonging  of  life.  Ecclus.  38.  4.  » Omne.s  optant  quandam 

in  mcdicina  faelicitatcm,  sed  hanc  non  est  quod  expectent,  nisi  deum  vera  fide 
Jiwncent,  atq;  ajgros  similiter  ad  ardentem  vocaiionem  cxcilcnt.  Lcmnuis 

e Gre-^or  exhor.  ad  vitam  opt.  insiit.  cap.  48.  Quicquid  medit.ans  aggredi  aut 
Tierficcre,  Deum  in  consilium  adhibeto.  ' Commentar.  lib.  7.  ob  mfehcern 

Duirnam  contristatus,  in  aegritudinem  incidif,  ita  ut  a medicis  ouran  non  possch 
Mn  his  animi  malis  princeps  imprimis  ad  Deum  prccetur,  et  pcccatis  vemain 
fxorct,  inde  ad  mcdicinam,  &c. 
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it.  And  ’tis  a fit  caution  to  be  observed  of  all  other  sorts  of 
men.  The  prophet  David  was  so  observant  of  this  precept, 
that  in  his  greatest  misery  and  vexation  of  mind,  he  put  this 
rule  first  in  practice.  Psal.  77.  3.  “ When  I am  in  heaviness, 
I will  think  on  God.”  Psal.  86.  4.  “ Comfort  the  soul  of  thy 
servant,  for  unto  thee  I lift  up  my  soul and  vers.  7.  “ In 
the  day  of  trouble  will  I call  upon  thee,  for  thou  hearest  me.” 
Psal.  54.  1.  “ Save  me,  O God,  by  thy  name,”  &c.  Psal.  82. 
Psal.  20.  And ’tis  the  common  practice  of  all  good  men,  Ps. 
107.  13.  “ when  their  heart  was  humbled  with  heaviness,  they 
cried  to  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  delivered  them  from 
their  distress.”  And  they  have  found  good  success  in  so  doing, 
as  David  confesseth,  Ps.  30.  1 2.  “ Thou  hast  turned  my 
mourning  into  joy,  thou  hast  loosed  my  sackcloth,  and  girded 
me  with  gladness.”  Therefore  he  adviseth  all  others  to  do  the 
like,  Psal.  3 1 . 24.  “ All  ye  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  be  strong, 
and  he  shall  establish  your  heart.”  It  is  reported  by  Suidas, 
speaking  of  Hezekiah,  that  there  was  a great  book  of  old, 
of  King  Solomon’s  writing,  which  contained  medicines  for  all 
manner  of  diseases,  and  lay  open  still  as  they  came  into  the 
Temple  : but  Hezekiah  king  of  Jerusalem  caused  it  to  betaken 
away,  because  it  made  the  people  secure,  to  neglect  their  duty 
in  calling  and  relying  upon  God,  out  of  a confidence  on  those 
remedies.  ‘ Minutius  that  worthy  Consull  of  Rome  in  an  ora- 
tion he  made  to  his  souldiers,  was  much  offended  with  them, 
and  taxed  their  ignorance,  that  in  their  misery  called  more  'on 
him  then  upon  God.  A generall  fault  it  is  all  over  the  world, 
and  Minutius’s  speech  concerns  us  all,  we  rely  more  on  phy- 
sick,  and  seek  oftner  to  Physicians,  then  to  God  himself.  As 
much  faulty  are  they  that  prescribe,  as  they  that  ask,  respect- 
ing wholy  their  gain,  and  trusting  more  to  their  ordinary  re- 
ceipts and  medicines  many  times,  then  to  him  that  made  them. 
I would  wish  all  patients  in  this  behalf,  in  the  midst  of  their 
melancholy,  to  remember  that  of  Siracides,  Ecc.  1.  11.  and 
12.  “ The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  glory  and  gladness,  and  rejoycing. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  maketh  a merry  heart,  and  giveth  glad- 
ness, and  joy,  and  long  life  :”  And  all  such  as  prescribe  Phy- 
sick,  to  begin  in  nomine  Dei,  as  ^ Mesue  did,  to  imitate  Lse- 
bius  a Fonte  Eugubinus,  that  in  all  his  consultations,  still  con- 


* Greg.  Tholoss.  To.  2.1.  28.  c.  7.  Syntax.  In  vestibulo  templi  Solomon,  liber 
Tcmcdiorum  cujusq;  morbi  fuit,  quem  revulsit  Ezediias,  quod  populus  neglccto 
Deo  nec  invocato,  sanitatem  indc  peteret.  ^ Liviu:.  1.  23.  Strepunt  aurcs 

clamot.bus  plorantium  sodoruin,  ssepius  nos  quam  deorum  invocantium  opem. 
* Rulandus  adjungit  opiimam  orationcm  ad  fincm  Empyricorum.  Mercurialis 
consil.  25.  ita  concludit,  Montanus  passim,  &c.  et  plurcs  alii,  Sec, 
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eludes  with  a prayer  for  the  good  success  of  his  business  ; and 
to  remember  that  of  Creto  one  of  their  predecessors,  ava- 
ritiam^  sine  oratione  invocatione  Dei  nihil  facias^  avoid 
covetousness,  and  do  nothing  without  invocation  upon  God. 

MEMB.  III. 

Whether  it  he  lawfull  to  seek  to  Saints  for  Aide  in  this 

Disease. 

jj  ^HAT  we  must  pray  to  God,  no  man  doubts  ; but  whether 
JL  we  should  pray  to  Saints  in  such  cases,  or  whether  they 
can  do  us  any  good,  it  may  be  lawfully  controverted.  Whether 
their  images,  shrines,  reliques,  consecrated  things,  holy  water, 
medals,  benedictions,  those  divine  amulets,  holy  exorcismes, 
and  the  signe  of  the  crosse,  be  availeable  in  this  disease?  The 
papists  on  the  one  side  stilly  maintaine  how  many’’  melan- 
choly, mad,  daemoniacall  persons  are  daily  cured  at  Sh  An- 
thonie’s Church  in  Padua,  at  Sh  Vitus  in  Germany,  by  our 
Lady  of  Lauretta  in  Italy,  our  Lady  of  Sichem  in  the  Low 
Countries : ^ 6C  c^ecis  lumen,  agris  saluteniy  mortals 

•vitam^  claudis  gressum  reddit^  omnes  morbos  corporis.,  am- 
mi.,  curat,  &(  in  ipsos  dosmones  imperium  exercet ; she  cures 
halt,  lame,  blinde,  all  diseases  of  body  and  minde,  and  com- 
mands the  devil  himself,  saith  Lipsius.  “ 25000  in  a day  come 
thither,”  * ^uis  nisi  numen  in  ilium  locum  sic  induxit?  who 
brought  them?  in  aurihus,  in  oculis  omnium  gesta,  nova 
novitia ; New  newes  lately  done,  our  eyes  and  ears  are  full  of 
her  cures,  and  who  can  relate  them  all  ? They  have  a proper 
Saint  almost  for  every  peculiar  infirmity  ; for  poyson,  gouts, 
agues,  Petronella:  S"  Romanus  for  such  as  are  possessed:  Va- 
lentine for  the  falling  sickness  ; S‘  Vitus  for  madmen,  &c.  And 
as  of  old  Pliny  reckons  up  Gods  for  all  diseases,  (Febri 
fanum  dicatum  est)  Lilius  Giraldus  repeates  many  of  her  ce- 
remonies : all  affections  of  the  mind  were  heretofore  accounted 
gods,  Love,  and  Sorow,  Vertue,  FI onor.  Liberty,  Contumely, 
Impudency,  had  their  Temples,  Tempests,  Seasons,  Crepitus 
Ventris,  dea  Vacuna,  dea  Cloacina,  there  was  a goddess  of 
idleness,  a goddess  of  the  draught,  or  jakes,  Prema,  Pre- 
muyida,  Priapus,  bawdy  gods,  and  gods  for  all  offices.  Varro 
reckons  up  30000  gods  ; Lucian  makes  Podagra  the  gout  a 
goddesse,  and  assignes  her  priests  and  ministers  : and  melan- 

^ Lipsius.  ' Cnp.  26.  Lib.  2.  cap.  7.  cle  Deo  Morbisq;  in  genera  dc- 

sciiptis  (leo.s  reperimus.  ' Selden  pvolog.  cap.  3.  de  diis  Syris.  Rofinus. 

Sec  Lllii  Giraldi  syntagma  dc  diis,  &c. 
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Mem.  3.]  Saints  Cure  rejected. 

choly  comes  not  behind  ; for  as  Austin  mentloncth  lih.  4.  de 
Civit.  Dei,  cap.  9.  there  was  of  old  Angerona  dea,  and  she 
had  her  Chappell  and  Feasts,  to  whom  (saith  " Macrobius)  they 
did  offer  sacrifice  yearly,  that  she  might  be  pacified  as  well  as 
die  rest.  ’Tis  no  new  thing,  you  see  this  of  Papists;  and  in 
my  judgment,  that  old  doting  Lipsius  might  have  fitter  dedi- 
cated his  ° pen  after  all  his  labours,  to  this  our  goddesse  of  Me- 
lancholy, then  to  his  Virgo  Halensis,  and  been  her  Chaplain, 
it  would  havebecomed  him  better:  But  he,  poor  man,  thought 
no  harme  in  that  which  he  did,  and  will  not  be  perswaded  but 
that  he  doth  well,  he  hath  so  many  patrons,  and  honorable 
precedents  in  the  like  kinde,  that  justifie  as  much,  as  eagerly, 
and  more  then  he  there  saith  of  his  La/dy  and  Mistress ; read 
but  superstitious  Coster  andGretser’s  Tract  de  Cruce.  Laiir. 
KcctoxyrsFanteiisde Invoc.  Sanct.  Bellarmine,7^6;^?"/o  dis.  mag. 
Tom.  3.  1.  6.  qiuesf.  2.  sect.  3.  Greg.  Tolosanus  Tom.  2.  lib. 
3.  cap.  24.  Syntax.  Strozius  Cicogna  lib.  4.  cap.  9.  Tyreus, 
Hieronymus  Mengus,  and  you  shall  finde  infinite  examples  of 
cures  done  in  this  kinde,  by  holy  waters,  reliques,  crosses,  ex- 
orcismes,  amulets,  images,  consecrated  beads,  &c.  Barradius 
the  Jesuite  boldly  gives  it  out,  that  Christ’s  countenance,  and 
the  virgin  Marie’s,  would  cure  melancholy,  if  one  had  looked 
steadfastly  on  them.  P.  Morales  the  Spaniard  in  his  book  de 
pulch.Jes.  Mar.  confirmes  the  same  out  of  Carthusianus, 
and  I know  not  whom,  that  it  was  a common  proverb  in  those 
dales,  for  such  as  were  troubled  in  minde  to  say,  Eamus  ad 
xidcndum  filium  Maria,  let  us  see  the  son  of  Mary,  as  they 
do  now  post  to  St.  Anthonie’s  in  Padua,  or  to  St.  Hillarie’s  at 
Poictcrs  in  France,  p In  a closet  of  that  church,  there  is  at 
this  day  St.  Hillarie’s  bed  to  be  seen,  “ to  which  they  bring  all 
the  mad  men  in  the  country,  and  after  some  prayers  and  other 
ceremonies,  they  lay  them  down  there  to  sleep,  and  so  they  re- 
cover.” It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  those  parts,  to  send  all  their 
mad  men  to  St.  Hillarie’s  cradle.  They  say  the  like  of  S.  Tu- 
bery  in  ^ another  place.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  I tin.  Camb. 
c.  1.  tells  strange  stories  of  S.  Ciricius  stalfe,  that  would  cure 
this,  and  all  other  diseases.  Others  say  as  much  (as  * Hospi- 
nian  observes)  of  the  three  kings  of  Colen;  their  names  writ- 
ten in  parchment,  and  hung  about  a patient’s  neck,  with  the 
signe  of  the  crosse,  will  produce  like  effects.  Read  Lipoman- 
nus,  or  that  golden  legend  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  you  shall 


" 12  Cal.  Januarii  ferias  rclcbrant,  ut  an^ore*;  & nnimi  soliritndines  propitiata 
depellat.  ® Haiio  div*  pennam  consecravi,  Lipsius  h JodocUs  Sincerus  ilin. 
iGallix.  1G17.  Hue  mente  captosdeducunt,  & s'.atis  orationibus,  sacristi;  pcracis, 
« ilium  Icctum  dormitum  ponunt,  &c.  s In  Gallia  Narbonensi.  * Lib.jidc 
orjg,  I'estorum.  Collo  suspensa  et  pcigamcno  inscripia,  cum  signo  ciucis,  SiC. 
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have  infinite  stories,  or  those  new  relations  of  our  "^Jesuits  in 
Japona  and  China,  of  Mat.  Riccius,  Acosta,  Loiola,  Xaverius’s 
life,  &c.  Jasper  Belga,  ajesult,  cured  a mad  woman  by  hang- 
ing  S.  John’s  Gospel  about  her  necke,  and  many  such.  Holy- 
water  did  as  much  in  Japona,  &c.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  their 
works,  as  such  examples. 

But  we  on  the  other  side  seeke  to  God  alone.  Wee  say 
with  David,  Ps.  46.  1.  “God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  and 
helpe  in  trouble,  ready  to  be  found.”  For  their  catalogue  of 
examples,  wee  make  no  other  answer,  but  that  they  are  false 
fictions,  or  diaboHcall  illusions,  counterfeit  miracles.  We  can- 
not deny  but  that  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  on  S.  Anthonie’s  day 
in  Padua,  to  bring  divers  mad  men  and  demonicall  persons  to 
be  cured:  yet  we  make  a doubt  whether  such  parties  be  so  af- 
fected indeed,  but  prepared  by  their  priests,  by  certain  oynt- 
ments  and  drams,  to  cosen  the  commonalty,  as  ® Heldesheim 
well  saith;  the  like  is  commonly  practised  in  Bohemia  as  Ma- 
thiol’us  gives  us  to  understand  in  his  preface  to  his  comment 
upon  Dioscorides.  But  we  need  not  run  so  far  for  examples  in 
this  kinde,  we  have  a just  volume  published  at  home  to  this 
purpose.  “ *A  declaration  of  egregious  popish  impostures,  to 
with-draw  the  heai  ts  of  religious  men  under  pretence  of  casting 
out  of  devils,  practised  by  Father  Edmunds,  alias  Weston,  a 
Jesulte,  and  divers  Romish  priests  his  wicked  associates,  with 
the  several  parties  names,  confessions,  examinations,  &c.  which 
w'ere  pretended  to  be  possessed.”  But  these  are  ordinary  tricks 
only  to  get  opinion  andmony,  meere  impostures,  ^sculapius 
of  old,  that  counterfeit  God,  did  as  many  famous  cures;  his 
temple  (as  ' Strabo  relates)  was  daily  full  of  patients,  and  as 
manyseverall  tables,  inscriptions,  pendants,  donaries,  &c.  to 
be  seen  in  his  church,  as  at  this  day  our  Lady  of  Loretta’s  in 
Italy.  It  was  a custome  long  since, 

" suspendisse  potenti 

Vestimenta  maris  deo.” 

(Hor.  Od.  I.  lib.  5.  Od.) 

To  do  the  like,  in  former  times  they  were  seduced  and  deluded 
as  they  are  now.  ’Tis  the  same  devil  still,  called  heretofore 
Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune,  Venus,  iEsculapius,  &c.  as  “ Lactan- 


*■  Em.  Acosta  com.  renim  in  Oriente  gest.  a societat.  Jesu,  Anno  1568.  Epist. 
Gonsalvi  Fernaridis,  Anno  1560.  e japonia.  » Spied,  do  morbis  dsmonia- 
cis,  sic  .a  sacriliculis  parati  unguentis  Magicis  corpori  illitis,  ut  stultae  plebcculse 
persuadeant  tales  curari  a Sancto  Antonio.  * Printed  at  London  4‘°by  J. 

Roberts.  1605.  ‘ Greg.  lib.  8.  Cujus  fanum  asgrotantium  multitudine  refer- 

tum,  imdiquaq;  & tabdlis  pendentibus,  in  quibus  sanali  languorcs  crant  in- 
scripti.  “ Mali  angeli  sumpserunt  olim  nomen  Jovis,  Junonis,  Apollinis, 

&c.  quos  Gentiles  deos  credebant,  nunc  S.  Sebastitini,  Barbara,  &c.  nomeo 
babent,  & aliqrum. 
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tlus  lib.  2.  de  orig.  erroris,  c.  17.  observes.  The  same  Jupi- 
ter and  those  bad  angels  are  now  worshipped  and  adored  by 
the  name  of  S.  Sebastian,  Barbara,  &c.  Christopher  and  George 
are  come  in  their  places.  Our  Lady  succeeds  Venus  (as  they 
use  her  in  many  offices),  the  rest  are  otherwise  supplied,  as 
* Lavater  writes,  and  so  they  are  deluded.  “ ^ And  God  often 
vvinkes  at  these  impostures,  because  they  forsake  his  word,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  devil,  as  they  do  that  seek  alter  holy 
water,  crosses,”  &c.  Wierus/f/;.  4.  cap.  3.  What  can  these 
men  plead  for  themselves  more  then  those  heathen  gods,  the 
same  cures  done  by  both,  the  same  spirit  that  seduceth  : but  reade 
more  of  the  Pagan  gods  effects  in  Austin  de  Cimtate  Deil.  10. 
cap.  6.  and  of  ALsculapius  especially  in  Clcogni  1.  3.  cap.  8. 
or  put  case  they  could  help,  why  should  we  rather  seek  to 
them,  then  to  Christ  himself,  since  that  he  so  kindly  invites 
us  untvo  him,  “ Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I will  ease  you,”  Mat.  11.  and  we  know  that  there  is  one 
God,  “ one  Mediator  betwixt  God  and  Man  Jesus  Christ, 
(J . Tim.  2.  6.)  who  gave  himself  a ransome  for  all  men.  We 
know  that  we  have  an  ""Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
(1.  Joh.  2.  1.)  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven,  by 
which  w'e  can  be  saved,  but  by  his,”  v/ho  is  alwaies  ready  to 
hear  us,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  from  "‘whom  we 
can  have  no  repulse,  solus  vult,  solas  potest,  curat  universos 
tanquam  singulos,  <Sf  ^ uniimquemq;  nostrum  ut  solum,  we 
are  all  as  one  to  him,  he  cares  for  us  all  as  one,  and  why 
should  we  then  seek  to  any  other  but  to  him. 


MEMB.  IV.  SUBSECT.  I. 


Physitian,  Patient,  Physick. 

OF  those  diverse  gifts  which  our  Apostle  Paul  saith  God 
hath  bestowed  on  man,  this  of  Physick  is  not  the  least, 
but  most  necessary,  and  especially  conducing  to  the  gocxl  of 
mankind.  Next  therefore  to  God  in  all  our  extremities  (“for 
of  the  most  high  cometh  healing,”  Ecclus.  38.  2.)  we  must 
seek  to,  and  rely  upon  the  Physician,  ' who  is  Manus  Dei, 
saitli  Hierophilus,  and  to  whom  he  hath  given  knowledge, 
that  he  might  be  glorified  in  his  wondrous  works.  “ With 

* Part.  2.  ca.  9.  de  spcct.  Veneri  subsiituunt  Virginem  Mariaiti.  t Ad  haec 
ludibria  Deusconnivet  freqnentur,  ubi  relicto  verbo  Dei,  ad  Satartam  curriuir, 
quales  hi  sunt,  qui  aquam  lustralcm,  cnicem,  &c.  lubricai  fidei  hominibus  of* 
/ernnt.  * Charior  est  ipsis  homo  quam  sibi,  Paul.  • Bernard.  Austin. 
• Ecclus.  38 . In  the  sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  in  admiration. 
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such  doth  he  heale  men,  and  take  away  their  pains,”  Ecclus. 
38.  6.  7.  “ when  thou  hast  need  of  him,  let  him  not  go  from 
thee.  1 he  houre  may  come  that  their  enterprises  may  have 
good  successe,”  ver.  13.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  doubted, 
that  if  we  seek  a Physician  as  we  ought,  we  may  be  eased  of 
our  infirmities,  such  a one  1 meane  as  is  sufficient,  and  wor- 
thily so  called;  for  there  be  many  Mountebanks,  Quack- 
salvers, Empericks,  in  every  street  almost,  and  in  every  village, 
that  take  upon  them  this  name,  make  this  noble  and  profitable 
Art  to  be  evil  spoken  of  and  contemned,  by  reason  of  these 
base  and  illiterate  Artificers  : but  such  a Physician  I speak  of, 
as  is  approved,  learned,  skilful,  honest,  &c.  of  whose  duty 
Wecker,  Antid.  cap.  2.  Syntax,  med.  Crato.  Julius  Alex- 
andrinus  medic.  Heurnlus  prrax.  med.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  3Cc.  treat 
at  large.  For  this  particular  disease,  him  that  shall  take  upon 
him  to  cure  it,  Paracelsus  will  have  to  be  a Magician,  a 
Chimist,  a Philosopher,  an  Astrologer ; Thuniesserus,  Seve- 
rinus the  Dane,  and  some  other  of  his  followers,  require  as 
much : “ many  of  them  cannot  be  cured  but  by  Magick.” 

Paracelsus  is  so  stiffe  for  those  Chimlcall  medicines,  that  in 
his  cures  he  will  admit  almost  of  no  other  Physick,  deriding 
in  the  mean  time  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  all  their  followers; 
but  Magick,  and  all  such  remedies  I have  already  censured, 
and  shall  speak  of  Chimistry  ^ elswhere.  Astrology  is  required 
by  many  famous  Physicians,  by  Ficinus,  Crato,  Fernelius ; 
^ doubted  of,  and  exploded  by  others : I will  not  take  upon  me 
to  decide  the  controversy  myself,  Johannes  Hossurtus,  Thomas 
Boderius,  and  Maginus  in  the  preface  to  his  Mathematicall 
physick,  shall  determine  for  me.  Many  Physicians  explode 
Astrology  in  physick  (saith  he),  there  is  no  use  of  it,  unam 
artem  ac  quasi  temerariam  insectantur^  ac  gloriam  sibi  ab 
ejus  imperitia  aucupari : but  I will  reprove  Physicians  by 
Physicians,  that  defend  and  profess  it,  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
Avicen,  &c.  that  count  them  butchers  without  it,  komiadas 
medicos  Astrologies  ignaros,  S(c.  Paracelsus  goes  farther, 
and  will  have  his  Physician  ’’  predestinated  to  this  man’s  cure, 
this  malady  ; and  time  of  cure,  the  scheme  of  each  geniture 
inspected,  gathering  of  hearbs,  of  administering,  Astrologi- 
cally  observed  ; in  which  Thurnesserus,  and  some  latromathe- 
maticall  professorsj  are  too  superstitious  in  my  judgement. 
“ ‘ Hellebor  will  help,  but  not  alway,  not  given  by  every 

Tom.  4.  Tract,  3.  dc  morbis  amentium,  horum  multi  non  nisi  a Magis  cu- 
randi  & Asirologis,  quoniam  origo  cjus  a coelis  petcnda  est.  ® L;h.  dc  Poda- 

gra. ‘‘Sect.  5.  E Langius.  J.  Cssar  Claudinu.s  conbult,  h pr^destiiia- 
turn  ad  liunc  curandum.  * Hclleborus  curat,  sed  quod  ab  omni  daws  media* 
vanum  cst. 
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Physician,  &c.”  but  these  men  are  too  peremptory  and  self- 
conceited  as  I think.  But  what  do  I do,  interposing  in  that 
which  is  beyond  my  reach  ? A blind  man  cannot  judge  of  co- 
lours, nor  1 perndventure  of  these  things.  Only  thus  much  I 
would  require,  Honesty  in  every  Physician,  that  he  be  not 
over-careless  or  covetous,  Harpy-Hke  to  make  a prey  of  his 
patient ; Caniijicis  namq;  est  (as  * Wecker  notes)  inter  ipsos 
cruciatus  ingtns  preciiim  exposcere,  as  an  hungry  Chirurgion 
often  produces  and  wier-draws  his  cure,  so  long  as  there  is  any 
hope  of  pay, 

Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruorls  birudo.” 

Many  of  them,  to  get  a fee,  will  give  Physick  to  every  one 
that  comes,  when  there  is  no  cause,  and  they  do  so  trritare 
silentem  morbum,  as  ^ Heurnius  complaines,  stir  up  a silent 
disease,  as  it  often  falleth  out,  which  by  good  counsel,  good 
advice  alone,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  by  recti- 
ficarionof  those  six  non-naturall  things  otherwise  cured.  This 
is  NatuViE  belliim  infer  re,  to  oppugne  nature,  and  to  make  a 
strong  body  weak.  Arnoldus  in  his  8 and  1 1 Aphorismes  gives 
cautions  against,  and  expressely  forbiddeth  it.  “ ^ A wise  Phy- 
cian  will  not  give  Physick,  but  upon  necessity,  and  first  try  me- 
dicinall  diet,  before  he  proceed  to  medicinall  cure.”  '"In  ano- 
ther place  he  laughs  those  men  to  scorne,  that  think  long'is  sy- 
rupis  expugnare  dcemones  ^ anirni  phantasmata,  they  can 
purge  phantasticall  imaginations  and  the  divcl  by  physick. 
Another  caution  is,  that  they  proceed  upon  good  grounds,  if  so 
be  there  be  need  of  Physick,  and  not  mistake  the  disease  ; they 
are  often  deceived  by  the  " similitude  of  symptomes,  saith  Heur- 
nius, and  I could  give  instance  in  many  Consultations,  wherein 
they  have  prescribed  opposite  Physick.  Sometimes  they  go 
too  perfunctorily  to  work,  in  not  prescribing  a just  " course  of 
Physick  : To  stir  up  the  humor,  and  not  to  purge  it,  doth  often 
more  Jiarme  then  good.  Monianus  consil.  30.  inveighs  against 
such  perturbations,  “ that  purge  to  the  halfes,  tire  nature,  and 
molest  the  body  to  no  purpose.”  ’Tis  a crabbed  humor  to 
purge,  and  as  Laurenrius  calls  this  disease,  the  reproach  of  Phy- 
sicians; Bessardus,  JLigelUun  medicorum,  their  lasn  ; and  for 

* Amid.  gen.  I'V)  3.  cnp.  2.  Quod  saepe  cvcnit.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  cum  non 

»it  neccssitas.  Frustra  fatigant  rcmcdiis  cegros,  qui  vicius  racone  curari  possunt, 
Heurnius.  ’ Modestus  sapiens  medicus,  nunquam  inoperabii  ad  pharma- 
cum,  nisi  cogente  ncccssilate,  41  Apbor.  prudens  Sc  plus  medicus  cib.s  | ruis 
medicinal,  quam  medicinis  puris  morbum  expcllcrc  salagat.  Brev.  1.  c. 

18.  n Similitudo  saepe  bonis  medicis  iniponit.  “Qui  mclancholicis  prjc-‘ 
bent  remedia  non  iatis  valida  Longiorcs  morbi  imprimis  solertiaiu  mcdici  postu- 
lant 8c  fidclitatem,  qvii  cnim  tumultuario  hos  iraciant,  vires  absq;  ulio  commodo 
.Ixdujtu  8(  frangunt,  itc. 
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that  cause,  more  carefully  to  be  respected.  Though  the  pa- 
tient be  averse,  saith  Laurentius,  desire  help,  and  refuse  it  a- 
galn,  though  he  neglect  his  own  health,  it  behoves  a good 
Pliysician  not  to  leave  him  helpless.  But  most  part  they  offend 
in  that  other  extreme,  they  prescribe  too  much  physick,  and 
tire  out  their  bodies  with  continual  potions,  to  no  purpose. 
JEtius  tetrabib.  2.  2.  ser.  cap.  90,  will  have  them  by  all  means 
therefore  “ p to  give  some  respite  to  nature,”  to  leave  off'  now 
and  then  ; and  Laelius  a Fonte  Eugubinus  in  his  consultations, 
found  it  (as  he  there  witnesseth)  often  verified  by  experience, 
“ that  after  a deal  of  Physick  to  no  purpose,  left  to  themselves, 
they  have  recovered.”  ’Tis  that  which  Nic.  Piso,  Donatus 
Altomarus,  still  inculcate,  dai'e  requiem  Natarce.,  to  give  na- 
ture rest. 

SUBSECT.  ir. 


Concerning  the  Patient. 


WFIEN  these  precedent  cautions  are  accurately  kept,  and 
that  we  have  now  got  a skilfull,  an  honest  Physician  to 
our  minde,  if  his  patient  will  not  be  conformable,  and  content 
to  be  ruled  by  him,  all  his  endevours  will  come  to  no  good 
end.  Many  things  are  necessarily  to  be  observed  and  conti- 
nued on  the  patient’s  behalf ; First  that  he  be  not  too  niggardly 
miserable  of  his  purse,  or  think  it  too  much  he  bestows  upon 
himself,  and  to  save  charges  endanger  his  health.  The  Abde- 
rites,  when  they  sent  for  * Hippocrates,  promised  him  what  re- 
ward he  would,  “ 'all  the  gold  they  had,  if  all  the  city  were 
gold  he  should  have  it.”  Naaman  the  Syrian,  when  he  went 
into  Israel  to  Elisha  to  be  cured  of  his  leprosy,  took  with  him 
ten  talents  of  silver,  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  ten  change 
of  rayments,  (2  Kings  5.  5.)  Another  thing  is,  that  out  of 
bashfulness  he  do  not  conceal  his  grief ; if  ought  trouble  his 
minde,  let  him  freely  disclose  it, 

“ Stultorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat 
by  that  means  he  procures  to  himself  much  mischief,  and  runs 
into  a greater  inconvenience ; He  must  be  willing  to  be  cured, 
and  earnestly  desire  it.  Pa?'s  sanitatis  velle  sanari  fuit. 
(Seneca)  ’Tis  a part  of  his  cure  to  wish  his  own  health ; and 
not  to  defer  it  too  long. 


**  ‘ Qui  blandiendo  dulce  nutrivit  malum, 

Serb  recusat  ferre  quod  subiit  jugum,  Et 


V Naturae  remissioncm  dare  oportet.  ^ Plcriq;  hoc  morbo  medicina  nihd 

profecisse  visi  sunt,  & sibi  demissi  invalucrunt.  ♦ Abdcritani  ep.  Hippoc- 

» Quicquid  auri  apud  nos  cst,  libenter  persolvetnus,  ctiamsi  tota  urbs  nostra  au- 
rum  esset.  ‘ Seneca.  , , 

* Helleborum 
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‘ Helleborum  Trust ra  cum  jam  cutis  aegra  tumebit, 

Poscentes  videas ; venienti  occurrite  morbo.” 

He  that  by  cherishing  a mischief  doth  provoke. 

Too  late  at  last  refuseth  to  cast  otf  his  yoke. 

When  the  skin  swels,  to  seek  it  to  appease 
With  Hellebor,  is  vain ; meet  your  disease. 

by  this  means  many  times,  or  through  their  ignorance  in  not 
taking  notice  of  their  grievance  and  danger  of  it,  contempt,  su- 
pine negligence,  extenuation,  wretchedness  and  peevishness  ; 
they  undo  themselves.  The  Citizens,  I know  not  of  what 
City  now,  when  rumor  was  brought  their  enemies  were  co- 
ming, could  not  abide  to  hear  it ; and  when  the  plague  begins 
in  many  places  and  they  certainly  know  it,  they  command  si- 
lence and  hush  it  up  ; but  after  they  see  their  foes  now  march- 
ing to  their  gates,  and  ready  to  surprize  them,  they  begin  to 
fortifie  and  resist  when  ’tis  too  late  ; when  the  sickness  breaks 
out  and  can  be  no  longer  concealed,  then  they  lament  their  su- 
pine negligence  : his  no  otherwise  with  these  men.  And  often 
out  of  prejudice,  a loathing,  and  distaste  of  Physick,  they  had 
rather  dy,  or  do  worse,  then  take  any  of  it.  “ Barbarous  im- 
manity  (“  Melancthon  termes  it)  and  folly  to  be  deplored,  so 
to  contemn  the  precepts  of  health,  good  remedies,  and  volun- 
tarily to  pull  death,  and  many  maladies  upon  their  own  heads.’* 
Though  many  again  are  in  that  other  extreme  too  profuse,  sus- 
picious, and  jealous  of  their  health,  too  apt  to  take  physick  on 
every  small  occasion,  to  aggravate  every  slender  passion,  im- 
perfection, impediment : if  their  finger  do  but  ake,  run,  ride, 
send  for  a physician,  as  many  Gentlewomen  do,  that  are  sick, 
without  a cause,  even  when  they  will  themselves,  upon  every 
toy  or  small  discontent,  and  when  he  comes,  they  make  it 
worse  then  it  is,  by  amplifying  that  which  is  not.  * Hier. 
Cappivaccius  sets  it  down  as  a common  fault  of  all  “ melan- 
choly persons,  to  say  their  symptomes  are  greater  then  they 
are,  to  help  themselves.”  And  which  ^ Mcrcurialis  notes, 
consil.  53.  “ to  be  more  troublesome  to  their  Physicians,  then 
other  ordinary  patients,  that  they  may  have  change  of  physick.” 
A third  thing  to  be  required  in  a Patient,  is  confidence,  to 
be  of  goo<l  chear,  and  have  sure  hope  that  his  Physician  can 
help  liim.  Damascen  the  Arabian  requires  likewise  in  the 

• Per.  3.  Sat.  “ De  anima.  Barbara  tamen  immanitate,  & deploranda  in- 
Kitia  contcmmint  prsecepta  sanitatii,  mortem  & morbos  ultro  accersuiit.  * Con- 
sul. 173.  d Scolizio  Melanch.  iEgrorum  hoc  fere  proprium  est,  , ut  graviora  di- 
cant esse  symptoinaia,  quain  rcv«;ra  sunt.  i Melancholici  plerumq;  medicis 
sunt  molesii,  ut  alia  allis  adjunganc.  * Oportet  infirmo  imprimere  salutcm, 
vtcunqne  promitterc,  etsi  ip5ic  despcrct.  NulUiin  meditainenlum  effitax,  nisime- 
iicus  tiiam  Cuent  fotus  imaginationis. 
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Physician  himself,  that  he  be  confident  he  can  cure  him, 
otherwise  his  physick  will  not  be  elFectuall,  and  promise  with- 
all  that  he  will  certainly  help  him,  make  him  beleeve  so  at 
least.  ^“Galeottus  gives  this  reason,  because  the  forme  of 
health  is  contained  in  the  Physician’s  minde,  and  as  Galen 
holds  “ c'onfidence  and  hope  to  be  more  good  then  physick,’^ 
he  cures  most  in  whom  most  are  confident.  Axiocus  sick  al- 
most to  death,  at  the  very  sight  of  Socrates  recovered  his  for- 
mer health.  Paracelsus  assignes  it  for  an  only  cause,  why  Hip- 
pocrates was  so  fortunate  in  his  cures,  not  for  any  extraordinary 
skill  he  had  ; but  “ because  the  common  people  had  a most 
strong  conceipt  of  his  worth.”  To  this  of  confidence  we  may 
adde  perseverance,  obedience,  and  constancie,  not  to  change 
his  Physician,  or  dislike  him  upon  every  toy ; for  he  tkat  so 
doth  (saith  Janus  Damascen)  “ or  consults  with  many,  falls 
into  many  errours  ; or  that  useth  many  medicines.”  It  was  a 
chief  caveat  of  ^ Seneca  to  his  friend  Lucilius,  that  he  should 
not  alter  his  Physician,  or  prescribed  physick  : “ Nothing  hin- 
ders health  more  ; a wound  can  never  be  cured  that  hath  seve- 
ral! plasters.”  Crato  consil.  186.  taxeth  all  melancholy  persons 
of  this  fault ; “ ^ ’Tis  proper  to  them,  if  things  fall  not  out  to 
their  minde,  and  that  they  have  not  present  ease,  to  seek  ano- 
ther, and  another  f (as  they  do  commonly  that  have  sore  eyes) 
twenty,  one  after  another,  and  they  still  promise  all  to  cure 
them,  try  a thousand  remedies  ; and  by  this  means  they  increase 
their  malady,  make  it  most  dangerous  and  difficil  to  be  cured. 
They  try  many  (saith  ^ Montanus)  and  profit  by  none :”  and 
for  this  cause,  consil.  24.  he  injoyns  his  patient  before  he  take 
him  in  hand,  “ perseverance  and  sufferance,  for  in  such  a 
small  time  no  great  matter  can  be  effected,  and  upon  that  con- 
dition he  wiiradiiiinister  physick,  otherwise  all  his  endevour 
and  coupsell  would  be  to  small  purpose.”  And  in  his  3 1 . coun- 
sell for  a notable  Matron,  he  tells  her,  “ ’ if  she  will  be  cured, 
she  must  be  of  a most  abiding  patience,  faithfull  obedience,  and 
singular  perseverance  ; if  she  remit,  or  despair,  she  can  expect 
or  hope  for  no  good  success,”  Consil.  230.  for  an  Italian  Ab- 
bot, he  jnakes  it  one  of  the  greatest  reasons,  why  this  disease  is 

® De  promise,  doct.  cap.  15.  Quoniam  sanitatis  formam  animi  medici  conti- 
nent. •'  Spes  & confidentia,  plus  valent  quam  medicina.  Fslicior  i* 

medicina  ob  fidem'  Etlmiconim.  Aphoris.  89.  .^Eger  qui  plurimos  cqnsu  it 

medicos,  plerumq;  in  errorem  singulorum  cadit.  * ISihil  ita  sanltatcm  iinpc- 
dit,  ac  remediorum  crebra  rviutatio,  nec  vcniiyylnus  ad  cicatricem  la  quo^  i- 
versa  medicamenta  tentantur.  t Melancbplicorum  propiium,  quum  ex  coru 
arbitrio  non  fit  subita  mutatio  in  melius,  alterare  medipos  qui  quidvis,  ^ c. 
c Consil.  31.  Dum  ad  varia  se  conferunt,  nullo  prosunt.  Imprimis  hoc  sta- 

tuere  oportet,  requiri  persevevantiam,  & tolerantiam.  Exiguo  enini  tcinpore 
pihil  ex,  &c.  i Si  curari  yult,  opus  est  pertinaci  pcrscverantia,  lideli  ot>e- 

dientia,  patientia  singulari,  si  taedet  aut  desperct,  nullum  habcbit  eflccium. 
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so  incurable,  “ ’^because  the  parties  are  so  restless,  and  impa- 
tient, and  will  therefore  have  him  that  intends  to  be  eased,  * to 
take  physick,  not  for  a moneth,  a year,  but  to  apply  himself  to 
their  prescriptions  all  the  dayes  of  his  life.”  Last  of  all,  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  patient  be  not  too  bold  to  practise  upon  himself, 
without  an  approved  physician’s  consent,  or  to  try  conclusions, 
if  he  rea.l  a receipt  in  a book  ; for  so,  many  grosly  mistake, 
and  do  themselves  more  harme  then  good.  That  which  is  con- 
ducing to  one  man,  in  one  case,  the  same  time  is  opposite  to 
anon^er.  An  Asse  and  a Mule  went  laden  over  a brook,  the 
one  with  salt,  the  other  wdth  wool : the  Mule’s  pack  was  wet 
by  chance,  the  salt  melted,  his  burden  the  lighter,  and  he  there- 
by much  eased:  He  told  the  Asse,  who,  thinking  to  speed  as 
well,  wet  his  packe  likewise  at  the  next  water,  but  it  was  much 
the  heavier,  he  quite  tired.  So  one  thing  may  be  good  and  bad 
toseverall  parties,  upon  divers  occasions.  “ Many  things  (saith 
“ Penottus)  are  written  in  our  books,  which  seem  to  the  Reader 
to  be  excellent  remedies,  but  they  that  make  use  of  them,  are 
often  deceived,  and  take  for  Physick  poyson.”  I remember  in 
Valleriola’s  observations,  a story  of  one  John  Baptist  a Neopo- 
litan,  that  finding  by  chance  a pamphlet  in  Italian,  written  in 
praise  of  Hellebor,  would  needs  adventure  on  himself,  and  tooke 
one  dram  for  one  scruple,  and  had  not  he  been  sent  for,  the 
poor  fellow  had  poysoned  himself.  From  whence  he  concludes 
out  of  Damascenus  2.  SC  3.  Aphoris.  “ " that  without  exquisite 
knowledge,  to  work  out  of  bookes  is  most  dangerous  : how  un- 
savourie  a thing  it  is  to  beleeve  Writers,  and  take  upon  trust, 
as  this  patient  perceived  by  his  own  perill.”  I could  recite 
such  another  example  of  mine  own  knowledge,  of  a friend  of 
mine,  that  finding  a receipt  in  Brassivola,  would  needs  take 
Hellebor  in  sul)stance,  and  try  it  on  his  own  person  ; but  had 
not  some  of  his  familiars  come  to  visit  him  by  chance,  he  had 
by  his  indiscretion  hazarded  himself : many  such  I have  ob- 
served. riiese  are  those  ordinary  cautions,  which  I should 
tliinke  fit  to  be  noted,  and  he  that  shall  keep  them,  as  ° Mon- 
tanus  saith,  shall  surely  be  much  eased,  if  not  throughly  cured, 

yEgritudine  amittunt  pa.ientiam,  & indc  morhi  incvirabiles.  ' Non  ad 
mensem  aut  annum,  sed  opportet  toto  vitae  eurriculo  curationi  operam  dare. 
* Cameramis  cmb.  .'>5.  cent.  ‘2.  '"Praet'at.  de  nar.  med.  In  libcUis  cjuse  vulgo 
versaiuur  apud  literaios,  mcautiores  multa  Icgunt,  a (juibus  decipiuntur,  exi- 
mia  illis,  sed  porlenUisum  bauriunt  venenum.  " Oi)erari  cx  hbi  is,  abstj;  cog- 
nitione  & solerli  ingcnio,  pciiculosum  est.  Unde  monemur,  (plain  ins  pidum 
srriptis  aullioribus  credere,  quod  h e sno  didicit  periculo.  •’Consil.  ‘2b.  hajc 
omnia  si  (jiio  ordine  decct  cgerit,  vel  curabitur,  vcl  ceric  minus  afficiclur. 
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SUBSECT.  III. 


[Partn.  2.  Sec.  1. 


Concerning  Physick, 

PH  YSICK  it  self  in  the  last  place  is  to  be  considered  ; “ for 
the  Lord  hath  created  medicines  of  the  earth,  and  he  that  is 
wise  will  not  abhorre  them,”  Ecclus  38.  4.  ver.  8.  “ of  such 
doth  the  Apothecary  make  a confection,  &c.”  Of  these  me- 
dicines there  be  divers  and  infinite  kindes,  Plants,  Metals,  Ani- 
mals, &c.  and  those  of  severall  natures,  some,  good  for  one, 
hurtfull  to  another  : some  noxious  in  themselves,  corrected  by 
art,  very  wholesome  and  good,  simples,  mixt,  &c.  and  therefore 
left  to  be  managed  by  discreet  and  skillfull  Physicians,  and 
thence  applied  to  man’s  use.  To  this  purpose  they  have  in- 
vented method,  and  severall  rules  of  art,  to  put  these  remedies 
in  order,  for  their  particular  ends.  Physick  (as  Hippocrates 
defines  it)  is  naught  else  but  “ p addition  and  substraction and 
as  it  is  required  in  all  other  diseases,  so  in  this  of  melancholy  it 
ought  to  be  most  accurate,  it  being  (as  ^Mercurialis  acknow- 
ledgeth)  so  common  an  affection  In  these  our  times,  and  there- 
fore fit  to  be  understood.  Severall  prescripts  and  methods  I 
find  in  severall  men,  some  take  upon  them  to  cure  all  maladies 
with  one  Medicine,  severally  applyed,  as  xhax  Panacea,  Aurum 
■potabile^so  much  controverted  in  these dayes,  Herba  solis,  S(c. 
Paracelsus  reduceth  all  diseases  to  foure  principal  heads,  to  whom 
Severinus,  Ravelascus,  Leo  Suavius,  and  others  adhere  and 
imitate : those  are  Leprosy,  Gout,  Dropsie,  Falling-sick- 

ness. To  which  they  reduce  the  rest ; as  to  Leprosie,  Ulcers, 
Itches,  Furfures,  Scabs,  &c.  To  Gout,  Stone,  Cholick, 
Tooth-ach,  Head-ach,  &c.  To  Dropsie,  Agues,  jaundies, 
Cacexia,  &c.  To  the  Falling-sicknesse,  belong  Palsy,  Ver- 
tigo, Cramps,  Convulsions,  Incubus,  Apoplexie,  &c.  “ ' If 

any  of  these  four  principall  be  cured  (saith  Ravelascus)  all  the 
interior  are  cured,”  and  the  same  remedies  commonly  serve : 
but  this  is  too  generall,  and  by  some  contradicted : for  this 
peculiar  disease  of  Melancholy,  of  which  I am  now  to  speak, 
I find  severall  cures,  severall  methods  and  prescripts.  Fhey 
that  intend  the  practick  cure  of  Melancholy,  saith  Duretus  in 
his  notes  to  Hollerius,  set  down  nine  peculiar  scopes  or  ends ; 
Savanarola  prescribes  seven  especiall  Canons,  iTlianus  Mont- 
altus  cap,  26.  Faventinus  in  his  Empyricks,  Hercules  de  Saxo- 
tjia,  &c.  have  their  severall  injunctions  and  rules,  all  tending 
to  one  end.  The  ordinary  is  threefold,  which  I mean  to  fol- 

P Fuchsius  cap.  2.  lib.  1.  ^ In  pract.  med.  hsec  affectio  nostris  temporibn* 

frcquentissima,  ergo  maxime  pertinetad  nos  hujus curationem  intelligere.  'Si 
aliquis  horum  morborum  sumipus  sanatur,  sanantur  omncs  infcrioies. 
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low.  Ajai77jTix^,  Pharmaceutical  and  Chirurgica^  Diet  or 
Living,  Apothecary,  Chirurger)'',  which  Wecker,  Crato,  Gui- 
anerius,  &c.  and  most  prescribe  i of  which  I will  insist,  and 
-peak  in  their  order. 

SECT.  II. 

MEMB.  I.  SUBSECT.  L 
Dyet  rectified  in  substa?ice. 

Diet,  Aiou%TiK^y  Victus  or  Living,  according  to  * Fuchsius 
and  others,  comprehend  those  six  iion-naturall  things, 
which  I have  before  specified,  are  especiall  causes,  and  being 
rectified,  a sole  or  chief  part  of  the  cure.  ‘Johannes  Arculanus 
rap.  16.  in  9.  Phasis,  accounts  the  rectifying  of  these  six,  a 
sufficient  cure.  Guianerius  Tract.  15,  cap.  9.  calls  them,  pro- 
priam  primam  curayn^  the  principall  cure  : so  doth  Monta- 
nus,  Crato,  Mercurialis,  Altomarus,  &c.  first  to  be  tried,  Lem- 
nius  mstit.  cap.  22.  names  them  the  hinges  of  our  health,  " no 
hope  of  recovery  without  them.  Reinerus  Solenander  in  his 
seventh  consultation  for  a Spanish  young  Gentlewoman,  that 
was  so  melancholy  she  abhorred  ail  company,  and  would  not  sit 
at  table  with  her  familiar  friends,  prescribes  this  physick  above 
the  rest,  * no  good  to  be  done  without  it.  ^ Areteus,  lib.  1. 
cap.  1.  an  old  Physician,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  enough  of 
it  self,  if  the  party  be  not  too  far  gone  in  sicknesse.  ^ Crato  in 
a consultation  of  his  for  a noble  patient,  tells  him  plainly,  that 
if  his  Highness  will  keep  but  a good  diet,  he  will  warrant  him 
his  former  health.  “ jMontanus  Consil.  27.  for  a Nobleman  of 
France,  adraonisheth  his  Lordship  to  be  most  circumspect  in  his 
diet,  or  else  all  his  other  Physick  will  '"be  to  small  purpose. 
I’he  same  injunction  I find  verbatim  in  J.  Ccesar  ClaudinuSy 
Pespon  34.  Scoltzii  consil.  183.  Trallianus  cap.  16.  lib.  1. 
L^lius  d fontc  jiiugubinus  often  brags,  diat  he  hath  done 
more  cures  in  this  kinde  by  rectification  of  Diet,  then  all 
other  physick  besides.  So  that  in  a tvord  1 may  say  to  most  mc- 

* Instit.  cap.  8.  sect,  1,  Victus  nomine  non  tarn  cibus  & potus,  sed  aer,  exer- 
citatio,  somnus,  vigilia,  k reliquae  res  sex  nim-naturalcs  contlnentur.  ‘ Suffi- 
ci:  plerumq;  regimen  rerum  sex  non-naturalium.  “Et  in  Ins  potissima  sani- 
tas  consisut.  * Nihil  hie  agendum  sine  exquisita  virciidi  vatione,  Sic.  y Si 
rccens  malum  sitadpristinum  habitum  recuperandum,  alia  mgdela  non  cst  opus. 
* Consil.  99.  lib.  2.  si  celsitudo  tua,  rectam  vicius  rationcm,  &c.  ■ Moneo 

Dominc,  ut  sis  prudens  ad  victum,  sine  quo  cseiera  remedia  irustra  adhibentur. 

’’  Omnia  remedia  irrita  4c  vana  sine  his.  Novislis  me  plerosq;  ita  laborantes, 
viciu  potius  quam  medicamentis  curasse 
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lanclioly  men,  as  the  Fox  said  to  the  Wesell,  that  could  not 
get  out  of  the  garner,  Macra  cavwn  repetes,  guem  macra  su- 
bisti,  the  six  non-naturall  things  caused  it,  and  they  must  cure 
it.  Which  howsoever  I treat  of,  as  proper  to  the  Meridian  of 
Melancholy,  yet  nevertheless,  that  which  is  here  said  with  him 
in  *Tully,  though  writ  especially  for  the  good  of  his  freinds  at 
Tarentum  and  Sicily,  yet.  it  will  generally  serve  ‘^most  other 
diseases,  and  help  them  likewise,  if  it  be  observed. 

Of  these  six  non-naturall  things,  the  first  is  Diet,  properly  so 
called,  which  consists  in  meat  and  drink,  in  which  we  must 
consider  Substance,  Quantity,  Quality,  and  that  opposite  to  the 
precedent.  In  Substance,  such  meats  are  generally  commended, 
which  are  “ moist,  easie  of  digestion,  and  not  apt  to  engender 
winde,  not  fryed,  nor  rosted,  but  sod  (saith  Valescus,  Altoma- 
rus,  Piso,  &c.)  hot  and  moist,  and  of  good  nourishment;’’ 
Crato  Consil.  21 . lib.  2.  admits  rost  meat,  if  the  burned  and 
Sycoxchedi  superficies,  the  brown  we  call  it,  be  pared  of.  Sal- 
vianus  lib.  2.  cap.  1 . a ies  out  oncoldand  dry  meats  ; ^ young 
flesh  and  tender  is  approved,  as  of  Kid,  Rabbits,  Chickens, 
Veale,  Mutton,  Capons,  Hens, ; Partridge,  Phesant,- Quailes, 
and  all  mountain  birds,  which  are  so  familiar  in  some  parts  of 
Africa,  and  in  Italy,  and  as  f Dublinius  reports,  the  common 
food  of  Boores  and  Clownes  in  Palrstina.  Galen  takes  excep- 
tion at  Mutton,  but  without  question  he  means  that  rammy 
mutton,  which  is  in  Turkic,  and  Asia  minor,  which  have  those 
great  fleshie  tailes,  of  48.  pound  weight,  as  Vertomannus  wit- 
nesseth,  navig.  lib.  2 cap.  5.  The  lean  of  fat  meat  is  best, 
and  all  manner  of  brothes,  and  pottage,  with  borage,  lettuce, 
and  such  wholesome  hearbs  are  excellent  good,  specially  of  a 
Cock  boyled  ; all  spoon  meat.  Arabians  commend  brains,  but 
» Laurentius  c.  8.«  excepts  against  them,  and  so  do  many  others  ; 
^ Egges  are  justified  as  a nutritive  wholesome  meat.  Butter  and 
Oyle  may  passe,  but  wdtii  some  limitation  ; so  Crato  confines 
it,  and  “ to  some  men  sparingly  at  set  times,  or  in  sauce,”  and 
so  sugar  and  bony  are  approved.  ' All  sharp  and  sowre  sauces 
must  be  avoided,  and  spices,  or  at  least  seldome  used  : and  so 
saffron  sometimes  in  broth  may  be  tolerated  ; but  these  things 
may  be  more  freely  used,  as  the  temperature  of  the  party  is  hot 


* 1.  do  finibus  Tarentinis  & Siculis.  ' Modo  non  multum  elongcntur. 

* Lib.  1.  de  mclan.  cap.  7.  Calkkis  & humidus  cibus  concoctn  facili.s,  flalus  ex- 
or:es,  clixi  non  assi,  ncq;  sibi  iVixi  sint.  * Si  interna  tantum  pulpa  devoretur, 
non  superficies  torrida  ab  igne.  * Bene  nutrienccs  cibi,  tenclla  «tas  niultum 
vale  , carnes  nun  virosac,  ncc  pingucs.  f Hoedoper.  peregr.  Hicrosol.  ^ * Ini" 
mica  stomacho.  >1  Not  fryed  or  buttered,  but  potched.  ;{;  Consil.  16.  Non 
improbatur  butyrum  & oleum,  si  tamcn  plus  quam  par  sit,  non  profun  latur : 
sacdiari  & mellis  usus,  utiliter  ad  ciborum  condimenta  comprobalur.  ‘Met- 
cqrialis  cpnsil,  8B,  aqerba  omnia  evilcntur. 
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or  cold,  or  as  he  shall  finde  inconvenience  by  them.  The 
thinnest,  whitest,  smallest  wine  is  best,  not  thick,  nor  strong ; 
and  so  of  bear,  the  middling  is  fittest.  Bread  of  good  wheat, 
pure,  well  purged  from  the  bran  is  preferred  ; Laurentius  cap. 
8.  would  have  it  kneaded  with  rain  water,  if  it  may  be  gotten. 

U'ater.]  Pure,  thin,  light  water  by  all  means  use,  of  good  smell 
and  taste,  like  to  the  ayr  in  sight,  such  as  is  soon  hot,  soon  cold, 
and  which  Hippocrates  so  much  approves,  if  at  least  it  may  be 
had.  Kain  water  is  purest,  so  that  it^  fail  not  down  in 
great  drops,  and  be  used  forthwith,  for  it  quickly  putrefies. 
Next  to  it  fountain  water  that  riseth  in  the  East,  and  runneth 
Eastward,  from  a quick  running  spring,  from  flinty,  chalky, 
gravelly  grounds  : and  the  longer  a river  riinnetli,  it  is  com- 
monly the  purest,  though  many  springs  do  yeeld  the  best  water 
at  their  fountains.  1 he  waters  in  hotter  countries,  as  in  Tui% 
kie,  Persia,  India,  within  the  Tropicks,  are  frequently  purer 
then  ours  in  the  North,  more  subtile,  thin,  and  lighter,  as  our 
Meichants  obsersx  by  tour  ounces  in  a pound,  pleasanter  to 
drink,  as  good  as  our  hear,  and  some  ot  them  as  Choaspis 
in  Persia,  preferred  by  the  Persian  kings,  before  wine  it  self. 

" * Clilorio  quicunq;  sitim  de  fonte  levarit 

Vina  lugit  gaudetq;  meris  abstemius  undis.” 

Many  rivers  I deny  not  are  muddy  still,  white,  thick,  like  those 
in  China,  Nilus  in  .^gypt,  1 ibris  at  Rome,  but  after  they  be 
seeled  two  or  three  dayes,  defecate  and  clear,  very  commodious, 
usefull  and  gooil.  Many  make  use  of  deep  wels,  as  of  old  in 
the  holy  Land,  lakes,  cisterns,  when  tjiey  cannot  be  better 
provided  ; To  fetch  it  in  Carts  or  Gundilo’s  as  in  Venice,  or 
Camels  backs,  as  at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  fRadzivilius  observed 
8000.  Camels  daily  there,  employed  about  that  business  ; Some 
keep  it  111  Trunks,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  made  four  square  with 
descending  steps,  and  ’tis  not  amiss  : For  I would  not  have  any 
one  so  nice  as  that  Graecian  Calls,  sister  to  Nicephorus  Empe- 
rour  of  Constantinople,  and  | married  to  Deminitus  Silvius 
Duke  of  Venice,  that  out  of  incredible  wantonness,  communi 
atjud  utt  jwlebai,  would  use  no  Vulgar  water;  but  she  died 
tantd  (saidi  mine  author)  Jcetidussuni  pans  cnpidy  of  so  fuL 
some  a disease,  that  up  water  c'tuild  w.ish  her  clean,  § Plato 
would  not  liave  a traveller  lodge  in  a city  that  is  not  governed 
by  laws,  or  liath  not  a quick  stream  running  by  it ; iilud  enim 
anunum^  hoc  corrumpit  vaUludincm^  one  corrupts  the  body, 
the  other  the  minde.  But  this  is  more  tlien  needs,  too  much 

»s. 

* Ovid.  Met.  l.b.  15,  f peregr.  Hicr.  + The  Puk.es  of  Venice  wci.^ 
then  permitted  to  marry.  § De  Legibus. 
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curiosity  is  naught,  in  time  of  necessity  any  water  is  allowed. 
Howsoever  pure  water  is  best,  and  which  (as  Pindarus  holds) 
is  better  then  gold  ; an  especiall  ornament  it  is,  and  “ very  com- 
modious to  a City  (according  to  * Vegerius)  w’hen  fresh  springs 
are  included  within  the  wals,”  as  at  Corinth,  in  the  midst  of 
the  town  almost,  there  was  arx  altissima  scatens fontibusy  a 
goodly  Mount  full  of  fresh  water-springs : “ if  nature  afford 
them  not,  they  must  be  had  by  art.”  It  is  a wonder  to  read  of 
those ' stupend  .Aqueducts,  and  infinite  cost  hath  been  bestowed 
in  Rome  of  old,  Constantinople,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and 
such  populous  cities,  to  conveigh  good  and  wholsome  waters  : 
read  FrontinuSy  Lipsius  de  admir.  " Fiinius  lib.  3.  cap.  1 1. 
Strabo  in  his  Geogr.  That  Aqueduct  of  Claudius  was  most  emi- 
nent, fetched  upon  arches  15.  miles,  every  Arch  -09  foot 
high:  they  had  14.  such  other  Aqueducts,  besides  lakes  and 
cisterns,  7OO.  as  I take  it ; ° every  house  had  private  pipes  and 
chanels  to  serve  them  for  their  use.  Peter  Gillius,  in  his  accu- 
rate description  of  Constantinople,  speaks  of  an  old  cistern 
which  he  went  down  to  see,  336.  foot  long,  180.  foot  broad, 
built  of  marble,  covered  over  with  Arch-work,  and  sustained 
by  336.  pillars,  twelve  foot  asunder,  and  in  11.  rowes,  to  con- 
tain sweet  water.  Infinite  cost  in  chanels  and  cisterns,  from 
Nilus  to  Alexandria,  hath  been  formerly  bestowed,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  these  times  ; p their  cisterns  so  curiously  cemented 
and  composed,  that  a beholder  w'ould  take  them  to  be  all  of  one 
stone:  when  the  foundation  is  laid,  and  cistern  made,  their 
house  is  half  built.  T’hat  Segonian  Aqueduct  in  Spam,  is  much 
wondred  at  in  these  dayes,  upon  three  rows  of  pillars,  one 
above  another,  conveying  sweet  water  to  every  house  : but  each 
City  almost  is  full  of  such  Aqueducts.  Amongst  the  rest  ^ he 
is  eternally  to  be  commended,  that  brought  that  new  stream  to 
the  North  side  of  London  at  his  own  charge:  and  Mr.  Otho 
Nicholson,  founder  of  our  water-works  and  elegant  Conduit  in 
Oxford.  So  much  have  all  times  attributed  to  this  Element, 
to  be  conveniently  provided  of  it : Although  Galen  hath  taken 
exceptions  at  such  waters,  which  run  through  leaden  pipes, 
ob  cerussam  qute  in  ns  generatur y for  that  unctuous  ceruse, 
which  causeth  dysenteries  and  fluxes ; f yet  as  Alsarius  Crucius 
of  Genna  w'ell  answers,  it  is  opposite  to  common  experience. 

* Lib.  4.  cap.  10.  Magna  urbis  utilitas  cum  perennes  fontes  muris  includun- 
tur,  quod  si  natura  non  praestat,  tft'odieudi,  &c.  ' Opera  giganium  dicil  ali- 

quis.  De  aquaeduct.  " Curiius  Fons  a quadragesimo  lapide  in  urban 

opere  arcuato  pcrducius.  Plin.  36.  15.  Quaeq;  domus  Romae  fistulas  habebat 
U.  canalcs,  &c.  f Lib.  2.  ca.  20.  Jod.  a Meggen.  cap.  15.  pereg.  Hicr.  Bcllomus. 

1 Cypr.  Echovius  dclit.  Hisp.  Aqua  profluens  indc  in  omnes  fere  domes 
in  putC'S  quoq;  xstivo  tempore  trigidissima  conservatur.  ' Sir  Hugh  Middlc- 
lOD,  paronet.  f De  quzesitis  ined.  cent.  fol.  354.  . 
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If  tliat  were  ti*ue,  most  of  our  Italian  cities,  Montpelier  in 
France,  with  infinite  others,  would  finde  this  inconvenience, 
but  there  is  no  such  matter.  For  private  families,  in  what 
sort  they  should  furnish  themselves  let  them  consult  with  P. 
Crcscentius  de  ^g7'ic.  1.  1.  c.  4.  Paraphilius  Hirelacus,  and 
the  rest. 

Amongst  fishes,  those  are  most  allowed  of,  that  live  in  gra- 
velly or  sandy  waters,  Pikes,  Perch,  Trout,  Gudgeon,  Smelts, 
Flounders,  &c.  Hyppolitus  Salvianus  takes  exception  at  Carp ; 
but  I dare  boldly  say  with  * Dubravius,  it  is  an  excellent  meat, 
if  it  come  not  from  muddy  pooles,  that  it  retain  not  an  un- 
savory tast.  Erinacius  Marinus  is  much  commended  by  Ori- 
batius,  vEtius,  and  most  of  our  late  writers. 

“Cratocwi^/.  21.  lib.  2.  censures  all  manner  of  fruits,  as 
subject  to  putrefaction,  yet  tolerable  at  sometimes,  after  meales, 
at  second  course,  they  keep  down  vapors,  and  have  their  use. 
Sweet  fruits  are  best,  as  sweet  Cherries,  Plums,  sweet  Apples, 
Peare-maines,  and  Pippins,  which  Laurentius  extols,  as  liaving 
a peculiar  property  against  this  disease,  and  Plater  magnifies, 
omnibus  modis  appropriata  conveniunt,  but  they  must  be  cor- 
rected for  their  windiness  ; ripe  Grapes  are  good,  and  Raysins 
of  the  sun.  Musk-millions  well  corrected,  and  sparingly  used. 
Figs  are  allowed,  and  Almonds  blanched.  Trallianus  discom- 
mends Figs,  Salvianus  Olives  and  Capers,  which  ^ others 
especially  like  of,  and  so  of  pistick  nuts.  Montanus  and  Mer- 
curialis  out  of  Avenzoar,  admit  Peaches,  * Peares,  and  Apples 
baked  after  meales,  only  corrected  with  sugar,  and  Ani-seed, 
or  Fennell  seed,  and  so  they  may  be  profitably  taken,  because 
they  strengthen  the  stomack,  and  keep  down  vapors.  The  like 
may  be  said  of  preserved  Cherries,  Plums,  marmalit  of  plums, 

1 1 rc  e s , ^vC.  but  nor  to  drink  after  them,  “ Pomegranates, 
Lemons,  Oranges  are  tolerated,  if  they  be  not  too  sharp. 

‘’Ci'ato  will  admit  of  no  herbs,  but  Borage,  Bugloss,  Endive, 
Fennell,  Anniseed,  Bawme ; Calleniiis  and  Arnoldus  tolerate 
Lettuce,  Spinage,  Beets,  ixc.  d’he  same  Crato  wl  1 allow  no 
roots  at  all  to  be  eaten.  Some  approve  of  Potatoes,  Parsnips, 
but  all  corrected  for  winde.  No  raw  sallets  ; but  as  Lauren- 

* Dc  piscibus  lib,  habent  omnes  in  lautitiis,  modo  non  sint  e crenoso  loco. 

* De  pi*r.  c.  2.  I.  7 Plurimum  praestat  ad  utilitatem  & jucunditatcin.  Idem 
Trallianu'!  bb  • . c.  16.  pisres  petrosi,  & molles  came.  “ Etsi  omnes  pvitre- 
dini  stmt  obnoxii,  ubi  scrundis  niensis,  incepto  jam  priore,  devorentur,  corn- 
modi  sncci  pfosunt,  «jui  dulccdine  sunt  praediti.  Ut  dulcia  ccrasa,  poma,  &c. 
" Lib  2.  cap.  1.  Montanus  consil.  2i.  * Pyra  quae  grato  sunt  saporc, 

cocta  mala,  poma  tosta,  &sactharo,  vej  aiiisi  srm  ne  conspersa,  uirlitcr  statim 
i pranJio  vel  a ccena  sumi  possunt,  co  quod  venlriculum  roboreiit  Sc  v?.poT(.'s 
caput  pe '-ntes  reprimant.  Mont.  * Punica  mala  aiiranlia  commode  per 
miirunt  , >d.^  non  sint  austcra  ic  acida.  Olcra  omnia  praetor  boragiuem, 

kuglossuni,  ■•nybum,  feniculum,  anisum,  melissum  vilari  debent. 
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tins  prescribes,  in  broths  ; and  so  Crato  commends  many  of 
them  : or  to  use  Borage,  Hops,  Bawme,  steej)ed  in  their  ordi- 
nary drink.  * Avenzoar  magnifies  the  juyce  of  a Pomegra- 
nate, if  it  be  sweet,  and  especially  Rosewater,  which  he  would 
have  to  be  used  in  every  dish,  which  they  put  in  practice  in 
those  hot  Countries,  about  Damascus,  where  (if  we  may  be- 
leeve  the  relations  of  Vertamannus)  many  hogsheads  of  Rose- 
water are  to  be  sold  in  the  market  at  once,  it  is  in  so  great  re- 
quest with  them. 

SUBSECT.  ir. 

Dyet  rectified  in  quantity. 

Man  alone,  saith  ® Cardan,  eates  and  drinkes  without  ap- 
petite, and  useth  all  his  pleasure  without  necessity,  ani'- 
ma  vitioy  and  thence  come  many  inconveniencies  unto  him. 
For  there  is  no  meat  whatsoever,  though  otherwise  wholesome 
and  good,  but  if  unseasonably  taken,  or  immoderately  used, 
more  then  the  stomack  can  w^ell  beare,  it  will  ingender  crudi- 
tie,  and  do  much  harme.  Therefore  ^ Crato  adviseth  his  pa- 
tient to  eat  but  twice  a day,  and  that  at  his  set  meales,  by  no 
meanes  to  eat  without  an  appetite,  or  upon  a full  stomack,  and 
to  put  seven  houres  difference  betwixt  dinner  and  supper.  Which 
rule  if  we  did  observe  in  our  Colledges,  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter for  our  healths  : But  custome  that  tyrant  so  prevailes,  that 
contrary  to  all  good  order  and  rules  of  Physick,  we  scarce  ad- 
mit of  five.  If  after  seven  homes  tarrying  he  shall  have  no 
stomack,  let  him  defer  his  meal,  or  eat  very  little  at  his  ordi- 
nary time  of  repast.  This  very  counsell  was  given  by  Prosper 
Calenus  to  Cardinal  Cseslus,  labouring  of  this  disease  ; and 
8 Platerus  prescribes  it  to  a patient  of  his,  to  be  most  severely 
kept.  Guianerius  admits  of  three  meals  a day,  but  Montanus 
consil.  23.  pro.  Ah.  Italo.,  ties  him  precisely  to  two.  And  as 
he  must  not  eat  overmuch,  so  he  may  not  absolutely  fast;  for  as 
Celsus  contends  lih.  1 . Jdccliinus  Xh.'in  9.  B basis,  repletion  and 
inanition  may  both  do  harm  in  two  contrary  extreams.  More- 
over, that  which  he  doth  eat,  must  be  well  ' chewed,  and  not 

hastily  gobled,  for  that  causeth  cruditie  and  winde  ; and  by  all 

\ 

'Mercurialis  pract.  Med.  “ Lib.  2.  de  com.  Solus  homo  edit  bibitej;  3tC, 

^ Consil.  21.  IS.  si  plus  ingeralur  quam  par  cst,  et  ventriculus  toldrare  posset, 
nocet,  et  crudiiates  generat,  &c,  « Observat.  lib.  1.  Assuescatbis  in  dieci- 

bos,  sumere,  certa  s-mper  bora.  ^ Is'e  plus  ingerat  cavendum  quam  vcntri- 
culus  ferre  potest,  sempevq;  surgal  a mensa  non  salur.  _ ' Siquidem  qui  semt- 

inansum  velodter  ingcrunt  cibum,  veniriCulo  laborem  inferunt,  A flatufi  maxi- 
mos  promovent,  Crato. 
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means  to  eat  no  more  than  he  can  well  digest.  “ Some  think 
(saith  * Trincavelius  lib.  1 1 . cap.  29.  de  curand.  part.  hum.J 
the  more  they  eat  the  more  they  nourish  themselves  eat  and 
live,  as  the  proverb  is,  “ not  knowing  that  onely  repaires 
man  which  is  well  concocted,  not  that  which  is  devoured.’^ 
Melancholy  men  most  part  have  good  ^appetites,  but  indiges- 
tion, and  for  that  cause  they  must  be  sure  to  rise  with  an  ap- 
petite: and  that  which  Socrates  and  Disarius  the  Physicians  in 
* Macrobius  so  much  require,  S.  Hierom  injoines  Rusticus  to 
eat  and  drink  no  more  than  will  satishe  hunger  and  thirst. 
" Lessius  the  Jesuite  holds  12.  13.  or  14.  ounces,  or  in  our 
Northern  countries  16.  at  most,  (for  all  students,  weak- 
lings, and  such  as  lead  an  idle  sedentary  life)  of  meat,  bread, 
&c.  a fit  proportion  for  a whole  day,  and  as  much  or  little 
more  of  drink.  Nothing  pesters  the  body  and  minde  sooner 
than  to  be  still  fed,  to  eat  and  ingurgitate  beyond  all  measure, 
as  many  do.  “ ° By  overmuch  eating  and  continuall  feasts 
they  stifle  nature,  and  choke  up  themselves  ; which,  had  they 
lived  coursly,  or  like  galley-slaves  been  tyed  to  an  oare,  might 
have  happily  prolonged  many  fair  years.” 

A great  inconvenience  comes  by  variety  of  dishes,  which 
causeth  the  precedent  distemperature,  “ p than  which  (saith 
Avicenna)  nothing  is  worse ; to  feed  on  diversity  of  meats,  or 
overmuch,”  Sertorius-like  in  liicern  ccenare,  and  as  commonly 
they  do  in  Muscovie  and  Iseland,  to  prolong  their  meals  all  day 
long,  or  all  night.  Our  Northern  countries  offend  especially 
in  this,  and  we  in  this  Island  f ampliter  viventes  in  prandiis  ^ 
cceni.'!,  as  Polydore  notes)  are  most  liberall  feeders,  but  to  our 
own  hurt,  f Persicos  odi  puer  apparatus : “ Excess  of  meat 
breedeth  sickness,  and  gluttony  causeth  cholerick  diseases:  by 
surfeting  many  perish,  but  he  that  dieteth  himself  prolongeth 
his  life,”  Ecclus.  37.  29.  30.  We  account  it  a great  glory  for 
a man  to  have  his  table  daily  furnished  with  variety  of  meats : 
but  hear  the  Physician,  he  puls  thee  by  the  ear  as  thou  sittest^ 
and  tellcth  thee,  “ that  nothing  can  be  more  noxious  to  thy 
health,  than  such  variety  and  plenty.”  Temperance  is  a bridle 

* Qu'dam  maxime  comederc  nituntur,  putantes  ca  rationc  se  vires  refcctu- 
ros;  ignoramcs,  non  ca  qu»  ingerunt  posse  vires  reficcrc,  sed  qure  probe  con- 
CfKjuunt.  Malta  appetunC,  pauca  digerum.  ' Salurnal.  lib  7.  cap.  4. 

*"  Modic  us  c’  temp'Tatus  cibus  ct  rarni  ct  anlinae  utilis  cst.  " Hygiasticon 

reg.  14.  It).  UH!  X per  diem  sufficianl,  computato  pane,  carnc  ovis,  vel  aliis 
obsoniis,  ct  totidem  vel  paulo  plures  unciw  potus.  *»  Idem  reg.  27.  Plures  in 
domibus  suis  brevi  tempore  pascentes  extinguuniur,  qui  si  triremibus  vincti 
fuissent,  aut  gre^ario  pane  pasti,  sani  et  incolumes  m longam  ajiatem  v'itam 
prorogissent.  p Nihil  deterius  quam  diversa  nutrientia  simul  adjangere,  & 

comedendi  icmpus  prorogare.  i Lib.  1.  hist.  -f-  Hor.  ad  lib.  b.  ode  ult. 
' Ciborutn  varietate  & copii  in  eadem  mensa  nihil  nocenlius  homini  ad  lu- 
tem,  It.  ValenolU;  observ.  1.  2.  cap.  6. 
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of  gold,  and  he  that  can  use  it  ai  lglit,  * ego  non  summis  vms 
comparOf  sed  simillimum  Deojudico,  is  liker  a God  tlian  a 
man:  For  as  it  will  transform  a beast  to  a man  again,  so  will  it 
make  a man  a God.  To  preserve  thine  honour,  health,  and  to 
avoid  therefore  all  those  inflations,  torments,  obstructions,  cru- 
dities, and  diseases  that  come  by  a full  diet,  the  best  way  is  to 
* feed  sparingly  of  one  or  two  dishes  at  most,  to  have  ventrenfi 
bene  moratum^  as  Seneca  calls  it,  “ ‘ to  choose  one  of  many, 
and  to  feed  on  that  alone,”  as  Crato  adviseth  his  Patient.  The 
same  counsell  “ Prosper  Calenus  gives  to  Cardinall  Csesius,  to 
use  a moderate  and  simple  diet : and  though  his  table  be  jovially 
furnished  by  reason  of  his  state  and  guests,  yet  for  his  own 
part  to  single  out  some  one  savoury  dish  and  feed  on  it.  The 
same  is  inculcated  by  ^Crato  consil.’^.  1.  2.  to  a noble  personage 
affected  with  this  grievance,  he  would  have  his  highness  to 
dine  or  sup  alone,  without  all  his  honorable  attendance  and 
courtly  company,  with  a private  friend  or  so,  y a dish  or  two, 
a cup  of  Rhenish  wine,  &c.  Montanus  consil.  24.  for  a noble 
Matron  injoyns  her  one  dish,  and  by  no  means  to  drink  betwixt 
meals.  The  like  consil.  229.  or  not  to  eat  till  he  be  an  hun- 
gry, which  rule  Berengarius  did  most  strictly  observe,  as  Hil- 
bertus  Cenomecensis  Episc.  writes  in  his  life. 

“ cui  non  fuit  unquam 

Ante  sitim  potus,  nec  cibus  ante  famem,” 

and  which  all  temperate  men  do  constantly  keep.  It  is  a fre- 
quent solemnity  still  used  with  us,  when  friends  meet,  to  go  to 
the  ale-house  or  tavern,  they  are  not  sociable  otherwise  ; and 
if  they  visit  one  another’s  houses,  they  must  both  eat  and  drink. 
1 reprehend  it  not,  moderately  used ; but  to  some  men  nothing 
can  be  more  offensive  ; they  had  better,  I speak  it  with  Saint 
t Ambrose,  pour  so  much  water  in  their  shooes. 

It  much  availes  likewise  to  keep  good  order  in  our  diet, 

^ to  eat  liquid  things  first,  broaths,  fish,  and  such  meals  as 
are  sooner  corrupted  in  the  stomack  ; harder  meats  of  digestion 
must  come  last.”  Crato  would  have  the  supper  less  than  the 
dinner,  which  Cardan  Contradict,  lib.  1.  Tract.  5.  contra- 

*TuI.  orat.  pro  M.  Marcel.  ® Nullus  cibum  sumere  dcbel,  isi  stomachus 
sit  vacuus.  Gordon,  lib.  mcd.  1.  1 . c.  11 . ' E multis  eduliis  unum  elige,  re- 

lictisq;  caetcr  £,  ex  eo  comede.  “ L.  de  atra  bile.  Simplex  sit  cibus  & non 

varius:  quod  licet  dignitati  tuae  ob  convivas  difficile  videatur,  &c.  * Celsi- 

(udo  tua  prandeat  sola,  absq;  apparatu  aulico,  contentus  sit  illustrissimus  prin- 
ceps  duobus  tantum  fciculis,  vinoq;  Rhenano  solum  in  mensa  utatur.  ^ Sem- 
per intra  satietaxm  a mensa  vecedat,  uno  ferculo,  contentus.  f L;b.  de 
Hel.  & jejunio.  Multo  melius  in  terrain  vina  fudisses.  * Crato.  Mulium  re- 
fert  non  ignorare  i]ui  cibi  priores,  &c.  liquids  prascedant  carnium  jura,  pisces, 
fructus,  &c,  Coena  brevior  sit  prandio. 


diet. 
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diet.  18.  disallowes,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  Galen.  7. 
art.  curat,  cap.  6.  and  for  four  reasons  he  will  have  the  supper 
biggest:  1 have  read  many  treatises  to  this  purpose,  I know 
not  how  it  may  concern  some  few  sick  men,  but  for  my  part 
generally  for  all,  I should  subscribe  to  that  custome  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  make  a sparing  dinner,  and  a liberall  supper;  all 
their  preparation  and  invitation  was  still  at  supper,  no  mention 
of  dinner.  Many  reasons  I could  give,  but  when  all  is  said 
pro  and  con^  “ Cardan’s  i*ule  is  best,  to  keep  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed unto,  though  it  be  naught,  and  to  follow  our  disposition 
and  appetite  in  some  things  is  not  amiss  ; to  eat  sometimes  of  a 
dish  which  is  hurtlull,  if  we  have  an  extraordinary  liking  to 
it.  Alexander  bevems  loved  Hares  and  Apples  above  all  other 
meats,  as  Lampridus  relates  in  his  life:  one  Pope  Pork, 
another  Peacock,  &c.  what  harm  came  of  it?  I conclude,  our 
own  experience  is  the  best  Physitian;  that  diet  which  is  most 
propitious  to  one,  is  often  pernicious  to  another,  such  is  the 
variety  of  palats,  humours,  and  temperatures,  let  every  man 
observe,  and  be  a law  unto  himself.  Tiberius  in  * Tacitus  did 
laugh  at  all  such,  that  30.  years  of  age  would  ask  counsell  of 
others  concerning  matters  of  diet ; I say  the  same. 

These  few  rules  of  diet  he  that  keeps,  shall  surely  find  great 
ease  and  speedy  remedy  by  it.  It  is  a wonder  to  relate  that 
prodigious  temperance  of  some  Hermites,  Anachorites,  and 
fathers  of  the  Church  ; he  that  shall  but  read  their,  lives,  writ- 
ten by  Hierom,  Athanasius,  &c.  how  abstemious  Heathens 
have  bin  in  this  kind,  those  Curii  and  Fabritii,  those  old  Phi* 
losophers  as  Pliny  records  lib.  11.  Xenophon,  lib.  I.  de  vifi 
Socrat.  Emperours  and  Kings,  as  Nicephorus  relates,  Eccles. 
hist.  A6.  18.  cap.  8.  of  Mauritius,  Lodovicus  Pius,  &c.  and 
that  admirable  f example  of  Lodovicus  Cornarus,  a Patritian  of 
Venice,  cannot  but  admire  them.  This  have  they  done  volun- 
tarily,  and  in  health  ; what  shall  these  private  men  do  that  are 
visited  with  sickness,  and  necessarily  ‘^injoyned  to  recover, 
and  continue  their  health  ? It  is  a 'hard  thing  to  observe  a 
strict  diet,  <^ui  medice  vivity  miser e vivity  as  the  saying  is, 
quale  Iwc  ipsum  erit  vivercy  his  si  privatus  fuhisf  as  good 
be  buried,  as  so  much  debarred  of  his  appetite;  excessit  medi- 
cina  malwniy  the  physick  is  more  troublesome  than  the  disease, 
so  he  complained  in  the  Poet,  so  thou  thinkest : yet  he  that 
loves  himself,  will  easily  endure  this  little  misery,  to  avoid  a 


‘Tract-  6.  contradict.  1.  lib.  I.  Super  omnia  quotidlanum  leporem  ha- 

Duit,  et  pomis  indulsit,  * Annal.  6.  Ridcre  solebat  eos,  qui  post  30.  setatij 
annum,  ad  cognoscenda  corpori  suo  noxia  vel  utilia,  alicujus  consilii  indigerent. 
f A Lessio  edit.  1614.  « ^gyptU  olim  omnes  morbus  curabant  vomitu  & ie- 

juaio.  Bohemus  lib.  h cap.  5. 

VoL.  I.  T - 
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greater  inconvenience ; e mails  minimum,  better  do  this  then 
do  worse.  And  as  ^ Tully  holds,  “ better  be  a temperate  old 
man,  then  a lascivious  youth.”  / ’Tis  the  only  sweet  thing, 
(which  he  adviseth)  so  to  moderate  our  selves,  that  we  may 
have  senectutem  in  juventute,  U.  in  juventute  senectutem. 
Be  youthfull  in  our  old  age,  staid  in  our  youth,  discreet  and 
temperate  in  both. 


MEMB.  ir. 


Retention  and  Evacuation  rectified. 

I HAVE  declared  in  the  causes,  what  harm  costiveness  hath 
done  in  procuring  this  disease  ; if  it  be  so  noxious,  the  op- 
posite must  needs  be  good,  or  mean  at  least,  as  indeed  it  is, 
and  to  this  cure  necessarily  required ; maxime  conducit,  saith 
Montaltus  cap.  27.  it  very  much  availes.  ‘^Altomarus  cap.  7. 

commends  walking  in  a morning,  into  some  fair  green  plea- 
sant fields,  but  by  all  means  first,  by  art  or  nature,  he  will  have 
these  ordinary  excrements  evacuated.”  PIso  calls  it.  Benefit 
cium  ventriSf  the  benefit,  help  or  pleasure  of  the  belly,  for  it 
doth  much  ease  It.  Laurentius  cap.  8.  Crato  consil.  21.  /.  2, 
prescribes  it  once  a day  at  least : where  nature  is  defective,  art 
must  supply,  by  those  lenitive  electuaries,  suppositories,  con- 
dite  prunes,  turpentine,  cllsters,  as  shall  be  shewed.  Prosper 
Calenus  lib.  de  atra  bile,  commends  Glisters,  in  Hypocondria- 
call  melancholy,  still  to  be  used  as  occasion  serves,,  Peter 
Cnemander  in  a consultation  of  his  pro  hypocondriaco,  will 
have  his  patient  continually  loose,  and  to  that  end  sets  down 
there  many  forms  of  Potions  and  Cllsters.  Mercurialis,  consiL 
88.  If  this  benefit  come  not  of  its  own  accord,  prescribes  ^ Glis- 
ters in  the  first  placq:  so  doth  Montanus  consil  2^.  consil.  31. 
£(  229.  he  commends  turpentine  to  that  purpose  : the  same  he 
ingeminates,  consil.  230.  for  an  Italian  Abbot.  ’Tis  very  good 
to  wash  his  hands  and  face  often,  to  shift  his  clothes,  to  have 
fair  linnen  about  him,  to  be  decently  and  comely  attired,  f(^ 
sordes  vitiant,  nastiness  defiles,  and  dejects  any  man  that  is 
so  voluntarily,  or  compelled  by  want,  It  dulleth  the  spirits. 
Bathes  are  either  artificial!  or  naturall,  both  have  their  special 


Cat.  Major  : Melior  conditio  senis  viventis  ex  praiscripto  artis  medics, 
quam  adolescentis  luxuriosi.  ^ Debet  per  amsena  exerceri,  & loca  viridia, 
excretis  prius  arte  vel  natura  alvi  cxcrementis.  * Hildesheim  spicel.  2.  de 

jtnel.  Primum  omnium  operam  dabis  ut  singulis  diebus  i);ibeas  beneficium  ven- 
tris,  semper  cavendo  iie  alvus  sit  diutius  astricta.  *^Si  non  spoiite,  Clistenbus 
purgetnr. 
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uses  in  this  malady,  and  as  ^Alexander  suppo.^eth  lih.  1.  cap. 
16.  yeeld  as  speedy  a remedy,  as  any  other  Physick  whatso- 
ever. iEtius  would  have  them  daily  used,  assidua  balnea, 
Tetra.  2.  sect.  2.  c.  9.  Galen  crakes  how  many  severall  cures 
he  hath  performed  in  this  kinde  by  use  of  bathes  alone,  and 
Rufus  pills,  moistning  -them  which  are  otherwise  dry.  Rhasis 
makes  it  a principall  cure,  Tota  ciira  sit  in  humectando,  to  - 
bathe  and  afterwards  anoint  with  oyle.  Jason  Pratensis,  Lau- 
rentius  cap.  8.  and  Montanus  set  down  their  peculiar  formes  of 
artihciall  bathes.  Crato  consil.  17.  lib.  2.  commends  Mal- 
lowes,  Camomile,  Violets,  Borage  to  be  boyled  in  it,  and 
sometimes  faire  w^ater  alone,  and  in  his  following  counsell,  Bal- 
neum aqute  dulcis  solum  scepisshne  profuisse  compertum  ha~ 
bemus.  So  doth  Fuchsius  lib.  1.  cap.  33.  Frisimelica  2. 
consil.  42.  in  Trincavelius.  Some  beside  hearbes,  prescribe  a 
ramme’s  head  and  other  things  to  be  boyled.  * Fernelius  con- 
sil.  44,  will  have  them  used  10.  or  12.  dayes  together;  to 
which  he  must  enter  fasting,  and  so  continue  in  a temperate 
heat,  and  after  that  frictions  all  over  the  body.  Lelius  ^gu- 
binus  142.  and  Christoph.  ^F^rerus  in  a consultation  of 

his,  hold  once  or  twice  a week  sufficient  to  bathe,  the  “ ^ water 
to  be  warme,  not  hot,  for  fear  of  sweating.”  Felix  Plater, 
observ.  lib.  1.  for  a Melancholy  Lawyer,  “ ^ will  have  lotions' 
of  the  head  still  joyned  to  these  bathes,  with  a lee  wherein  ca- 
pitall  hearbs  have  been  boyled.”  “ Laurentius  speaks  of  bathes 
of  milk,  which  I finde  approved  by  many  others.  And  still 
* after  bath,  the  body  to  be  anointed  with  oyl  of  bitter  Almonds, 

' of  violets,  new  or  fresh  butter,  " Capon’s  grease,  especially 
the  back  bone,  and  then  lotions  of  the  head,  embrocations, 
&:c.  These  kinde  of  bathes  have  been  in  former  times  much 
frequented,  and  diversly  varied,  and  are  still  in  general  use  in 
those  Eastern  countries.  The  Romanes  had  their  publick  baths 
very  sumptuous  and  stupend,  as  those  of  Antoninus  and  Dio- 
clesian.  Plin.  36.  saith  there  were  an  infinite  number  of  them, 
in  Rome  and  mightily  frequented;  some  bathed  seven  times  a 
day,  as  Commodus  the  Emperour  is  reported  to  have  done: 
usually  twice  a day,  and  they  were  after  anointed  with  most 
costly  oyntments  : rich  women  bathed  themselves  in  milke, 
iwme  in  the  milke  of  500.  she  asses  at  once:  we  have  many 
ruines  of  such  bathes  found  in  this  Hand,  amongst  those  pane- 


<Balneonam  usus  dulcium,  siquid  aliud,  ipsis  opitulaUir.  Credo  hnec  dici 
^^**1*^^  inquit  Montanus  consil.  26.  * In  quibvis  jejunus  diu 

»edeat  eo  tempore,  ne  sudorem  excilent  aut  manifestum  teporem,'  sed  quadain 
refrigerationehumectent.  Aqua  non  sit  calida,  sed  tepida,  ne  sudor  sc - 

quatur.  * Lotiones  capitis  ex  lixivio,  in  quo  herbas  capitales  coxerint. 

Cap.  8,  de  meJ*  «»  Aut  axungia  pulli,  Piso. 
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tines  and  nibbish  of  old  Romane  townes.  Lipslus  de  mag. 
Urb.  Rom.  1.  3.  c.  8.  Rosinus,  Scot  of  Antwerp,  and  otlier 
Antiquaries,  tell  strange  stories  of  their  baths.  Gillius  1.  4. 
cap.  lilt.  7'opogr.  Constant,  reckons  up  155.  publicke  “Baths 
in  Constantinople,  of  faire  building  ; they  are  still  ^ frequented 
in  that  Citie  by  theTurkes  of  all  sorts,  men  and  women,  and 
all  over  Greece  and  those  hot  countries  ; to  absterge  belike 
that  fulsoraeness  of  sweat,  to  which  they  are  there  subject. 

Busbequius,  in  his  epistles,  is  veiy  copious  in  describing  the 
manner  of  them,  how  their  women  go  covered,  a maid  fol- 
lowing with  a box  of  oyntment  to  rub  them.  The  richer  sort 
have  private  baths  in  their  houses ; the  poorer  go  to  the  com- 
mon, and  are  generally  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  that  they  will 
not  eate  nor  drink  untill  they  have  bathed,  before  and  after 
meals  some,  “ and  will  not  make  water,  (but  they  will  wash 
their  hands)  or  go  to  stool.  Leo  Afer.  1.  3.  makes  mention  of 
100.  severall  baths  at  Fez  in  Africke,  most  sutnptuous,  and 
such  as  have  great  revenues  belonging  to  them.  Buxtorf.  cap. 
1 4,  Synagog.  Jiid.  speakes  of  many  ceremonies  amongst  the 
Jews  in  this  kind;  they  are  very  superstitious  in  their  bathes, 
especially  women. 

Naturall  Bathes  are  praised  by  some,  discommended  by 
others;  but  it  is  in  a divers  respect.  ® Marcus  de  Oddis  in  Hip. 
affect,  consulted  about  Baths,  condemns  them  tor  the  heat  of 
the  liver,  because  they  drv  too  fast ; and  yet  by  and  by  ‘ in 
another  counsell  for  the  same  disease,  he  approves  them  be- 
cause they  cleanse  by  reason  of  the  sulphur,  and  would  have 
their  water  to  be  drunk,  Arcteus,  c.  7.  commends  Allome 
Baths  above  the  rest;  and  “Mercurialis  consil.  88.  those  of 
Luca  in  that  Hypocondriacall  passion.  “ He  would  have  his 
patient  tarry  there-  15.  dayes  together,  and  drink  the  water  of 
them,  and  to  be  bucketed,  or  have  the  water  poured  on  his 
head,  John  Baptista  Silvaticus  cont.  64.  commends  all  the 
JBaths  in  Italy,  and  drinking  of  their  water,  whether  they  be 
Iron,  Allome,  Sulphur;  so  doth  ^ Hercules  de  Saxonii.  But 
in  that  they  cause  sweat,  and  dry  so  much,  he  confines  him- 
self to  Hypocondricall  melancholy  alone,  excepting  that  of  the 
head,  and  the  other.  Trincavelius  consil.  14.  lib.  1.  prefers 
those  Porrectan  baths  before  the  rest,  because  of  the  mixture 

• Tliermse.  Nympheae.  p Sandes  lib.  1 . saith,  that  women  go  twic  e a week 
to  the  baths  at  least,  s Epist.  3 . Ncc  alvum  excernunt,  quin  aquam 

secum  portent  qua  partes  obscaenas  lavent.  Busbequius  ep.  5.  Leg.  Turna;. 
• Hildesheim  speciel.  2.  dc  mel.  Hypocon.  si  non  adesset  jecoris  caliditas, 
mas  laudarem,  & si  non  nimia  humoris  exsiccatio  esset  metuenda.  ‘ 

1 tl.  ^ Ahermas  Lucenses  adeat,  ibiq;  aquas  ejus  per  15.  dies  potet,  et  ca  i - 
darum  aquarum  stillicidiis  turn  caput  turn  ventriculum  de  more  subjiciat. 
panth.  P Aquae  Porrectanse. 
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ofbmsse,  iron,  allome,  and  consil.  35.  1.  3.  fora  melancholy 
Lawyer,  and  consil.  36.  in  that  hypocondrical  passion,  the 

* Baths  of  Aquaria,  and  36.  consil.  the  drinking  of  them. 

Frisimelica  consulted  amongst  the  rest  in  Trincavelius.  consil. 
42.  lib.  2.  preferres  the  waters  of  “Apona  before  all  artificial! 
baths  whatsoever  in  this  disease,  and  would  have  one  nine  years 
affected  with  Hypocondricall  passions,  flie  to  them,  as  to  aii 
‘’holy  anchor.  Of  the  same  mind  is  Trincavelius  himself  there, 
and  yet  both  put  a hot  liver  in  the  same  party  for  a cause,  and 
send  him  to  the  waters  of  S.  Helen,  which  are  much  hotter. 
Montanus  consil.  230.  magnifies  the  Chalderinian  Baths, 
and  consil.  237.  239.  he  exhorteth  to  the  same,  but 

with  this  caution,  “ that  the  liver  be  outwardly  anointed  with 
some  coolers  that  it  be  not  overheated.”  But  these  baths  must 
be  warily  frequented  by  melancholy  persons,  or  if  used,  to  such 
as  are  very  cold  of  themselves,  for  as  Gabelius  concludes  of  all 

j ' 

Dutch  Baths,  and  especially  of  those  of  Baden,  “ they  are 
good  for  all  cold  diseases,  ^ naught  for  cholerick,  hot  and  dry, 
and  all  infirmities  proceeding  of  choler,  inflammations  of  the 
spleen  and  liver.”  Our  English  Baths,  as  they  are  hot,  must 
needs  incur  the  same  censure  : But  D.  Turner  of  old,  and  D. 
Jones  have  written  at  large  of  them.  Of  cold  Baths  I finde 
little  or  no  mention  in  any  Physician,  some  speak  against  them: 

* Cardan  alone  out  of  Agathiraus  “ commends  bathing  in  fresh 
rivers,  and  cold  waters,  and  adviseth  all  such  as  mean  to  live 
long  to  use  it,  for  it  agrees  with  all  ages  and  complexions,  and 
is  most  profitable  for  hot  temperatures.”  As  for  sweating, 
urine,  bloud- letting  by  hremrods,  or  otherwise,  I shall  else- 
where more  opportunely  speak  of  them. 

Immoderate  Venus  in  excess,  as  it  is  a cause,  or  In  defect; 
so  moderately  used  to  some  parties  an  only  help,  a present  le- 
medy.  Peter  Forestus  calls  it,  apiissimum  remedium,  a most 
apposite  remedy,  “ ^ remitting  anger,  and  reason,  that  was 
otherwise  bound.”  Avicenna  Fen.  3.  20.  Oribasius  med.  col- 
lect. lib.  6.  cap.  37.  contend  out  of  Ruffus  and  others,  “"that 
many  inad-men,  melancholy,  and  labouring  of  the  falling  sick- 
ness, have  been  cured  by  this  alone.  Montaltus  cap.  27.  de 


* Aquse  Aqu.iriae.  * Acll  aquas  Apononscs  velut  ad  sacram  anohoram  con- 
fugiat.  ^ joli.  Baub’nus  li.  .3.  ca.  1 t.  liist.  admir.  Footis  Bollensos  in  ducat. 
Witttmbrrg  laudat  aquas  Bollens'Cs  ad  mci.uicbolicos  morbos,  mreroroin,  tasci- 
nationcm,  aliaq;  aiiinii  pathemafa.  Balnea  Chalderina.  '' Hepar  cx- 

terne  ungatur  ne  calefiat.  Nocent  calidis  h siccis,  cholericis,  & omnibus 

morhis  ex  cholera,  liepatis,  splenisq;  affectionibus.  ♦ l>ib.  (Ic  aqua.  Qui 
br''ve  hoc  vitae  curriculum  cupiunt  sr.ni  transigere,  irigidis  aquis  sxpe  lavare 
dchent,  nulli  ac;ati  cum  sit  inc  ongrua,  calidis  imprimis  utilis.  ^ Solvit  Venus 
rationis  vim  impeditam,  ingentes  iras  remittit,  &c.  * Multi  comitialcj,  mcr 

incholici,  insani,  hujus  usu  solo  sanali. 
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inelan.  will  have  it  drive  away  sorrow,  and  all  illusions  of  the 
brain,  to  purge  the  heart  and  brain  from  ill  smoakcs  and  va- 
pours that  offend  them;  “ and  if  it  be  omitted,”  as  Valescus 
supposeth,  “ it  makes  the  minde  sad,  the  body  dull  and  heavy.” 
Many  other  inconveniences  are  reckoned  up  by  Mercatus,  and 
by  Rodericus  a Castro,  in  their  tracts  de  melancholia  virgi- 
num  &(  monialium;  oh  seminis  retentionem  saviunt  sape 
niomales  virgines,  but  as  Platerus  addes,  si  nubant  sanan- 
tur,  they  rave  single,  and  pine  away,  much  discontent,  but 
marriage  mends  all.  Marcellus  Donatus  lih.  2.  med.  hist, 
cap.  1 . tells  a storie  to  confirm  this  out  of  Alexander  Bene- 
dictus,  of  a maid  that  was  mad,  ob  menses  inhibiios,  cum  in 
ojficmam  meritoriam  incidisset,  d quindecevi  viris  eadem 
node  compressa,  mensium  largo  projimio,  quod  pluribiis 
annis  ante  constitevat^  non  sine  magno  pudore  mane  menti 
restituta  discessit.  But  this  must  be  warily  understood,  for 
as  Arnoldus  objects,  lib.  1.  breviar.  18.  cap.  Quid  coitus  ad 
melancholicum  succiim  f What  affinity  have  these  two  ? 
“ ‘ except  it  be  manifest  that  superabundance  of  seed,  or  ful- 
ness of  blood  be  a cause,  or  that  love,  or  an  extraordinary  de- 
sire of  Venus,  have  gone  before,”  or  that  as  Lod.  Mercatus  exr 
cepts,  they  be  very  flatuous,  and  have  been  otherwise  accus- 
tomed unto  it.  Montaltus  cap.  27.  will  not  allow  of  moderate 
Venus  to  such  as  have  the  Qout,  Palsie,  Epilepsie,  Melancholy, 
except  they  be  very  lusty,  and  full  of  blood.  '^Lodovicus  An- 
tonius  lib.  med.  miscel.  in  his  chapter  of  Venus,  forbids  it  ut- 
terly to  all  Wrestlers,  Ditchers,  labouring  men,  &c.  ’Ficinus 
«nd  "‘Marsilius  Cognatus  put  Venus  one  of  the  five  mortall 
enemies  of  a student : “ It  consumes  the  spirits,  and  weakneth 
the  brain.”  Halyabbas  the  Arabian,  5.  Theor.  cap.  36.  and 
Jason  Pratensis  make  it  the  fountain  of  most  diseases,  “ " but 
most  pernicious  to  them  wffio  are  cold  and  dry  a melancholy 
man  must  not  meddle  with  it,  but  in  some  cases.  Plutarch  in 
his  book  de  san.  tuend.  accounts  of  it  as  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal! signs  and  preservers  of  health,  temperance  in  this  kinde ; 
‘‘  °To  rise  with  an  appetite,  to  be  ready  to  work,  and  abstain 
from  venery,”  iria  saluberrima^  are  three  most  headifull 
things.  We  see  their  opposites  how  pernicious  they  are  to 
maukinde,  as  to  all  other  creatures  they  bring  death,  and  many 

Si  omittatur  coitus,  contristat,  & plurimum  gravat  corpus  h animuin- 
* Nisi  certo  constet  nimium  semen  aut  sanguinem  causam  esse,  aut  amor  pracccs? 
serit,  aut,  &c.  ‘‘Athletis,  Artliriticis,  podagricis  nocet,  nec  opportuna  pro- 
dest,  nisi  fortibus  & qui  multo  sanguine  abundant.  Idem  Scaliger  cxcrc.  269. 
Turcis  ideo  luctatoribus  prohibitum.  * De  sanit.  tuend.  lib.  1.  "■Lib. 

3.  ca.  7.  exhaurit  enim  spiritus  animumq;  debilitat.  ^ Erigidis^  & sicci* 

corporibus  inimicissinaa.  ® Vesci  inlra  satictatem,  impigruni  esse  adlaborcni, 

yitale  semen  conservare. 
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ferall  diseases : Immodicis  brevis  est  tvias  S(  rara  senechis. 
Aristotle  gives  instance  in  Sparrows,  which  are  parwn  vivaccs 
ob  salacitatem,  p short  lived  because  of  their  salacity,  which 
is  very  frequent,  as  Scoppius  in  Priapiis  will  better  inform  you. 
The  extremes  being  both  bad,  * the  medium  is  to  be  kept, 
which  cannot  easily  be  determined.  Some  are  better  able  to 
sustain,  such  as  are  hot  and  moist,  plegmatick,  as  Hippocrates 
insinuateth,  some  strong  and  lustie,  well  fed  like  Hercules, 

’ Proculus  the  Emperour,  lusty  Laurence,  ® prostibulum  fee- 
•min(e  Messalina  the  Empress,  that  by  Philters,  and  such  kinde 
of  lascivious  meats,  use  all  means  to  * inable  themselves  : and 
brag  of  it  in  the  end,  confodi  mulias  enhn  .,  occidi  vero  paucas 
per  ventrem  vidisti,  as  that  Spanish  f Celestina  merrily  said : 
others  impotent,  of  a cold  and  dry  constitution,  cannot  sustain 
those  gymnicks  without  great  hurt  done  to  their  own  bodies,  of 
which  number  (though  they  be  very  prone  to  it)  are  melgin^ 
choly  men  for  the  most  part. 

MEMB.  III. 

Ayr  rectified.  With  a digression  of  the  Ayr. 

AS  a long-winged  Hawk  when  he  is  first  whistled  ofF  th^ 
fist,  mounts  aloft,  and  for  his  pleasure  fetcheth  many  q 
circuit  in  the  Ayr,  still  soaring  higher  and  higher,  till  he  be 
come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end  when  the  game  is  sprung, 
comes  dowm  amain,  and  stoopes  upon  a sudden : so  will  I, 
having  now  come  at  last  into  these  ample  fields  of  Ayre, 
wherein  I may  freely  expatiate  and  exercise  my  self  for  my  re- 
creation, a while  rove,  wander  round  about  the  world,  mount 
aloft  to  those  sethereall  orbs  and  celestiall  spheres,  and  so  de- 
scend to  my  former  elements  again.  In  which  progress,  I will 
first  see  whether  that  relation  of  the  Frier  of  " Oxford  be  true, 
concerning  those  Northern  parts  under  the  Pole  (if  1 meet  obu 
ter  with  the  wandring  Jew,  Elias  Artifex,  or  Lucian’s  Icaro- 
Tiienippiis^  they  shall  be  my  guides)  whether  ther  e be  such  4. 
Euripes,  and  a great  rock  of  Load-stones,  which  mav  cause 

p Nequitia  est  quae  te  non  sinit  esse  sencm.  * Vide  Montanum,  Pet.  Go- 
defridum,  Amorum  lib.  ‘2.  cap.  6.  curiosum  de  his,  nam  et  numerum  de  finite 
Talimudistis,  unicuiq;  sciatis  assignari  suum  tempus,  &c.  •!  Thespiadas  ge- 

nuit.  ' Vide  Lampridium  vit.  cjus  4.  * Et  lassata  viris,  &c.  ' Vid. 

Mizald.  cent.  8.  11.  Lemnium  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  Calullum  ad  Ipsiphilam,  &c. 
Ovid.  Eleg.  lib.  3.  & 6.  &c.  quot  itinera  una  noctc  confecissent,  tot  coronas 
ludicro  dco  puta  Triphallo,  Marsiae,  Hcnnae,  Priapo  donarent,  Cin.  genius  tibi 
mcntulam  coronis,  &c.  f Pernoboscodid.  Gasp.  Barthii.  • Nich,  dc  Lyn- 
iia,  cited  by  Mercator  in  his  Map. 
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the  needle  in  the  Compass  still  to  bend  that  way,  and  what 
should  be  the  true  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  compass,  * is  it 
a magneticall  rock,  or  the  Pole-star,  as  Cardan  will ; or  some 
other  star  in  the  bear,  as  Marsilius  Ficinus ; or  a magneticall 
meridian,  as  Maurolicus ; Vel  situs  in  vend  terra,  as  Agri- 
cola  ; or  the  nearness  of  the  next  Continent,  as  Cabeus  will ; 
or  some  other  cause,  as  Scaliger,  Cortesius,  Conimbricenses, 
Peregrinus,  contend ; why  at  the  Azores  it  looks  directly  Norrh, 
otherwise  not  ? In  the  Mediterranean  or  Levant  (as  some  ob- 
serve) it  varies  7.  grad,  by  and  by  12.  and  then  22.  In  the 
Baltick  Seas,  near  Rasceburg  in  Finland,  the  needle  runs  round, 
if  any  ships  come  that  way,  though  ^ Martin  Ridley  write 
otherwise,  that  the  needle  near  the  Pole  will  hardly  be  forced 
from  his  direction.  ’Tis  fit  to  be  enquired  whether  certain 
rules  may  be  made  of  it,  as  11.  grad.  Land,  variat.  alibi  36. 
Kc.  and  that  which  is  more  prodigious,  the  variation  varies  in 
the  same  place,  now  taken  accurately,  ’tis  so  much  after  a 
few  years  quite  altered  from  that  it  was  : till  we  have  better  in- 
telligence, let  our  Dr.  Gilbert,  and  Nicholas  '’Cabeus  the  Je- 
suite,  that  have  both  written  great  volumes  of  this  subject, 
satisfie  these  Inquisitors.  Whether  the  sea  be  open  and  navi- 
gable by  the  Pole  artick,  and  which  is  the  likeliest  way,  that 
of  Bartison  the  Holland?]',  under  the  Pole  it  self,  which  for 
some  reasons  I hold  best ; or  by  Fretum  Davis,  or  Nova  Zam- 
bia. Whether  Hudson’s  discovery  be  true  of  a new  found 
Ocean,  any  likelihood  of  Button’s  bay  in  50.  degrees,  Hub- 
berd’s  Hope  in  60.  that  of  ut  ultra  near  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s 
welcome  in  North-west  Fox,  being  that  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows 
constantly  there  15,  foot  in  12.  hours,  as  our  ^ new  Cards  in- 
form us  that  California  is  not  a Cape,  but  an  Hand,  and  the 
West-windes  make  the  Nepe  tides  equall  to  the  Spring,  oi'  that 
there  be  any  probability  to  pass  by  the  straights  of  Anian  to 
China,  by  the  Promontory  of  Tabin.  If  there  be,  I shall  soon 
perceive  whether  ^Marcus  Polus  the  Venetian’s  narration  be 
true  or  false,  of  that  great  City  of  Quinsay  and  Cambalu  ■, 
whether  there  be  any  such  places,  or  that  as  ^ Matth.  Riccius 
the  Jesuite  hath  written,  China  and  Cataia  be  all  one,  the  great 
Cham  of  Taitary  and  the  King  of  China  be  the  same:  Xun- 
tain  and  Quinsay,  and  the  City  of  Cambalu  be  that  new  Pa- 
quin,  or  such  g.  wall  4Q0.  leagues  long  to  part  China  from  1 ar- 

* Mons  Sloto.  Some  call  it  the  highest  hill  in  the  world,  next  Teneriffc  in  the 
Canaries,  Lat.  81.  * Cap.  26.  in  his  Treatise  of  magneticke  bodies,  **  Lege 

lib.  1.  cap.  23.  & 24.  de  magnetica  philosophia,  & lib.  3.  cap.  4.  ‘ 

* M.  Brigs,  his  Map,  and  Northwest  Fox.  * Lib.  2.  ca.  64.  de  nob.  civitat. 

Quinsay,  & cap.  10,  dc  Cambalu.  ^ Lib.  4.  eXped.  ad  Sinas,  ca.  3.  & lib.  o. 
c.  18. 
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tary:  whether  s Presbyter  John  be  in  Asia  or  Africk;  M, 
Polus  Venetus  puts  him  in  Asia,  the  most  received  opinion  is, 
that  he  is  Emperour  of  the  Abissines,  which  of  old  was  Ethio- 
pia, now  Nubia,  under  the  Equator  in  Africk.  Whether 
* Guinea  be  an  Island  or  part  of  the  Continent,  or  that  hungry 
‘‘Spaniard’s  discovery  oi  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  or  Ma- 
gellanica,  be  as  true  as  that  of  Mercuriiis  Britannius,  or  his 
of  Utopia,  or  his  of  Lucinia.  And  yet  in  likelihood  it  may 
be  so,  for  without  all  question  it  being  extended  from  the 
Tropick  of  Capricorn  to  the  circle  Antartick,  and  lying  as  it 
doth  in  the  temperate  Zone,  cannot  chuse  but  yeeld  in  time 
some  flourishing  kiiigdomes  to  succeeding  ages,  as  America 
did  unto  the  Spaniards,  Shouten  and  Le  Meir  have  done  well 
in  the  discovery  of  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  in  finding  a more 
convenient  passage  to  Mare  pacificum:  me  thinks  some  of 
our  modern  Argonautes  should  prosequute  the  rest.  As  I go 
by  Madagascar,  I would  see  that  great  Birde  ‘ Rucke,  that  can 
carry  a man  and  horse  or  an  Elephant,  with  that  Arabian  Phoe- 
nix described  by  Adricomius  ; see  the  Pellicanes  of  Egypt, 
those  Scythian  Gryphes  in  Asia : And  afterwards  in  Africk 
examine  the  fountains  of  Nilus,  whether  Herodotus,  “Seneca, 
Plin.  lib.  5.  cap.  9.  Strabo,  lib.  5.  give  a true  cause  of  his 
annuall  flowing,  p Pagaphetta  discourse  rightly  of  it,  or  of 
Niger  and  Senega ; examine  Cardan,  Scaliger’s  reasons,  and 
the  rest.  Is  it  from  those  Etesian  winds,  or  melting  of  snow 
in  the  Mountains  under  the  Equator  (for  Jordan  yearly  over- 
flows when  the  snow  melts  in  Mount  Libanus)  or  from  those 
great  dropping  perpetuall  showres,  which  are  so  frequent  to 
the  inhabitants  within  the  Tropicks,  when  the  Sun  is  vertical!, 
and  cause  such  vast  inundations  in  Senega,  Maragnan,  Ore- 
noque,  and  the  rest  of  those  great  rivers  in  Zona  Torrida, 
which  have  all  commonly  the  same  passions  at  set  times : and 
by  good  husbandry  and  policy  hereafter  no  doubt  may  come 
to  be  as  populous,  as  well  tilled,  as  fruitfull  as  Egypt  it  self, 
or  Cauchlnthina } I would  observe  all  those  motions  of  the 
sea,  and  from  wdiai  cause  they  proceed,  from  the  Moon  (as 
the  Vulgar  hold)  or  earth’s  motion,  which  Galileus  in  the 
fourth  dialogue  of  his  Sy^teme  of  the  world,  so  eagerly  proves, 
and  firmly  demonstrates  ; or  winds,  as  ' some  will.  Why  in 
that  quiet  Ocean  of  Zur,  in  man  pacifico,  it  is  scarce  per- 

* M.  Polus  in  Asia  Presb.  fob.  ineminit  lib.  2.  cap.  30.  Alluarc.slus  etr 

2lii.  ' Lat.  10.  Gr.  Ausi.  Fcrclinanclo  dc  Quir.  Anno  1612.  'Ala- 
rum penn*  continent  in  longitudine  12.  passus,  clepbantcm  in  sublime  tollcre 
potest.  Polus  1.  3.  c.  40.  Lib.  2.  Descript,  terraj  sanette.  " Is'atur. 

quaest.  lib.  4.  cap.  2.  p Lib  de  reg.  Congo.  i Exercit.  47.  ' Sec  M.. 

Carpenter’s  Geography,  lib.  2.  cap,  6-  Si  bciq.  Telesius  ii^).  do  inari. 
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ceived,  in  our  British  Seas  most  violent,  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  Sea  so  vehement,  irregular,  and  diverse  ? Why  the  current 
in  that  Atlantick  Ocean  should  still  be  in  some  places  fiom,  in 
aome  again  towards  the  North,  and  why  they  come  sooner 
than  go  ? and  so  from  Moabar  to  Madagascar  in  that  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Merchants  come  in  three  weeks,  as  * Scaliger  dis- 
cusseth,  they  return  scarce  in  three  moneths,  with  tlie  same  or 
like  windes:  The  continuail  current  is  from  East  to  West. 
Whether  Mount  Athos,  Pelion,  Olympus,  Ossa,  Caucasus, 
Atlas,  be  so  high  as  Pliny,  Solinus,  Mela  relate,  above  Clouds, 
Meteors,  Uhi  nec  aurce  nee  venti  spirant,  (insomuch  that 
they  that  ascend  dy  suddenly  very  often,  the  aire  is  so  subtile) 
1250.  paces  high,  according  to  that  measure  of  Dicearchiis,  or 
^8  miles  perpendicularly  high,  as  Jacobus  Mazonius,  sec.  3.  K 
4.  expounding  that  place  of  Aristotle  about  Caucasus;  and  as 
‘Blancanus  the  Jesuite  contends  out  of  Clavius  and  Nonius  de- 
monstrations ; or  rather  32.  stadiums,  as  the 

most  received  opinion  is;  or  4.  miles,  which  the  height  of  no 
mountain  doth  perpendicularly  exceed,  and  is  equal  lo  the 
greatest  depths  of  the  Sea,  which  is,  as  Scaliger  holds  1580. 
paces,  Exer.  38,  others  100.  paces.  I would  see  those  inner 
parts  of  America,  whether  there  be  any  such  great  city  of  Ma- 
noa,  or  Eldorado  in  that  golden  Empire,  where  the  high  ways 
are  as  much  beaten  (one  reports)  as  between  Madril  and  Vale- 
dolit  in  Spain ; or  any  such  Amazones  as  he  relates,  or  gigan- 
tical  Pafagones  in  Chica;  with  that  miraculous  mountain 
■Ybouyapab  in  the  Northern  Brasile,  cujus  jugum  sterniter 
in  amaenissimam  planitiem,  &(c.  or  that  of  Pariacaccaso  high 
elevated  in  Peru.  The  pike  of  TenerifFhow  high  it  is  ? 10. 
miles,  or  50.  as  Patricius  holds,  or  9.  as  Snelliiis  demonstrates 
in  his  Erotosthenes  : see  that  strang  * Cirknickzerksey  lake  in 
Carniola,  whose  waters  gush  so  fast  out  of  the  ground,  that 
they  will  overtake  a swift  horseman,  and  by  and  by  with  as 
incredible  celerity  are  supped  up  : which  Lazius  and  Warne- 
rus  make  an  argument  of  the  Argonautes  sayling  under  ground. 
And  that  vast  den  or  hole  called  y Esmellen  in  Muscovia,  qua 
visiiur  horrendo  hiatu,  &Tt'.  which  if  any  thing  casually  fall 
in,  makes  such  a roaring  noise,  that  no  thunder,  or  ordnance, 
or  warlike  engin  can  make  the  like ; such  another  is  Gilber’s 

>Exerdt.  52.  de  mans  moUi  causae  investigandae  : prima  reciprocationis,  se- 
cunda  varietatis,  tertia  ccleritatis  quarta  ccssationis,  quinta  privationis,  sexta 
contrarietatis.  Patritius  saith  52.  miles  in  heighth,  ' Lib.  dc  explicaiione  lo* 
corum  Mathcm.  Aristot.  Laet.  lib.  I'l.  cap.  18.  descrip,  occid.  Ind. 

» Luge  alii  vocant.  * Geor.  Wernerus,  Aquas  lanta  celeritate  crumpunt  ct 
absorbentur,  ut  oxpe4ilo  equiti  ^ditum  intercludanJ.  t Boissavdusde  Magis 

fiip.de  PiUpiis. 
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Cave  in  Lapland,  with  many  the  like.  I would  examine  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  see  where  and  how  it  exonerates  it  self,  after 
it  hath  taken  in  Volga,  Jaxares,  Oxus,  and  those  great  rivei'S  ; 
at  the  mouth  of  Oby,  or  where  ? What  vent  the  Mexican  lake 
hath,  the  Titicacan  in  Peru,  or  that  circular  pool  iri  the  vale 
of  Terapeia,  of  which  Acosta  1.  3.  c.  16.  hot  in  a cold  country, 
tlie  Spring  of  which  boils  up  in  the  middle  twenty  foot  square, 
and  hath  no  vent  but  exhalation : and  that  of  Mare  moi  tuum  in 
Palestina,  of  Thrasumene,  at  Peruziuin  in  Italy : the  Medi- 
terranean it  self.  For  from  the  Ocean,  at  the  Straights  of 
Gibraltar,  there  is  a perpetuall  current  into  the  Levant,  and  so 
likewise  by  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  out  of  the  Euxine  or  black 
Sea,  besides  all  those  great  rivers  of  Niliis,  Padus,  Rhodanus, 
&:c.  how  is  this  water  consumed,  by  the  Sun,  or  otherwise  ? 
I would  find  out  with  Trajan  the  fountaines  of  Danubius,  of 
Ganges,  Oxus,  see  those  Egyptian  Pyramids,  Trajan’s  bridge. 
Grotto  de  Syhilla,  Lucullus’s  Fish-ponds,  the  Temple  of  Ni- 
drose,  &c.  And,  if  I could,  observe  what  becomes  of  Swal- 
lowes,  Storkes,  Cranes,  Cuckowes,  Nightingales,  Redstarts, 
and  many  other  kinde  of  singing  birds,  water-fowls,  Hawks, 
&c.  some  of  them  are  onely  seen  in  Summer,  sorne  in  Winter; 
some  are  observed  In  the  ^ snow,  and  at  no  other  times,  each 
have  their  seasons.  In  winter  not  a bird  is  in  Muscovie  to  be 
found,  but  at  the  spring  in  an  instant  the  woods  and  hedges 
are  full  of  them,  saith  p Herbastein  : how  comes  it  to  pass?  Do 
they  sleep  in  winter,  like  Gesner’s  Alpine  mice;  or  do  they 
, lye  hid  (as  1 0laus  affirmes)  “ in  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
spiritiim  continentesf  often  so  found  by  Fishermen  in  Poland 
and  Scandia,  two  together,  mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to  wing ; 
and  when  the  spring  comes  they  revive  again,  or  if  they  be 
brought  into  a s,tove,  or  to  the  fire-side.”  Or  do  they  follow 
the  Sun,  as  Peter  Martyr  legat.  Babylonica  1.  2.  manifestly 
convicts,  out  of  his  own  knowledge : for  when  he  was  Phn- 
bassadour  in  Pigypt,  he  saw  Swallowes,  Spanish  kites,  ‘ and 
many  such  other  Piuropean  birds,  in  December  and  January 
very  familiarly  flying,  and  in  great  abundance,  about  Alex- 
andria, ubi  florid^  tunc  ar bores  ac  viridaria.  Or  lye  they  hid 
in  caves,  rocks,  and  hollow  trees,  as  most  think,  in  deep  Tin- 
mines  or  Sea-clifFes,  as  * M-  Carew  gives  out  ? I conclude  of 

* In  campis  Loviccn.  solum  visuntiir  in  nive,  Sc  ubinam  vere,  sestate,  au- 
tumno  sc  occultant.  Hermes  Polit.  1.  1.  Jul.  Bcllius.  P Statim  ineunte  vero 
sylvac  strepunt  corum  cantilcnis.  Muscovit.  comment.  s Immergunt  sc  flu- 
minibus,  lacubusq;  per  liyemem  t(jtam,  &e.  ' Cauerastp  volucres  Pontum 

hyeme  adveniente  e nostris  regionibns  Europeis  traiisvuJautd!..'  ★ Survay 

of  Cornwall. 
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them  all,  for  my  part,  as  "Munster  doth  of  Cranes  and 
Storks:  whence  they  come,  whither  they  goe,  incompertum 
Mdhuc,  as  yet  we  know  not.  We  see  tliem  here,  some  in  sum- 
mer, some  in  winter  : “ Their  comming  and  going  is  sure  in 
the  night;  in  the  plaines  of  Asia  (saith  he)  the  storkes  meet  on 
such  a set  day,  he  that  comes  last  is  torn  in  peeces,  and  so  they 
get  them  gon.”  Many  strange  places,  Isthmi,  Euripi,  Cher- 
sonesi,  creekes,  havens,  promontories,  straights,  lakes,  bathes, 
rocks,  mountaines,  places,  and  fields,  where  Cities  have  bin 
ruined  or  swallowed,  battels  fought,  creatures.  Sea-monsters, 
Reinora,  &c.  minerals,  vegetals.  Zoophites  were  fit  to  be 
considered  in  such  an  expedition,  and  amongst  the  rest  that 
of  ""  Harbastein  his  Tartar  lambe,  " Hector  Boethius  goos- 
bearing  tree  in  the  Orchades,  to  which  Cardan  lib.  7.  cap.  36. 
de  veruvi  varietat.  subscribes;  ° Vertomannus  wonderfull 
palme,  that  * fly  in  Hispaniola,  that  shines  like  a torch  in  the 
night,  that  one  may  well  see  to  write  ; those  sphericall  stones 
in  Cuba  which  nature  hath  so  made,  and  those  like  Birds, 
BeastSj,  f ishes.  Crowns,  Swords,  Sawes,  Pots,  &c.  usually 
found  in  the  metall-inines  in  Saxony  about  Mansfield,  and  in 
Poland  near  Nokow  and  Pallukie,  as  f Munster  and  others  re- 
late. Many  rare  creatures  and  novelties  each  part  of  the 
world  affords : amongst  the  rest,  I would  know  for  a certain 
whether  there  be  any  such  men,  as  Leo  Suavius  in  his  com- 
ment on  Paracelsus  de.  sanit.  Mend,  and  J Gaguinus  records  in 
, his  description  of  Muscovie,  “that  in  Lucomoria,  a Province 
in  Russia,  lye  fast  asleep  as  dead  all  winter,  from  the  27.  of 
November,  like  frogges  and  swallowes,  benumbed  with  cold, 
but  about  the  24.  of  April  in  the  Spring  they  revive  again,  and 
goe  about  their  business.”  I would  examine  that  demonstra- 
tion of  Alexander  Picolomineus,  whether  the  earth’s  superficies 
be  bigger  than  the  seas  ; or  that  of  Archimedes  be  true,  the 
superficies  of  all  water  is  even  ? Search  the  depth,  and  see  that 
variety  of  Sea-monsters  and  fishes,  Mare-maids,  Sea-men, 

Potto  ciconise  quonam  e loco  veniant,  quo  se  conferant,  incompertum  sd- 
Imc,  agmen  venientium,  descendentium,  ut  gruum  venisse  cernimus,  noctur- 
nis  opinor  temporibus.  In  j)atemibus  Asias  campis  certo  die  congregant  se, 
earn  quae  novissime  advenit  lacerant,  inde  avolant.  Cosmog.  1.  4.  c.  1'26. 
^ Comment.  Muscov.  " Hist.  Scot.  1.  I.  “ Vertomannus  1.  h.  c.  16.  men- 
tionetii  a tree  that  bears  fruits  to  oat,  wood  to  burn,  bark  to  make  ropes,  wine 
and  water  to  drink,  oyl  and  ^ugar,  and  leaves  as  tiles  to  cover  bouses, 
flowers,  for  clothes,  &c.  * Animal  infcctum  Cusino,  ut  quis  Icgcrc  vcl  serf- 

bere  possit  sine  altcrius  ope  luminis.  -f  Co.smog.  lib.  1.  cap.  iS.'i.  & lib.  3. 

cap.  1.  habent  ollas  a natura  formatas  e terra  cxtractas,  similes  illis  a figuli* 
factis,  coronas,  pisccs,  aves,  ct  omnes  animantium  species.  \ Ut  solem  hi- 
rundines  et  ranae  prsc  frigons  magniiudine  niori,  et  postca  redeunte  vere  2i. 
Aprilis  revivisccre. 
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Horses,  &c.  which  it  affords.  Or  whether  that  be  true  which 
]ordanus  Briinus  scoffes  at,  that  if  God  did  not  detain  it,  the  Sea 
would  overflow  the  earth  by  reason  of  his  higher  site,  and  which 
Josephus  Blancanus  the  Jesuite  in  his  interpretation  on  those 
inathematicall  places  of  Aristotle,  foolishly  feares,  and  in  a just 
tract  proves  by  many  circumstances,  that  in  time  the  Sea  will 
waste  away  the  land,  and  all  the  globe  of  the  earth  shall  be  co- 
vered with  waters  ; Risiini  fencatis  amici  f what  the  sea  takes 
away  in  one  place  it  addes  in  another.  Mee  thinks  he  might 
rather  suspect  the  Sea  should  in  time  be  filled  by  land,  trees 
grow  up,  carcasses,  &c.  that  all  devouring  fire,  omnia  devorans 
y consuviens,  will  sooner  cover  and  dry  up  the  vast  Ocean  with 
sand  and  ashes.  I would  examine  the  true  seat  of  that  terres- 
triall  t Paradise,  and  where  Ophir  was  whence  Solomon  did 
fetch  his  gold ; from  Peruana,  which  some  suppose,  or  that 
Aurea  Chersonesus,  as  Dominicus  Niger,  Arias  Montanus,  Go- 
ropius,  and  others  will.  1 would  censure  all  Plinie’s,  Soliiius, 
Strabo’s,  Sir  John  Mandevill’s,  Olaus  Magnus,  Marcus  Polus* 
lyes,  correct  those  errors  in  navigation,  reforme  Cosmographi- 
call  Chartes,  and  rectifie  longitudes,  if  it  were  possible  ; not  hj 
the  Compass,  as  some  dream,  with  Mark  Ridley  in  his  treatise 
of  magneiicali  bodies,  cap.  43.  for  as  Cabeus  magnet,  philos. 
lib.  3.  cap.  4.  fully  resolves,  there  is  no  hope  thence,  yet  I 
would  observe  some  better  meanes  to  find  them  out. 

I would  have  a convenient  place  to  goe  down  with  Orpheus, 
Ulysses,  Hercules,  p Lucian’s  Menippus,  at  St.  Patrick’s  Purga- 
tory, at  Trophonius  den,  Hecla  in  Iseland,  ^Etna  in  Sicily,  to 
descend  and  see  what  is  done  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; do 
stones  and  metalls  grow  there  still  ? how  come  firre  trees  to  be 
t digged  out  from  tops  of  hills,  as  in  our  mosses,  and  marishes 
all  over  Europe  ? How  come  they  to  dig  up  fish  bones,  shells, 
beams,  ironworks,  many  fathomes  under  ground,  and  anchoi's 
in  mountains  far  remote  from  all  seas.  * Anno  1460.  at  Berna 
in  Suitzerlaud  50.  fathom  deep  a ship  was  dig’d  out  of  a moun- 
tain, where  they  got  inetall  ore,  in  which  were  48.  carcasses 
of  men,  with  other  merchandise.  Tliat  such  tilings  are  ordi- 
narily found  in  tops  of  hils,  Aristotle  insinuates  in  his  meteors, 
^ Pomponius  Mela  in  his  first  book,  c.  de  JVumidia^  and  fiuni- 
liarly  in  the  Alpes  saith  ||  Blancanus  the  Jesuite,  the  like  is  to 
be  seen  : Came  this  from  Earth-quakes,  or  from  Noah’s  floud^ 
as  Christians  suppose,  or  is  there  a vicissitude  of  Sea  and  land, 

f Vid.  Pererium  in  Gen.  Cor.  d Lapide,  & alios.  p In  Necyomantia  Tom, 
f.  I Fracastorius  lib.  dc  simp.  Georgius  Merula  lib.  de  mein.  Julius  Billius, 
Sec.  * Simlerus,  Ortelius,  Brachiis  centum  subtei  ra  reperia  csi,  in  qua  quad- 
ragima  octo  cadavera  intrant,  Ancliora.*,  Sec.  § Pisces  Sc.  conchas  in  moiui- 
repenuntur.  |j  Lib.  de  locis  Muthemat. 
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as  Anaximenes  held  of  old,  the  mountaines  of  Thessaly  \yould 
become  Seas,  and  Seas  ^gain  Mountaines  ? The  whole  world 
belike  should  be  new  moulded,  when  it  seemed  good  to  those 
all-commanding  Powers,  and  turned  inside  out,  as  we  do  hay- 
cocks in  Harvest,  top  to  bottom,  or  bottom  to  top : or  as  we 
turn  apples- to  the  fire,  move  the  world  upon  his  Center  ; that 
which  is  under  the  Poles  now,  should  be  translated  to  the  y£- 
quinoctiall,  and  that  which  is  under  the  torrid  Zone  to  the  Cir- 
cle Artique  and  Antartique  another  while,  and  so  be  recipro- 
cally warmed  by  the  Sun  : or  if  the  worlds  be  infinite,  and  eve- 
ry fixed  star  a Sun,  with  his  compassing  planets  (as  Brunus  and 
Campenella  conclude)  cast  three  or  four  Worlds  into  one;  or 
else  of  one  world  make  three  or  four  new,  as  it  shall  seem  to 
them  best.  To  proceed,  if  the  earth  be  21500.  miles  in  * com- 
pass, its  diameter  is  7000.  from  us  to  our  Antipodes,  and  what 
shall  be  comprehended  in  all  that  space  ? What  is  the  Center  of 
the  earth  ? is  it  pure  element  onely,  as  Aristotle  decrees,  inlra- 
bited  (as  ‘ Paracelsus  thinks)  witli  creatures,  whose  Chaos  is 
the  earth  : or  with  Fairies,  as  the  woods  and  waters  (according 
to  him)  are  with  Nymphes,  or  as  the  Aire  with  Spirits  ? Dio- 
nisiodorus,  a Mathematician  in  " Pliny,  that  sent  a letter,  ad 
superos  after  he  was  dead,  from  the  Center  of  the  earth,  to  sig- 
nify what  distance  the  same  center  was  from  the  superficies  of 
the  same,  viz.  42000.  stadiums,  might  have  done  well  to  have 
satisfied  all  these  doubts.  Or  is  it  the  place  of  hell,  as  Virgil  in 
his  ZEneides,  Plato,  Lucian,  Dantes,  ^id  others  poetically  de- 
scribe it,  and  as  many  of  our  Divines  think  ? In  good  earnest, 
Anthony  Rusca,  one  of  the  society  of  that  Ambrosian  Colledge 
in  Millan,  in  his  great  volume  de  Inferno,  lib.  1.  cap.  47.  is 
stiffe  in  this  tenent,  ’tis  a corporeall  fire  tow,  cap.  5.  1.  2.  as 
he  there  disputes.  “ ^Vhatsoever  Philosophers  wiite  (saith 
Surius)  there  be  certain  mouthes  of  hell,  and  places  appointed 
for  the  punishment  of  mens  souls,  as  at  Hecla  in  Iselancl,  where 
the  ghosts  of  dead  men  are  familiarly  seen,  and  sometimes  talk 
with  the  living:  God  would  have  such  visible  places,  thatinoi- 
tal  men  might  be  certainly  informed,  that  there  be  such  punish- 
ments after  death,  and  learn  hence  to  fear  God.  Kran- 
zius  Dan.  hist.  lib.  2.  cap.  24.  subscribes  to  this  opinion  of  Su- 
rius, so  doth  Colerus  cap.  12.  lib.  de  immortal,  anima  (out 
of  the  authority  belike  of  St.  Gregory,  Durand,  and  the  lest  of 


» Or  plain,  as  Patricius  holds,  which  Austin,  Lactantius,  and  some  others, 
held  of  old  as  round  as  a trencher.  ' Li.  de  Zilplua  & Pigmeis,  they  pene- 
trate the  earth  .as  we  do  the  aire.  “ Lib.  2.  c.  1 12.  * Commentar  ad  an- 

num 1537.  Ouicquid  dicunt,  Philosophi,  qusdam  sunt  Tartari  ostia,  ct  loca  pu 
niendis  animis  desiinata,  ut  Hecla  mons,  &c.  ubi  mortuorum  spiruus  visuntu  , 
fee.  voluit  Dcus  extare  talia  loca,  nt  discaut  morlalcs.  . 
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the  Schoolmen,  who  derive  as  much  from  ^tna  In  Sicily,  Ly- 
para,  Hyera,  and  those  sulphureous  Vulcaniaii  ilands)  making 
Teira  del  Fuego,  and  those  frequent  Vulcanes  in  America,  of 
which  Acosta  lib.  3.  cap.  24,  that  fearfull  mount  Hecklebirg  in 
Norway,  an  especiall  argument  to  prove  it,  “ y where  lamenta- 
ble screeches  and  bowlings  are  continually  heard,  which  strike 
a terrour  to  the  Auditors  ; fiery  chariots  are  commonly  seen  to 
bring  in  the  souls  of  men  in  the  llkenesse  of  crows,  and  divels 
ordinarily  go  in  and  out.”  Such  another, proofe  is  that  place 
near  the  Pyramides  in  Egypt,  by  Cairo,  as  well  to  confirme 
this  as  the  resurrection,  mentioned  by  ^ Kornmannus  mirac. 
mart.  iih.  1.  cag.  38.  Camerarius  oper.  sue.  cap.  31.  Breden- 
bachius  pereg.  ter.  sanct.  and  some  others,  “ where  once  a 
yeere  dead  bodies  arise  about  March,  and  walk,  after  a while 
hide  themselves  again  : thousands  of  people  come  yearly  to  sec 
them.”  But  these  and  such  like  testimonies  others  reject,  as 
fables,  illusions  of  spirits,  and  they  will  have  no  such  local! 
known  place,  mdre  than  Styx  or  Phlegeton,  Pluto’s  Court,  or 
that  poeticall  Infernu^^  where  Homer’s  soul  was  seen  hanging 
on  a tree,  &c.  to  which  they  ferried  over  in  Charon’s  boat,  or 
went  down  at  Hermione  in  Greece,  compendiaria  ad  inferos 
viuy  which  is  the  shortest  cut,  quia  nullum  d morfuis  naulum 
€0  loci  exposcuntj  (saith  “ Gerbelius)  and  besides  there  were  no 
fees  to  be  paid.  Weil  then,  is  it  Hell,  or  Purgatory,  as  Bel- 
larmine;  oi  Limbus  patruni,  as  Gallucius  will,  and  as  Rusca 
will  (for  they  have  made  maps  of  it)  ^ or  Ignatius  parler?  Vir- 
gil, sometimes  Bishop  of  Saltburg  (as  Aventinus  Anno.  145 
relates)  by  Bonifacius  Bishop  of  Mentz  was  therefore  called  ill 
question,  because  he  held  Antipodes  (which  they  made  a doubt 
whether  Christ  died  for)  and  so  by  that  means  took  away  the 
seat  of  Hell,  or  so  contracted  it,  that  it  could  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  Heaven,  and  contradicted  that  opinion  of  Austin,  Basil, 
Lactantius,  that  held  the  earth  round  as  a trencher  (whom  A - 
costa  and  common  experience  more  largely  confute)  but  not  as 
a ball;  and  Jerusalem  where  Christ  died  the  middle  of  it ; or 
Delos,  as  the  fabulous  Greeks  falned  : because  when  Jupiter  let 
two  Eagles  loose,  to  flye  from  the  world’s  ends  East  and  Wesr, 
they  met  at  Delos.  But  that  scruple  of  Bonafacius  is  now  quite 
taken  away  by  our  latter  Divines  : Franciscus  Ribera  in  cap. 
I4.  Apocalyps.  will  have  Hell  a materiall  and  locall  fire  in  the 
center  of  the  earth,  200.  Italian  miles  in  diameter,  as  he  defines 
it  out  of  those  words,  Exivil  sanguis  de  terra per  stadia 

y Ubi  miscrabilcs  cjulantium  voces  audiuntur,  qui  auditoribus  IiOrrorcm  incu- 
' tium  baud  vulgarem,  Sec.  * Ex  sepulchris  appareiu  mense  Mariio,  & rursus 
* «ub  terram  se  abscondunt,  «cc.  * Dcscript.  Grace,  lib.  6.  dc  Pdop.  k Con* 

1 ciave  Igoatii. 
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'niille  sexcenta^  ^c.  But  Lessius  13.  demoribus  divinise ap, 
24.  will  have  this  locall  hell  far  less,  one  Dutch  mile  in  dia- 
meter, all  filled  with  fire  and  brimstone  : because,  as  he  there 
demonstrates,  that  space,  cubically  multiplyed,  will  make  a 
Sphere  able  to  hold  eight  hundred  thousand  millions  of  damned 
bodies  (allowing  each  body  six  foot  square)  which  will  abun- 
dantly suffice ; Cum  cerium  sit,  inquit,  facta  subductione, 
non  futuros  centies  mille  milliones  damnandorum.  But  if  it 
be  no  materiall  fire  (as  Sco-Thomas,  Bonavenfure,  Soncinas, 
Vt^scius,  and  others  argue)  it  may  be  there  or  elsewhere,  as 
Keckerman  disputes  Fheol.  for  sure  somewhere  it  is, 

certum  est  alicubi,  etsi  definitus  circulus  no?i  assignetur.  I 
will  end  the  controversy  in  Austin’s  words,  “ Better  doubt  of 
things  concealed,  than  to  contend  about  uncertainties,  where 
Abraham's  bosome  is,  and  hell  fire:”  ^ Fix  d mansuetis,  d 
contentiosis  nunquam  invenitur ; scarce  the  meek,  the  con- 
tentious shall  never  finde.  If  it  be  solid  earth,  ’lis  the  fountain 
of  metals,  waters,  which  by  his  innate  temper  turns  Aire  into 
water,  which  springs  up  in  severail  chinks,  to  moisten  the 
earth’s  superficies,  and  that  in  a tenfold  proportion  (as  Aristotle 
holds)  or  else  these  fountains  come  directly  from  the  sea,  by 
* secret  passages,  and  so  made  fresh  again,  by  running  through 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ; and  are  either  thick,  thin,  hot,  cold, 
as  the  matter  or  minerals  are  by  whi‘ch  they  pass  ; or  as  Peter 
Martyr  Ocean.  Decad.  hb.  9.  and  some  others  hold,  from  ^a- 
bundance  of  rain  that  fals,  or  from  that  ambient  heat  and  cold, 
which  alters  that  inward  heat,  and  so  per  consequens  the  gene- 
ration of  waters.  Or  else  it  may  be  full  of  winde,  or  a sul- 
phureous innate  fire,  as  our  Meteorologists  enform  us,  which 
sometimes  breaking  out,  causeth  those  horrible  Earth-quakes, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  these  dayes  in  Japan,  China,  and 
oftentimes  swallow  up  whole  Cities.  Let  Lucian’s  Menippus 
consult  with  or  aske  of  Tiresias,  if  you  will  not  beleeve  Phi- 
losophers, he  shall  cleare  all  your  doubts  when  he  makes  a se- 
cond voiage. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  consider  of  that  which  Is  sub  dio,  and 
finde  out  a true  cause,  if  it  be  possible,  of  such  accidents,  Me- 
teors, alterations,  as  happen  above  ground.  Whence  proceed 
that  variety  of  manners,  and  a distinct  character  (as  it  were)  to 
severail  nations  ? Some  are  wise,  subtil,  witty  ; others  dull,  sad. 
and  heavy ; some  big,  some  little,  as  Tully  de  Fato,  Plato  in 

* Melius  dubitare  occultis,  quam  litigare  de  incertis,  ubi  flamma  inferni, 
&c,  . ^ See  Dr.  Raynolds  prsclect.  55.  in  Apoc.  * As  they  come  from  the 

Sea,  so  they  return  to  the  Sea  again  by  secret  passages,  as  in  all  likelihood  th© 
Caspian  Sea  vents  itself  into  the  Euxinc  or  Ocean.  ^ Seneca  qusst.  lib.  cap. 
5,  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.  de  eausis  aquarum  pefpctuis. 
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'I’imEEO,  Vegetius  and  Bodine  proves  at  large,  method,  cap.  5. 
some  soft,  and  some  hardy,  barbarous,  civill,  black,  dun,  white, 
is  it  from  the  airc,  from  the  soyle,  influence  of  stars,  or  some 
other  secret  cause  ? Why  doth  Africa  breed  so  many  venemous 
beasts,  Ireland  none  ? Athens  Owles,  Greet  none  ? * Why 
hath  Daulis  and  Thebes  no  Svvallowes  (so  Pausanius  informeth 
us)  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Greece,  f Ithaca  no  Hares,  Pontus 
Asses,  Scythia  Swine  ? whence  comes  this  variety  of  complec- 
tions,  colours,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  metals,  peculiar  almost 
to  every  place  ? Why  so  many  thousand  strange  birds  and  beasts 
proper  to  xVmerica  alone,  as  Acosta  demands  lib.  4.  cap.  36. 
were  they  created  in  the  six  dayes,  or  ever  in  Noah’s  Arke  ? if 
there,  why  are  they  not  dispersed  and  found  in  other  countries  ? 
It  is  a thing  (saith  he)  hath  long  held  me  in  suspence  ; no 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew  ever  heard  of  them  before,  and  yet  as 
differing  from  our  European  animals,  as  an  egg  and  a chesnut : 
and  which  is  more,  kine,  horses,  sheep,  &c.  till  the  Spaniards 
brought  them,  were  never  heard  of  in  those  parts  ? How  comes 
it  to  pass,  that  in  the  same  site,  in  one  Latitude,  to  such  as  are 
Penase  f there  should  be  such  difference  of  soyle,  complexion, 
colour,  metall,  aire,  &c.  The  Spaniards  are  white,  and  so  are 
Italians,  when  as  the  Inhabitants  about  ^ Caput  bonce  spei  are 
Blackemores,  and  yet  both  alike  distant  from  the  ^Equator : nay, 
they  that  dwell  in  the  same  parallel  line  with  these  Negro’s,  as 
about  the  Straights  of  Magellan,  are  white  coloured,  and  yet 
some  in  Presbyter  John’s  country  in  Ethiopia  are  dun  ; they  in 
Zeilan  and  Malabar  parallel  with  them  again  black:  Manamo- 
tapa  in  Africk  and  St.  Thomas  Isle  are  extreme  hot,  both  un- 
der the  line,  cole  black  their  Inhabitants,  whereas  in  Peru  they 
arc  quite  opposite  in  colour,  very  temperate,  or  rather  cold, 
and  yet  both  alike  elevated.  Mosco  in  53.  degrees  of  latitude 
extreme  cold,  as  those  Northern  countries  usually  are,  having 
one  perpetuall  hard  frost  all  winter  long  : and  in  52.  deg.  lat, 
sometimes  hard  frost  and  snow  all  summer,  as  Button’s  Bay,  6cc, 
or  bv  fits  ; and  yet  * England  neere  the  same  Latitude,  and  Ire-^ 
land,  very  moist,  warme,  and  more  temperate  in  Winter  than 

* In  iis  nec  pullos  hirundines  excludunt,  neq;  &c.  f Th.  Ravennas  lib.  de 
vit.  hom.  praerog.  ca.  ult.  * Al  Quito  in  Peru.  Plus  auri  quam  terrae  fo- 

ditur  in  aurifodinis.  ^ Ad  Caput  bon*  spei  incolae  sunt  nigerrimi:  Si  sol 

causa,  cur  non  Hispani  & Itali  seq;  nigri,  in  eadeni  latitudinc,  acq;  distances  ab 
i4kjuatorc,  hi  ad  Austrum,  illi  ad  BoVeam?  qui  sub  Presbytero  Johan,  habitant 
subfusci  sunt,  in  Zeilan  & Malabar  nigri,^  reci;  distantes  ab  ^Equatore,  codemq; 
cceli  parallclo : sed  hoc  irugis  rnir.iri  quis  possit,  in  tota  Aiuenra  nuscpiam  ni- 
gros  inveniri,  praster  paucos  in  loto  Quareno  illis  dicio  : (lu.r  luiiiis  eolori-.  c u- 
M efTiciens,  coelive  an  terrae  (jualitas,  an  soli  proprietas,  am  ips mim  hominum 
innata  ratio,  aut  omnia?  Ortelius  in  Africa  Tiieat.  ‘ Regi  qu  n unq;  anni 
tempore  temperatissima.  Oriel.  Multas  Gallirc  et  Italiae  Rcgioncs,  molli  tepore, 
k benigna  quadam  tcmpcTic  prorsus  antccellit,  Jovi. 
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Spain,  Italy,  or  France.  Is  it  the  sea  that  causetli  this  difference, 
and  tile  Aire  that  comes  from  it : Why  then  is  Ister  so  cold 
neere  the  l<mxine,  Pontus,  BIthinia,  and  all  Thrace  ; frigidas 
regiones  Magtmis  calls  them,  and  yet  their  latitude  is  but  42. 
which  should  be  hot : ^ Quevira,  or  Nova  Albion  in  America, 
bordering  on  the  sea,  was  so  cold  in  July,  that  our  Englisli- 
men  could  hardly  endure  it.  At  Noremberga  in  45.  lat.  all  the 
sea  is  frozen  Ice,  and  yet  in  a more  Southern  latitude  than  ours. 
New  England,  and  the  Island  of  Cambriall  Cokhos,  which 
that  noble  Gentleman  Mr  Vaughan,  or  Orpheus  Junior,  de- 
scribes in  his  Golden  Fleece,  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  little 
Britaine  in  France,  and  yet  their  winter  begins  not  till  January, 
their  Spring  till  May  ; which  search  he  accounts  worthy  of  an 
Astrologer  : is  this  from  the  Easterly  winds,  or  melting  of  ice 
and  snow  dissolved  within  the  circle  Article  ; or  that  the  aire 
being  thick,  is  longer  before  it  be  warm  by  the  Sun  beams,  and 
once  heated  like  an  oven  will  keep  it  self  from  cold  ? Our  Climes 
breed  lice,  * Flungary  and  Ireland  male  audiunt  in  this  kinde  ; 
come  to  the  Azores,  by  a secret  vertue  of  that  aire  they  are  in- 
stantly consumed,  and  all  our  European  vermine  almost,  saith 
Ortelius.  Egypt  is  watred  with  Nilus  not  far  from  the  sea,  and 
yet  there  it  seldome  or  never  rains  : Rhodes,  an  Hand  of  the 
same  nature,  yeelds  not  a cloud,  and  yet  our  Hands  ever  drop- 
ping and  inclining  to  rain.  The  Atlantick  Ocean  is  still  sub- 
ject to  storms,  but  in  Del  Zur,  or  Mare  paeifeu^  seldome  oc 
never  any.  Is  it  from  Tropick  stars,  apertio  portarum,  in  the 
Dodecotemories  or  constellations,  the  Moon’s  mansions,  such 
aspects  of  Planets,  such  winds,  or  dissolving  ayre,  or  thick  ayre, 
which  causeth  this  and  the  like  differences  of  heat  and  cold  ? 
Bodin  relates  of  a Portugal  Embassadour,  that  coming  from 
‘‘  Lisbon  to  Dantzick  in  Spruce,  found  greater  heat  there 
than  at  any  time  at  home.  Don  Garcia  de  Sylva,  Legat  to 
Philip  3.  King  of  Spain,  residing  at  Spahan  in  Persia  1619.  in 
his  letter  to  the  Marquess  of  Bedmar,  makes  mention  of  greater 
cold  in  Spahan,  whose  lat.  is  31.  gr.  than  ever  he  felt  in  Spain, 
oi  any  part  of  Europe.  The  torrid  Zone  was.  by  our  predeces- 
sors held  to  be  unhabitable,  but  by  our  modern  travelers  found 
to  be  most  temperate,  bedewed  with  frequent  rains,  and  mois- 
tening showers,  the  Brise  and  cooling  blasts  in  some  parts, 
^Acosta  describes,  most  pleasant  and  fertile.  Arica  in  Chili  is 
by  report  one  of  the  sweetest  places  that  ever  the  Sun  shined  on, 
Olympus  terru'^  an  heaven  on  earth:  how  incomparably  do 

» Lat.  45.  Daiiubii.  ^ Quevira  lat.  -10.  = In  Sir  Fra.  Drake  s 

* Laiisius  orat.  contra  Hung.  ro.s.  '*  Lisbon  lat.  3S.  Dantzick  l.rt.  a 

J De  nat.  novi  orbis  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  Suavissimus  omnium  locus,  &c. 
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some  extoll  Mexico  in  Nova  Hispania,  Pern,  Brasile,  in 
some  again  hard,  dry,  sandy,  barren,  a very  Desert,  and  still  in 
the  same  latitude.  Many  times  we  hnde  great  divej'sity  of  aire 
in  the  same  ^ country,  by  reason  of  the  site  to  seas,  hills  or  dales, 
want  of  water,  nature  of  soil,  and  the  like  : as  in  Spain  Arra- 
gon  is  aspera  sicca^  harsh  and  evil  inhabited  ; Estramedura 
is  dry,  sandy,  barren  most  part,  extreme  hot  by  reason  of  his 
plains,  Andaluzia  another  paradise,  Valence  a most  pleasent 
aire,  and  continually  green  ; so  is  it  about  s Granado,  on  the 
one  side  fertile  plains,  on  the  other,  continuall  snow  to  be  seen 
all  Summer  long  on  the  hill  tops.  That  their  houses  in  the 
Alpcs  are  three  quarters  of  the  yeer  covered  with  snow,  who 
knows  not  ? 7’hat  TenarifFa  is  so  cold  at  the  top,  extreme  hot 
at  the  bottom : Mons  Atlas  in  Africk,  Libanus  in  Palestina, 
with  many  such,  iantos  inter  ardor es  fidos  nivibus,  * Tacitus 
calls  them,  and  Radziviliis  epist.  2.foL  27.  yeelds  it  to  be  far 
liotter  there  than  in  any  part  of  Italy  : his  true ; but  they  are 
highly  elevated,  near  the  middle  Region,  and  therefore  cold, 
ob  paucam  solarium  radiorum  refr actionem.,  as  Serrarius  an- 
swers, com.  in  3.  cap.Josua  quasi.  5.  Abidensis  quasi.  37. 
In  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  King’s  palace  in  Escuriall  the 
aire  is  most  temperate,  by  reason  of  a cold  blast  which  comes 
from  the  snowie  mountains  of  Sierra  de  Cadarama  hard  by^ 
when  as  in  Toledo  it  is  very  hot : so  in  all  other  countries. 
The  causes  of  these  alterations  are  commonly  by  reason  of  their 
neerness  (I  say)  to  the' middle  region  : but  this  diversity  of  aire, 
in  places  equally  site,  elevated  and  distant  from  the  Pole,  can 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  that  diversity  of  Plants,  Birds,  Beasts, 
which  is  so  familiar  with  us  : with  Indians,  every  where, 
the  Sun  is  equally  distant,  the  same  verticall  stars,  the  same  ir- 
radiations of  Planets,  Aspects  like,  the  same  neerness  of  seas, 
tire  Same  superhees,  the  same  soyl,  or  not  much  difFerent.  Under 
the  Equator  it  self,  amongst  the  Sierra’s,  Andes,  Lanes,  as 
Herrera,  I^et,  and  f Acosta  contend,  tliere  is  tarn  mirabilis 
a mopinata  varietas,  such  variety  of  weather,  ut  mcriib  ex- 
erceat  ingenia,  tliat  no  Philosophy  can  yet  hnde  out  tlie  true 
cause  of  it.  VV^hen  I consider  how  temperate  it  is  in  one  place, 
saith  X Acosta,  within  the  Tropick  of  Capricorn,  as  about  La- 
plate,  and  yet  hard  by  at  Potosa,  in  that  same  altitude,  moun- 
tainous alike,  extreme  cold  ; extreme  hot  in  Brasile,  <kc.  Hie 
ego,  saith  Acosta,  philosophiam  Arisiotelis  metcrcologicani 
’vehernentcr  indsi,  cum,  isic.  when  the  Sun  comes  neerest  to 


^ The  same  variety  of  weatlier  Loci.  Guic’ciaurmc  obsorves  betwixt  l.ier;c  aivJ 
'Ajax  not  far  distant,  descript.  Belg.  Magin.  t^iiadiis.  ^ Hist.  1 i'  a. 

f-  Lib.  II.  tap.  7.  I Lib.  '2.  c.ip.  9.  Cur  I’otosa  & Plata,  urbes  in  tain  temiL 

nucrvallo,  ulracj;  moiUosa,  kc. 
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them,  they  have  great  tempests,  storms,  thunder  and  lightning, 
great  store  of  rain,  snow  : and  the  foulest  weather  when  the 
Sun  is  verticall,  their  rivers  over-flow,  the  morning  fair  and 
hot,  noon  day  cold  and  moist : all  which  is  opposite  to  us. 
How  comes  it  to  pass  ? ScaWger poetic es  /.  3.  f.  16.  discourseth 
thus  of  this  subject.  How  comes,  or  wherefore  is  this  tenie- 
rana  sy derum  disposition  this  rash  placing  of  Stars,  or  as  Epi- 
curus will,  fortuitUn  or  accidental!  ? Why  are  some  big,  some 
little,  why  are  they  so  confusedly,  unequally  site  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  set  so  much  out  of  order  ? In  all  other  things  Nature 
is  equall,  proportionable,  and  constant ; there  he.  just te  dimeiu 
stones,  S(  prudens  partium  dispositio,  as  in  the  fabrick  of  man, 
his  cys,  ears,  nose,  face,^  members  are  correspondent,  cur  non 
idem  caelo  opere  omnium  pulcherrimo  ? Why  are  the  heavens 
so  irregular,  neque  paribus  molibus,  neq;  paribus  intervallis, 
whence  is  this  dilFerence  ? Diversos  (he  concludes)  efficere  lo~ 
corum  Genios,  to  make  diversity  of  countries,  soils,  maners, 
customs,  characters,  and  constitutions  among  us,  ut  quantum 
vicinia  adcharitatem  addat,  sydera  distrahant  adperniciem, 
and  so  by  this  jiuvio  vel  monte  dis f ine ti  sunt  dissimiles, 

the  same  places  almost  shall  be  distinguished  in  manners.  But 
this  reason  is  weak  and  most  unsufficient.  The  fixed  stars  are 
removed  since  Ptolomie’s  time  26.  gr.  from  the  first  of  Aries, 
and  if  the  earth  be  immovable,  as  their  site  varies,  so  should 
countries  vary,  and  divers  alterations  would  follow.  But  this 
we  perceive  not ; as  in  Tullie’s  time  with  us  in  Britain,  codiim 
visit faedum,  in  quo  facile  generantur  jiubes,  ikc.  his  so 

still.  Wherefore  Bodine  Theat.  nat.  lib.  2.  and  some  others, 
will  have  all  these  alterations  and  effects  immediately  to  pro- 
ceed from  those  Genii,  Spirits,  Angels,  which  rule  and  domi- 
neer in  severall  places  ; they  cause  storms,  thunder,  lightning, 
earthquakes,  ruins,  tempests,  great  winds,  floods,  &c.  the  Phi- 
losophers of  Conimbra,  will  refer  this  diversity  to  the  influence 
of  that  Empirean  Heaven : for  some  say  the  Exentricity  of 
the  Sun  is  come  neerer  to  the  earth  than  in  Ptolomie’s  time, 
the  vertue  therefore  of  all  the  vegetals  is  decayed,  ^ men  grow 
less,  &c.  There  are  that  observe  new  motions  of  the  Heavens, 
new  Stars,  palantia  sydera.  Comets,  Clouds,  call  them  what 
you  will,  like  those  Medecean,  Burbonian,  Austrian  planets, 
lately  detected,  which  do  not  decay,  but  come  and  go,  rise 
higher  and  lower,  hide  and  shew  themselves  amongst  the  fixed' 
stars,  amongst  the  planets,  above  and  beneath  the  Moon,  at 
set  times,  now  neerer,  now  farther  off,  together,  asunder ; as 
he  that  plaies  upon  a Sagbut  by  pulling  it  up  and  down  altcis 

hi^ 
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his  tones  and  tunes,  do  tliey  their  stations  and  places,  though 
to  us  undiscerned ; and  from  those  motions  proceed  (as  they 
conceive)  divers  alterations.  Clavius  conjectures  otherwise, 
but  they  be  but  conjectures.  About  Damascus  in  Coeli-Syria 
is  a ‘ Paradise,  by  reason  of  the  plenty  of  waters,  in  promptu 
causa  est,  and  the  Desarts  of  Arabia  barren,  because  of  rockes, 
rolling  seas  of  sands,  and  dry  mountaines,  quod  inaquosa{  saith 
Adricomius)  monies  habensasperos,  saxosos,  pi'^cipites,  lior- 
roris  Si  mortis  specieni  prte  se  ferentes,  uninhabitable  there- 
fore of  men,  birds,  beasts,  void  of  all  greene  trees,  plants,  and 
fruits,  a vast  rocky  horrid  wilderness,  which  by  no  art  can  be 
manured,  ’tis  evident.  Bohemia  is  cold,  for  that  it  lies  all  along 
to  the  North.  But  why  should  it  be  so  hot  in  Egypt,  or  there 
never  rain?  Why  should  those  ‘"Etesian  and  North-Eastern 
winds  blow  continually  and  constantly  so  long  together,  in  some 
places,  at  set-times,  one  way  still,  in  the  dog-dayes  only  ; here 
perpetual  drought,  there  dropping  showres  ; here  foggy  mists, 
there  a pleasant  Aire  ; here  ‘ terrible  thunder  and  lightning  at 
such  set  seasons,  here  frozen  seas  all  the  yeare,  there  open  in 
the  same  latitude,  to  the  rest  no  such  thing,  nay  quite  opposite 
is  to  be  found  ? Sometimes,  (as  in  Peru)  on  the  one  side  of 
the  mountaines  it  is  hot,  on  the  other  cold,  here  snow,  there 
wlnde,  with  infinite  such.  Fromundus  in  his  Meteors  will  ex- 
cuse or  salve  all  this  by  the  Sun’s  motion,  but  when  there  is  such 
diversity  to  such  as  Periojci,  or  very  neare  site,  how  can  that 
position  hold  ? 

Who  can  give  a reason  of  this  diversity  of  Meteors,  that  it 
should  rain  " Stones,  Frogs,  Mice,  &c.  Rats,  which  they  call 
Lemmer  in  Norway,  and  are  manifestly  observed  (as  ^ Munster 
writes)  by  the  Inhabitants,  to  descend  and  fall  with  some  fse- 
culent  showres,  and  like  so  many  Locusts,  consume  all  that  is 
green.  Leo  Afer  speaks  as  much  of  Locusts,  about  Fez  in  Bar- 
bary there  be  infinite  swarmes  in  their  fields  upon  a sudden  : so 
at  Arles  in  France  1553.  the  like  happened  by  the  same  mis- 
chief, all  their  grass  and  fruits  were  devoured,  magna  incola- 
Tum  adniiraiione  K consiernatione  (as  Valeriola  obser.  med, 
lib.  1.  obser.  1.  relates)  cadiim  subitd  obumbrabant,  SHc.  he 
concludes,  t it  could  not  be  from  naturall  causes,  they  cannot 
imagine  whence  they  come,  but  from  heaven.  Arc  these  and 
such  creatures,  corn,  wood,  stones,  worms,  wooll,  blood,  &c, 

* Nav.  1.  1.  c.  5.  Strabo.  • As  under  the  ^Equator  in  many  parts, 

showres  here  at  such  a time,  windes  at  such  a time,  the  Biise  they  call  it. 
“■  Fcrd.  Cortesius  lib.  tsovus  oibis  inscript.  " Lapidatum  cst.  Livie.  Cos- 
mog. lib.  4.  cap.  2‘2.  llac  tempcsiatibus  decidunt  6 nubihus  fneculcntis,  depas- 
cunturq:  more  locustorum  omnia  vireniia.  f Hurt.  Genial.  An  a terra  sur- 
snm  rapiuntur  .a  solo  iterumq;  cum  pluviis  praecipitantur  f 3cc. 
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lifted  up  into  the  middle  Region  by  the  Sun  beams,  as  * Bara- 
cellus  the  Physitian  disputes,  and  thence  let  fall  with  showres, 
or  there  Ingendred  ? f Cornelius  Gemma  is  of  that  opinion, 
they  are  there  conceived  by  celestiall  influences  : others  sup- 
pose they  are  immediately  from  God,  or  prodigies  raised  by  art 
and  illusions  of  spirits,  which  are  Princes  of  the  ayre;  to  whom 
Bodin  lib.  2.  Theat.  Nat.  subscribes.  In  fine,  of  Meteors  in 
generall,  Aristotle’s  reasons  are  exploded  by  Bernardinus  I'ele- 
sius,  by  Paracelsus  his  principles  confuted,  and  other  causes  as- 
signed, Sal,  Sulphur,  Mercury,  in  which  his  Disciples  are  so 
expert,  that  they  can  alter  Elements,  and  separate  at  their  plea- 
sure, make  perpetual  motions,  not  as  Cardan,  Tasneir,  Pere- 
grinus,  by  some  magneticall  vertue,  but  by  mixture  of  elements; 
imitate  thunder,  like  Salmoneus,  snow,  hail,  the  sea’s  ebbing 
and  flowing,  give  life  to  creatures  (as  they  say)  without  gene- 
ration, and  what  not  ? P.  Nonius  Saluciensis,  and  Kepler  take 
upon  them  to  demonstrate,  that  no  Meteors,  Clouds,  Fogges, 
'’Vapors,  arise  higher  than  50.  or  80.  miles,  and  all  the  rest  to 
be  purer  aire  or  Element  of  fire  : which  ? Cardan,  Tycho, 
and  "John  Pena  manifestly  confute  by  refractions,  and  many 
other  arguments,  there  is  no  such  element  of  fire  at  all.  If,  as 
Tycho  proves,  the  Moon  be  distant  fi  om  us  50.  and  60.  Semi- 
diameters of  the  earth:  and  as  Peter  Nonius  will  have  it,  the 
aire  be  so  angust,  what  proportion  is  there  betwixt  the  other 
three  Elements  and  it  ? to  what  use  serves  it  ? is  it  full  of  spi- 
rits which  inhabit  it,  as  the  Paracelsians  and  Platonists  hold, 
the  higher  the  more  noble,  ® full  of  birds,  or  a meer  vacmwi  to 
no  purpose  ? It  is  much  controverted  betwixt  Tycho  Brahe  and 
Christopher  Rotman  the  Lantsgrave  of  Hassia’s  Mathematician, 
in  their  Astronomicall  Fipistles,  whether  it  be  the  same  Dia- 
J)hanum,  cleerness,  matter  of  aire  and  heavens,  or  two  distinct 
essences?  Christopher  Rotman,  John  Pena,  Jordanus  Brunus, 
with  many  other  late  Mathematicians,  contend  it  is  the  same, 
and  one  matter  throughout,  saving  that  the  higher  still  the  purer 
it  is,  and  more  subtile  ; as  they  finde  by  experience  in  the  top 
of  some  hills  in  J America  ; if  a man  ascend,  he  faints  instantly 
for  want  of  thicker  ayre  to  refrigerate  the  heart.  Acosta  /.  3. 
c.  9.  calls  this  mountain  Periacaca  in  Peru,  it  makes  men  cast 
a'nd  vomit,  he  saith,  that  climb  it,  as  some  other  of  those  Andes 
do  in  the  desarts  of  Chila  for  500.  miles  togethei’,  and  forextre- 

•*Tam  ominosus  proventns  in  natur.iles  caus.as  referri  vlx  potest.  f Cos- 

mog.  c.  6.  “ Cardan  saitli  vapours  rise  288.  miles  from  the  earth,  Eratost- 
henes 48.  miles.  p De  subtil.  1.  2.  ‘i  In  progymnas.  ^ Pnefat.  ad 

Euclid.  Catop.  * Manucodiatae,  Birds  tltat  live  continually  in  the  Ayre, 

?nd  are  never  seen  on  ground  but  dead : See  Ulysses  Aldcrpvand.  CVniihol.  Seal, 
pxerc,  cap.  22?.  it  Lact.  descrip.  Araer. 
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mity  of  cold  to  lose  their  fingers  and  toes.  Tycho  will  have 
two  distinct  matters  of  Heaven  and  Ayre  ; but  to  say  truth, 
with  some  small  qualification,  they  have  one  and  the  self  same 
opinion  about  the  Essence  and  matter  of  Heavens ; that  it  is, 
not  hard  and  impenetrable,  as  Pcnpateticks  hold,  tiansparent, 
of  a (/uinta  essentia,  “ 'but  that  it  is  penetrable  and  soft  as  the 
ayre  it  self  is,  and  that  the  planets  move  in  it,  as  Biids  in  the 
ayre.  Fishes  in  the  sea.”  T'his  they  prove  by  motion  of  Co- 
mets, and  otherwise  (though  Claiemontius  in  his  Antitycho 
stiffly  oppose)  which  are  not  generated,  as  Aristotle  teacheth,  in 
the  aeriall  Region,  of  an  hot  and  dry  exhalation,  and  so  con- 
sumed ; but  as  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus  held  of  old,  of  a 
celestiall  matter;  and  as  “Tycho,  ^ Eliseus,  Rceslin,  Thaddeus, 
Haggesius,  Pena,  Rotman,  Fracastorius,  demonstrate  by  their 
progress,  parallaxes,  refractions,  motions  of  the  Planets,  which 
enterfeire  and  cut  one  another’s  orbs,  now  higher,  and  then 
lower,  as  (f  amongst  the  rest,  which  sometimes,  as  * Kepler 
confirms  by  his  own,  and  T’icho’s  accurate  observations,  comes 
nearer  the  earth  than  the  0,  and  is  again  eftsoons  aloft  in  Jupi- 
ter’s orbe  ; and  other  sufficient  reasons,  far  above  the  Moon  : 
exploding  in  the  mean  time  that  element  of  fire,  those  fictitious 
first  watry  movers,  those  Fleavens  I mean  above  the  Fiima- 
inent,  which  Del-rio,  Lodovicus  Imola,  Patricius,  and  rnany 
of  the  Fathers  affirm  ; those  monstrous  Orbes  of  Fccentricks, 
and  Eccentre  Epicycles  deserentes.  Which  howsoever  Ptolo- 
mv,  Alhasen,  Vitellio,  Purbachius,  Maginus,  Clavius,  and  ma- 
ny of  their  associates,  stiffly  maintain  to  be  rcail  orbes,  excen- 
trick,  concentrick,  circles  sequant,  <kc.  are  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous. For  who  is  so  mad  to  think,  that  there  should  be  so  many 
circles,  like  subordinate  wheels  in  a clock,  all  impenetrable  and 
hard,  as  they  fain,  adde  and  subtract  at  tlieir  pleasure.  '■  Ma- 
ginus makes  eleven  Heavens,  subdivided  into  their  orbes  and 
circles,  and  all  too  litle  to  serve  those  particular  appearances  : 
Fracastorius  72.  Homocentricks ; Tycho  Brahe,  Nicholas  Ra- 
merus,  Heliseus,  Rceslin,  have  peculiar  hypotheses  of  their  own 
inventions  ; and  they  be  but  inventions,  as  most  of  them  ac- 
knowledge, as  we  admit  of  ^Equators,  I ropicks,  Colurcs,  Cir- 
cles, Artique  and  Antartlqiie,  for  doctrine’s  sake  (though  Ra- 
mus tliink  them  all  unnecessary)  they  will  have  them  supposed 

' Epist  lib.  1.  p.  83.  Ex  <|uibus  constat  ncc  cliversa  aeris  & nsthens  diaph.ana 
esse,  ncc  rcfraciioncs  aliunde  (piam  fl  crasso  aeve  causari — Non  dura  aul  imper* 
via,  sod  liquida,  sublilis,  inotuiq;  Planctarum  facile  cedens.  " In  Prugyiv.n. 
lib.  2.  excmpl.  <iuinq.  * In  Thcoria  novft  Met.  coelcst.um  1578.  * Epic. 

Astron.  lib.  1.  >'  Multa  sani  bine  consequunlur  absurda,  ct  si  nihil  aliud, 

tot  Cometac  in  acthcre  aniniadversi,  <iui  nullius  orbis  ductuin  rohhlaniur,  id  ip- 
•suin  suHlrienter  rctcllunt.  Tyclio  astr.  cp;s;.  pag.  107.  * In  Thcoricis  pla- 

netarum,  three  above  the  Ejrn-.ament,  wliicli  all  \sise  men  reject. 
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onely  for  method  and  order.  Tycho  hath  fained  I know  not 
how  many  subdivisions  of  Epicycles  in  Epicycles,  &c.  to  cal- 
culate and  express  the  Adoon’s  motion  : But  when  all  is  done, 
as  a supposition,  and  no  otherwise  ; not  (as  he  holds)  hard, 
impenetrable,  subtile,  transparent,  bcc.  or  making  musick,  as 
Pythagoras  maintained  of  old,  and  Robert  Constantine  of  late, 
dut  still  quiet,  liquid,  open,  &c. 

If  the  Heavens  then  be  penetrable,  as  these  men  deliver,  and 
no  lets,  it  were  not  amiss  in  this  aereall  progress,  to  make 
wings,  and  fly  up,  which  that  Turk  in  Busbequius  made  his 
fellow-citizens  in  Constantinople  beleeve  he  would  perform : 
and  some  new-fangled  wits,  me  thinks,  should  some  time  or 
other  finde  out : or  if  that  may  not  be,  yet  with  a Galilie’s 
glass,  or  Icaromenippus  wings  in  Lucian,  command  the 
Spheres  and  Heavens,  and  see  what  is  done  amongst  them. 
Whether  .there  be  generation  and  corruption,  as  some  think, 
by  reason  of  aethereall  Comets,  that  in  Cassiopea  1512.  that 
in  Cygno  1600.  that  in  Sagittarius  1604.  and  many  like,  which 
by  no  means  Jul.  Caesar  la  Galla,  that  Italian  Philosopher,  in 
his  physicall  disputation  with  Galileus  de  phanwmenis  in  orbe 
Lunee^  cap.  9.  will  admit : or  that  they  were  created  ah  initio^ 
and  shew  themselves  at  set  times:  and  as  “Helisaeus  Rceslin 
contends,  have  Poles,  Axeltrees,  Circles  of  their  own,  and 
regular  motions,  For  non  pereunt,  sed  minuuntur  dispa~ 
rent,  Blancanus  holds,  they  come  and  go  by  fits,  casting 
their  tailes  still  from  the  Sun : some  of  them,  as  a burning  glass, 
projects  the  Sun  beams  from  it;  though  not  alwaies  neither : 
•for  sometimes  a Comet  casts  his  tailefrom  Venus,  as  Ticho  ob- 
serves. And  as  Helisagus  Rceslin  of  some  others,  from  the 
Moon,  with  little  stars  about  them  ad  stuporem  Astrononio- 
riLin ; cum  multis  aliis  in  coelo  miraculis,  all  which  argue, 
with  those  Medicean,  Austrian,  and  Burboninan  Stars,  that 
the  Heaven  of  the  Planets  is  indistinct,  pure,  and  open,  in 
which  the  Planets  move  certis  legibus  ac  metis.  Examine 
likewise,  An  cedum  sit  color  a turn?  Whether  the  Stars  be  of 
that  bigness,  distance,  as  Astronomers  relate,  so  many  in 
^number,  1026.  or  1725.  as  J.  Bayer  us  ; or  as  some  Rabbins 
29000.  Myriades  ; or  as  Galilie  discovers  by  his  glasses,  in- 
finite, and  that  via  lactea,  a confused  light  of  small  Stars, 
like  so  many  nailes  in  a door;  or  all  in  a row,  like  those 
1 2000.  Isles  of  the  Maldives,  in  the  Indie  Ocean } whether 
the  least  visible  Star  in  the  eighth  Sphere  be  18.  times  bigger 

» Theor.  nova  coelest.  Meteor.  '>  Lib.  de  fabric^  mundi. 

Cometis.  ^ An  sit  crux  et  nubecula  in  coelis  ad  Polum  Antartinim,  quod  cx 
(^orsalio  refert  Patritius, 

than 
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than  the  earth  ; and  as  Ticho  calculates,  1 4000.  semidiameters 
distant  from  it  ? Whether  they  be  thicker  parts  of  the  Orbes,  as 
Aristotle  delivers:  or  so  many  habitable  worlds,  as  Democritus  ? 
whether  they  have  light  of  their  own,  or  from  the  Sun,  or 
give  light  round,  as  Patritius  discourseth  ? An  teque  distent  d 
centra  miindi?  Whether  light  be  of  their  essence  ; and  that 
light  be  a substance  or  an  accident?  whether  they  be  hot  by 
themselves,  or  by  accident  cause  heat  ? whether  there  be  such 
a precession  of  the  ^cpiinoxes,  as  Copernicus  holds,  or  that 
the  eighth  Sphere  move  ? An  bene  pkilosophentur,  R.  Bacon, 
and  J.  Dee,  Aphorism,  de  multiplicatione  specierum?  Whe- 
ther there  be  any  such  Images  ascending  with  each  degree  of 
the  Zodiack  in  the  East,  as  Aliacensis  feignes  ? An  aqua  super 
ccelum  f as  Patritius  and  the  Schoolmen  will,  a Crystalline 
' watry  heaven,  which  is  ^ certainly  to  be  understood  of  that  in 
the  middle  Region  ? for  otherwise,  if  at  Noah’s  floud  the 
water  came  from  thence,  it  must  be  above  an  hundred  yeeres 
falling  down  to  us,  as  ^ some  calculate.  Besides,  An  terra-  sit 
aiiimata?  which  some  so  confidently  beleeve,  with  Orpheus, 
Hermes,  Averroes,  from  which  all  other  souls  of  men, 
beasts,  divels,  plants,  fishes,  &c.  are  derived,  and  into  which 
again,  after  some  revolutions,  as  Plato  in  his  Timeus,  Plo- 
tinus in  his  Enneades  more  largely  discusse,  they  return  (Sec 
CLalcidius  and  Bennius,  Plato’s  Commentators)  as  all  Philoso- 
phical! matter  m materiam  primam.  Keplerus,  Patritius,  and 
some  other  Neotericks,  have  in  ])art  revived  this  opinion.  And 
that  every  Star  in  heaven  hath  a soul,  angel,  or  in'elligence 
to  animate  or  move  it,  &c.  Or  to  omit  all  smaller  controver- 
sies, as  matters  of  less  moment,  and  examine  that  main  para- 
dox, of  the  Earth’s  motion,  now  so  much  in  question : Aris- 
tarchus Samius,  Pythagoras  maintained  it  of  old,  Democritus, 
and  many  of  their  Schollers,  Didacus  Astunica,  Anthony  Fas- 
carinus,  a Carmelite,  and  some  other  Commentators,  will  have 
Job  to  insinuate  as  much,  cap.  9.  ver.  4.  ^Aui  commovet  ter- 
rain de  loco  5W0,  and  that  this  one  place  of  Scripture 
makes  more  for  the  Earth’s  motion,  than  all  the  other  prove 
against  it;  whom  Pineda  confutes,  most  contradict.  Howsoever, 
it  is  revived  since  by  Copernicus,  not  as  a truth,  hut  a supposi- 
tion, as  he  himself  confesseth  in  the  Preface  to  Pope  Nicholas, 
hut  now  maintained  in  good  earnest  by  '^Calcagninus,  Fele- 
sius,  Kepler,  Rotman,  Gilbert,  Digges,  Galileus,  Campa- 
nella,  and  especially  by  f Lansbergius,  naturce^  rationiy  Si 

• Gilbertus  Criganus.  ^ See  this  disrussccl  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  history, 

in  Zanch.ad  Gasman.  « Vitl  iTomuniluin  cle  Meteuris,  lib.  .0.  artie.  5.  ct 

Lansbcrgiuni.  ♦ Feculiari  libello.  f Comment,  in  motnm  terra;  Mici- 

lilcbcrgi  1630.  4. 
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•veritati  consentaveum,  by  Origanns,  and  some  ^'others  of 
his  followers.  For  if  the  Earth  be  the  Center  of  the  World, 
stand  still,  and  the  Heavens  move,  as  the  most  received  f opi- 
nion is,  which  they  call  vnordinalarn  call  dispositionem^ 
though  stifly  maintained  by  'Fyeho,  Ptolomeus,  and  their  ad- 
hei-ents,  quu  ille  furor  f &c.  wlrat  fury  is  that,  saith  ^ Dr. 
Gilbert,  satis  anwiose,  as  Cabeus  notes,  that  shall  drive  the 
Heavens  about  with  such  incomprehensible  celerity  in  24. 
houres,  when  as  every  point  of  the  Firmament,  and  in  the 
H^>quator,  must  needs  move  (so  ’ Clavius  calculates)  176660. 
in  one  246th  part  of  an  hoiire:  and  an  arrow  out  of  a bow 
must  goe  seven  times  about  the  earth,  whilest  a man  can  say 
an  Ave  Maria,  if  it  keep  the  same  space,  or  compass  the  earth 
1 884.  times  in  an  houre,  which  is  supra  hiimanam  cog itatio- 
nem,  beyond  human  conceit;  Ocyor  ^ Jaciilo,  ventos, 
requante  sagitta.  A man  could  not  ride  so  much  ground, 
going  40.  miles  a day,  in  2904.  yeeres,  as  the  Firmament  goes 
in  23.  houres  ; or  so  much  in  203.  yeeres,  as  the  Firmament  in 
one  minute ; quod  incredible  videtur:  And  the  ^ Pole  star, 
which  to  our  thinking  scarce  moveth  out  of  his  place,  goeth 
a bigger  circuit  than  the  Sun,  whose  Diameter  is  much  larger 
than  the  Diameter  of  the  Heaven  of  the  Sun,  and  20000.  Se- 
midiameters of  the  earth  from  us,  with  the  rest  of  the  fixed 
stars,  as  Tycho  proves.  'J  o avoid  therefore  these  impossibili- 
ties, they  ascribe  a triple  motion  to  the  earth,  the  Sun  im- 
moveable in  the  Center  of  the  whole  world,  the  earth  Center 
of  the  Moon,  alone,  above  $ and  9,  beneath  b,  (or  as 

;|;Origanus  and  others  wil,  one  single  motion  to  the  earth,  still 
placed  in  the  Center  of  the  world,  which  is  more  probable)  a 
single  motion  to  the  Firmament,  which  moves  in  30.  or  26. 
thousand  yeeres;  and  so  the  Planets,  Saturne  in  30.  yeeres  ab- 
solves his  sole  and  proper  motion,  Jupiter  in  12.  Mars  in  3.  &c. 
and  so  solve  all  appearances  better  than  any  way  whatsoever: 
calculate  all  motions,  be  they  in  longiirn  or  latum,  direct, 
stationary,  retrogade,  ascent  or  descent,  without  Pipicycles, 
intricate  Fxcentricks,  &c.  rectius  commodiusque  per  unicum 
motiim  terror,  saith  Lansbergius,  mucli  more  certain  than  by 
those  Alphonsine,  or  any  such  tables,  which  are  grounded  from 
those  other  suppositions.  And  ’tis  true  they  say,  according  to 
optlck  principles,  the  visible  appearances  ot  the  Planets  do  so 
indeed  answer  to  their  magnitudes  and  orbes,  and  come  neerest 
to  Mathematical!  observations,  and  precedent  calculations,  there 
is  no  repugnancy  to  physical  I axiomes,  because  no  penetration 


* Pcculiari  Hbcllo.  f Sec  Mv.  C.-upenter’s  Gcogr.  cap.  4.  lib:  1.  Campa- 
jiella  ct  Oiigamis  prnef.  F.pbcmcr.  wlicrc  Scripmve  plates  arc  answered.  ’’ 
Magneto.  • Comment,  in '2.  cap,  spliacr.  jo. do  Sacr.  Bose.  »^Dist.3. 

gr,  1.  a Polo.  X Pt^f- Eplieiu. 
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of  orbes : but  then  between  tlie  sphere  of  Saturne  and  the  Fir- 
mament, there  is  such  an  incredible  and  vast  ' space  or  distance 
(1000000.  semidiameters  of  the  earth,  as  Tycho  calculates)  void 
of  stars:  And  besides,  they  do  so  inhance  the  bigness  of  the 
stars,  enlarge  their  circuit,  to  salve  those  ordinary  objections 
of  Parallaxes  and  Retrogradations  of  the  fixed  stars,  that  alter- 
ation of  the  Poles,  elevation  in  severall  places  or  latitude  of 
Cities  here  on  earth  (for,  say  they,  if  a man’s  eye  were  in  the 
Firmament,  he  should  not  at  all  discern  that  great  annuall  mo- 
tion of  tire  earth,  but  it  would  still  appear  piinctiim  indivisibile^ 
and  seem  to  be  hxedinone  place,  of  the  same  bigness)  that  it  is 
<]uite  opposite  to  reason,  to  natural  philosophy,  and  all  out  as 
absurd  as  disproportiall  (so  some  will)  as  prodigious,  as  that  of 
the  Sun’s  swift  motion  of  Heavens.  But  hoc  posito^  to  grant 
this  their  tenent  of  the  earth’s  motion:  If  the  earth  move,  it  is 
a Planet,  and  shines  to  them  in  the  Moon,  and  to  the  other 
Planetary  inhabitants,  as  the  Moon  and  they  do  to  us  upon  the 
earth:  but  shine  she  doth,  as  Galilie,  "‘Kepler,  and  others 
prove,  and  theu  per  consequens,  the  rest  of  the  Planets  are  in- 
habited, as  well  as  the  Moon,  which  he  grants  in  his  disserta- 
tion with  Galilie’s  Nuiicius  Sidereus,  “ " that  there  be  Joviall 
and  Saturn  Inhabitants,”  &c.  and  those  severall  Planets  have 
their  severall  Moons  about  them,  as  the  earth  hath  her’s,  as 
Galileus  hath  already  evinced  by  his  glasses  : four  about  Ju- 

piter, two  about  Saturne  (though  Sitius  the  Florentine,  b or- 
tunius  Licetus,  and  Jul.  Caesar  le  Galla  cavill  at  it)  yet  Kep- 
ler, the  Emperour’s  Mathematician,  conftrmes  out  of  his  ex- 
perience, that  he  saw  as  much  by  the  same  help,  and  more 
about  Mars,  Venus;  and  the  rest  they  hope  to  find  out,  per- 
adventure  even  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  which  Brunus  and 
Brutius  have  already  averred.  Then  (I  say)  the  earth  and  they 
be  Planets  alike,  inhabited  alike,  moved  about  the  Sun,  thecomT- 
mon  Center  of  the  World  alike,  and  it  may  be  those  two  green 
children  wTich  f TsTbrigensis  speakes  of  in  his  time,  that  fell 
from  Heaven,  came  from  thence  ; and  that  famous  stone  that 
fell  from  Heaven  in  Aristotle’s  time,  olymp.  84.  anno  tertio^ 
ad  Capuce  Flaenta^  recorded  by  Laertius  and  others,  or  An- 

' Which  may  be  full  of  Planets,  perhai)S,  to  us  unseen,  as  those  about  Jupif 
ter,  &c.  "'Luna  circumtarrestris  Plane  a <juuin  sit,  consenianeum  est  esse  ip 
Ltin^  viventes  creaturas,  ct  singulis  Planetai  u globis  sui  servium  circulatorcs, 
ex  qua  considcratione,  cle  eoru  incolis  suiumA  probabilitate  coiuiudinuis,  <juod 
rt  Tychoni  Eraheo,  e sola  consi'icratione  vasiitatis  eorum  visum  fuit.  Kcpl, 
dissert,  cum  nun.  sycl.  f. '2y.  " Teiuperarc  nun  posvti  quin  ex  invetis  tuis 

line  monea,  veri  non  absiniilc,  non  tarn  in  Luna,  sod  etia  in  )ovc,  ct  rcliquis 
Planctis  incolas  cssc.  Kepi.  fo.  'If).  Si  non  sint  accola;  in  Jovis  gloho,  qui 
notent  admiranda  hanc  varictatem  oculis,  cui  bono  (pialuor  illi  Planctac  Joveni 
cirtumeursitant  ? * Some  of  tliose  above  Jupiter  I have  .seen  iny  self  by  iha 

Irclp  of  a glass  8 foot  long.  f Rerum  Angl.  1.1.  c.  '27.  de  viriditus  pueris. 
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die  or  buckler  in  Numa’s  time,  recorded  by  Fcstus.  We  may 
likewise  insert  with  Campanella  and  Brunus,  that  which  Py- 
thagoras, Aristarchus  Samius,  Heraclitus,  Epicurus,  Melissus, 
Democritus,  Leucippus  maintained  in  their  ages,  there  be  "in- 
finite Worlds-,  and  infinite  earths  or  systemes,  in  infmito 
^there^  which  * Eusebius  collects  out  of  their  tenents,  be- 
cause infinite  stars  and  planets  like  unto  this  of  ours,  which 
some  stick  not  still  to  maintain  and  publikely  defend,  spera- 
bu?idus  expecio  innumerabilium  mundorum  in  <eternitate  per 
ambulaiionem,  (Nic.  Hill.  Londmensis philos.  Epicur.) 
For  if  the  Firmament  be  of  such  an  incomparable  bigness,  as 
these  Copernicall  Giants  will  have  it,  mjinitum,  aut  infinito 
proximum,  so  vast  and  full  of  innumerable  stars,  as  being  in- 
finite in  extent,  one  above  another,  some  higher,  some  lower, 
some  neerer,  some  farther  off,  and  so  far  asunder,  and  those 
so  huge  and  great,  insomuch,  that  if  the  whole  sphere  of  Sa- 
turn, and  all  that  is  included  in  it,  totnm  aggregatum  (as 
Fromundus  of  Lovain  in  his  tract,  de  immobilitaie  terra  ar- 
gues) evehaiur  inter  Stellas,  videri  d nobis  non  poterat,  tarn 
immanis  est  distaniia  inter  tellurem  bk  fxas,  sed  instar 
puncii,  SCc.  If  our  world  be  small  in  respect,  why  may  we 
not  suppose  a plurality  of  worlds,  those  infinite  stars  visible  in 
the  Firmament  to  be  so  many  Suns,  with  particular  fixt  Cen- 
ters i to  have  likewise  their  subordinate  planets,  as  the  Sun 
hath  his  dancing  still  round  him  ? which  Cardinall  Cusanus, 
Walkarinus,  Brunus,  and  some  others  have  held,  and  some 
still  maintain,  Anima  Aristotelismo  innutrita,  K minutis  spe- 
eulationibus  assueta,  senis-forsan,  bkc.  d hough  they  seem 
close  to  us,  they  are  infinitely  distant,  and  so  per  consequens, 
there  ^re  infinite  habitable  worlds : wdrat  hinders  ? Why  should 
not  an  infinite  cause  (as  God  is)  produce  infinite  effects  ? as 
Ncc.  Hill  Democrit.  philos.  disputes;  Kepler  (I  confess)  wdli 
by  no  means  admit  of  Bmnus’s  infinite  wmrlds,  or  that  the  fixed 
star's  should  be  so  many  Suns,  with  their  compassing  planets, 
yet  the  said  p Kepler' betwixt  jest  and  earnest  in  his  perspec- 
tives, Lunar  Geography,  f b(  somnio  siw,  dissert  at.  cum 
nunc,  syder.  seems  in  part  to  agree  with  this,  and  partly  to 
contradict ; For  the  Planets,  he  yeelds  them  to  be  inhabited, 
he  doubts  of  the  Stars : and  so  doth  Tycho  in  his  Astronomi- 
cal! Epistles,  out  of  a consideration  of  their  vastity  and  great- 
ness, break  out  into  some  such  like  speeches,  that  he  will  never 
beleeve  those  great  and  huge  bodies  were  made  to  no  other  use 

® Infiniti  alii  miindi,  vel  ut  Brunus,  tcvrse  huic  nostra  similes.  Libro 

Com.  philos.  cap.  29.  p Kepler  fol.  2.  dissert.  Quid  impedit  qiun  crcdannis 
ex  his  initiis,  plurcs  alios  mundos  detegendos,  vcl  (ut  Democritc'placmt;  in  i- 
■itos?  t Legesomnium  Kcplcri  edit.  16.'35.  jha* 
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than  this  that  we  perceive,  to  illuminate  the  earth,  a point  in- 
sensible in  respect  of  the  whole.  But  who  shall  dwell  in 
these  vast  bodies,  Earths,  Worlds,  “ ^ if  they  be  inhabited? 
rationall  creatures  ?”  as  Kepler  demands,  “ or  have  they  souls 
to  be  saved?  or  do  they  inhabit  a better  part  of  the  world  than 
we  do?  Are  we  or  they  Lords  of  the  world  r And  how  are  all 
things  made  for  man  ?”  Difficile  est  nodiim  kune  expedire^ 
40  quod  nondum  omnia  qiits  hue  pertinent  explorata  habemus: 
’tis  hard  to  determin ; this  only  he  proves,  that  we  are  in 
prtecipuo  mundi  sinu,  in  the  best  place,  best  woiid,  neerest 
rhe  heart  of  the  Sun.  '^Thomas  Campanella,  a Calabrian 
Monk,  in  his  second  book  de  sensu  rerum^  cap.  4.  subscribes 
to  this  of  Keplerus  ; that  they  are  inhabited  he  certainly  sup- 
poseth,  but  with  what  kind  of  creatures  he  cannot  say,  he  \?i- 
boui's  to  prove  it  by  all  means : and  that  there  are  infinite 
worlds,  having  made  an  Apologie  for  Galileus,  and  dedicates 
'this  tenent  of  his  to  Cardinall  Cajetanus.  Others  freely  speak, 
mutter,  and  would  perswade  the  world  (as  Marinus  Marce- 
nus  complaines)  that  our  modern  Divines  are  too  severe  and 
rigid  against  Mathematicians;  ignorant  and  peevish,  in  not  ad- 
mitting their  true  demonstrations  and  certain  observations, 
that  they  tyrannize  over  ait,  science,  and  all  philosophy,  in 
.suppressing  their  labours  (saitb  Pomponatius),  forbidding  them 
to  write,  to  speak  a truth,  all  to  maintain  their  superstition, 
and  for  their  profits  sake.  As  for  those  places  of  Scripture 
which  oppugne  it,  they  will  have  spoken  ad  captum  valgiy 
and  if  rightly  understood,  and  favorably  interpreted,  not  at  all 
against  it:  and  as  Otho  Gasman  Astral,  cap.  1.  pai't.  1.  notes, 
many  great  Divines,  besides  Porphyrins,  Proclus,  Simplicius, 
and  those  Heathen  Philosophers,  doctrind  SC  cetate  venerandi^ 
Alosis  Genesin  mundanam  popidaris  nescio  cujus  ruditatis^ 
qu^e  longa  absit  d verd  P hilosophorum  eruditione,  msimu- 
lanl:  For  Moses  makes  mention  but  of  two  Planets,  ©and 
d . no  4.  elements,  &c.  Reade  more  in  him,  in  ® Grossius 
and  Junius.  But  to  proceed,  these  and  such  like  insolent  and 
bold  attempts,  prodigious  Paradoxes,  inferences  must  needs 
follow,  if  it  once  be  granted,  which  Rofman,  Kepler,  Gilbert, 
Diggeus,  Origarius,  Galileus,  and  others  maintain  of  the 
earth’s  motion,  that  ’tis  a Planet,  andshines  as  the  Moon  doth, 

1 Quid  igitur  inquics,  si  sint  in  ca;lo  plurcs  glohi,  similes  nostra:  telluris,  ati 
cum  illis  certabimus,  quis  meliorcm  mundi  plagam  teneat?  Si  nobiliorcs  illo- 
jum  globi,  nos  non  sumus  crea  ur  rum  lationalium  nobilisslmi : quomodo  igi- 
tur  omnia  proper  bomincm ? quoinodo  nos domini  opcium  Dei?  Kepler,  lol. 
29.  ' Francofort.  qu.-'.rtn  16‘2().  ibid.  40.  IG‘2'2.  * Praefat.  in  Comment, 

m Genesin.  Modo  suadent  Theologos,  summfl  ignoraiionc  versari,  veras  ici- 
emias  admittere  nolle,  et  tyrannidem  exerccie,  ul  eos  lalsis  dogmatibus,  super- 
stitionibus,  ct  rcligione  Cadiolicii  dcdiieant,  * TJieat.  Biblico, 


which 
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which  contalnes  In  it  “ * both  land  and  sea  as  the  Moon  doth;’* 
for  so  they  find  by  their  glasses  that  Macul<e  in  facie  Lunee^ 
“ the  brighter  parts  are  Earth,  the  duskie  Sea,”  which  Thales, 
Plutarch,  and  Pythagoras  formerly  taught:  and  manifestly  dis- 
cern Hills  and  Dales,  and  such  like  concavities,  if  we  may 
subscribe  to  and  belceve  Galilie’s  observations.  But  to  avoid 
these  Paradoxes  of  the  earth’s  motion  (which  the  Church  of 
Rome  hath  lately  ‘condemned  as  hereticall,  as  appears  by  Blan- 
canus  and  Fromundus  writings)  our  latter  Mathematicians  have 
rolled  all  the  stones  that  may  be  stirred:  and  to  solve  all  ap- 
pearances and  objections,  have  invented  new  hypotheses,  and 
tabricated  new  systems  of  the  World,  out  of  their  own  Dedalaean 
heads.  Fracastorius  will  have  the  earth  stand  still,  as  before; 
and  to  avoid  that  supposition  of  Eccentricks  and  Epicycles,  he 
hath  coined  72.  Homocentricks,  to  solve  all  appearances.  Ni- 
cholas Ramerus  will  have  the  earth  the  Center  of  the  World, 
but  moveable,  and  the  eighth  sphere  immoveable,  the  five 
upper  Planets  to  move  about  the  Sun,  the  Sun  and  Moon  about 
the  earth.  Of  which  Orbes  Tycho  Brahe  puts  the  earth  the 
Center  immoveable,  the  stars  immoveable,  the  rest  with  Ra- 
merus, the  Planets  without  Orbes  to  wander  in  the  Aire,  keep 
time  and  distance,  true  motion,  according  to  that  vertue  which 
God  hath  given  them.  “ Helisseus  Roeslin  censureth  both, 
with  Copernicus  (whose  Hypothesis  de  terr^e  motii,  Philippus 
Lansbergius  hath  lately  vindicated,  and  demonstrated  with  solid 
arguments  in  a just  volume,  Jansonius  Caesius  fhath  illustrated 
in  a sphere.)  The  said  Johannes  Lansbergius,  1633.  hath 
since  defended  his  assertion  against  all  the  cavills  and  calum- 
nies of  Fromundus  his  Anti-Aristarchus,  Baptlsta  Morinus,  and 
Petrus  Barthollnus : Fromundus,  1634.  hath  written  against 
him  again,  |.  Rosseus  of  Aberdine,  &c.  (sound  Drummes  and 
Trumpets)  whilest  Roeslin  (I  say)  censures  all,  and  Ptolomeus 
himself  as  unsufficient:  one  offends  against  natural  Philosophy, 
another  against  Optick  principles,  a third  against  Mathemati- 
cal!, as  not  answering  to  Astronomicall  observations : one 
puts  a great  space  betwixt  Saturnus  Orbeandthe  eighth  sphere, 
another  too  narrow.  In  his  own  hypothesis  he  makes  the 
earth  as  before,  the  universall  Center,  the  Sun  to  the  five  uppef 
Planets,  to  the  eighth  sphere  he  ascribes  diurnall  motion,  Ec- 
centricks, and  Epicycles  to  the  seven  Planets,  which  hath  been 
formerly  exploded;  and  so 

“ Dum  vitanl  stulti  vitia  in  contrarla  currant,” 

rti'^umcntis  plane  satisfeclsti,  do  maculas  in  Luna  cssc  mrnia,  do  Ino- 
d.is  panes  esse  terrain.  Kepler,  fol.  16.  ‘Anno  1616.  “In  HypoUies. 
mundo.,Edit.  Ij97.  f Lugduni  1633. 
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as  a Tinker  stops  one  hole  and  makes  two,  he  corrects  them, 
and  doth  worse  himself : reforincs  some,  and  marres  all.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  W^orld  is  tossed  in  a blanket  amongst  them, 
theyhoyse  the  earth  up  and  down  like  a ball,  make  it  stand 
and  goe  at  their  pleasures  : One  saith  the  Sun  stands,  another 
he  moves;  a third  comes  in,  taking  them  all  at  rebound,  and 
lest  there  should  any  paradox  be  wanting,  he  findes  certain 
spots  and  clouds  in  the  Sun,  by  tlie  help  of  glasses,  which 
multiply  (saith  Keplerus)  a thing  seen  a thousand  times  bigger 
in  p/ano,  and  makes  it  come  32.  times  Jieerer  to  the  eye  of  the 
beholder ; but  see  the  demonstration  of  this  glass  in  Tarde,  by 
means  of  which,  the  Sun  must  turn  roun  J upon  his  own  Center, 
or  they  about  the  Sun.  Fabritius  puts  onel/  three,  and  those 
in  the  Sun;  Apelles  15.  and  those  without  the  Sim,  floating 
like  the  Cyanean  Isles  in  the  Euxine  Sea.  Tarde  the  French- 
man hath  observed  33.  and  those  neither  .spots  nor  clouds,  as 
Galileus  iLpist.  ad  Vthtvmn  supposeth,  but  Planets  Concen- 
trick  with  the  Sun,  and  not  far  from  liim  with  regular  motions, 
t Christopher  Shemer  a German  Suisser  Jesuit, Rosa,  di- 
vides them  in  maculas  S(  faculas,  and  will  have  them  to  be  fixed 
in  Solis  supeijicie  : and  to  absolve  their  periodical!  and  regu- 
lar motion  in  27.  or  28.  daves,  holding  withall  the  rotation  of 
the  Sun  upon  his  Center ; and  all  are  so  confident,  that  they 
have  made  skemes  and  tables  of  their  motions.  The  Hol- 
lander in  his  dissertaliunculd  earn  Apelle  censures  all ; and 
thus  they  disagree  amongst  themselves,  old  and  new,  irrecon- 
cileable  in  their  opinions  ; thus  Aristarchus,  thus  Hipparchus, 
thus  Ptoloineus,  thus  Albateginus,  thus  Alfraganus,  thus  T'i- 
cho,  thus  Ramerus,  thus  Rceslinus,  thus  Fracastorius,  thus 
Copernicus  and  his  adherents,  thus  Clavius  and  Maginus,  &c. 
with  their  followers,  vary  and  determine  of  these  cclestiall 
orbs  and  bodies  ; and  so  whilest  these  men  contend  about  tb.e 
Sun  and  Moon,  like  the  Philosophers  in  Lucian,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  the  Sun  and  Moon  will  hide  themselves,  and  be  as 
much  offended  as  J shee  was  with  those,  and  send  another  mes- 
sage to  Jupiter,  by  some  new  fangled  Icaromenippus,  to  make 
an  end  of  all  those  curious  Controversies,  and  scatter  them 
abroad. 

But  why  should  the  Sun  and  Moon  be  angry,  or  take  ex- 
ceptions at  Mathematicians  and  Philosophers  ? when  as  the  like 
measure  is  offered  unto  God  himself,  by  a company  of  Thcolo- 


* Jo.  Fabritius  dc  maculis  in  sole  Witeb  1611.  * In  Burboniis  syclerilus. 

? J-iij.  de  Burboniis  syd.  Stellas  sunt  cnatica-,  (luse  propriis  orbibus  I'cruntur,  non 
longe  a Sole  dissitis,  .scd  juxta  Sob  in.  f Braci  ini  to!.  1(3:.’0.  lib.  4.  cap.  5vJ. 
55,  oy.  &c.  * l.ugdun.  Bat.  An.  161'?,  ;{;  Nc  sc  subducant,  & rclicu 

»ta.uonc  deccssuin  parent,  ut  curiositatis  fincm  fnciant. 
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gasters  : they  are  not  contented  to  see  the  Sun  and  Moon,  mea- 
sure their  site  and  biggest  distance  in  a glass,  calculate  their  mo- 
tions, or  visit  the  Moon  in  a Poetical  hction,  or  a dream,  as  he 
saith,  And  ax  fa  emus  K memovabile  nunc  incipiam,  neque 
hoc  SiECulo  usurpatum  priiis,  quid  in  Lunce  regno  hdc  node 
gesiivm  sit  exponam.,  quo  nemo  unquam  nisi  somniando  per- 
venit,  but  he  and  Menippus : or  as  ' Peter  Cuneus,  Bond  fide 
again,  nihil  eoriim  qu^e  scripturus  sum,  verum  esse  scitote, 
Kc.  qiue  nec  facta,  nec  futura  sunt,  clicam,  ‘ stili  tantiim 
^ ingenii  causa,  not  in  jest,  but  in  good  earnest  these  gyganti- 
call  Cyclopes  will  transcend  spheres,  heaven,  stars,  into  that 
Empyrean  heaven  ; soare  higher  yet,  and  see  what  God  him- 
self doth.  The  Jewish  Thalmudisis  take  upon  them  to  deter- 
mine how  God  spends  his  whole  time,  sometimes  playing  with 
Leviathan,  sometime  over-seeing  the  world,  &c.  like  Lucian’s 
Jupiter,  that  spent  much  of  the  year  In  painting  butter-flies’ 
wings,  and  seeing  who  offered  sacrifice  ; telling  the  houres 
when  It  should  rain,  how  much  snow  should  fall  in  such  a place, 
which  way  the  winde  should  stand  in  Greece,  which  way  in 
Africk.  In  the  Turks’  Alcoran,  Mahomet  is  taken  up  to  hea- 
ven, upon  a Pegasus  sent  a purpose  from  him,  as  he  lay  in  bed 
with  his  wife,  and  after  some  conference  with  God  is  set  on 
ground  again.  The  Pagans  paint  him  and  mangle  him  after  a 
thousand  fashions ; our  Hereticks,  Schlsmaticks,  and  some 
Schoolmen,  come  not  far  behind  : some  paint  him  in  the  habit 
of  an  old  man,  and  make  Maps  of  heaven,  number  the  Angels, 
tell  their  severall  names,  offices  : some  deny  God  and  his- pro- 
vidence, some  take  his  office  out  of  his  hand,  will  binde  and 
loose  in  heaven,  release,  pardon,  forgive,  and  be  quarter-master 
with  him  ; some  call  his  Godhead  in  question,  his  power,  and 
attributes,  his  mercy,  justice,  providence  ; they  will  know  with 
t Cccilius,  why  good  and  bad  are  punished  together,  w’^ar,  fires, 
plagues,  infest  all  alike,  why  wicked  men  flourish,  good  are 
poor,  in  prison,  sick,  and  ill  at  ease.  Why  doth  he  suffer  so 
much  mischief  and  evill  to  be  done.  If  he  be  * able  to  help  ? 
why  doth  he  not  assist  good,  or  resist  bad,  reform  our  wills,  if 
he  be  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  let  such  enormities  be  commit- 
ted, unworthy  of  his  knowledge,  wisdome,  government,  mercy, 
and  providence,  why  lets  he  all  things  be  done  by  fortune  and 
chance  ? Others  as  prodigiously  enquire  after  his  omnipotency, 

' Hercules  tnnm  fidem  Satyra  Menip.  edit.  1G08.  * Sardi  venalcs  Satyr. 

Mcnip.  An.  161'2.  ‘ Puteani  Coinus  sic  incipit,  or  as  Lipsius  Satyre  in  a 

«lre?.m.  “ 1‘ritcinius  1.  de  7 sccundis.  * They  have  fetched  Trajanus^ 

soul  out  of  hell,  and  canonize  for.  Sain  s whom  they  list.  -|- In  Minutius, 

sine  deleciii  tempestates  tangunt  loca  sacra  & profana,  bonorum  & im.lorum  fata, 
jiixta,  milk)  ordinc  res  fnuit,  sokita  legibus  fortuna  dominaiur.  ♦ Vel  malu» 
•vel  impotens,  qiii  pcccatum  permittit,  &c.  unde  Itaec  supersiitio  ? 

an 
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an  possit  plures  similes  creare  dcos  ? an  ex  scarab^eo  cleum  i 
Sic,  S\  giw  demum  ruetis  sacrifculi  ? Some,  by  visions  and  re- 
velations, take  upon  them  to  be  familiar  with  God,  and  to  be 
ofprivie  counsell  with  him;  they  will  tell  how  many,  and  who 
shall  be  saved,  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year, 
what  moneth,  and  whatsoever  else  God  hath  reserved  unto  him- 
self, and  to  his  Angels.  Some  again  curious  phantasticks  will 
know  more  than  this,  and  enquire  with  f Epicurus,  what  God 
did  before  the  world  was  made?  was  he  idle  ? Where  did  he 
bide  ? What  did  he  make  the  world  of  ? why  did  he  then  make 
it,  and  not  before  ? If  he  made  it  new,  or  to  have  an  end,  how 
is  he  unchangeable,  infinite  ? &c.  Some  will  dispute,  cavill, 
and  object,  as  Julian  did  of  old,  whom  Cyrill  confutes,  as  Si- 
mon Magus  is  fained  to  do,  in  that  * dialogue  betwixt  him  and 
Peter:  and  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  in  that  dialogicall  dis- 
putation with  Zacharias  the  Christian.  If  God  be  infinitely  and 
only  good,  why  should  he  alter  or  destroy  the  world  ? if  he 
confound  that  which  is  good,  how  shall  himself  continue  good  ? 
If  he  pull  it  down  because  evill,  how  shall  he  be  free  from  the 
cvill  that  made  it  evill  ? &c.  with  many  such  absurd  and  brain- 
sick questions,  intricacies,  froth  of  humane  wit,  and  excre^ 
ments  of  curiosity,  &c.  which,  as  our  Saviour  told  his  inqui- 
sitive Disciples,  are  not  fit  for  them  to  know.  But  hoo  ? I am 
now  gone  quite  out  of  sight,  I am  almost  giddy  with  roving 
about : I could  have  ranged  farther  yet ; but  I am  an  infant, 
and  not  ^ able  to  dive  into  these  profundities,  or  sound  these 
depths  ; not  able  to  understand,  much  less  to  discuss.  I leave 
the  contemplation  of  these  things  to  stronger  wits,  that  have 
better  ability,  and  happier  leisure  to  wade  into  such  philosophi- 
cal! mysteries  : for  put  case  I were  as  able  as  willing,  yet  wliat 
can  one  man  do  ? I will  conclude  with  ^ vScaliger,  Sequaquam 
nos  homines  sumiis,  sed  partes  hominis,  ex  omnibus  aliquid 
fieri  potest^  idqiie  non  magnum ; ex  singulis  fere  nihil.  Be- 
sides (as  Nazianzen  hath  it)  Deus  latere  nos  multa  mluit : 
and  with  Seneca,  cap.  35.  de  Cometis^  2iiid  miramur  tant 
rara  mundi  spectacula  non  teneri  certis  legibus,  nondum  iiu 
telligi?  mulUe  sunt  gentes  qua  tantum  de  facie  sciunt  cce-^ 
lumy  veniet  tempus  fortasse,  quo  ista  qua  nunc  latent  in  lu- 
cem  dies  extrahat  longioris  avi  diligcntuiy  una  atas  non 
siifficity  posteriy  hUc.  when  God  sees  his  time,  he  will  reveal 
these  mysteries  to  mortall  men,  and  shew  that  to  some  few  at 

f Quid  fecit  Deus  ante  mundum  creatum  ? ubi  vixit  otiosus  a suo  subjecto, 
&c.  ,*Lib.  3.  rocog.  Pet.  cap.  3.  Peter  answers  by  tlic  .simile  of  an  egge- 
shell,  which  is  cunningly  made,  yet  of  necessity  to  be  broken  ; so  is  the  world, 
&c.  that  the  excellent  state  of  heaven  might  be  made  manifest.  i Ut  m« 

pluma  levatjsic  grave  mergit  onus.  ' Exercit.  184- . 
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last,  which  he  hath  concealed  so  long.  For  I am  of  * his  mind, 
that  Columbus  did  not  find  out  America  by  chance,  but  God 
directed  him  at  that  time  to  discover  it : it  was  contingent  to 
him,  but  necessary  to  God  ; he  reveals  and  conceals  to  whom 
and  when  he  will.  And  which  •{•  one  said  of  History  and  Re- 
cords of  former  times,  God  in  his  providence,  to  check  our 
presumptuous  inquisition,  wraps  up  all  things  in  uncertaintv, 
bars  us  from  long  antiquity,  and  bounds  our  search  within  the 
compass  of  some  few  ages  Many  good  things  are  lost,  which 
our  predecessor  made  use  of,  as  Pancirola  will  better  enform 
you  ; many  new  things  are  daily  invented,  to  the  publike  good  ; 
so  kingdomes,  men,  and  knowledge  ebbe  and  flow,  are  hid  and 
revealed,-  and  when  you  have  all  done,  as  the  Preacher  con- 
cluded, Nihil  est  sub  sole  novum.  But  ray  melancholy  Spa-, 
niel’s  quest,  my  game  is  sprung,  and  I must  suddenly  come 
down  and  follow. 

Jason  Pratensis,  in  his  book  de  morbis  capitis^  and  chapter 
of  Melancholy,  hath  these  words  out  of  Galen,  “ Let  them 
come  to  me  to  know  what  meat  and  dnnk  they  shall  use,  and 
besides  that,  I will  teach  them  what  temper  of  ambient  Aire  they 
shall  make  choice  of,  what  wind,  what  countries  they  shall 
chuse,  and  what  avoid.”  Out  of  which  lines  of  his,  thus  much 
we  may  gather,  that  to  this  cure  of  melancholy,  amongst  other 
things,  the  rectification  of  Aire  is  necessarily  required.  This 
is  performed,  either- in  reforming  Naturall  or  Artificiail  Aire. 
Naturall,  is  that  which  is  in  our  election  to  chuse  or  avoid : 
and  his  either  generall,  to  Countries,  Provinces ; particular,  to 
Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  or  private  houses.  What  harm  those 
extremities  of  heat  or  cold  do  in  this  malady,  I have  formerly 
shewed  : the  medium  must  needs  be  good,  where  the  Aire  is 
temperate,  serene,  quiet,  free  from  bogs,  fens,  mists,  all  maner 
of  putrefaction,  contagious  and  filthy  noisom  smels.  'I'he  ^ E- 
gyptians  by  all  Geographers  are  commended  to  be  hilares^  a 
conceited  and  merry  nation : which  I can  ascribe  to  no  other 
cause  than  the  serenity  of  their  Aire.  They  that  live  in  the 
Orchadcs  are  registred  by  Hector  Boethius  and  Cardan,  to 
be  fair  of  complexion,  long-lived,  most  healthfull,  free  from. all 
manner,  of  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  by  reason  of  a sharpi 
purifying  Aire,  which  comes -from  the  Sea.  The  Boeotians  in 
Greece  were  dul  l' and  heavy,  crassi  Baeotiy  by  reason  of  a tog^  ‘ 
gy  Aire  in  which  tliey  lived, 

* Lact.  dc.scrip.  occid.  Iruliae.  f Daniel  principio  historic.  » Veniant 
ad  me  auditnri  quo  csculento,  (pio  item  poculcnto  uti  debeant,  ct  pr.'etcr  ali- 
mcncum  ipsum,  poturaq;  ventos  ipsos  docebo,  item  aeris  ambienfis  tempenerri 
insuperregiones  quas  eligere,  quas  vitarc  cx  usu  sit.  ^ Leo  Afer,  M.'iginus, 
iiC.  * Lib.  1.  Scot.  hist.  * Lib.  1.  dc  rcr.  var. 

(*  Bosotiun  '' 
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**  (*  Bosotuna  in  crasso  jurares  aere  natum)’' 

Attica  most  acute,  pleasant,  and  refined.  Xhe  CJinie  chan~ 
geth  not  so  much  cusromes,  manners,  wits  (as  Aristotle  Polit. 

6.  cap,  4.  Vegetius,  Plato,  Bodine  method,  hist.  cap.  5. 
hath  proved  at  large)  as  constitutions  of  their  bodies,  and  tem- 
perature it  self.  In  all  particular  Provinces  we  see  it  confirmed 
by  experience,  as  the  Aire  is,  so  are  the  inhabitants,  dull,  hea- 
witty,  subtle,  neat,  cleanly,  clownish,  sick,  and  sound.  In 
engort  in  France  the  Aire  is  subtle,  healthfull,  seldome  any 
p ague  or  contagious  disease,  but  hilly  and  barren:  the  men,, 
sound,  nimble,  and  lusty ; but  in  some  parts  of  Qiiieiine  full  of 
moores  and  marishes,  the  people,  dull,  heavy,  and  subject  to 
many  infirmities.  Who  sees  not  a great  difrerence  betwixt 
hurry,  Sussex,  and  Rumny  Marsh,  the  Wolds  in  Lincolnshire, 

' therefore  that  loves  his  health,  if  his  ability 

will  give  him  leave,  must  often  shift  places,  and  make  choice  of 
;such  as  are  wholesome,  pleasant,  and  convenient : there  is  no- 
thing  better  than  change  of  Aire  in  this  Malady,  andgene- 
imlly  for  health,  to  wander  up  and  down,  as  those  Tar  tar  i 
^amoihenses,,  that  live  in  hords,  and  take  opportunity  of  times 
i places,  seasons.  The  Kings  of  Persia  had  their  Summer  and 
Winter  houses  ; in  Winter  at  Sardis,  in  Summer  at  Susa  ; now 
.at  rereepolis,  then  at  Pasargada.  Cyrus  lived  seven  cold  months 
.at  Babylon,  three  at  Susa,  two  at  Fcbatana,  saith  X Xenophon, 
-and  had  by  that  means  a perpetual!  Spring.  Tlie  great  Turk 
•sojourns  sometimes  at  Constantinople,  sometimes  at  Adriono- 
;ple,  &c.  The  Kings  of  Spain  have  their  Escuriall  in  heat  of 
vhummer,  Madrifte  for  an  wholesome  seat,  Villadolite  a plea- 
;sant  site,  &rc.  variety  of  secessus,  as  al\  Princes  and  great  men 
/hav(^  and  their  seyerall  progresses  to  this  purpose.  Lucullus 
me  Roman  had  his  house  at  Rome,  at  Bais,  6cc.  s When 
;Cn.  Pompeius,  Marcus  Cicero  (saith  Plutarch)  and  many  No- 
ble men  in  the  Summer  came  to  see  him,  at  supper  Pompeius 
^jested  with  him,  that  it  was  an  elegant  and  pleasant  village,  full 
of  windows,  galleries,  and  all  offices  fit  for  a Summer  liouse  • 
but  in  his  judgment  very  unfit  for  Winter  : Lucullus  made  an- 
S3Wer,  that  the  Lord  of  the  house  had  wit  like  a Crane,  that 
cchangeth  her  country  with  the  Season  ; he  had  other  houses 
furnished,  and  built  for  that  purpose,  all  out  as  commodious  as 
this.  So  Tully  had  his  Tusculane,  Plinius  his  Lauretan  vil- 


f Waginns.  • H.-ii  tonus  dcTartaris.  t Cyromed.  li  8 nor- 
^Ptuum  inde  yer.  f The  Aire  so  clear,  it  never  breeds  the  plag^uc. ' V L^.m- 

d Plutarcho  vit&  Luculli.  Cum  Crt.  Pomp  ius, 
^aiTus  Cicero,  multique  n -bilesvin  L.  LucuIUim  ajstivo  tempore  convenis^ont 

cst,  earn  villam  imprimis  sibi' 

•’utni/tuosain,  et  eicgaiitem  vidcn,  Icncstris,  porticibus,  &c.  ^ 

^ 2 lage, 
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lage,  and  every  Gentleman  of  any  fashion  in  our  times  hath  the 
like.  I he  Bishop  of  Kxeter  had  14.  severall  houses  all  fur- 
nished, in  times  past.  In  Italy,  though  they  bide  in  Cities  in 
Winter,  which  is  more  Gentleman-like,  all  the  Summer  they 
come  abroad  to  their  country-houses,  to  recreate  themselves. 
Our  Gentry  in  England  live  most  part  In  the  country  (except  it 
be  some  few  Castles)  building  still  in  bottoms  (saith  ' Jovius)  or 
neer  woods,  corona  arbor  urn  ’virentiuni;  you  shall  know  a 
village  by  a tuft  of  trees  at  or  about  it,  to  avoid  those  strong 
winds  wherewith  the  island  Is  infested,  and  cold  Winter  blasts. 
Some  discommend  moted  houses,  as  unwholesome;  so  Camden 
saith  of  ^ Ew-elme,  that  it  was  therefore  unfrequented,  obstag- 
ni  vicini  halituSy  and  all  such  places  as  be  neer  lakes  or  rivei-s. 
But  I am  of  opinion,  that  these  inconveniencies  will  be  mitigated, 
or  easily  corrected  by  good  fires,  as  ‘one  reports  of  Venice, 
that  graceolcntia  and  fog  of  the  moors,  is  sufficiently  qualified 
by  those  innumerable  smoaks.  Nay  more,  Thomas  Philol. 
Ravennas  a great  Physitlan  contends,  that  the  Venetians  arc 
generally  longer  lived  than  any  City  In  Europe,  and  live  many 
of  them  120.  yeers.  But  it  is  not  water  simply  that  so  mucli 
offends,  as  the  slime  and  noisome  smels  that  accompany  such 
overflowed  places,  which  is  but  at  some  few  seasons  after  a 
floud,  and  is  sufficiently  recompensed  with  sweet  smels  and 
aspects  in  Summer,  Ver  ping et  vario  gemmantia  grata  color 
and  many  other  commodities  of  pleasure  and  profit ; or  else 
may  be  corrected  by  the  site,  if  it  be  somewhat  remote  from 
the  water,  as  Lindly,  " Orton  super  montem^  ° Drayton,  or  a 
little  more  elevated,  though  neerer,  as  p Caucut,  Amington, 
Polesworth,  ^Weddlngton,  (to  insist  In  such  places  best  to 
me  known,  upon  the  river  of  Anker  in  Warwickshire,  ‘ Swar- 
ston,  and  “ Drakesly  upon  Trent.)  Or  howsoever  they  be  un- 
seasonable in  Winter,  or  at  some  times,  they  have  their  good 
use  in  Summer.  If  so  be  that  their  means  be  so  slender,  as  they 
may  not  admit  of  any  such  variety,  but  must  determine  once 
for  all,  and  make  one  house  sen^e  each  season,  I know  no  men 
that  have  given  better  rules  in  this  behalf,  than  our  husbandry 
writers.  ^ Cato  and  Columella  prescribe  a good  house  to  stand 
by  a navigable  river,  good  high-waies,  neere  some  City  and  in 
a good  soile,  but  diatis  more  for  commodity  than  health. 

Godwin  vita  [o.  Voysyc  al.  Harman.  ‘Dcscript.  Brit.  ^ In  O.vford- 
.“iliire.  ’ Leaiider  Albcrius,  Cap.  21.  de  vit.  horn,  prorog  "The 

posses.sion  of  Robert  Bradshaw,  Esq.  " Of  George  Pufefey,  Esq.  rThc 

possession  of  William  Piireley,  Esq.  The  scat  of  Sir  John  Reppington  Kt. 

^ Sir  Henry  Goodiercs  lately  deceased.  ' The  dwelling  house  of  Hum.  Ad- 

derly,  Esq,  ‘ Sir  John  Harpar’s  lately  deceased,  “ Sir  George  Greselies 
KC.  * J.ib.  1,  cap.  2.  ' r 
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The  best  solle  commonly  yeelds  the  worst  aire,  a dry  sandy 
plat  is  fittest  to  build  upon,  and  such  as  is  rather  hilly  than 
plain,  full  of  Downes,  a Cotswold  country,  as  being  most 
commodious  for  hawking,  hunting,  wood,  waters,  and  all  man- 
ner of  pleasures.  Perigort  in  France  is  barren,  yet  by  reason 
of  the  excellency  of  the  aire,  and  such  pleasures  that  it  affords, 
much  inhabited  by  the  Nobility;  as  Noremberg  in  Germany, 
Toledo  in  Spain.  Our  country-man  Tusser  will  tell  us  so 
much,  that  the  fieldonc  is  for  profit,  the  woodland  for  plea- 
sure and  health,  the  one  commonly  a deep  clay,  therefore  noi- 
some in  AVinter,  and  subject  to  bad  high-waies : the  other  a dry 
sand.  Provision  may  be  had  elsewhere,  and  our  Townes  are 
generally  bigger  in  the  woodland  than  the  fieldone,  more  fre- 
quent and  populous,  and  Gentlemen  more  delight  to  dwell  in 
such  places.  Sutton  Coldfield  in  Warwickshire  (where  I was 
once  a Grammar  Schollar)  may  be  a sufficient  witness,  which 
stands,  as  Camden  notes,  loco  ingrato  K sienli^  but  in  an  ex- 
cellent aire,  and  full  of  all  maner  of  pleasures,  y Wadley  in 
Barkshire  is  situate  in  a vale,  though  not  so  fertil  a soile  as  some 
vales  afford,  yet  a most  commodious  site,  wholesome,  in  a de- 
licious aire,  a rich  and  pleasant  seat.  So  Segrave  in  Leicester- 
shire (which  Towne  * I am  now  bound  to  remember)  is  sited 
in  a Champian,  at  the  edge  of  the  Wolds,  and  more  barren 
thamthe  villages  about  it,  yet  no  place  likely  yeelds  a better 
aire.  And  he  that  built  that  faire  house  ""  Wollerton  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, is  much  to  be  commended,  (though  the  tract  be 
sandy  and  ban'en  about  it)  for  making  choice  of  such  a place. 
Constantine  Ub.  2.  cap.  de  agricult,  praiseth  mountaines,  hilly, 
steep  places,  above  the  rest  by  the  Sea  side,  and  such  as  look 
toward  the  * North  upon  some  great  river,  as  **  Farmack  in 
Darbishire  on  the  Trent,  environed  with  hils,  open  only  to  the 
North,  like  Mount  Edgemond  in  Cornwall,  which  Mr. ' Ca- 
rew  so  much  admires  for  an  excellent  seat : Such  is  the  gene- 
rail  site  of  Bohemia:  serenat  Boreas,  the  North  wind  clari- 
fies, “ but  neer  lakes  or  marishes,  in  holes,  obscure  places, 
or  to  the  South  and  West,  he  utterly  disproves,’*  those  winds 
are  unwholesome,  putrifying,  and  make  men  subject  to  diseases. 
The  best  building  for  health,  according  to  him,  is  in  “ 'high 
places,  and  in  an  excellent  prospect,”  like  that  of  Cuddeston 

7 The  scat  of  G.  Purefey,  Esq.  ♦ Fori  am  now  Incumbent  of  that  Rec- 
U^ry,  presented  ihcrcuj  by  my  right  honorable  Patron  the  Lord  Hcrkly.  » Sir 
Francis  Willoughby.  • Montani  ct  Maritimi  salubriorcs,  accUvcs,  ct  ad  Korea 
rca  vergentes.  ^ The  dwelling  of  Sir  To.  Rurdet  Knight  Baronet.  ® In 
his  Survay  of  Cornwall,  book  ‘2.  Prop^  paludcs  stagna,  cl  loca  concava, 

yd  ad  Austrii,  vcl  ad  Orcidentem  inclinatsc,  domus  sunt  morbosa:.  « Opor* 
Ivx  igitur  ad  sanilatsm  domus  iu  altioribus  ajdificare,  et  ad  sptculationcm. 
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in  Oxfordshir*  (which  place  I must  honoris  ergo  mention)  Is 
lately  and  fairly  * built  in  a good  aire,  good  prospect,  good 
jolle,  both  for  profit  and  pleasure,  not  so  easily  to  be  matched. 
P.  Crescentius,  in  his  lib.  1.  de  Agric.  cap.  5.  is  very  copioui 
in  this  subject,  how  a house  should  be  wholesomely  sited.  In  a 
good  coast,  good  aire,  wind,  &c.  Varrodere  rust,  lib,  1. 
cap.  1 2.  ‘ forbids  lakes  and  rivers,  marish  and  manured  grounds, 
they  cause  a bad  aire,  gross  diseases,  hard  to  be  cured : “ ^ if  it 
be  so  that  he  cannot  help  It,  better,  as  he  adviseth,  sell  thy 
house  and  land,  than  lose  thine  health.”  He  that  respects  not 
this  in  chusing  of  his  seat,  or  building  his  house,  is  mente  cap^ 
tus^  mad,  Cato  saith,  “ and  his  dwelling  next  to  Hell 
it  self,”  according  to  Columella:  he  commends  in  con- 
clusion, the  middle  of  an  hill,  upon  a descent.  Baptista 
Porta  Villte,  lib.  \ . cap,  22.  censures  Varro,  Cato,  Columella, 
and  those  ancient  Rusticks,  approving  nmny  things,  disallowing 
some,  and  will  by  all  means  have  the  front  of  an  house  stand  to 
the  South,  which*  how  it  may  be  good  in  Italy  and  hotter  climes, 
I know  not,  in  our  Northern  countries  I am  sure  it  is  best  ; 
Stephanus  a Frenchman,  prtedio  rustic,  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  sub- 
scribes to  this,  approving  especially  the  descent  of  an  hill  South 
or  South-East  with  trees  to  the  North,  so  that  it  be  well  wa- 
tered ; a condition  in  all  sites  which  must  not  be  omitted,  as 
Herbastein  inculcates,  lib.  1.  Julius  Caesar  Claudinus  a Physi- 
cian, consult.  24.  for  a Nobleman  in  Poland,  melancholy  given, 
adviseth  him  to  dwell  in  a house  Inclining  to  the  ' East,  and  ‘‘  by 
all  means  to  provide  the  aire  be  cleare  and  sweet ; which  Mon- 
tanus,  consil.  229.  counselleth  the  Earle  of  Monfort  his  pa- 
tient, to  inhabit  a pleasant  house,  and  in  a good  aire.  If  it  be 
so  the  naturall  site  may  not  be  altered*of  our  City,  Town,  Vil- 
lage, yet  by  artificial!  means  it  may  be  helped.  In  hot 
countries  therefore  they  make  the  streets  of  their  Cities  very 
narrow,  all  over  Spain,  Africk,  Italy,  Greece,  and  many  Cities 
of  France,  in  Languedock  especially,  and  Provence,  those 
Southern  parts  : Monpelier,  the  habitation  and  University  of 
Physicians,  is  so  built,  with  high  houses,  narrow  streets,  to  di- 
vert the  Sun’s  scalding  rayes,  which  Tacitus  commends,  lib. 
15.  Anna  t.  a.s  most  a.gveemg  to  their  health,  ‘‘  ‘because  the 

* By  John  Bancroft  Dr.  of  Divinity  my  quondam  tutor  in  Christ-church,  Oxon, 
|iow  the  Right  Reverend  L,ord  Bishop  Oxon,  who  built  this  house  for  hintself 
and  his  successors.,  ^ Hyeme  erit  vehementer  frigida,  & jestate  non  salubris : 
paludes  enim  faciunt  crassum  aerem,  & difficilcs  morbos.  s Vendas  quot 

ass^ibus  possis,  ct  si  nqqueas,  relinquas,  **  Lib.  1.  cap.  2.  in  Oreo  ha^ta, 

f Aurora  musis  arnica,  Vitruv.  iEdes  Orientem  spectantes  vir  nobilissi- 

mus,  inhabitet,  et  curet  ut  sit  a?r  clarus,  lucidus,  odoriferus.  Eligat  habita- 
tionem  optinto  acre  jucundam.  * t^uoniam  angustisg  itiuermn  et  altitude 

teqtorptn,  non  perinde  5oUs  c^oretn  admittiu 
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height  of  buildings,  and  narrowness  of  streets,  keep  away  the 
Sunbeams.”  Some  Cities  use  Galleries,  or  arched  Cl  oysters 
towards  the  street,  as  Damascus,  Bologna,  Padua,  Berna  in- 
Switzerland,  Westchester  with  us,  as  well  to  avoid  tempests,  as 
the  Sun’s  scorching  heat.  They  build  on  high  hills  in  hot  coun- 
tries, for  more  aire  ; or  to  the  seaside,  as  Baije,  Naples,  &c. 
In  our  Northern  coasts  we  are  opposite,  we  commend  straight, 
broad,  open,  fair  sti'eets,  as  most  befitting  and  agreeing  to  our 
clime.  We  build  in  bottomes  for  warmth:  and  that  site  of 
Mitylene  in  the  Island  of  Lesbos,  in  the  j^Lgean  Sea,  which  Vi* 
truvius  so  much  discommends,  magnificently  built  with  fair 
houses,  sed  imprudenter  positam^  unadvisedly  sited,  because 
it  lay  along  to  the  South,  and  when  the  South  wind  blew,  the 
people  were  all  sick,  would  make  an  excellent  site  in  our  North- 
ern climes. 

Of  that  artificial!  site  of  houses  I have  sufficiently  discoursed: 
if  the  plan  of  the  dwelling  may  not  be  altered,  yet  there  is  much 
in  choice  of  such  a chamber  or  room,  in  opportune  opening  and 
shutting  of  windowes,  excluding  forrain  aire  and  winds,  and 
walking  abroad  at  convenient  times.  Crato  a German  com- 
menck  East  and  South  site  (disallowing  cold  aire  and  Northern 
winds  in  this  case,  rainy  weather  and  misty  dayes)  free  from 
putrefaction,  fens,  bogs,  and  muckhills.  If  the  aire  be  such, 
open  no  windowes,  come  not  abroad.  Montanus  will  have  his 
patient  not  to  " stir  at  all,  if  the  wind  be  big  or  tempestuous,  as 
most  part  in  March  it  is  with  us  ; or  in  cloudy,  louring  dark 
dayes,  as  in  November,  which  we  commonly  call  the  black 
moneth  ; or  stormy,  let  the  wind  stand  how  it  vvill,  consil.  27. 
and  30.  he  must  not  “ ®open  a casement  in  bad  weather,”  or  in 
a boisterous  season,  consil.  299.  he  especially  forbids  us  to  open 
windows  to  a South  wind.  The  best  sites  for  chaniber  windows 
in  my  judgment  are  North,  East,  South,  and  which  is  the  worst. 
West.  Levinus  Lemnius  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  mir. 
attributes  so  much  to  aire,  and  rectifying  of  wind  and  windowes, 
that  he  holds  it  alone  sufficient  to  make  a man  sick  or  well ; to 
alter  body  and  minde.  “ A deer  aire  cheares  up  the  spirits, 
exhilarates  the  minde  ; a thick,  black,  misty,  tempestuous,  con- 
tracts, overthrows.”  Great  heed  is  therefore  to  be  taken  at 
what  times  we  walkc,  how  we  place  our  windows,  lights,  and 
houses,  how  we  let  in  or  exdude  this  ambient  aire.  The  Egyp- 

“Consil.  21.  li.  2.  Trigidtis  ner,  nubilosns,  dcnsns,  vitaiidus,  rctjuc  nc;  venti 
.sc-pfcntrionalcs,  &c.  " Consil.  24.  ‘’Fenostfatn  non  apcriat.  *Dis- 

< ntit  Sol  liorrorom  cras.si  sjiiritus,  mcntcm  cxliibrat,  non  cnirri  tam  corpora, 
<liram  tc  animi  mutaiioncm  inde  snbeunt,  pro  coilt  ct  ventomm  rationc,  cr  sani' 
alitc-r  affreti  sini  coelo  nubilo,  alitcr  screno.  Du  natura  vcntomm,  svu  Pliny, 
iib.  2.  caj7.  26,  27.  28.  Strabo,  li.  7.  See.  '■  . . 
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tians,  to  avoid  inimoderate  heat,  make  their  windows  on  the 
top  of  the  house  like  chimnies,  with  two  tunnels  to  draw  a 
through  aire.  In  Spain  they  commonly  make  great  opposite 
windows  without  glass,  still  shutting  those  which  are  next  to 
the  Sun : So  likewise  in  Turkey  and  Italy  (Venice  excepted, 
which  brags  of  her  stately  glased  Palaces)  they  use  paper  win- 
dows to  like  purpose ; and  lye  sub  dio^  in  the  top  of  their  flat- 
roofed  houses,  so  sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  In 
some  parts  of  f Italy  they  have  Windmills,  to  draw  a cooling 
aire  out  of  hollow  caves,  and  disperse  the  same  through  all  the 
chambers  of  their  Palaces,  to  refresh  them  ; as  at  Costoza  the 
house  of  Cassareo  Trento,  a Gentleman  of  Vicenza,  and  else- 
where. Many  excellent  means  are  invented  to  correct  nature 
by  art.  If  none  of  these  courses  help,  the  best  way  is  to  make 
artificial!  aire,  which  howsoever  is  profitable  and  good,  still  to 
be  made  hot  and  moist,  and  to  be  seasoned  with  sweet  per- 
fumes, p pleasant  and  lightsome  as  it  may  be  ; to  have  Roses, 
Violets,  and  sweet  smelling  flowers  ever  in  their  windows.  Po- 
sies in  their  hand.  Laurentius  commends  water-Lillies,  a ves- 
sel of  warm  water  to  evaporate  in  the  room,  which  will  make 
a more  delightsome  perfume,  if  there  be  added  Orange  flowers, 
pils  of  Citrons,  Rosemary,  Cloves,  Bayes,  Rose-water,  Rose- 
vineger,  Belzoin,  Ladanum,  Styrax,  and  such  like  Gums,  which 
make  a pleasant  and  acceptable  perfume.  * Bessardus  Bisan» 
tinus  prefers  the  smoak  of  Juniper  to  melancholy  persons,  which 
is  in  great  request  with  us  at  Oxford,  to  sweeten  our  chambers. 
* Guianerius  prescribes  the  aire  to  be  moistened  with  water, 
and  sweet  herbs  boiled  in  it,  vine  and  sallow-leaves,  &c.  ^ to 
besprinkle  the  ground  and  posts  with  Rose-water,  Rose-vine- 
ger,  which  Avicenna  much  approves.  Of  colours  it  is  good  to 
behold  green,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  and  by  all  means  to  have 
light  enough,  with  windows  in  the  day,  wax  candles  in  the 
night,  neat  chambers,  good  fires  in  winter,  merry  companions ; 
for  though  melancholy  persons  love  to  be  dark  and  alone,  yet 
darkness. is  a great  encreaser  of  the  humour. 

Although  our  ordinary  aire  be  good  by  nature  or  art,  yet  it  is 
not  amiss,  as  I have  said,  still  to  alter  it;  no  better  Physirkfor 
a melancholy  man  then  change  of  aire  and  variety  of  places,  to 
travel  abroad  and  see  fashions.  « Leo  Afer  speaks  of  many  of 
his  countrymen  so  cured,  without  all  other  Physick  : amongst 

-j-  Fines  Morison  parr.  1.  c.  4.  ? Altomarus  car.  7.  Brucl.  Aer  sit  lucidus, 

bene  olens,  humidus.  Montaltus  idem  ca.  26.  Qll'actus  rcnim  suavium.  t^aurcu- 
tius  c.  8 * Ant.  Philos,  cap.  de  melanc.  ' Tract.  15.  c.  9.  ex  redolenti- 

bus  herbis  et  foUis  vitis  viniferae,  salicis,  &c.  ^ Pavimenttim  aceto  et  aqua 

rosacea  irrorare,  Laurent,  c,  8.  e Lib.  1,  cap.  de  morb.  AtVoruin  In  Kigrita- 
rum  regione  tantq  aeris  temperis,  ut  siquis  alibi  morbosus  eo  advehatur,  optii 
inae  statim  sanitati  ^““^1  multis  accidissc,  ipse  meis  oculis  vidi.  . 
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the  Negroes,  “ tliere  is  such  an  excellent  aire,  tliat  if  any  of 
them  be  sick  elsewhere,  and  brought  thither,  he  is  instantly  re- 
covered, of  which  he  was  often  an  eye-witness.”  Lipsius, 
Zuinger,  and  some  other,  adde  as  much  of  ordinary  travel!. 
No  man,  saith  Llpsius  in  an  epistle  to  Piiil.  Lanoius,  a noble 
friend  of  his,  now  ready  to  make  a voyage,  “ ‘can  be  such  a 
stock  or  stone,  whom  that  pleasant  speculation  of  countries, 
cities,  towns,  rivers,  will  not  affect.”  Seneca  the  Philoso- 
pher was  infinitely  taken  with  the  sight  of  Scipio  Africanus* 
house,  near  Linternum,  to  view  those  old  buildings.  Cisterns, 
Batlis,  Tombs,  &c.  And  how  was  f Tully  pleased  with  the 
sight  of  Athens,  to  behold  those  ancient  and  fair  buildings,  with 
a remembrance  of  their  worthy  inhabitants.  Paulus  Aimilius, 
that  renowned  Roman  Captain,  after  he  had  conquered  Perseus, 
the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  and  now  made  an  end  of  his  tedious 
wars,  though  he  had  been  long  absent  from  PvOme,  and  much 
there  desired,  about  the  beginning  of  Autumn  (as  Livy  de- 
scribes it)  made  a pleasant  peregrination  all  over  Greece,  ac- 
companied with  his  son  Scipio,  and  Atheneus  the  brother  of 
King  Eumenes,  leaving  the  charge  of  his  army  with  Sulpitius 
Gallus.  By  Thessaly  he  went  to  Delphos,  thence  to  Megaris, 
Aulis,  Athens,  Argos,  Lacaedemon,  Megalopolis,  &c.  He 
took  great  content,  exceeding  delight  in  that  his  voyage,  asv 
who  doth  not  that  shall  attempt  the  like,  though  his  travell  be 
adjaciationem  magisquamacl  usiim  reipub.  (as  § one  well 
observes)  to  crack,  gaze,  see  fine  sights  and  fashions,  spend 
time,  rather  then  for  his  own  or  publike  good  ? (as  it  is  to  ma- 
ny gallants  that  travel  out  their  best  dales,  together  with  their 
means,  manners,  honesty,  religion)  yet  it  availeth  liowsoever. 
For  peregrination  charms  our  senses  with  such  unspeakable  and 
sweet  variety,  jjthat  some  count  him  unhappy  that  never  tra- 
velled, and  pity  his  case,  that  from  his  cradle  to  his  old  age  be- 
holds the  same  still  ; still,  still  the  same,  the  same.  Insomuch 
that  Rhasis  lib.  1.  Tract.  2.  doth  not  only  commend, 
but  enjoy n travell,  and  such  variety  of  objects  to  a melancholy 
man,  “ and  to  lye  in  diverse  [nnes,  to  be  drawn  into  sevcrall 
companies:”  Montaltus  cap.  36.  and  many  Ncotericks  arc  of 
the  same  minde  : Celsus  advlseth  him  therefore  that  will  conti- 
nue his  heal  tig  to  have  variiim  vitce  gams,  diversity  of  cal- 
lings, occupations,  to  be  busied  about,  “ ' sometimes  to  live  in 
the  city,  sometimes  in  the  countrey  ; now  to  study  or  work,  to 

Lib.  dc  pcrcgrin.Tt.  . *Epist.  '2  rcn.  1.  Xc’C  qulsquam  tarn  lapis  ant  frutex, 
qnem  non  titillat  anut-na  ilia,  vari.aq;  spertio  locorum,  uibium,  {<(•.. 

*Epi*t.  b(».  -f-  'L  lib.  dc  lerjibu.s.  L.b.  4.L  § Kcckcrman  praelat. 

polit,  II  Fines  Moris';n  t.  0.  [)art.  1.  ‘‘  ^ilUa^o  dc  Uku  in  buuni,  Itinera, 

ct  voiagia  longa  S;  indctcrminaia,  & hos|Mtart.'  in  divcisis  diveriori^s.  > Modu 
jMii  esse,  modu  iq  virbe,  “aipinF  in  vcui.ri,  See 
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be  intent,  then  again  to  hawk  or  hunt,  swim,  run,  ride,  or  cx~ 
creise  himself.”  A good  prospect  alone  will  ease  melancholy^ 
as  Comesius  contends,  hh.  2.  c.  7.  de  Sale.  The  citizens  o^ 
* Barcino,  saith  he,  otherwise  penned  in.  Melancholy,  and  stir- 
ring little  abroad,  are  mtjch  delighted  with  that  pleasant  pi'o- 
spect  their  city  hath  into  the  sea,  which  like  that  of  old  Athens 
besides  j^lgina  Saiamina,  and.  many  pleasant  Islands,  had  all 
the  variety  of  delicious  objects : so  are  those  Neopolitanes,  and 
inhabitants  of  Genua,  to  see  the  ships,  boats,  and  passengers, 
go  by,  out  of  their  windows,  their  whole  cities  being  sited  on 
the  side  of  an  hill,  like  Pera  by  Constantinople,  so  that  each 
house  almost,  hath  a free  prospect  to  the  sea,  as  some  part  of 
London  to  the  Thames  : or  to  have  a free  prospect  all  over  the 
city  at  once,  as  at.Granado  in  Spain,  and  Fez  in  Africk,  the 
river  running  betwixt  two  declining  hils,  the  steepness  causeth 
each  house  almost,  as  well  to  oversee,  as  to  be  overseen  of  the 
rest.  Every  country  is  full  of  such  " delightsome  prospects,  as 
well  within  land,  as  by  sea,  as  Hefmon  and  * Rama  in  Pale- 
jtina,  Colalto  in  Italy,  the  top  of  Tagetus  or  Acrochorinthus, 
that  old  decayed  castle  in  Corinth,  from  which  Peloponesus, 
Greece,  the  Ionian  and  vEigeanseas  were  semel  simul  at  oire 
view  to  be  talcen.  In  Egypt  the  square  top  of  the  great  Pj’ranus 
300.  yards  in  height,  and  so  the  Sultan's  Palace  in  Grand  Cairo, 
the  country  being  plain,  hath  a marvellous  fair  prospect  as  well 
over  Nilus, as  that  great  city,hve  Italian  miles  long, and  two  broad, 
by  the  river  side  : from  mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem  the  holy  land 
is  of  all  sides  to  be  seen  : such  high  places  are  infinite  : with  us 
those  ofthe  best  note  are  Glassenbury  Tower,Box  Hill  in  Surry, 
Bever  castle.  Rodway  Grange,  + Walsby  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
i lately  received  a real  kindness,  by  the  munificence  ofthe  right 
honourable  my  noble  Lady  and  patroness,  the  Lady  Frances 
Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter:  And  two  amongst  the  rest, 
which  I may  not  omit  for  vicinitie’s  sake,  Oldbury  in  the  con- 
fines of  Warwickshire,  where  I have  often  looked  about  me 
with  great  delight,  at  the  foot  of  which  hill  ® I was  born  r And 
Hanbury  in  Staffordshire,  contiguous  to  which  is  Falde  a plea- 
sant Vill'‘ig‘2,  and  an  ancient  patrimony  belonging  to  our  fami- 
Iv,.  now  In  the  possession  of  mine  elder  brother  William  Pur- 
ton  Esquire.  ? Barclay  the  Scot  commends  that  of  Greenwich 
tower  for  one  of  the  best  prospects  in  Europe,  to  see  London 
pn  the  one  side,  the  'ILames,  ships,  and  pleasant  meadows  on 

In  Catalonia  in  Spain.  “ Laudaturq;  domus  longos  quae  prospicit  agr(^.' 
»-Many  towns  tlicre  arc  of  that  name,  saith  Adricomius,  all  high-*itc«J. 
f Lately  resigned  for  some  spcciall  reasons.  ® At  Lindlcy  m Lcccstcrshirc,  1 1 
posscs'sion  and  dwelling  plat  e ol  Ralph  Burton  Esquire,  my  late  deceased  .u  i 
fn  Icon  anlmorum.  v 
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the  other.  There  be  those  that  say  as  much  and  more  of  St. 
Mark’s  steeple  in  Venice.  Yet  these  are  at  too  great  a distance; 
some  are  especially  affected  with  such  objects  as  be  near,  to  sec 
passengers  go  by  in  some  great  Rode  way,  or  boats  in  a river, 
in  subjecium  forum  despicere,  to  oversee  a Fair,  a Market 
place,  or  out  of  a pleasant  window  into  some  thorough-fare 
street  to  behold  a continual  concourse,  a promiscuous  rout, 
coming  and  going,  or  a multitude  of  spectators  at  a Theater,  a 
Maske  or  some  such  like  shew.  But  I rove  : the  sum  is  this, 
tliat  variety  of  actions,  objects,  aire,  places,  are  excellent  good 
in  this  inhrmity  and  all  others,  good  for  man,  good  for  beast. 
^Constantine  the  Emperour  lib.  18.  cup.  1.8.  cx  LeontiOf 
“ holds  it  an  only  cure  for  rotten  sheep,  and  any  manner  of 
sicke  cartel,”  Laelius  a fonte  ,<Egubinus  that  great  Doctor,  at 
the  latter  end  of  many  of  his  consultations  f(as  commonly  he 
doth  set  down  what  success  his  Physik  had)  in  melancholy 
most  especially  approves  of  this  above  all  other  remedies  what- 
soever, as  appears  consult.  69.  consult.  229.  S(c.  “'^Many 
other  things  helped,  but  change  of  aire  was  that  which  wrought 
the  cure,  and  did  most  good.” 


MEMB.  IV. 

Exercise  rectified  of  Body  and  Minde. 

TO  that  great  inconvenience,  which  comes  on  the  one  side 
by  immoderate  and  unseasonable  exercise,  too  much  soli- 
tariness and  idleness  on  the  other,  must  be  opposed  as  an  Anti- 
dote, a moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  it,  and  that  both  of  body 
and  minde,  as  a most  materiall  circumstance,  much  conducing 
to  this  cure,  and  to  the  generall  preservation  of  our  health.  The 
heavens  themselves  run  continually  round,  tlie  Sun  riseth  and 
sets,  the  Moon  incrcaseth  and  decreaseth.  Stars  and  Planets 
keep  their  constant  motions,  the  aire  is  still  tossed  by  the  winds, 
the  waters  eh  and  flow  to  their  conservation  no  doubt,  to  teach 
us  that  we  should  ever  be  in  action.  For  which  cause  Hieron 
prescribes  Rusticus  the  Monk,  that  he  be  always  occupied  about 
some  busines  or  other,  “ ’ that  thedevill  do  not  findehim  idlc.’^ 
* Seneca  would  have  a man  do  something,  though  it  be  to  no 
purpose,  t Xenophon  wisheth  one  rather  to  play  at  tables, 


i^lgmt.nntes  ovcb  in  alium  locum  transportaud®  sunt,  ut  aliuin  acurm  & 
acjuam  participames,  toalescaiu  & torroborentur.  Alia  utilia,  sed  ex  muta- 
tionc  acris  potissimum  curaius.  ’ Nc  te  daemon  oiiosuin  inveniat.  * Prae- 

8tat  aliud  agerc  quam  nilul.  f Lib.  3.  dc  dittis  Socratis,  t^ui  tesscris  ct  ri- 

;ui  cxciundo  vaeant,  aiit^uid  faciunt,  cl  si  licerct  his  mcLiora  agcrc. 

dice, 
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dice,  or  make  a jester  of  himself  (tliough  he  might  be  far  better 
imployed)  then  do  nothing.  'Phe  ‘ ./Egyptians  of  old,  and 
many  flourishing  Commonwealtlis  since,  have  enjoyned  labour 
and  exercise  to  all  sorts  of  men,  to  be  of  some  vocation  and 
calling,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  time,  to  prevent  those 
grievous  mischiefs  that  come  by  idleness ; “ for  as  fodder,  whip 
and  burthen,  belong  to  the  asse : so  meat,  correction  and  workc 
unto  the  servant,”  Ecclus.  33.  23.  The  Turks  Injoyn  all  men 
whatsoever,  of  what  degree,  to-  be  of  some  trade  or  other,  the 
grand  Signior  himself  is  not  excused.  ““In  our  memory 
(saith  Sabellicus)  Mahomet  the  Turke,  he  that  conquered 
Greece,  at  that  very  time  when  he  heard  Embassadours  of  other 
Princes,  did  either  carve  or  cut  wooden  spoones,  or  frame  some- 
thing upon  a table.”  * This  present  Sultan  makes  notches  for 
bows.  The  Jews  are  most  severe  in  this  examination  of  time. 
All  wel-governed  Places,  Towns,  Families,  and  every  discreet 
person  will  be  a law  unto  himself.  But  amongst  us  the  badge 
of  gentry  is  idleness : to  be  of  no  calling,  not  to  labour,  for 
that’s  derogatory  to  their  birth,  to  be  a vneer  spectator,  a drone, 
f rages  consumer e natus,  to  have  no  necessary  employment  to 
busie  himself  about  in  Church  and  commonwealth  (some  few 
governers  exempted)  “ but  to  rise  to  eat,”  &c.  to  spend  his 
tlayes  in  hawking,  hunting,  &c.  and  suchlike  disports  and  re^ 
creations  (*  which  our  Casuists  tax)  are  tire  sole  exercise  almost 
and  ordinary  actions  of  our  Nobility,  aird  in  which  they  are 
too  immoderate.  And  tlience  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  City  and 
country  so  many  grievances  of  body  and  mind,  and  this  ferall 
disease  of  melancholy  so  frequently  rageth,  and  now  domineers 
almost  all  over  Europe  amongst  our  great  ones.  They  know 
not  how  to  spend  their  times  (disports  excepted,  which  are  all 
their  business),  what  to  do,  or  otherwise  how  to  bestow 
themselves:  like  our  modern  Frenchmen,  that  had  rather  lo^ 
a pound  of  blood  in  a single  combate,  then  a drop  of  svyeat  in 
any  honest  labour.  Every  man  almost  hath  something  or 
other  to  employ  himselt  about,  some  vocation,  some  trade,  but 
they  do  all  by  ministers  and  servants,  ad  otia  duntaxai  se  naios 
existimant , mid  ad  sui  ipsius plcrunKj ; aliorum  pci  niueiUy 

t as  one  freely  taxeth  such  kinde  of  men,  they  are  all  for  pas- 
times, ’tls  all  their  study,  all  their  invention  tends  to  this  alone, 
to  drive  away  time,  as  if  they  were  born  some  of  them  to  no 
ttther  ends,  d'hereforc  to  correct  and  avoid  these  errors  and  in- 


* Amasis  compelled  every  man  once  a year  to  tell  how  he  lived.  ■ Rostra 
aicmoria  Mahomclcs  Othomannus  qui  Gracciae  impenum  subvcrtit,  5'^’" 
rum  ))ostulaia  audii  et  externarum  gentium,  cochleana  lignea  assi  ’ 

iKU  alicluid  in  tabula  affiugebat.  Sands  fol.  37.  of  h.s  voyage  U)  Jerusalem. 

* Perduns  Cas*s  Cvuscicncc,  1.  3 . c.  4.  cj.  3,  f Luscinius  Grunmo. 

conveniences, 
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convenieucies,  our  Divines,  Physicians,  and  Politicians,  so 
much  labour,  and-  so  seriously  exhort ; And  for  this  disease  in 
particular,  “ y there  can  be  no  better  cure  tlien  continuall  busi- 
ness,” as  Rhasis  holds,  to  have  some  employment  or  other, 
which  may  set  their  minde  aworke,  and  distract  their  cogi- 
tations. Riches  may  not  easily  be  had  without  labour  and  in- 
dustry'', nor  learning  without  study,  neither  can  our  health  he 
preserved  without  bodily  exercise.  If  it  be  of  the  body,  Gui- 
anerius  allowes  that  exercise  which  is  gentle,  “ and  still  after 
those  ordinary  frications,”  which  must  be  used  every  morning, 
Montaltus  cap.  26.  and  Jason  Pratensis  use  almost  the  same 
words,  highly  commending  exercise  if  it  be  moderate;  a 
wonderfull  help  so  used,”  Crato  calls  it,  “ and  a great  means  to 
preserve  our  health,  as  adding  strength  to  tlie  whole  body,  in- 
creasing naturail  heat,  by  means  of  which,  the  nutriment  is  well 
concocted  in  the  stomacke,  liver  and  veines,  few  or  no  crudities 
left,  is  happily^  distributed  over  all  the  body.”  Besides,  it  ex- 
pells  excrements  by  sweat,  and  other  insensible  vapours  ; in  so 
much,  that  Galen  prefers  Exercise  before  all  Physick,  Recti- 
fication of  diet,  or  any  regiment  in  what  kinde  soever  ; ’tis  Na 
ture’s  Physician.  ^ Fulgentius  out  of  Gordonius  de  conserv. 
l it.  horn.  til).  1.  cap.  1.  tcarms  exercise,  “ a spur  cf  a dull 
sleepy  nature,  the  comforter  of  the  members,  cure  of  infirmity, 
death  of  diseases,  destruction  of  all  mischiefes  and  vices.”  The 
fittest  time  for  exercise,  is  a little  before  dinner,  a little  before 
supper,  ' or  at  any  time  when  the  body*-  is  empty.  Montanus 
consil.  dl.  prescribes  it  every  morning  to  his  patient,  and  that 
as'^Calenus  addes,  “after  he  hath  done  his  ordinary  needs, 
rubbed  his  body,  washed  his  hands  and  face,  combed'  his  head, 
and  gargarized.”  What  kinde  ot  exercise  he  should  use, 
Galen  tells  us,  lib.  2.  &(  3.  de  sanit.  tuend.  and  in  what  mea- 
sure, “ * till  the  body  be  re^dy  to  sweat,”  and  roused  up  ; ad 
ruborem,  some  say,  non  ad  sudonimy  lest  it  should  dry  the 
body,  too  much  ; others  injoyn  those  wholesome  businesses,  as 
to  dig  so  long  in  his  garden,  to  hold  the  plough,  and  the  like: 
Some  prescribe  frequent  and  violent  labour  and  exercises,  as 

rNonestcura  mclior  quam  iiijungcre  iis  ncccssaria,  et  opportuna;  opcnin} 
administrauo  illis  magnum  sanitatis  incrementum,  ct  quae  repieant  animos 
eorum,  ct  incutiant  iis  diversas  cogitationc-s.  Com.  1.  tract.  9.  ‘ Ante  cxcr- 

citium,  levcs  toto  corporc  iVicationcs  conveniunt.  Ad  Imnc  morbum  excrcita- 
tioncs,  quum  reetd  ct  6uo  tempore  fiunt,  mirificc  conducunt,  et  sanitatem  tuen- 
tur,  &c.  » Lib.  ).  de  San.  tueud.  Lxcrcliium  naturae  dormientis 

stimulatio,  membrorum  solatium,  morburum  mcdela,  luga  vitiorum,  rncdicina. 
languorum,  destructio  omnium  malorum,  Crato.  ' Alimcntis  in  veutriculo 
probd  concocti.*:.  Jcjuiio  ventre  vesica  ct  alvo  ah  cxcrementis  purgato, 

fricatis  membris,  loti.s  marubus  ct  oculis,  &c.  lib.  de  atra  Idle.  ' Quousq; 

corpus  universum  Intumcscai,  ct  floridum  app.ircat,  sudorcq;  &c. 
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sawing  every  day,  so  long  together,  {epid.  6.  Hippocrates  con- 
founds them)  but  that  is  in  some  cases,  to  some  peculiar  men  ; 
^ the  most  forbid,  and  by  no  means  will  have  it  go  farther  then 
a beginning  sweat,  as  being  ^ perilous  if  it  exceed. 

Of  these  labours,  exercises  and  recreations,  which  are  like- 
wise included,  some  properly  belong  to  the  body,  some  to  the 
mind,  some  more  easie,  some  hard,  some  with  delight,  some 
■without,  some  vvithin  doors,  some  naturall,  some  are  artificial!. 
Amongst  bodily  exercises,  Galen  commends  luUum  parvee 
pihe,  to  play  at  ball,  be  it  vdth  the  hand  or  racket,  in  I’ennis- 
courts,  or  otherwise,  it  exerciseth  each  part  of  the  body,  and 
doth  much  good,  so  that  they  sweat  not  too  much.  It  was  in 
great  request  of  old  amongst  the  Greeks,  Romanes,  Barbarians, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Plinius.  Some  write, 
that  Aganella  a fair  maide  of  Corcyra,  was  the  inventer  of  it, 
for  she  presented  the  first  ball  that  ever  was  made,  to  Nausica 
the  daughter  of  king  Alcinous,.  and  taught  her  how  to  use  it. 

The  ordinary  sports  which  are  used  abroad,  are  Hawking, 
Hunting,  hilares  vejiandi  labores,  ’’  one  calls  them,  because 
they  recreate  body  and  minde,  * another,  the  “ best  exercise 
that  is,  by  which  alone  many  have  been  ' freed  from  all  ferall 
diseases.”  Hegesippus  lib.  1.  cap.  37.  relates  of  Herod,  that 
he  was  eased  of  a grievous  melancholy  by  that  means.  Plato, 
7.  de  leg.  highly  magnifies  it,  dividing  it  into  three  parts, 

by  Land,  Water,  Ayre.”  Xenophon  in  Cyropasd.  graces 
it  with  a great  name,  Deorum  immus.,  the  gift  of  the  Gods,  a 
Princely  sport,  which  they  have  ever  used,  saith  Langius  epist. 
59;  lib.  2.  as  well  for  health  as  pleasure,  and  do  at  this  day,  it 
being  the  sole  almost  and  ordinary  sport  of  our  Noblemen  in 
Europe,  and  elsew’here  all  over  the  World.  Bohemus  de  mor. 
gent',  lib.  3.  cap.  ) 2.  stiles  it  therefore  stiidmm.nobilimn^  com- 
‘muniter  'venantur,  (judd  sibi  solis  licere  contendunty  ’tis  all 
their  study-,  their  exercise,  ordinary  business,  all  their  talk ; 
and  indeed  some  dote  too  much  after  it,  they  can  do  nothing 
else,  discourse  of  naught  else.  Paulus  Jovius  dtscr.  Brit,  doth 
in  some  sort  tax  our  “ English  Nobility  for  it,  for  living  in 
the  country  so  much,  and  too  frequent  use  of  it,  as  if  they  had 
no  other  means  but  Hawking  and  Hunting  to  approve  them- 
selves Gentlemen  with.” 

^ Omnino  sudorem  vitent.  cap.  7.  lib.  1.  V.ilcscus  dc  Tar.  sExercitium  si 
excedat,  valde  pericuiosum.  Salust.  Salviamis  deremed.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  •'Cam- 
den in  Staffordsliire.  * Fridevallius  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  optima  omnium  c.\crcita- 
tionu  multi  ab  hac  solummodo  morbis  liherati.  •'  Josephus  (^ucrcctanus  dia- 
lect, polit.  sect.  2.  cap.  11.  Inter  omnia  exercitia  prmstantire  laudem  merctur. 

* Chyron  jn  monte  Pelio,  preceptor  heroum  cos  a morbis  animi  venationibus  c-t 
puris  cibi.s  tuebatur.  M.  Tyrius.  "■  Nobililas  omnis  ferc  urbes  fast'.dif,  castel- 
iis,  cc  libcriorc  cuclo  gaudet,  gcaerisq;  dignitatem  una  maxime  venSUone,  et 
falconum  aucupiis  tuetur. 

Hawking 
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Hawking  t'oraes  neer  to  Hunting,  tlie  one  In  thc'airc,  as  the 
other  on  the  Earth,  a sport  as  much  affected  as  the  other,  by 
some  preferred.  “ It  was  never  heard  of  amongst  the  Romans, 
invented  some  1200  years  since,  and  first  mentioned  by  Fir- 
• miens  lib.  b,  cap.  S.  The  Greeke  Eniperoiirs  began  it,  and 
now  nothing  so  frequent : he  is  no  body,  that  in  the  season 
hath  not  a Hawke  on  his  fist.  A great  Art,  and  many  * bookj 
written  of  it.  It  is  a wonder  to  hear  ° what  Is  related  of  the 
Turkes  Officers  in  this  behalf,  how  many  thousand  men  are 
imployed  about  it,  how  many  Hawks  of  all  sorts,  how  much 
revenewes  consumed  on  that  only  disport,  how  much  time  is 
spent  at  Adrianople  alone  every  year  to  that  purpose.  The 

Persian  Kings  liawk  after  Butterflies  with  sparrows,  made  to 
that  use,  and  stares  ; lesser  Flawks  for  lesser  games  they  have^ 
and  bigger  for  the  rest,  that  they  may  produce  their  sport  to  all 
seasons.  The  Muscovian  Emperours  reclaime  Eagles  to  fly  at 
Hindes,  Foxes,  &cc.  and  such  a -one  was  sent  for  a present  to 
’ Queen  Elizabeth : some  reclaime  Ravens,  Castrils,  Pies,  &c, 
and  man  them  for  their  pleasures. 

Fowling  is  more  troublesome,  but  all  out  as  delightsome  to 
some  sorts  of  men,  be  it  with  guns,  lime,  nets,  glades,  ginnes, 
strings,  baits,  pitfalls,  pipes,  calls,  stawking-horses,  setting- 
doggs,  coy-ducks,  &c.  or  otherwise.  Some  much  delight  to 
take  Larks  with  day-nets,,  small  birds  with  chaffe-nets,  plovers, 
partridge,  herons,  suite,  &c.  Henry  the  third,  King  of  Castile 
(as  Mariana  the  Jesuite  reports  of  him  lib.  3.  cap.  7.)  wasmuclv 
affected  “ ''  with  catching  of  Quailes,”  and  many  Gentlemen 
take  a singular  pleasure  at  morning  and  evening  to  go  abroad 
with  their  Quaile-pipes,  and  will  take  any  paines  to  satisfie  their 
delight  in  that  kinde.  The  ® Italians  have  gardens  fitted  to' 
such  use,  with  nets,  bushes,  glades,  sparing  no  cost  or  industry, 
and  are  very  mudi  affected  with  the  sport.  Tycho  Brahe  that 
great  Astronomer,  in  the  Chorography  of  his  Isle  of  Huena, 
and  castle  of  Uraniburge,  puts  down  his  nets,  and  manner  of 
catching  small,  birds  as  an  ornament,  and  a recreation,  wherein 
he  himself  was  sometimes  imployed. 

Fishing  is  a kinde  of  hunting  by  water,  be  it  with  nets, 
wcelcs,  baits,  angling  or  otherwise,  and  yeelds  all  out  as  much 
pleasure  to  some  men,  as  dogs,  or  hawks ; “ ^ \Vhen  they  dnrw 

" Jos.  Scaiiger.  common,  in  Cir.  in  fol.  34i.  S^lmuth  ‘2.3.  de  Nov.  report,  com. 
in  Pancir.  ♦ f5cmetrius  Constantinop.  de  rc  accipitraria,  liber  a P;  Gillir  la- 
tine  redditus.  iElius.  ejjist,  Afjuilac  S/machi  et  Thcoiloiionis  ad  Ptoiomeum, 
&C.  “Loniccrus,  Gcfl'icu.'i,  jpvius.  i’  S.  Antony  Sherhes  relations. 

' Hacluit.  *■  Co'uiniciini  aucupio.  * Fines  Morison,  part  3.  c.  3.  ‘ Non 

rrtajprem  volUptatem  animo  capinnl,  quam  (pii  feras  inscctaniuiy  aut  miSsis  ca- 
nibus,,  compfchendunt,  quiun  rclia  tralicates,  squamosas  pecudes  in  ripas  aduu  j 
cunt. 
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their  fibh  upon  the  hank,”  saith  Nic.  Hcnseliiis  Silesiographi®, 
cap,  3.  speaking  of  that  extraordinary  delight  his  Countrymen 
took  in  fishing,  and  in  making  of  pooles.  James  Dubravius 
that  Moravian,  in  his  book  de  pise,  telleth,  how  travelling  by 
the  highway  side  in  Silesia,  he  found  a Nobleman  “ "booted 
up  to  the  groines,”  wading  himself,  pulling  the  nets,  and  labour- 
ing as  much  as  any  fisherman  of  them  all ; and  when  some  be- 
like objected  to  him  the  baseness  of  his  office,  he  excused  him- 
self, “ that  if  other  men  might  hunt  Hares,  why  should  not 
he  hunt  Carpes  ?”  Many  Gentlemen  in  like  sort  with  us  will 
wade  up  to  the  Arm-holes,  upon  such  occasions,  and  voluntarilr 
undertake  that  to  satisfie  their  pleasure,  which  a poor  man  for  a 
good  stipend  would  scarce  be  hired  to  undergo,  Plutarch  in 
his  book  t/e  animal,  speaks  against  all  fishing,  “rasa 

filtliy,  base,  illiberall  imployment,  having  neither  wit  nor  per- 
spicacity in  it,  nor  worth  the  labour.”  But  he  that  shall  con- 
sider the  variety  of  Baits  for  all  seasons,  and  pretty  devices 
which  our  Anglers  have  invented,  peculiar  lines,  false  flies, 
scverall  sleights,  &rc.  will  say,  that  it  deserves  like  commen- 
dation, requires  as  much  study,  and  perspicacity  as  the  rest,  and 
is  to  be  preferred  before  many  of  them.  Because  hawking  and 
hunting  are  very  laborious,  much  riding,  and  many  dangers  ac- 
company them  ; but  this  is  still  and  quiet : and  if  so  be  the 
angler  catch  no  Fish,  yet  he  hath  a wholesome  walk  to  the 
Brookside,  pleasant  shade,  by  the  sweet  silver  streams  ; he  hath 
good  aire,  and  sweet  smels  of  fine  fresh  meadow  flowers,  he 
hears  the  melodious  harmony  of  Birds,  he  sees  the  Swans, 
Herons,  Ducks,  Water-horns,  Cootes,  &c.  and  many  other 
fowle,  with  their  brood,  which  he  thinketh  better  then  the  noise 
of  hounds,  or  blast  of  horns,  and  all  the  sport  that  they  can 
make. 

Many  other  sports. and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use,  a? 
Kinging,  bowling,  shooting,  which  Askam  commends  in  a just 
volume,  and  hath  in  former  times  been  injoyned  by  Statute,  as 
a defensive  exercise,  and  an  honour  to  our  Land,  as  well  may 
witness  our  victories  in  France.  Keelpins,  tronks,  coits,  pitch- 
ing bars,  hurling,  wrestling,  leaping,  running,  fencing,  mus-. 
fring,  swimming,  wasters,  foiles,  foot-ball,  balown,  quintan, 
<Vc.  and  many  such,  which  are  the  common  recreations  of  the 
country  folks.  Riding  of  great  horses,  running  at  rings,  tilts 
and  turnaraients,  horse-races,  wikle-goose  chases,  which  are  the 

^ More  pisca'.orum  erniibus  ocrcatus.  * Si  principibus  venatio  Icporis  no« 
sit  inlionc.sra,  ncscio  qiiomcdo  piscatio  cyprirorum  videri  debeat  pudend.i. 
r "Opnino  lurpis  piscatio,  nullo  studio  digna,  illiberct'is  credita  cst,  quod  nul- 
lum habet  iugenium,’ nullam  pcrspieadaifl.  * PrSedpua  hinc  Anglis  gloria, 

ertbrai  fictoiia:  partac.  Jovius. 
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tlisports  of  greater  men,  and  good  in  tliemselves,  though  niany 
Gentlemen  by  that  means  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes.  - 
But  the  most  pleasant  of  all  outward  pastimes,  is  that  of 

* Areteus,  deambulatio  per  amcena  loca,  to  make  a petty  pro- 
gress, a merry  journey  now  and  then  with  some  good  compa- 
nions, to  visit  friends,  see  Cities,  Castles,  Towns, 

**  ^ Visere  saipe  amnes  nitidos,  per  anuenaq ; Terape, 

Et  placidas  summis  sectari  in  montibus  auras.” 

To  see  the  pleasant  fields,  the  Crystall  fountains. 

And  take  the  gentle  aire  amongst  the  mountains. 

To  walk  amongst  Orchards,  Gardens,  Bowers,  Mounts 
and  Arbours,  artihciall  wildernesses,  green  thickets.  Arches, 
Groves,  Lawns,  Rivulets,  Fountains  and  such  like  pleasant 
places,  like  that  Antiochian  Daphne,  Brooks,  Pooies,  Fishponds,* 
betwixt  wood  and  water,  in  a fair  meadow,  by  a river  side, 

* ubi  varitv  avium  caniationesj  ftorum  cotores,  praiorumfru- 
tices^  Sic,  to  disport  in  some  pleasant  plain,  park,  run  up  a steep 
hill  sometimes,  or  sit  in  a shady  seat,  must  needs  be  a delectable 
recreation.  Ilortus  prhicipis  U domus  ad  delectationem  facta ^ 
cum  sylvd^  monte  K piscina,  vulgd  La  montagna : The 
Prince’s  garden  at  Ferrara,  f Schottus  highly  magnifies,  with 
die  groves,  mountains,  ponds,  for  a delectable  prospect,  he  was 
much  affected  with  it ; A Persian  Paradise,  or  pleasant  park, 
could  not  be  more  delectable  in  his  sight.  S.  Bernard  in  the 
description  of  his  Monastery,  is  almost  ravished  with  die  plea- 
sures of  it.  A sick  ^ man  (saith  he)  sits  upon  a green  bank, 
and  when  the  dog-star  parcheth  the  Plains,  and  dries  up  rivers, 
he  lies  in  a shadie  bowre,”  Fronde  sub  arhorea  ferventia  tern-- 
peral  astra,  and  feeds  his  eyes  with  variety  of  objects, 
hearbs,  trees,  to  comfort  his  misery,  he  receives  many  delight* 
some  smels,  and  fils  his  ears  with  that  sweet  and  various  har- 
mony of  Birdes : Good  God  (saith  he)  what  a company  of 
pleasures  hast  thou  made  for  man  ?”  He  that  should  be  admitted 
on  a sudden  to  the  sight  of  such  a Palace  as  that  of  Escuriall  in 
Spain,  or  to  that  wdiich  the  Moores  built  at  Granado,  Eounten- 
blewe  in  France,  the  Turkes  gardens  in  his  Seraglio,  wherein, 
all  manner  of  Birds  and  beasts  are  kept  for  pleasure  ; Wolves, 
Bears,  Lynces,  Tygers,  Lyons,  Elephants,  &c.  or  upon  the 

* Cap.  *7.  Fracastorius.  ' Ambulationcs  subdialcs,  quas  hortcuses 

aurae  ministrant,  sub  lornicc  viridi,  pnmpinis  virentibus  concameratae.  The- 
ophyiact.  f Uinurat.  Ital,  Sedel  aegrotus  cespite  vir  di,  et  cum  inclc- 

tnentia  Caniculans  terras  excoquit,  cL  siccat  flumina,  ipse  securus  sedet  sub  ar- 
borca  fronde,  et  ad  doloris  sui  solatium,  naribus  suis  gramincas  redolet  species, 
pascit  oculos  herharum  amama  viridiUvs,  aurcs  suavi  modulaminc  dcmulcet  pic* 
tarum  coacentus  avium,  &c.  Dcus  bone,  quanta  pauperibus  procuras  solatia  J 
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banks  of  that  Thracian  Bosphorus : tile  Pope’s  Belvedere  in 
Rome  *as  pleasing  as  those  llorti  pennies  in  Babylon,  or  tliat 
Indian  King’s  delightsome  garden  in  f^lLlian;  or  those  famous’ 
gardens  of  the  Lord  CahteloW  in  Prance,  could  not  choose, 
moiigh  he  wereileverso  ill  apaid,  but  be  much  recreated  for  the 
time  ; or  many  of  dur  Noblemens  gardens  at  home.  To  take 
a boat  in  a pleasant  evenings  and  tvith  musick  ^ to  row  upon 
the  waters,  which  Plutarch  so  much  applaudes,  Elian  admires 
upon  the  river  Pineus : in  those  Thessalian  fields,  beset  with 
green  Bayes,  where  Birds  so  s\Veetly  sing  that  passengers  en- 
chanted as  it  were  with  their  heavenly  musick,  omnium  laho- 
rllin  curarum  dbliviccantur^  forget  forthwith  all  labours, 
care,  and  grief : or  in  a Gundilo  through  the  grand  Canale  in 
Venice,  to  see  those  goodly  Palaces,  must  needs  refresh  and 
give  content  to  a melancholy  dull  spirit.  Or  to  see  the  inner 
roomes  of  a fair-bllilt  and  sumptuous  aedifice,  as  that  of  the 
Persian  Kings  so  much  renowned  by  Diodorus  and  Cui  lius,  in 
which  all  Was  almost  beaten  gold,  X chaires,  stooles,  thrones, 
tabernacles,  and  jjillars  of  gold,  plane  treeS;,  and  vines  of  gold, 
grapes  of  precious  stotieS,  all  the  other  ornaments  of  pure  gold, 

“ §Pulget  gemma  floris,  &:  jaspide  fulva  supellex. 

Strata  micant  Tyrio” 

With  sweet  odours  and  perfumes,  generous  winesj  opiparous 
fare,  &c.  besides  the  gallantest  young  men,  the  fairest  ||  Vir- 
gins, pueiliC  scituldB  miliistr antes y the  rarest  beauties  the  world 
could  afford,  and  those  set  oUt  with  costly  and  curious  attires, 
ml  Stupor em  iisq ; spectantiUm^  with  exquisite  musick,  as  in 
Trimaltion’s  house,  in  every  chamber,  sweet  voices  ever 
sounding  day  and  night,  incompara bills  luxus^  all  delights  and 
pleasures  in  each  kinde  which  to  please  the  senses  could  possibly 
be  devised  or  had,  coivoivce  coronuti^  delitiis  ehmi^  Uc.  lele- 
machus  in  Homer  is  brought  in  as  one  ravished  almost,  at  the 
sight  of  that  magnificent  Palace,  and  rich  furniture  of  Mene- 
laus,  when  he  beheld 

((  fulgorem  & resonantia  tecta  corusco 

Auro,  atque  electro  nitido,  sectoque  elephanto, 

' Argentoque  simul.  Talis  Jovis  ardua  sedes, 

Aulaque  coelicolum  stellahs  s'plendcscit  Olympo.’* 


•^Diod.  SiciUus,  lib.  2.  f Lib.  1.3.  de  animal,  cap.  13.  '.Pet.  Gimus. 
Paul.  H'ehtzCus  Itencrar.  Iialisc.  1T317.  lod.  Sinccrus  Iteucrar,  Galliae  161T.  Simp- 
lib.  1.  quest.  4.  ''  Juctindissima  deambulatio  juxta  mate,  et  Uavigatio  projy. 

lerraVn.  In  \itraq;  amniniS  lipa.  J Auvei  panes*  aurca  obsonia,  vis  Mnrgan- 
tarum  aceto  subacta,  &c.  § LucaU.  }1  300  pcllices.  pcni’irores  et 

cerniE  inmimbti,  pucti  loti  purpura  induti,'  fiC.  cx  Omnium  pulchntudiue 
iv’cti.  « L’bi  omnia  cantu  strepunc.  **■  Odyss. 
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Such  glittering  of  gold  and  brightest  brass  to  shine, 

Cleer  amber,  silver  pure,  and  Ivory  so  fine : 

Jupiter’s  lofty  palace  where  the  Gods  do  dwell. 

Was  even  such  a one,  and  did  it  not  excell. 

It  will  laxare  animos,  refresh  the  soule  of  man  to  see  fair-bniU' 
cities,  streets,  Theaters,  Temples,  Obelisks,  &c.  The  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  was  so  fairly  built  of  white  marble,  with  so  many 
pyramids  covered  with  gold  ; tectumq ; templi  fidvo  coruscans 
auroj  nimio  suo  fulgore  ohcixcabat  oculos  itinerantium-,  wa§ 
so  glorious,  and  so  glistered  afar  off,  that  the  spectators  might 
.not  well  abide  the  sight  of  it.  But  the  inner  parts  were  all  sq 
curiously  set  out  with  Cedar,  Gold,  Jewels,  Sec.  as  he  said  of 
Cleopatra’s  palace  in  Egypt,  , 

* Crassumq ; trabes  absconderat  aururq,” 

that  the  beholders  were  amazed.  What  so  pleasant  as  to  sec 
some  Pageant  or  sight  go  by,  as  at  Coronations,  Weddings, 
and  such  like  solemnities,  to  see  an  Embassadour  or  a Prince 
met,  received,  entertained  with  Masks,  Shewes,  Fireworks,  ^c. 
To  see  two  Kings  fight  in  single  combat,  as  Porus  and  Alex- 
ander ; Canutus  and  Edmond  Ironside  ; Scanderbeg  and  Ferat 
Bassa  the  Turke ; when  not  honour  alone  but  life  it  self  is  at 
?take,  as  the  f Poet  of  Hector, 

nec  enlm  pro  tergore  Tauri, 

Pro  bove  nec  Certamen  erat,  quas  preemia  Cursus 
Esse  solent,  sed  pro  magni  vitaq;  animaq; Hectorisf’ 

To  behold  a battle  fought,  like  that  of  Crescy,  or  Agencpurt, 
or  Pointers,  qua  nescio  (saith  Frossard)  an  vetustas  uLLam  pro- 
ferre  possit  clariorem.  To  see  one  of  Cassar’s  triumphs  in 
old  Rome  revived,  or  the  like.  To  be  present  at  an  Interview, 
*as  that  famous  of  Henry  the  8 th,  and  Francis  the  first, 
so  much  renowned  all  over  Europe;  ubi  tanto  apparatu 
(saitji  Hubertus  Vellius)  tamque  triumphali  pompei  ambo 
Ttges  cum  eormn  conjugibus  coiere,  ut  nulla  unquam  a^tqs 
tarn  celebria  fiesta  mder it  aut  aiidierit^  no  age  ever  saw  the 
like.  So  infinitely  pleasant  are  such  shews,  to  the  sight  of 
which  often  times  they  will  come  hundredths  of  miles,  give 
any  mony  for  a place,  and  remember  many  years  after  with 
singular  flight.  Bodiiie,  when  he  was  Fhnbassador  in  Eng- 
land, said  he  saw  the  Noblemen  go  in  their  Robes  to  the  Par- 
liament house,  summd  cum  jucunditate  vidimus^  he  was  much 
affected  with  the  sight  of  it.  Pomponius  Columna,  saith  Jo- 
vius  in  his  life,  saw  18.  Frenchmen,  and  so  many  Italians, 

*'■  JLxican.  1.  8,  f liad.  10,  * Betwixt  Ardes  and  (Juiucs,  1519. 
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once  fight  for  a whole  army  : Quod  jucundissimum  spectacu- 
lum  in  vita,  dicit  siid^  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in 
his  life.  Who  would  not  have  been  alFected  with  such  a spec- 
tacle ? or  that  single  combat  of  * Breaute  the  Frenchman,  and 
Anthony  Schets  a Dutchman,  before  the  walls  of  Sylvaducis  in 
Brabant,  Anno  1600.  They  were  22.  Horse  on  the  one  side, 
as  many  on  the  other,  which  like  Livies  Horatil,  Terquati  and 
Corvini  fought  for  their  own  glory  and  countries  honour,  in  the 
sight  and  view  of  their  whole  City  and  Army.  When  Julius 
Caesar  warred  about  the  banks  of  Rhene,  there  came  a Barba- 
rian Prince  to  see  him,  and  the  Roman  Army,  and  when  he 
had  beheld  Caesar  a good  while,  “ T see  the  Gods  now  (saith 
he)  which  before  I heard  of,”  nec  falicioreinullam  vita  mea 
aut  optaviy  aut  sensi  diem  : It  was  the  happiest  day  that  ever 
he  had  in  his  life.  Such  a sight  alone  were  able  of  it  self  to 
drive  away  melancholy  ; if  not  for  ever,  yet  it  must  needs  ex- 
pell  it  for  a time.  Radzivilus  was  much  taken  with  the  Bassa’s 
palace  in  Cairo,  and  amongst  many  other  objects  which  that 
place  afforded,  with  that  solemnity  of  cutting  the  bankes  of 
Nilus,  by  Imbram  Bassa  when  it  overflowed,  besides  two  or 
three  hundred  gullded  Gallies  on  the  water,  he  saw  two  mil- 
lions of  men  gathered  together  on  the  land  with  Turbants  as 
white  as  snow;  and  ’twas  a goodly  sight.  The  very  reading 
of  feastS)  triumphs,  interviews,  nuptials,  tilts,  turnaments, 
combats,  and  monomachies,  is  most  acceptable  and  pleasant. 
+ Franciscus  Modius  hath  made  a large  collection  of  such  so- 
lemnities in  two  great  Tomes,  which  who  so  will  may  peruse. 
The  inspection  alone  of  those  curious  Iconographies  of  Tem- 
ples and  Palaces,  as  that  of  the  Lateral!  Church  in  Albertus 
Durer,  that  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  in  J Josephus,  Adri- 
comius,  and  Villalpandus  ; that  of  the  Escuriall  in  Guadas,  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus  in  Pliny,  Nero’s  golden  palace  in  Rome, 
§ Justinian ’'s  in  Constantinople,  that  Perunian  Jugo’s  in  ||  Cusco, 
utnon  ab  hominihus,  sed  d damoniis  constructum  videatur; 
S.  Mark’s  in  Venice  by  Ignatius,  with  many  such : priscoruni 
artijicum  opera  (saith  that  ^ interpreter  of  Pausanias)  the  rare 
workmanship  of  those  ancient  Greeks,  in  Theaters,  Obelisks, 
Temples,  Statues,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  marble  images,  non 
minoreferme  quum  legiintur^  quam  quum  cernuntnr,  ani~ 
mum  delectatione  complent^  affect  one  as  much  by  reading  al- 
most, as  by  sight. 

* Swertius  in  delitiis,  fol.  487.  vetcri  Horatiorum  exeinplo,  virtute  et  suc- 
resKu  admirabili^  caesis  hostibus  17.  in  conspectu  patris,  &c.  Patercuiiy 

vol.  post.  * Quos  antea  audivi,  inquit,  hodie  vidi  deo.s.  -}•  Pandcctae  I n* 
iimph  fol.  I Lib.  6.  cap.  14.  debello  Jud.  •-  § Procopius.  |j  Latjt.  u 

10,  Amer.  descript,  «|]  Romulus  Amaseus  prasfat.  Pausan, 
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The  Country  hath  his  recreations,  the  City  his  severall 
Gymnicks  and  exercises,  May-games,  feasts,  wakes,  and  mer- 
ry meetings  to  solace  themselves  ; the  very  being  in  the  coun- 
try ; that  life  itself  is  a sufficient  recreation  to  some  men,  to 
injoy  such  pleasures,  as  those  old  Patriarks  did.  Dioclesian 
the  Emperour  was  so  much  affected  with  it,  that  he  gave  over 
his  scepter,  and  turned  Gardiner.  Constantine  wrote  20.  books 
of  husbandry.  Lysander,  when  Embassadours  came  to  see 
him,  bragged  of  nothing  more,  then  of  his  Orchard,  hi  sunt 
ordines  mei.  What  shall  I say  of  Cincinnatus,  Cato,  TuIIy, 
and  many  such  ? how  they  have  been  pleased  with  it,  to  prune, 
plant,  inoculate  and  graft,  to  shew  so  many  severall  kindes  of 
Fears,  Apples,  Plums,  Peaches,  &c. 

**  k Nunc  captare  feras  laqueo,  nunc  fallere  visco, 

Atque  eliam  magnos  canibus  circundare  saltus, 

Insidias  avibus  molin',  incendere  vepres.^* 

Sometimes  with  traps  deceive,  with  line  and  string 
To  catch  wild  Birds  and  Beasts,  encompassing 
The  grove  with  dogs,  and  out  of  bushes  firing. 

& nidos  avium  scrutari,”  &c. 

Jucundus  in  his  preface  to  Cato,  Van*o,  Columella,  &c.  put 
out  by  him,  confesseth  of  himself,  that  he  was  mightily  de- 
lighted with  these  husbandry  studies,  and  took  extraordinary 
pleasure  in  them  : if  the  Theorick  or  speculation  can  so  much 
affect,  what  shall  the  place  and  exercise  itself,  the  practick 
part  do  ? The  same  confession  I find  in  Herbastein,  Porta, 
Camerarius,  and  many  others,  which  have  written  of  that  sub- 
ject. If  my  testimony  were  ought  worth,  I could  say  as  much 
of  my  self ; I am  vere  Saiiirniis;  No  man  ever  took  more  de- 
light in  Springs,  Woods,  Groves,  Gardens,  Walks,  Fishponds, 
Rivers,  &:c.  But 

Tantalus  a labris  sitiens  fugientia  captat 
Flumina 

And  so  do  I ; 

Velle  licet,  potiri  non  licet.” 

Every  Palace,  every  City  almost  hath  his  peculiar  Walkes, 
Cloysters,  Tarraces,  Groves,  Theaters,  Pageants,  Games,  and 
severall  recreations ; every  country,  some  professed  Gymnicks 
to  exhilarate  their  minds,  and  exercise  their  bodys.  The  ‘ Greeks 
had  their  Olympian,  Pythian,  Istmian,  Ncmean  games,  in  ho- 
nour of  Neptune,  Jupiter,  Apollo  ; Athens  hers  : Some  for  Ho- 
nour, Garlands,  Crowns;  for  "*  beauty,  dancing,  lamning,  leap- 


* Virg.  1.  Gcor. 


* Botcrus  lib.  3,  polit,  cap.  1, 

M in  ?j 


“See  Athenajusdipnoso. 
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ing,  like  otir  silver  games.  The  "Romanes  ha<^  their  feasts,  as 
the  Athenians,  and  Lacedemonians  held  their  publicke  banquets, 
in  Pritan^o,  Panathenasis,  Thesperiis,  Phiditiis,  Playes,  Nau- 
machies,  places  for  Sea  fights,  "Theaters,  Amphitheaters  able 
to  contain  10000  men,  wherein  they  had  several  delightsome 
shews  to  exhilarate  the  people  ; p Gladiators,  cumbats  of  men 
with  themselves,  with  wdld  beasts,  and  wild  l>easts  one  with 
another,  like  our  bull-baitings,  or  bear-baitings  (in  which  many 
countrymen  and  citi2ens  amongst  us  so  much  delight  and  so 
frequently  use.)  dancers  on  ropes.  Juglers,  Wrestlers,  Come- 
dies, Tragedies,  ptiblikely  exhibited  at  the  Emperours  and  Ci- 
ties charge,  and  that  with  incredible  cost  and  magnificence. 
In  the  Low-countries  (as  'i  Meteran  relates)  before  these  wars, 
they  had  many  solemn  feasts,  Playes,  Challenges,  Artillery 
Gardens,  Colledges  of  Rimers,  Rhetoricians,  Poets  ; and  to 
this  day,  such  places  are  curiously  maintained  in  Amsterdam, 
as  appears  by  that  description  of  Isaacus  Pontanus,  rerum  Am- 
stelrod.  ill).  2.  Cap.  25.  So  likewise  not  long  since  at  Friburg 
in  Germany,  as  is  evident  by  that  relation  of  " Neander,  they 
had  Ludos  septennales,  solemn  Playes  every  seven  years,  which 
Bocerus  one  of  their  own  Poets  hath  elegantly  described  : 

At  nunc  raagnifico  spectacula  structa  paratu 
Quid  memorem,  veteri  non  concessura  Quirino, 

Ludoium  pompa,”  &c. 

In  Italy  they  have  solemn  Declamations  of  certain  select 
young  Gentlemen  in  Florence  (like  those  Reciters  in  old  Rome) 
and  publike  Theaters  in  most  of  their  Cities,  for  Stage-players 
tod  others,  to  exercise  and  recreate  themselves.  All  seasons 
almost,  all  places  have  their  several  pastimes ; some  in  Som- 
mer, some  in  Winter ; some  abroad,  some  within ; some  of 
the  body,  some  of  the  minde  : and  divers  men  have  divers  re- 
creations, and  exercises.  . Domitian  the  Emperour  was  much 
delighted  with  catching  flies  i Augustus  to  play  with  nuts 
amongst  children ; ® Alexander  Severus  was  often  pleased  to 
play  with  whelps  and  young  Pigs.  ‘Adrian  was  so  wholy  ena- 
moured with  dogs  and  hoi'ses,  that  he  bestowed  monuments 
and  tombes  of  them,  and  buried  them  in  graves.  In  fowl* 


" Ludi  votivi,  sacri,  Indicri,  Megalenses,  Cerealcs,  Florales,  Martialcs, 
Rosinns,  5.  12.  ^ See  Lipsius  Amphhlientrir  Rosimis  lib.  5.  Meursius  ac 

iudis  Gracorum.  P1500  Men  at  once,  Tigers,  Lions,  Elephants,  Horses, 

Dogs,  Beares,  &c.  i Lih.  ult.  et  1.  1.  ad  fincm  Coirsuctudine  non  minus 

lauclahili,  q'nam  vdteri  contubernia  Hhetoru  Rythmonim  in  urbihus  et  mutricipiis, 
certisq:  diebus  exercebant  se  sagittarii,  gladiatorcs,  &c.  Alia  ingenii,  anirnuj; 
rxercitia,  quoi'u  pra2ci.puum  studium,  principem  populum  tragoediis,  comffimi.', 
fabulis  sccnicis,  aliisq;  id  genus  ludis  rccreare.  ' Orbis  tcrr.a:  descript. 

part,  3.  ‘ Lampridius.  ‘ Spartian.  , 

wenther, 
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weather,  or  when  they  can  use  no  other  convenjent  sports,  by 
reason  of  the  time,  as  we  do  Cock-fighting  to  avoide  idleness 
I tliink,  (though  some  be  more  seriously  taken  with  it,  spend 
much  rime,  cost  and  charges,  and  are  too  solicitous  about  it) 
“ Severus  used  Patridges  and  Quailes,  as  many  Fienchmen  do 
still,  and  to  keep  Birds  in  cages,  with  which  he  was  much 
pleased,  when  at  any  time  he  had  leasurc  from  pubhke  caies 
and  businesses.  He  had  (saith  Lampridius)  tame  Pheasants, 
Ducks,  Patridges,  Peacocks,  and  some  20000  Ringdoves  ami 
Pigeons.  Busbequius  the  Emperor’s  Orator,  when  he  lay  m 
Constantinople,  and  could  not  stir  much  abroad,  kept  for  his 
recreation,  busying  himsylf  to  see  them  fed,  almost  all  manner 
of  strange  Birds  and  Beasts  ; this  was  something,  tnough  not  to 
exercise  his  body,  yet  to  refresh  his  minde.  Conradus  Gesner, 
at  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  kept  so  likewise  for  his  pleasure,  a 
great  company  of  wilde  beasts,  and  (as  he  saith)  took  gieat  de- 
light to  see  them  eat  their  meat.  Turkic  Gentlewomen,  that 
are  perpetuall  prisoners,  still  mewed  up  accoiding  to  the  cus- 
tome  of  the  place,  have  little  else  besides  their  Ixouseliold  busi- 
ness, or  to  play  with  their  children  to  drive  away  time,  but  to 
dally  with  their  cats,  which  they  have  in  dehtiis,  as  many  of 
our  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen  use  Monkies  and  littfc  Doggs. 
The  ordinary  recreations  which  we  have  in  AViritey,  and  in 
most  solitary  times  busie  our  minds  with,  are  Caides,  Fa- 
bles and  Dice,  Shovejboard,  Che.sse-play,  the  Philosopher’s 
game,  small  trunks,  shuttle^cock,  balhards,  musick,  masks, 
singing,  dancing,  ulegam.es,  frolicks,  jests,  liddles,  catches, 
purposes,  questions  and  commands,  merry  ^ tales  of  errant 
Knights,  Queens,  Lov.ers,  jLord§,  Ladies,  Giants,  Dwmfes, 
Thceves,  Cheaters,  Witches,  Fayries,  Gpblins,  Friers,  .&c.. 
•such  as  the  old  woman  told  Pysche  in  * Apulems,  Bocace 
Novels,  and  the  rest,  qiiarum  uuditiane  pKxri  dejectantur, 
senes  nurrciiione ^ which  some  delight  to  hear,  some  to  tell ; 
all  are  wqH  pleased  with.  Amaranthus  the  Philosopher  met 
Hermoejes,  Diophantus  and  Philolaus  his  companions,  one  day 
busily  discoursing  about  Epicurus  and  Democritus  Fenents, 
verv  solicitous  which  was  most  piobable  and  came  ntaiest  to 
truth:  I'o  put  them  out  of  that  surly  controversic,  and  to  re- 
fresh their  spirits,  he  told  them  a pleasant  tale  of  Stiatocles  the 
Bhysitian’s  wedding,  and  of  all  the  particulars,  the  company, 
the  chear,  the  musick,  &c.  for  he  was  new  come  fi  oin  k; 
with  which  relation  dicy  were  so  much  delighted,  that  Philo- 


■ Delectalus  Uisis  calulorum, 
aut  ut 
ludinc'.s  p 

Miles.  4. 


porcdlonim,  vit  pcrdiccs  in'er  sc  pugnnrcnf, 

’ ' ’ ■ ul  soli- 


aves'paruilre  siirsum  ct  tlcursu  vciliuncup  lvis  ddccialus,  i 

'.s  pul.licas  Miblcvarct.  ' -Enimatcs  livU;  ul  possiut  produccrc 
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laus  wished  a blessing  to  his  heart,  and  many  a good  wedding, 
* many  such  merry  meetings  might  he  be  at,  “ to  please  him- 
self with  the  sight,  and  others  with  the  narration  of  it.”  Newes 
are  generally  welcome  to  all  our  ears,  avide  audimus,  aiires; 
enmi  hominum  nomiate  latantur  (f  as  Pliny  observes)  we 
long  after  rumour  to  hear  and  listen  to  it,  | densum  humeris 
bibit  aure  vulgus.  We  are  most  part  too  inquisitive  and  apt  to 
hearken  after  newes,  which  Caesar  in  his  ^ Commentaries  ob- 
serves of  the  old  Gaules,  they  would  be  enquiring  of  every 
carrier  and  passenger  what  they  had  heard  or  seen,  what  newe? 
abroad  ? 

• quid  toto  fiat  in  orbe. 

Quid  Seres,  quid  Thraces  agant,  secreta  novercte, 

Et  pueri,  quis  amet,”  &c. 

as  at  an  ordinary  with  us,  bakehouse  or  barber’s  shop.  Wheq 
that  great  Gonsalva  was  upon  some  displeasure  confined  by 
king  P" erdinand,  to  the  city  of  Loxa  in  Andalusia,  the  onely  com- 
fort (saith  jj  Jovius)  he  had  to  ease  his  melancholy  thoughts, 
was  to  hear  newes,  and  to  listen  after  those  ordinary  occurrents, 
which  were  brought  him  cum  primis,  by  letters  or  otherwise 
out  of  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe.  Some  men’s  whole  de- 
light is,  to  take  Tobacco,  and  drink  all  day  long  in  a Tavern  or 
Alehouse,  to  discourse,  sing,  jest,  roare,  talk  of  a Cock  and  Bull 
over  a pot,  &c.  Or  when  three  or  four  good  companions  meet, 
tell  old  stories  by  the  fire  side,  or  in  the  Sun,  as  old  folkes  usu- 
ally do,  aprici  meminere  senesj  remembering  afresh 

and  with  pleasure  ancient  matters,  and  such  like  accidents, 
which  happened  in  their  younger  years ; Others,  best  pastime  is 
to  game,  nothing  to  them  so  pleasant, 

Hie  Veneri  indulge!,  hunc  decoquit  alea” 

Many  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at  Gardes,  ^ Tables,  and  Dice, 
and  such  mixt  lusorious  lots,  whorn  Gataker  w'ell  confutes, 
Which  though  they  be  honest  recreations  in  themselves,  yet 
may  justly  be  otherwise  excepted  at,  as  they  are  often  abused, 
and  forbidden  as  things  most  pernicious  ; insanani  rem 
damno^aWfi  ^ Lemnius  C9,lls  it.  “ For  most  part  in  these  kind  or 


* O dii  similibus  ssepe  conviviis  date  ut  ip§c  videndo  delcctctur,  & postmo, 
dum  narrando  delectet.  Theod.  prodromus  Amorum  dial,  interpret.  Gilberto 
Gaulinio.  f Epist.  lib.  8.  Ruffino.  J Hor.  § Lib.  4.  Gallicae  consuetu-^ 
dinis  est  ut  viatores  etiam  invites  consistere  coganf,  & quid  quisq;  corum  audic- 
rit  aut  cogn6rit  de  quil  re  quaerunt.  ||  Vitae  ejus  lib.  ult.  ^ 

y They  account  them  unla\Yfull  because  sortilegious.  * Instit.  c.  44.  In  us 

ludis  plerumq;  non  ars  aut  perilia  viget,  sed  fraus,  fallacia,  dolus,  astutia,  casu.  ^ 
foftqqa,  temeritas  locum  habept,  non  ratio,  consilium,  sapienlia, 
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(disports  ’tis  not  art  or  skill,  but  subtilty,  cunnycatching,  knavery, 
chance  and  fortune  carries  all  away:”  ’tis  ambulatoria  pecuniar 

“ puncto  mobilis  horae 

Permutut  dominos,  & cedit  in  altera  jura.” 

They  labour  most  part  not  to  pass  their  time  in  honest  disport, 
but  tor  filthy  lucre,  and  covetousness  of  money.  In  fosdissi- 
•mum  tucrum  SC  avaritiam  Jiominum  convertitur,  as  Daneus 
observes.  Eons  fraudum  SC  maleficiorum^  ’tis  the  fountain 
of  cozenage  and  villany.  ® A thing  so  common  all  over  Eu- 
rope at  this  day,  and  so  generally  abused,  that  many  men  are 
utterly  undone  by  it,”  their  means  spent,  patrimonies  con- 
sumed, they  and  their  posterity  beggered  ; besides  swearing, 
wrangling,  drinking,  loss  of  time,  and  such  inconveniences, 
which  are  ordinary  concomitants  : “ ^ For  when  once  they  have 
got  a haunt  of  such  companies,  and  habit  of  gaming,  they  can 
hardly  be  drawn  from  it,  but  as  an  itch  it  will  tickle  them,  and  as 
jt  is  with  whoremasters,  once  entered,  they  cannot  easily  leave  it 
off;  ” F exatmentesinsana  cupido,  they  are  mad  upon  their  sport. 
And  in  conclusion  (which  Charles  the  seventh  that  good  French 
king  published  in  an  edict  against  gamsters)  unde  pice  6C  hilaris 
vihe  suffugium  sibi  suisq;  iiberis,  totiq;  familuu,  Kc.  That 
which  was  once  their  livelihood,  should  have  maintained  wife, 
children,  family,  is  now  spent  and  gone ; mosror  K egestas^ 
&c.  sorrow  and  beggery  succeeds.  So  good  things  may  be 
abused,  and  that  which  was  first  invented  to  refresh  men’s 
weary  spirits,  when  they  come  from  other  labours  and  studies 
to  exhilarate  the  minde,  to  entertain  time  and  company,  tedious 
otherwise  in  those  long  solitary  winter  nights,  and  keep  them 
from  worse  matters,  an  honest  exercise  is  contrarily  perverted, 

Chesse-play,  is  a good  and  witty  exercise  of  the  minde,  for 
some  kinde  of  men,  and  fit  for  such  melancholy,  Rhasis  holds, 
as  are  idle,  and  have  extravagant  impertinent  thoughts,  or  trou- 
bled with  cares , nothing  better  to  distract  their  mind,  and 
alter  their  meditations  : invented  (some  say)  by  the  * generaU 
of  an  army  in  a famine,  to  keep  souldiers  from  mutiny  : but  if 
it  proceed  from  over  much  study,  in  such  a case  it  may  do 

• Abusus  tam  frequens  hodie  in  Europa  ut  pleriq;  crebro  harum  usu  patrinio- 
nium  profundant,  exliaustisq;  t'acultaiibiis,  ad  inopiam  redigantur.  *>  Ubi 

semcl  prurigo  ista  animum  occupat  regre  disenti  potest,  solicitantibus  undiq; 
ejusdem  tarinse  hominibns,  damnosas  illas  volupiatcs  rcpcium,  quod  & scor-i 
latoribus  ins. turn,  &c.  <=  Instituitur  ista  cxcrcitatio,  non  lucri,  sed  valetu- 

dinis  ci  oblectaincnti  rationc,  & quo  animus  defatigarus  respiret,  novasq;  vires 
ad  subcundos  labores  denuo  concipiat.  Latrunculorum  ludus  invenms  est 
i duce,  ut  cum  miles  intolerabili  fame  laboraret,  altero  die  edens  altcro  lu- 
dens,  famis  oblivisccrctur.  Bcllonius.  See  mqre  ol  ibis  game  in  Daniel  Souter’s 
^’alaiqcdes,  vcl  dc  warjis  ludis,  1.  3. 
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more  harm  then  good;  it  is  a game  too  troublesome  for  sonic 
men’s  braines,  too  full  of  anjiiety,  all  out  as  bad  as  study;  be- 
sides, it  is  a testy  cholerick  game,  and  very  offensive  to  him 
that  loseth  the  Mate.  , William  the  conqueror  in  his  younger 
yeares,  playino-  at  chesse  with  the  prince  of  France  (Daulphine 
was  not  annexed  to  that  a'own  in  those  dayes)  losing  a Mate, 
knocked  the  Chesse-board  about  his  pate,  which  was  a cause 
afterward  of  much  enmity  betwixt  them.  For  some  such  rea- 
son it' is  belike,  ■ that  Patritius  m his  3.  book  T'lt.  J2.  de 
iiistit-  forbids  hiS  prince  to  play  at  chesse.  liavvjcmg  and  hunt- 
ing/, riding,  &c.  he  will  allow;  and  this  to  other  men,  but  by 
no^ieans  to  him.  In  Muscovy,  where  they  live  in  Stoves  and 
hot  houses  ail  winter  long,  come  seldomc  or  little  abroad,  it  is 
again  very  necessary,  and  therefore  in  those  parts,  (saith  ' Her- 
b^tein)  much  used.  At  Fessa  in  Africk,  where  the  like  in- 
convenience of  keeping  within  doors  is  through  heat,  it  is  very 
laudable  ; and  (as  ^ Leo  Afer  relates)  as  much  frequented.  A 
sport  fit  for  idle  Gentlewomen,  Souldiers  in  Garrison,  and 
Courtiers  that  have  nought  but  love  matters  to  busie  them- 
selves about,  but  not  altogether  so  convenient  for  such  as  are 
Students.  The  like  I may  say  of  CL  Bruxer’s  Philosophy 
game,  D.  Fulke’s  Mctromachia  and  his  Ouronomachia,  wnth 
tlie  rest  of  those  intricate  Aslrologicall  and  Geometricall  ficti- 
ons, for  such  especially  as  are  mathematically  given  ; and  the 


rest  of  tl'iose  curious  games.  . o * • c 

Dancing,  Singing,  Masking,  Mumming,  Stage-plaies,  how- 
soever they  be  heavily  censured  by  some  severe  Catoes,  yet  if 
opportunely  and  soberly  used,  may  justly  be  approved.  _ AJeltus 

£st  fodere,  quam  salt  are,  saith  Austin:  but  what  is  that  if 
they  delio-ht  in  it  ? e Nemo  saltat  sobrius.  But  m what  kjnde 
of  dance  r i know  these  sports  have  many  oppugneis,  wlmle 
volumes  writ  against  them;  when  as  all  tliey  say  (d  duly  con. 
sideredi  is  but  in:noraiio  JElenchi;  and  some  agam,  because 
they  are  now  cold  ami  wayward,  past  themselyes,  cavel  at  all 
such  youthful  sports  in  others,  as  he  did  m the  pomedy;  diey 
think^hem,  Jeo  nasci  senes,  He.  Some  out  of  piaepo^erous 
7eal  object  many  times  tnviall  arguments,  and  because  som 
aluise,  will  quite  take  away  the  good  use,  as  if  they  should 

forbid  wdne  because  it  makes  men  drunk; 
meut  they  are  too  stern : there  “ is  a time  for  all  things,  a 
iirto  nmurne,  a time  to  dance.”  Eccles.  3 4.  - a time  to 
Ubvace,  a time  not  to  embrace,  ( vers.  -5.)  and  nothurg  better 
tlien  that  a man  should  rejoyce  m his  ownwoiks.  ver. 


. p Havw.rd  in  vita  ojus.  ^ MuscovVt.  corn  men 

lammtulonun  Indus  est  usiiatissimus,  hb,  o,  de  ACiica. 


r intci-  ci\-es 
i 1 uUins. 

for 
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for  my  part,  I will  subscribe  to  the  king’s  cleclaration,  and  was 
ever  of  that  mind,  those  Maygames,  Wakes,  and  Whitson  ales, 
&c.  if  they  be  not  at  unseasonable  houi  s,  may  justly  be  per- 
mitted. Let  them  freely  feast,  sing  and  dance,  have  their  pop- 
pet-playes,  hobby-horses,  tabers,  crouds,  bag-pipes,  &c.  play 
at  ball,  and  barley-breaks,  and  what  sports  and  recreations 
tliey  like  best.  In  Franconia  a province  of  Germany  (saith 
^ Aubanus  Bohemus)  the  old  folks,  after  evening  prayer,  went 
to  the  ale-house,  the  younger  sort  to  dance  : and  to  say  truth 
with  ' Salisburiensis,  satins  fiierat  sic  oiiari^  quam  turpius 
eccuparif  better  do  so  then  worse,  as  without  question  other- 
wise (such  is  the  corruption  of  man’s  nature)  many  of  theiii 
will  do.  For  that  cause.  Plays,  Masks,  Jesters,  Gladiators, 
Tumblers,  Juglers,  &c.  and  all  that  crew  is  admitted  and  winked 
at:  ^ Totajocularium  scena  pwcedit,  idea  spectacula  ad~ 
missa  siint^  infinita  tyrocinia  vanitatum,  ut  his  occupen- 
tu)\  qiii  perniciosius  otiari  solent : that  they  might  be  busied 
about  such  toyes,  that  would  otiierwise  more  perniciously  be 
idle.  So  that  as  * Tacitus  said  of  the  Astrologers  in  Rome, 
we  may  say  of  them,  genus  hominum  est  quod  in  civitaie 
nostra  ^ vitabitur  semper  SC  retinebitur,  they  are  a deboshed 
company  most  part,  still  spoken  against,  as  w'ell  tliey  deserve 
some  of  them  (for  I so  relish  and  distinguish  them  as  fidlers, 
and  musicians)  and  yet  ever  retained.  “ Evil  is  not  to  be  done 
(I  confess)  that  good  may  come  of  it:”  but  this  is  evil  per  ac~ 
cidenSf  and  in  : qualified  sense,  to  avoide  a greater  inconveni- 
ence, may  justly  be  tolerated.  S.  Thomas  Moore  in  his  Uto- 
pian Common-wealth,  “ ‘ as  he  will  have  none  idle,  so  will  he 
have  no  man  labour  over  hard,  to  be  toiled  out  like  an  horse, 
’tis  more  then  slavish  infelicity,  the  life  of  most  of  our  hired 
servants  and  tradesmen  elsewhere  (excepting  his  Utopians)  but 
half  the  day  allotted  for  work,  and  half  for  honest  recreation,  or 
whatsoever  iinployment  they  shall  think  fit  themselves.”  If 
one  half-day  in  a week  were  allowo.1  to  our  houshold  servants 
for  their  merry  meetings,  by  their  hard  masters,  or  in  a year 
some  feasts,  like  those  Roman  Saturnals,  I think  they  would 
labour  harder  all  the  rest  of  their  time,  and  both  parties  be 
better  pleased  : but  this  needs  not  (you  will  say  ;)  for  some  of 
them  do  nought  but  loyter  all  the  week  long. 

This  which  1 aim  at,  is  for  such  as  arc  fracti  anirnis^  iioxt- 
bled  in  mind,  to  case  them,  over-toiled  on  the  one  part,  to  re- 

De  mor.  genr.  ' Polycrat.  1.  1.  cap.  8.  ^ Iilcm  Sarisburiensis. 

lib.  1.  'Nemo  dcsiUet  »)ti(j.>ius,  ita  nemo  asinino  mure  ad  scMam  noctem  la- 
b«Jrat ; nam  ca  jdvisquam  servilis  acrumna,  (piaj  opificuin  vita  cst,  exceptis  Uto- 
piensibus,  qni  diem  in  9A.  lioras  dividunt,  sex  duulaxait  oj)Cri  deputant,  reli- 
ijuum  a somno  Sc  tibo  c-ujusq;  arbilrio  pcrmiuitiir. 

fresh  t 
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fresh  : over  idle  on  the  other,  to  keep  themselves  busied.  And 
to  this  purpose,  as  any  labour  or  imployment  will  serve  to  the 
one,  any  honest  recreation  will  conduce  to  the  other,  so  that 
it  be  moderate  and  sparing,  as  the  use  of  meat  and  drink  ; not 
to  spend  all  their  life  in  gaming,  playing,  and  pastimes,  as  too 
many  gentlemen  do  ; but  to  revive  our  bodies  and  recreate  our 
souls  with  honest  sports:  of  which  as  there  be  divers  sorts,  and 
peculiar  to  several  callings,  ages,  sexes,  conditions,  so  there 
be  proper  for  several  seasons,  and  those  of  distinct  natures,  to 
fit  that  variety  of  humors  which  is  amongst  them,  that  if  one 
will  not,  another  may:  some  in  Summer,  some  in  Winter, 
some  gentle,  some  more  violent,  some  for  the  mind  alone, 
some  for  tire  body  and  mind : (as  to  some  it  is  both  business 
and  a pleasant  recreation  to  oversee  workmen  of  all  sorts.  Hus- 
bandry, Cattle,  Horse,  &c.  To  build,  plot,  project,  to  make 
models,  cast  up  accompts,  See.)  some  without,  some  within 
doors  ; new,  old,  &c.  as  the  season  serveth,  and  as  men  are  in  - 
;clined.  It  is  reported  of  Philippas  Bonus,  that  good  Duke  of 
Burgundy  (by  Lodovicus  Vives,  in  Epist.  and  Pont.  * Heuter 
in  his  history)  that  the  said  Duke,  at  the  marriage  of  Elionara, 
sister  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  at  Burges  in  Flanders,  which 
was  solemnized  in  the  deep  of  winter,  when  as  by  reason  of 
unseasonable  weather  he  could  neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and  was 
now  tired  with  cards,  dice,  &c.  and  such  other  domestical  sports, 
or  to  see  Ladies  dance,  with  some  of  his  courtiers,  he  would 
in  the  evening  walk  disguised  all  about  the  Town.  It  so  for- 
tuned, as  he  was  walking  late  one  night,  he  found  a country 
fellow  dead  drunk,  snorting  on  a Bulk;  fhe  caused  his  fol- 
lowers to  bring  him  to  his  Palace,  and  there  stripping  him  of 
his  old  cloaths,  and  attiring  him  after  the  Court  fashion,  when 
he  waked,  he  and  they  were  all  ready  to  attend  upon  his  ex- 
cellency, perswadmg  him  he  was  some  great  Duke.  The  poor 
fellow  admiring  how  he  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all  the 
day  long  ; after  supper  he  saw  them  dance,  heard  musick,  and 
the  rest  of  those  Court-like  pleasures  : but  late  at  night,  when 
he  was  well  tiplcd,  and  again  fast  asleep,  they  put  on  his  old 
robes,  and  so  conveighed  him  to  the  place  where  they  fiist 
found  him.  Now  the  fellow  had  not  made  them  so  good  sport 
the  day  before,  as  he  did  when  he  returned  to  himself ; all  the 
jest  was,  to  see  how  he  "’looked  upon  it.  In  conclusion,  aftci 
some  little  admiration,  the  poor  man  told  his  friends  he  had 
seen  a vision,  constantly  believed  it,  would  not  otherwise  be 


* Rerum  Burguml.  lih.  4.  f Jussit  hominem  deferri  ad  palatium  & lecto 
duoali  collocari,  Sec.  mirari  homo  ubi  se  cn  loci  viclct.  ">  Quid 
quit  Lodovicus  Vives,  (cpist.  adFrancisc.  Barducem)  intcrdicm  ilhus  & nosi  3 
klicjuot  anuos  ? nihil  peuitus,  nisi  quod,  &c.  fgwadcd 
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petawaded,  and  so  the  jest  ended.  " Antlochus  Epiphancs 
\v<niki  often  disguise  himself,  steal  from  his  Court,  and  go  into 
Merchants,  Goldsmiths,  and  other  tradesmens’  shops,  sit  and 
talk  with  them,  and  sometimes  ride,  or  vvalke  alone,  and  fall 
aboord  with  any  Tinker,  Clowne,  Serving  man,  Carrier,  or 
whomsoever  he  met  first.  Sometimes  he  did  ex  insperato  give 
a poor  fellow  money,  to  see  how  he  would  look,  or  on  set  pur- 
pose, lose  his  purse  as  he  went,  to  watch  who  found  it,  and 
withall  how  he  would  be  affected,  and  with  such  objects  he  was 
much  delighted.  Many  such  tricks  are  ordinarily  put  in  prac- 
tice by  great  men,  to  exhilarate  themselves  and  others,  all  which 
arc  harmless  jests,  and  have  their  good  uses. 

But  amongst  those  exercises,  or  recreations  of  the  minde 
within  doors,  there  is  none  so  generall,  so  aptly  to  be  apply ed 
to  all  sorts  of  men,  so  fit  and  proper  to  expell  Idleness  and  Me- 
lancholy, as  that  of  Study : Stadia  senectutem  oblectant,  ado- 
lesceyitiam  alunt,  secundas  res  ornant^  adversis  perfugium 
solatium  pricbent,  domi  dclectant^  &(c.  finde  the  rest  in  Tally 
pro  Archia  Poeta.  What  so  full  of  content,  as  to  read,  walke, 
and  sec  Mappes,  Pictures,  Statues,  Jewels,  Marbles,  which 
some  so  much  magnifie,  as  those  that  Phidias  made  of  old  so 
exquisite  and  pleasing  to  be  beheld,  that  as  ^ Chrysostomc 
thinketh,  “ if  any  man  be  sickly,  troubled  in  minde,  or  that 
cannot  sleep  for  griefe,  and  shall  but  stand  over  against  one  of 
Phidias  Images,  he  will  forget  all  care  or  whatsoever  else  may 
molest  him  in  an  instant  ?”  There  be  those  as  much  taken 
with  Michael  Angelo’s,  Raphael  de  Urbino’s,  Francesco  Fran- 
cia’s  pieces,  and  many  of  those  Italian  and  Dutch  painters, 
which  were  excellent  in  their  ages  ; and  esteem  of  it  as  a most 
pleasing  sight,  to  view  those  neat  Architectures,  Devices, 
Scutcheons,  coats  of  armes,  read  such  bookes,  to  peruse  old 
Coynes  of  severall  sorts  in  a fair  Gallery  ; artificiall  works,  per- 
spective glasses,  old  rcliques,  Roman  Antiquities,  variety  of 
colours.  A good  picture  is  falsa  veritas,  muta  pocsis  : and 
though  (as  ° Vives  saith)  artificialia  delectant,  sed  vwxfasti- 
dimus,  artificiall  toyes  please  but  for  a time  ; yet  who  is  he  that 
will  not-  be  moved  with  them  for  the  present  ? When  Achilles 
was  tormented  and  sad  for  the  loss  of  his  dear  friend  Patroclus, 
his  mother  Thetis  brought  him  a most  elabomte  and  curious 
Buckler  made  by  Vulcan,  in  which  were  engraven  Sun,  Moon, 
Stars,  Planets,  Sea,  Land,  men  fighting,  running,  riding,  women 
scolding,  hils,  dales,  towns,  castles,  brooks,  rivers,  trees,  &c. 

" Hen.  Stephan.  pr?efat.  Hcrodoti.  * Oral.  12.  siquis  .-inimo  fnerit  af- 
flictus  aut  SEger,  ncc  soinnum  admiuens,  is  mihi  videiur  c regionc  sians  tails 
Ima^inis,  oblivisci  omnium  posse,  qaac  humana:  vitae  airocia  dilVicilia  accirr 
<icre  solcnt.  * 3.  De  aniina.  ■ 
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with  many  pretty  landskips,  and  perspective  peeces  : with  sight 
of  which  he  was  infinitely  delighted,  and  much  eased  of  his 
grief. 


* Continue  eo  spectaculo  captus  delenito  maerore 
Oblectabatur,  in  manibus  tenens  dei  splendida  dona.’' 

Who  will  not  be  affected  so  in  like  case,  or  to  see  those  wel 
furnished  Cloisters  and  Galleries  of  the  Roman  Cardinals,  so 
richly  stored  with  all  modern  Pictures,  old  Statues  and  Anti- 
quities ? Cum  se spectando  recreet  simul  legendo^  to 

.see  their  pictures  alone  and  read  the  description,  as  f Boisardus 
well  addes,  whom  will  it  not  affect  ? which  Bozius,  Pomponius, 
Laetus,  Marlianus,  Schottus,  Cavelerlus,  Ligorlus,  &c.  and  he 
himself  hath  well  performed  of  late.  Or  In  some  Princes  Ca- 
binets, like  that  of  the  great  Dukes  in  Florence,  of  Faelix  Pla- 
terus  in  Basil,  or  Noblemen’s  houses,  to  see  such  variety  of  at- 
tires, faces,  so  many,  so  rare,  and  such  exquisite  peeces,  of 
men,  birds,  beasts,  &c.  to  see  those  excellent  landskips, 
Dutch-works,  and  curious  cuts  of  Sadlier  of  Prage,  Albertus 
Durer,  Goltzius,  Vrintes,  &c.  such  pleasant  peeces  of  per- 
spective, Indian  Pictures  made  of  feathers,  China  works, 
frames,  Thaumaturgical  motions,  exotick  toyes,  &c.  Who 
is  he  that  is  now  wholly  overcome  with  idleness,  or  otherwise 
involved  in  a Labyrinth  of  worldly  cares,  troubles  and  discon- 
tents, that  will  not  be  much  lightned  in  his  mind  by  reading  of 
some  Inticing  story,  true  or  fained,  whereas  in  a glass  he  shall 
observe  what  our  forefathers  have  done,  the  beginnings,  ruins, 
fals,  periods  of  Common-wealths,  private  men’s  actions  dis- 
played to  the  life,  &c.  Plutarch  therefore  cals  them,  secun- 
das  mensas  U,  bellaria^  the  second  course  and  junkets,  be- 
cause they  were  usually  read  at  Noblemen’s  feasts!  Who  is 
not  earnestly  affected  with  a passionate  speech,  well  pepned, 
an  elegant  Poem,  or  some  pleasant  bewitching  discourse,  like 
that  of  § Hehodorus,  iLbi  oblectatio  quadam  placide  fidtt 
cum  hilar  hate  conjunctaf  Julian  the  Apostate  was  so  taken 
with  an  Oration  of  LIbanlus  the  Sophister,  that  as  he  con- 
fesseth,  he  could  not  be  quiet  till  he  had  read  it  all  out.  Legl 
orationem  tuam  magna  ex  parte^  htsterna  die  ante  prandi- 
um,  pransus  vero  sine  uUd  interniissione  iotam  absolvi.  0 
argunienta  ! 0 com  posit  iojiemJ  I may  say  the  same  of  this  or 
rhat  pleasing  Tract,  which  will  draw  his  attention  along  with  it. 
To  most  kind  of  men  it  is  an  extraordinary  delight  to  study.  For 
what  a world  of  books  offers  itself,  in  all  subjects,  arts,  and 


* Iliad.  ’ f Topogor,  Rom.  part.  1. 

litse.  § ^id•.\hclhon  dc  Hcliodoro, 


X Quod  lierou  comivii*  Icgi  *o- 
sclences, 
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sciences,  to  the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  tlie  Reader?  in 
Arithmetick,  Geometry,  Perspective,  Optick,  Astronomy, 
Architecture,  Sculptura,  Pictura,  of  which  so  many  and.such 
elaborate  Treatises  are  of.  late  written:  In  Mechanicks  and 
their  mysteries,  Military  matters,  Navigation,  * riding  of 
horses,  f fencing,  swimming,  gardening,,  planting,  great 
tomes  of  husbandry.  Cookery,  Faulconry,  Hunting,  Fishing, 
Fowling,  bcc,  with  exquisite  pictures  of  all  sports,  games,  and 
what  not?  In  Musick,  Metaphysicks,  Natural  and  Moral.  Phi- 
losophy, Philologie,  in  Policy,  Heraldry,  Genealogy,  Chro- 
nology, they  afford  great  Tomes,  or  those  studies  of  | An- 
tiquity, See.  yi  \quid  siihtilius  Ariih})ieticis  inveniionibas^ 
quidjiicundius  Musicis  rationibus^  quid  divinius  Aslrommi-, 
t75,  quid  vectius  Geometricis  deiiwnstraiionihus  ? What  so 
sure,  what  so  pleasant  ? He  that  shall  but  see  that  Geometrical 
rower  of  Garezenda  at  Bologne  in  Italy,  the  steeple  and  clock 
at  Strasborough,  will  admire  the  effects  of  art,  or  that  engine 
of  Archimedes  to  remove  the  earth  it  self  if.  he  had  but  a place 
to  fasten  his  instrument : Archimedes  Coclea,  and  rare  devises 
to  corrivate  waters,  musick  instruments,  and  trisyllable  Ec- 
choes  again,  again,  and  again  repeated,  with  miriades  of  such. 
What  vast  Tomes  are  extant  in  Law,  Physick,  and  Divinity, 
for  profit,  pleasure,  practice,  speculation,  in  verse  or  prose, 
tcc.  ? their  names  alone  are  the  subject  of  whole  volumes,  we 
have  thousands  of  Authors  of  all  sorts,  many  great  Libraries 
full  well  furnished,  like  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for 
several  palates ; and  he  is  a very  block  that  is  affected  with 
none  of  them.  Some  take  an  infinite  delight  to  study  the  very 
languages  wherein  these  books  are  written,  Flebrew,  Greek, 
Syriack,  Chalde,  Arahick,  See.  Me  .thinks  it  would  please 
any  man  to  look  upon  a Geographical  Map,  \\  suavi  animum 
dclectafione  allicere^  ob  incredibilevi  rerum  variciatcui  H 
jneundifatem^  y ad  pleniorem  sui  cognitiojicm  cxcitarc^ 
Chorographical,  Topographical  delineations,  to  behold  as  it 
were,  all  the  remote  Provinces,  Towns,  Cities  of  the  world, 
and  never  to  go  forth  of  the  limits  of  his  study,  to  measure  by 
the  Scale  and  compasse  their  extent,  disrance,  examine  their 
kite.  Charles  the  great,  as  Platina  writes,  had  three  faire  silver 
tables,  in  one  of  which  superficies  was  a large  map  of.  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  second  Rome  neatly  engraved,  in  the  third 
an  exquisite  description  of  the  whole  world,  and  much  delight 
he  took  in  them.  What  greater  pleasure  can  there  now  hcj^ 

* Pluvincs.  f Thibault.  J As  in  travelUn^  tin.'  rest- go  forward  and 

look  before  ttiem,  an  Antiquaty  alone  looks  round  about  him,  seeing  things  past, 
&c.  hatli  a cornplcai  Horizon,  Janus  BifronS,  § Cardan.  [j  Hondius  pise.- 
iat.  Mereatoris. 
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then  to  view  those  elaborate  Maps  of  Ortelius,  p Mercator, 
Hondius,  &c.  To  peruse  those  books  of  cities,  put  out  by 
Braunus,  and  Hogenbergius  ? To  read  those  exquisite  descrip- 
tions of  Maginus,  Munster,  Herrera,  Laet,  Merula,  Boterus, 
Leander,  Albertus,  Camden,  Leo,  Afer,  Adricomius,  Nic. 
Gerbelius,  &c.  ? Those  famous  expeditions  of  Christoph.  Co- 
lumbus, Americus  Vesputius.  Marcus  Polus  the  Venetian, 
Lod.  Vertomannus,  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  &c  ? Those  accu- 
rate diaries  of  Poitiigals,  Hollanders,  of  Bartison,  Oliver  a 
Nort,  &c.  Hacluit’s  voyages.  Pet.  Martyr’s  Decades,  Benzo, 
Lerius,  Linschoten’s  relations,  those  Hodaeporicojis  ofjod.  a 
Meggen,  Brocard  the  Monke,  Bredenbachius,  Jo.  Dublinius, 
Sands,  &c.  to  Jerusalem,  Egypt,  and  other  remote  places  of 
the  world?  those  pleasant  Itineraries  of  Paulus  Hentzerus,  Jo- 
docus  Sincerus,  Dux  Polonus,  &C;  to  read  Bellonius  observa- 
tions, P.  Gillius  his  survayes  ; those  parts  of  America,  set  out, 
and  curiously  cut  in  pictures,  by  Fratres  a Bry.  To  see  a well 
cut  Herbal,  Hearbs,  Trees,  Flow’crs,  Plants,  all  vegetals  ex- 
pressed in  their  proper  colours  to  the  life,  as  that  of  Matthiolus 
upon  Dioscorides,  Delacampius,  Lobel,  Bauhinus,  and  that 
last  voluminous  and  mighty  Herbal  of  Beslar  of  Noremberge, 
wherein  almost  every  Plant  is  to  his  own  bignesse.  To  see 
Birds,  Beasts,  and  Fishes  of  the  Sea,  Spiders,  Gnats,  Serpents, 
Flies,  &c.  all  Creatures  set  out  by  the  same  Art,  and  truly 
expressed  in  lively  colours,  with  an  exact  description  of  their 
natures,  vertues,  qualities,  &c.  as  hath  been  accurately  per- 
formed by  ^lian,  Gesner,  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  Bellonius, 
Pondoletius,  Hippolytus  Salvianus,  &c.  ^'Arcana  catli^  na- 
turce  secreta^  ordinem  universi  scire  majoris  felicitatis 
dulcedinis  est^  quam  cogitatione  quis  asseqiii possit,  aut  mor- 
talis  sperare.  What  more  pleasing  studies  can  there  be  then 
the  Mathematicks,  Theorick,  or  Pratick  parts  ? as  to  survay 
land,  make  maps,  models,  dials,  &c.  with  which  I was  ever 
much  delighted  myself.  Tails  est  Mathematwii  piilch>'itudo 
{saith  ^ Plutarch)  lit  his  mdignmn  sit  divitiarum  phaleras 
istas  bullas^  SC  puellaria  spectacula  comparari-,  such  is 
the  excellency  of  these  studies,  that  all  those  ornaments  and 
childish  bubbles  of  wealth,  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
them:  crede  mihi  ('  saith  one)  extingui  dulce  crit  Matkema- 
ticarwm  artium  studio,  I could  even  live  and  die  with  such 
meditations,  ' and  take  more  delight,  true  content  of  mind  in 
them,  then  thou  hast  in  all  thy  wealth  and  sport,  how  rich  so- 
ever thou  art.  And  as  f Cardan  well  seconds  me,  Honorificuvi 

V Atlas  Geoj.  * Cardan.  ’ Lib.  dc  cupid.  divitiarum.  ' Leon.  Diggs 
praefat.  ad  perpet.  prognost.  * Plus  capio  voluptatis,  &c.  f in  Hipper- 
f’hen.  divis.  3, 
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magis  est  gloriosum  luce  intelligere^  qiCam  provinciis 
prteessCy  formosum  aut  ditem  juvencm  esse.  The  like  plea- 
sure there  is  in  all  other  studies,  to  such  as  are  truly  addicted  to 
them,  (one  holds)  ut  cum  guts  ea  degustacerity 

quasi  poculis  Circeis  captus,  non  possit  unquam  ah  illis  di- 
•velli;  the  like  sweetnesse,  which  as  Circe’s  cup  bewitcheth  a 
student,  he  cannot  leave  off,  as  well  may  witnesse  those  many- 
laborious  houres,  dayes  and  nights,  spent  in  the  voluminous 
Treatises  written  by  them  ; the  same  content.  '^Julius  Scali- 
ger  was  so  much  affected  with  Poetry,  that  he  brake  out  into  a 
pathctical  protestation,  he  had  rather  be  the  Author  of  12 
verses  in  Lucan,  or  such  an  ode  in  f Horace,  then  Emperour 
of  Germany.  [^Nicholas  Gerbelius,  that  good  old  man,  was 
so  much  ravished  with  a few  Greek  Authors  restored  to  light, 
with  hope  and  desire  of  enjoying  the  rest,  that  he  exclaims 
forthwith,  Arahihus  atq;  Indis  omnibus  erimus  ditioreSy  we 
shall  be  richer  then  all  the  Arabick  or  Indian  princes  ; of  such 
§ esteem  they  were  with  him,  incomparable  worth  and  value. 
Seneca  prefers  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  two  doting  Stoicks  (he 
was  so  much  enamoured  on  their  works)  before  any  Prince  or 
General  of  an  Army  ; and  Orontius  the  Mathematician  so  far 
admires  Archimedes,  that  he  cals  him,  Divinum  K homine 
majoremy  a petty  God,  more  then  a man  ; and  well  he  might, 
for  ought  1 see,  if  you  respect  fame  or  worth.  Pindarus  of 
The>.cs  is  as  much  renowned  for  his  Poems,  as  Epaminondas, 
Pelopidas,  Hercules  or  Bacchus,  his  fellow  citizens,  for  their 
warlike  actions;  si famam  respiciaSy  non pauciores  Aristo^ 
telis  quam  Alexandri  meminerunt  (as  Cardan  notes)  Aristotle 
is  more  known  than  Alexander  ; for  we  have  a bare  relation  of 
Alexander’s  deeds,  but  Aristotle,  totus  vivit  inmoimmentisy  is 
whole  in  his  works  ; yet  I stand  not  upon  this  ; the  delight  is 
it,  which  I aim  at,  so  great  pleasure,  such  sweet  content 
there  is  in  study.  “ King  James  1 605,  when  he  came  to  see 
our  University  of  Oxford,  and  amongst  other  ^Edifices,  now 
went  to  view  that  famous  Library,  renewed  by  S.  Thomas 
Bodley,  in  imitation  of  Alexander,  at  his  departure  brake  out 
into  that  noble  speech.  If  I were  not  a King,  I would  be  an 
University  man  : “ And  if  it  were  so  that  I must  be  a Prisoner^ 
if  I might  have  my  wish,  I would  desire  to  have  no  other 
prison  than  that  Library,  and  to  be  chained  together  with  so 

* Cardan,  praefat  rcrum  varict.  * Pocticcs  lib.  f L'b.  3.  Ode  9.  Donee 
fratus  eram  i bi,  &c.  J Dc  Pcloponcs.  lib  6.  dcscript.  Graec.  § Quos  si 
integros  haberemus,  Dii  boni,  quas  opes,  qiins  thesanros  teneremus.  “ Isaack 
Wake  muss  regnanies.  * Si  unquam  mihi  in  fatis  sit,  lU  ea’ptivus  ducar,  sli 
mihi  daretur  optio,  hoc  cuperem  carccrc  concludi,  his  cateiiis  illigari,  cum 
kisce  captivii  concatenatis  %tatem  agerc. 
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many  good  Authors  tt  mortuis  magistris.  So  sweet  is  the 
delight  of  study,  the  more  learning  they  have  (as  he  that  hath 
a Dropsie,  the  more  he  drinks  the  thirstier  he  is)  the  more  they 
covet  to  learn,  and  the  last  day  is  prioris  discipuliis ; harsh  at 
first  learning  is,  radices  amarce^  but  fractus  dukes,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Isocrates,  pleasant  at  last ; the  longer  they  live, 
the  more  they  are  enamoured  with  the  Muses.  Heinsius  the 
keeper  of  the  Library  at  Leiden  in  Holland,  was  mewed  up  in 
it  all  the  year  long  ; and  that  which  to  thy  thinking  should 
have  bred  a loathing,  caused  in  him  a greater  liking.  “ r I no 
sooner  (saith  he)  come  into  the  Library,  but  I bolt  the  door  to 
me,  excluding  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose 
nurse  is  idlenesse  the  mother  of  Ignorance,  and  Melancholy 
herself,  and  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  di- 
vine souls,  1 take  my  seat,  with  so  lofty  a spirit  and  sweet 
content,  that  I pitty  all  our  great  ones,  and  rich  men  that 
know  not  this  happlnesse.”  I am  not  ignorant  in  the  mean 
time  (notwithstanding  this  which  I have  saidj  how  barbarously 
and  baselyfor  the  most  part  our  ruder  gentry  esteem  of  Libra- 
ries and  books,  how  they  neglect  and  contemn  so  great  a trea- 
sure, so  inestimable  a benefit,  as  i^sop’s  Cock  did  the  Jewel 
he  found  in  the  dunghil ; and  all  through  error,  ignorance  and 
want  of  education.  And  ’tis  a wonder  withal  to  observe  how 
much  they  will  vainly  cast  away  in  unnecessary  expences,  qiwt 
modis  pereant  (saith  Erasmus)  magnatihus  pecuni<e , quan- 

tum absiimant  alea,  scorta,  compotationes,  profectiones  non 
7iecessarice,  pomp^e,  bella  queesita,  ambitio,  colax,  morio, 
ludio,  U.C.  what  in  hawkes,  hounds,  law-suits,  vain  building, 
gurmundizing,  drinking,  sports,  plays,  pastimes,  &c.  If  a 
well  minded  man  to  the  Muses  would  sue  to  some  of  them  for 
an  exhibition,  to  the  farther  maintenance  or  inlargement  of 
such  a work,  be  it  Colledge,  Lecture,  Library,  or  whatsoever 
else  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  they  are  so  un- 
willing, so  averse,  they  had  rather  see  these  which  are  already, 
with  such  cost  and  care  erected,  utterly  ruined,  demolished  or 
othei^vise  employed ; for  they  repine  many  and  grudge  atsuchgifts 
and  revenews  so  bestowed : and  therefore  it  were  in  vain,  as  Eras- 
mus well  notes,  vel  ab  his,  vel  d negotiatoribusqui  se  Ma^n- 
mouiB  dediderunt,  improbwn  fortasse  tale  ojfcium  exigere, 
tosolicite  or  aske  any  thing  of  such  men  that  are  likely  damn’d 
to  riches ; to  this  purpose.  For  my  part  I pity  tliese  men, 

y Epist.  Primiero.  Plerunq;  in  qua  simulac  pedem  posui,  foribus  pcssulum  ab- 
do;  ambitionem  autem,  amorem,  libidinem,  etc.  excludo,  quorum  jJarens  cst 
ignavia,  imperitia  nutrix,  & in  ipso  aeternitatis  gremio,  inter  tot  illustres  ani- 
mas  sedem  mihi  sumo,  turn  ingenti  quidem  aninio,  ut  subinde  magnatum  me 
miscreat,  qui  faelicitatem  hanc  ignorant.  ♦ Chil,  2.  Cent.  1.  Adag.  i- 
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stultosjubeo  esse  libenter,  let  them  go  as  they  are,  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  Ignoramus.  How  much,  on  the  other  side,  are  all 
we  bound  that  are  schollers,  to  those  Munificent  Ptolomies, 
bountifull  Mcecenates,  heroicall  Patrons,  divine  spirits, 

* qui  nobis  haec  otia  fecerunt,  namq;  erit  ille  mihi  semper 

Deus ” 

that  have  provided  for  us  so  many  well  furnished  Libraries 
as  well  in  our  publike  Academies  in  most  Cities,  as  in  our  pri- 
vate Colledges  ? How  shall  I remember  fS.  Thomas  Bodley, 
amongst  the  rest,  J Otho  Nicholson,  and  the  right  reverend 
John  Williams  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincolne  (with  many  other  pious 
acts)  who  besides  that  at  S.  John’s  Colledge  in  Cambridge, 
that  in  W estminster,  is  now  likewise  in  Fieri  with  a library  at 
Lincolne  (a  noble  president  for  all  corporate  towns  and  cities  to 
imitate)  0 quam  te  memorem  (vir  illustrissinie)  quibus  elo^ 
giisf  But  to  my  taske  again. 

Whosoever  he  is  therefore  that  is  overrun  with  solitariness, 
or  carried  away  with  pleasing  melancholy  and  vain  conceits, 
and  for  want  of  imployment  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time, 
or  crucified  with  worldly  care,  I can.  prescribe  him  no  better 
remedy  then  this  of  study,  to  compose  himself  to  the  learning 
of  some  art  or  science.  Provided  alwayes  that  this  malady  pro- 
ceed not  from  overmuch  study  ; for  in  such  cases  he  addes  fuell 
to  the  fire,  and  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious ; let  him  take 
heed  he  do  not  overstretch  his  wits,  and  make  a Skeleton  of 
himself ; or  such  inamoratoes  as  read  nothing  but  play-books, 
Idle  Poems,  Jests,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  the 
seven  Champions,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  Huon  of  Burdeaux,  &c. 
Such  many  times  prove  in  the  end  as  mad  as  Don  Quixote. 
Study  is  only  prescribed  to  those  that  are  otherwise  idle, 
troubled  in  minde,  or  carried  headlong  with  vain  thoughts  and 
imaginations,  to  distract  their  cogitations  (although  variety  of 
study,  or  some  serious  subject  would  do  the  former  no  harm) 
and  divert  their  continuall  meditations  another  way.  Nothing 
in  this  case  better  then  study  ; semper  aliquid  memoriter  edis- 
cant,  saith  Piso,  let  them  learn  something  without  book,  trans- 
cribe, translate,  6cc.  Read  the  Scriptures,  which  Hyperius  lib. 
1,  dequotid.  script,  lec.fol.  ^7.  holds  available  of  it  self,  “ * the 
mind  is  erected  thereby  from  all  worldly  cares,  and  hath  much 
quiet  and  tranquillity.”  For  as  § Austin  well  hath  it,  ’tis 
scientia  scienliaram,  omni  melle  dulcior,  omni  pane  suavioi\ 

♦ Vlrg.  eclog.  1.  f TSonndcr  of  our  puhlike  library  in  Oxbn.  f Ou  s in 

Christ  Church,  Oxon.  * Animus  levalur  inde  a curis  multa  quietc  trair- 

quiliitate  fruens,  § Ser.  38,  ad  i ratres  Ercm. 
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omni  xnno^  hilar ior  : ’Tls  the  best  Nephenthe,  surest  cordiall, 
sweetest  alterative,  present’st  diverier : For  neither  as  * Chry- 
sostome  well  adds,  “ those  boughs  and  leaves  of  trees  which  arc 
plashed  for  cattle  to  stand  under,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  in 
summer,  so  much  refresh  them  with  their  acceptable  shade,  as 
the  reading  of  the  scripture  doth  recreate  and  comfort  a di- 
stressed soul,  in  sorrow  and  affliction.”  Paul  bids  “ pray  con- 
tinually quod  cibiis  corporis  lectio  animce  facit,  saith  Sene- 
ca, as  meat  is  to  the  body,  such  is  reading  to  the  soul.  “ ^ To 
be  at  leaslire  without  books  is  another  hell,  and  to  be  buried 
alive. ^ Cardan  cals  a library  the  physick  of  the  soul ; “ Di- 
vine autliours  fortifie  the  mind,  make  men  bold  and  constant ; 
and  (as  Hyperius  adds)  godly  conference  will  not  permit  the 
mind  to  be  tortured  with  absurd  cogitations.”  Rhasis  injoynes 
continuall  conference  to  such  melancholy  men,  perpetuall  dis- 
course of  some  history",  tale,  poem,  news,  &c.  altei'nos  ser- 
mones  edere  ac  bibere^  eequ'e  jucundum  quam  dims,  sive potiiSf 
which  feeds  the  iriinde  as  meat  and  drink  doth  the  body,  and 
pleaseth  as  much ! And  therefore  the  said  Rhasis  not  without 
good  cause  would  have  some  body  still  talke  seriously,  or  dis- 
pute with  them,  and  sometimes  “'*to  cavil  and  wrangle  (so 
that  it  break  not  out  to  a violent  perturbation)  for  such  alterca- 
tion is  like  stirring  of  a dead  fire  to  make  it  burn  afresh,”  it 
whets  a dull  spirit,  “ and  will  not  suffer  the  minde  to  be  drown- 
ed in  those  profound  cogitations,  which  melancholy  men  arc 
commonly  troubled  with.”  ' Ferdinand  and  Alphonsus,  kings 
of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  were  both  cured  by  reading  the  histoi*y, 
one  of  Curtins,  the  other  of  Livy,  when  no  prescribed  physick 
would  take  place.  ^ Camerarius  relates  as  much  of  Laurence 
Medices.  Heathen  Philosophers  are  so  full  of  divine  precepts 
in  this  kinde,  that  as  some  think  they  alone  are  able  to  settle  a 
distressed  mind.  « Sunt  verba  S(  voces,  qidbus  hunc  lenire  do- 
lorem,  &(c.  Epictetus,  Plutarch,  and  Seneca;  quails  i lie,  qu^e 
tela,  saith  Lipsius,  adversus  omnes  animi  casus  administrat, 
& ipsam  mortem,  quomodb  vitia  eripit,  mfert  virtutes  ^ when 
I read  Seneca,  “ ^ me  thinkes  lam  beyond  all  humane  fortunes, 
on  the  top  of  an  hill  above  mortalitie.”  Plutarch  saith  as  much 

* Horn.  4.  de  pcenitentla.  Nam  neq;  arborum  comse  pro  pecorum  tugurii* 
factae,  meridie  per  aestatem,  optabilem  exliibentes  umbram  oves  ita  reficiunt, 
ac  scripturarum  lectio  afflictas  angore  animassolatur  & recreat.  * Otium  sine 
iiteris  mors  est,  & vivi  hominis  sepultura,  Seneca.  '’Cap.  99.  1.  37.  dc  rer. 
var.  ' Fortem  reddunt  animum  & constantem  ; et  pium  colloquium  non 
permittit  animum  absurda  cogitatione  torqueri.  ''  Altercationibus  utantur, 

quae  non  permittunt  animum  submergi  profundis  cogitationibus,  de  quibus  otiose 
cogitat  & tristatur  in  iis.  * Bodin.  prelat.  ad  meth.  liist.  ^ Operum  sub- 
cis.  cap.  15.  * Hor.  *>Fatendum  est  cacumtne  Olympi  constitutus  supra 

ven'.os  etprocellas,  et  omnes  res  humanas. 
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of  Homer,  for  which  cause  belike  Niceraius,  In  Xenophon,  was 
made  by  his  parents  to  con  Homer’s  Iliads  and  Odysses  whhout 
book,  ut  in  virion  bonum  evader et,  as  well  to  make  him  a 
good  and  honest  man,  a^  to  avoid  idleness.  If  this  comfort 
be  got  from  Philosaphy,  what  shall  be  had  from  Divinity  ? 
What  shall  Austin,  Cyprian,  Gregory,  Bernard  s divine  me- 
ditations afford  us  ? 

Qui  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,^quid  non, 
Plenius  & melius  Chrysippo  & Crantore  dicunt.” 

Xay  what  shall  the  Scripture  it  self?  Which  is  like  an  Apothe- 
caries shop,  wherein  are  all  remedies  for  all  infirmities  of  minde, 
purgatives,  cordials,  alteratives,  corroboratives,  lenitives,  &c. 
“ Every  disease  of  the  soul,”  saith  * Austin,  “ hath  a peculiar 
medicine  in  the  Scripture  ; this  onely  is  required,  that  the  sick 
man  take  the  potion  which  God  hath  already  tempered.^ 

^ Gregory  calls  It  “ a glass  wherein  we  may  see  all  our  infirmi- 
ties,” ignition  colloquiuvi,  Psalm,  119.  140.  ^ Oiigen  a 

Charme.  And  therefore  Hierome  prescribes  Rusticus  the 
Monke,  “ continually  to  read  the  scripture,  and  to  meditate 
on  that  which  he  hath  read  ; for  as  mastication  is  to  meat,  so  is 
meditation  on  that  which  we  read.”  I would  for  these  causes 
wish  him  that  Is  melancholy,  to  use  both  humane  and  divip^. 
authors,  voluntarily  to  impose  some  taske  upon  himself,  to  di- 
vert his  melancholv  thoughts:  To  study  the  art  of  memory, 
Cosmus  Rossellus,  Pet.  Ravennas,  Scenkellus  deteclus,  or 
pi  actice  Brachygraphy,  &c.  that  will  ask  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion: or  let  him  demonstrate  a proposition  in  Euclide  inhis  five 
last  books,  extract  a square  root,  or  studle  Algebia:  Then 
which  as  Clavius  holds,  “ in  all  humane  disciplines  nothing 
can  be  more  excellent  and  pleasant,  so  abstiuse  and  recondite, 
so  bewitching,  so  miraculous,  so  ravishing,  so  easle  withall  and 
full  of  delight,”  omnem  hionanum  captum  superare  videtur. 
By  this  means  you  may  define  ex  uiigue  leoneni^  as  the  diverbe 
is,  by  his  thumb  alone  the  bigness  of  Hercules,  oi  the  true  di- 
mensions of  the  great  f Colossus,  Solomon  s temple,  and  Do- 
mitian’s  Amphitheater  out  of  a little  part.  By  this  art  you  may 
contemplate  the  variation  of  the  23  letteis,  which  may  be  so 
infinitely  varied,  that  the  words  complicated  and  deduced  thence 


■ In  Ps  36.  omnis  morbus  animi  in  scripturil  habet  meciiclnam  ; tantum  opus 
rst  ut  qui  sit  ac^cr,  non  recuset  polioncm  quam  Dcus  tcmperavit.  Mn  moral, 
speculum  quo  nos  intucri  possimus.  > Horn.  28.  lU  incantaiione  vms  tugatur, 
ita  Iccaonc  malum.  ■"  Ucrum  alq;  iterum  moneo,  ut  animam  saerre  ynpiuix 
Icctionc  occupcs.  Masiicat  divinum  pAbulunri  nictlitauo.  f w. 

clem.  In  disciplinis  humanis  niliil  pr;tstant.us  repemur  : qmppe  miracula  qua:- 
dam  numcrorum  emit  tarn  abstrusa  & recondita,  tanta  nihdmninus  tacilitaie  & 
volupiatc,  ut  &c.  t Which  contained  IU8U00U  weight  ol  brass. 
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will  not  be  contained  within  the  compass  of  the  firmament ; ten 
words  may  be  varied  40320  severall  ways  : by  this  art  you  may 
examine  how  many  men  may  stand  one  by  another  in  the  whole 
superficies  of  the  earth,  some  say  148456800000000  assignand* 
singulis  passivm  quadratum^  how  many  men,  supposing  all 
the  world  as  habitable  as  France,  as  fruitfull  and  so  long  lived,, 
may  be  born  in  60000  years,  and  so  may  you  demonstrate  with 
* Archimedes  how  many  Sands  the  mass  of  the  whole  world 
rnight  contain  if  all  sandy,  if  you  did  but  first  know  how  much 
a small  cube  as  big  as  a mustard-seed  might  hold,  with  infinite 
such.  But  in  all  nature  what  is  there  so  stupend  as  to  examine 
and  calculate  the  motion  of  the  planets,  their  magnitudes,  apo- 
geums,  perigeums,  excentriciries,  how  far  distant  from  the 
earth,  the  bigness,  thickness,  compass  of  the  Firmament,  each 
star,  with  their  diameters  and  circumference,  apparent  area, 
superficies,  by  th(  se  curious  helps  of  glasses,  astrolabes,  sex- 
tants, quadrants,  of  which  Tycho  Brahe  in  his  mechanicks, 
ppticks  (t  divine  opticks)  Arithmetick,  Geometry,  and  such  like 
arts  and  instruments  ? What  so  intricate  and  pleasing  withall,  as 
to  peruse  and  practise  HeronAlexandriniis’works,t/c'  spiritalihus^ 
de  machinis  bdlicis,  demachind  se  movente^  JordaniNemora- 
rii  de  pond  eribiis  pro  posit.  13.  that  pleasant  tract  of  Machometes 
Bragdedinus  de  Superficierum  divisionibus,  Apollonius’  Co- 
iiicks,  or  Commandinus’  labours  in  that  kinde,  de  centra  gr a- 
vitatisy  with  many  such  Geometricall  Theorems,  and  Problems? 
Those  rare  instruments  and  mechanical  inventions  of  Jac.  Bes- 
sonus,  and  Cardan  to  this  purpose,  with  many  such  experi- 
ments intimated  long  since  by  Roger  Bacon  in  his  Tract,  de 
J Secretis  artis  &(  natune,  as  to  make  a chariot  to  move  sine 
animalif  diving  boats,  to  walk  on  the  water  by  art,  and  to  fly 
in  the  air,  to  make  several  cranes  and  pullies,  quibus  homo 
trahat  ad  se  mille  homines.,  lift  up  and  remove  great  weights, 
Mils  to  move  themselves,  Archita’s  Dove,  Aibertus’  Brasen 
head,  and  ^uch  Thaumaturgical  works.  But  especially  to  do 
strange  miracles  by  glasses,  of  which  Prod  us  and  Bacon  writ 
of  old,  burning  glasses,  multiplying  glasses,  perspectives,  ut 
unus  homo  appareat  exercitus,  to  see  afar  off,  to  represent  so- 
lid bodies,  by  Cylinders  and  Concaves,  to  walk  in  the  air,  ut 
*veraciter  vide  ant  (saith  Bacon)  auruni  argentum  f quic- 
quid  aliud  volunt,  K quum  veniant  ad  locum  visionis,  mhil 
inveniant,  which  glasses  are  much  perfected  of  late  by  Baptista 
Porta  and  Galileus,  and  much  more  is  promised  by  Alaginus 
and  Midorgius,  to  bee  performed  in  this  kinde.  Otoeoiisticom 

*■  Vide  Clavium  in  com.  de  Sacrobosco.  '{■  Distantias  cslorum  sola  Optica 
dijudicat.  J Cap.  4,  & 5. 
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some  speak  of  to  intend  hearing,  as  the  other  do  sight ; Mar- 
cellus  Vrencken  an  Hollendar,  in  his  epistle  to  Burgravius, makes 
mention  of  a friend  of  his  that  is  about  an  instrument,  quo  vi- 
debit  quce  in  altero  Horizonte  sint.  But  our  Alchymists  me 
thinks,  and  Rosie-Cross  men  afford  most  rarities,  and  are  fuller 
of  experiments  : they  can  make  gold,  separate  and  alter  metals, 
extract  oyls,  salts,  lees,  and  do  more  strange  works  then  Geber, 
Lullius,  Bacon,  or  any  of  those  Ancients.  Crollius  hath  made 
after  his  master  Paracelsus,  auriim  fulminans,  or  auruin  vo- 
latile, which  shall  imitate  thunder  and  lightning,  and  crack 
lowder  than  any  gunpowder  ; Cornelius  Drible  a perpetual  mo- 
tion, inextinguible  lights,  linum  non  ardens,  with  many  such 
feats ; see  his  book  de  naturd  elemeniorimi,  besides  hail,  wind, 
snow,  thunder,  lightning,  &c.  those  strange  fire-works,  de- 
vilish pettards,  and  such  like  warlike  machinations  derived 
hence,  of  which  read  Tartalea  and  others.  Ernestus  Burgra- 
vius a disciple  of  Paracelsus  hath  published  a discourse,  in  which 
he  specifies  a lamp  to  be  made  of  man’s  blood,  Lucerna  vita 
SC  mortis  index,  so  he  terms  it,  which  Chymically  prepared  40 
dayes  and  afterwards  kept  in  a glasse,  shall  shew  all  the  acci- 
dents of  this  life  ; si  lampas  hie  clarus,  tunc  homo  hilaris  SC 
sanus  cor  pore  SC  animo ; si  nebulosus  ^ depressus,  male  affi- 
citur,  SC  sic  pro  statu  hominis  variatur,  unde  sumptus  sanguis ; 
and  which  is  most  wonderful,  it  dies  with  the  party,  cum  ho- 
mine  perit,  SC  evanescit,  the  lamp  and  the  man  whence  the 
blood  was  taken,  are  extinguished  together.  The  same  Author 
hath  another  Tract  of  Mumia  (all  out  as  vain  and  prodigious  as 
the  first)  by  which  he  will  cure  most  diseases,  and  transfer  them 
from  a man  to  a beast,  by  drawing  blood  from  one,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  other,  vel  in  plantain  derivare,  and  an  Alexi- 
pharmacum,  of  which  Roger  Bacon  of  old  in  his  Tract,  de 
retardanda  senectute,  to  make  a man  young  again,  live  three 
or  foure  hundred  yeares.  Besides  Panaceas,  Martial  Amulets, 
'unguentum  armarium,  balsomes,  strange  extracts,  elixars, 
and  such  like  magico-magnetical  cures.  Now  what  so  pleasing 
can  there  be  as  the  speculation  of  these  things,  to  read  and  exa- 
mine such  experiments,  or  if  a man  be  more  mathematically 
given,  to  calculate,  or  peruse  Napier’s  Logarithmes,  or  those 
tables  of  artificial  * Sines  and  Tangents,  not  long  since  set  out 
by  mine  old  Collegiate,  good  friend,  and  late  fellow-student  of 
Christ-church  in  Oxhud,  f M.  Edmund  Gunter,  which  will 
perform  tliat  by  addition  and  subtraction  only,  which  hereto- 
fore Regiomontanus’  Tables  did  by  multiplication  and  division, 


♦Printed  at  London,  Anno  1620.  f Late  Astronomy-reader  ?t  Greshanx 
Colkdgc, 
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or  those  elaborate  conclusions  of  his  * *• Sector,  Quaejrant,  and 
CrossestafFe.  Or  let  him  that  is  melancholy  calculate  Spheri- 
cal Triangles,  square  a Circle,  cast  a Nativity,  which  howso- 
ever some  taxe,  I say  with  + Garesus,  dabimus  hoc  ■petulanti- 
bus  mgeniis,  we  will  in  some  cases  allow:  or  let  him  make  an 
JEphemendes,  read  Suisset  the  Calculator’s  works,  Scaliger 
de  emendatioyie  temporum,  and  Petavius  his  adversary,  till  he 
understand  them,  peruse  subtle  Scotus  and  Suarez  Metaphy- 
sicks,  or  school  Divinity,  Occam,  Thomas,  Entisberus,  Du- 
rand, &c.  If  those  other  do  not  affect  him,  and  his  means  be 
great,  to  imploy  his  purse  and  fill  his  head,  he  may  go  find  the 
Philosopher’s  stone  ; he  may  apply  his  mind,  I say,  to  Heraldry, 
Antiquity,  invent  Impresses,  Emblems  ; make  Epithalamiums, 
Epitaphs,  Elegies,  Epigrams,  Palindroma  Epigrarnmata,  Ana- 
grams, Chronograms,  Acrosticks,  upon  his  friends  names  ; or 
write  a Comment  on  Martianus  Capella,  Tertullian  de  palliOy 
the  Nubian  Geography,  or  upon  Alia  Laelia  Crispis,  as  many 
idle  fellowes  have  assayed  ; and  ra  her  then  do  notliing,  vary  a 
" verse  a thousand  waies  with  Putean,  so  torturing  his  wits,  or 
as  Rainnerus  of  Luneburge,  2150  times  in  his  Proteus  Poe- 
ticus,  or  Scaliger,  Chrysolithus,  Cleppissius,  and  others  have 
in  like  sort  done.  If  such  voluntary  tasks,  pleasure  and  delight, 
or  crabbednesse  of  these  studies,  will  not  yet  divert  their  idle 
thoughts,  and  alienate  their  imaginations,  they  must  be  com- 
pelled, saith  Christophorus  a Vega,  cogi  debent,  1.  5.  c.  14. 
upon  some  mulct,  if  they  perform  it  not,  quod  ex  officio  incum- 
hat,  loss  of  credit  or  disgrace,  such  as  our  publike  University 
exercises.  For,  as  he  that  playes  for  nothing  will  not  heed 
his  game  ; no  more  will  voluntary  imployment  so  through  y 
affect  a Student,  except  he  be  very  intent  of  himself,  and  take 
an  extraordinary  delight  jn  the  study,  about  which  he  is  con- 
versant. It  should  be  of  tliat  nature  his  business,  which  vo- 
lens  nolens  he  must  necessarily  undergo,  and  without  great 
loss,  mulct,  shame,  or  hinderance  he  may  not  omit. 

Now  for  women,  instea,d  of  laborious  studies,  they  have  cu- 
rious needle-works.  Cut-works,  spinning,  bone-lace,  and  ma- 
ny pretty  devices  of  their  own  making,  to  adorn  their  houses, 
Cushions,  Carpets,  Chaires,  Stooles,  {“  for  she  eats  not  the 
bread  of  idlenesse,”  Prov.  31.  27.  quasivit  lanam  S(  Union J 
confections,  conserves,  distillations,  &c.  which  they  shew  to 
strangers, 

* Printed  at  London  by  William  Jones  1623.  -f-Prasfat.  Meth.  Astrol. 

p Tot  tibi  sunt  dotes  virgo,  quot  sydera  coelo.  J Da  pie  Ghriste  urbi  bona 
sit  pax  tempore  nostro, 

*•  Ipsa 
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**  * Ipsa  comes  prjesesq;  opens  venlentibus  ultrt) 

Hospitibus  monstrare  solet,  non  segniter  boras  . 

Contestata  suas,  sed  nec  sibi  deperiisse." 

Which  to  her  guests  she  shews,  with  all  her  pelfe. 

Thus  far  my  maids,  but  this  I did  myself. 

This  they  have  to  busy  themselves  about,  houshould  offices,  5cc. 
t neat  gardens,  full  of  exotick,  versicolour,  diversly  varied, 
sweet  smelling  flowers,  and  plants  in  all  kinds,  which  they 
are  most  ambitious  to  get,  curious  to  preserve  and  keep,  proud 
to  possess,  and  much  many  times  brag  of.  Their  merry 
meetings  and  frequent  visitations,  mutual  invitations  in  good 
Towns,  I voluntarily  omit,  which  are  so  much  in  use,  gossip- 
ing among  the  meaner  sort,  6cc.  old  folks  have  their  beads  ; an 
excellent  invention  to  keep  them  from  idleness,  that  are  by  na- 
ture melancholy,  and  past  all  affairs,  to  say  so  many  Pater- 
nosters, Avemaries,  Creeds,  if  it  were  not  prophane  and  super- 
stidcus.  In  a word,  body  and  mind  must  be  exercised,  not 
one,  but  both,  and  that  in  a mediocrity  : otherwise  it  will  cause 
a great  inconvenience,  if  the  body  be  overtired,  it  tires  the 
mind.  The  mind  oppresseth  the  body,  as  with  Students  it  of- 
tentimes fals  out,  wno  fas  " Plutarch  observes)  have  no  care  of 
the  body,  “ but  compel  that  which  is  mortal,  to  do  as  much  as 
that  which  is  immortal : that  which  is  earthly,  as  that  which  is 
etherial.  But  as  the  Oxe  tyred,  told  the  Camel,  (both  serving 
one  master)  that  refused  to  carry  some  part  of  his  burden,  be- 
fore It  were  long,  he  should  be  compelled  to  carry  all  his  pack, 
and  skin  to  boot  (wffiich  by  and  by,  the  Oxe  being  dead,  fell 
out)  the  body  may  say  to  the  soul,  that  will  give  him  no  re- 
spite, or  remission  : a little  after,  an  Ague,  Vertigo,  Consump- 
tion, seiseth  on  them  both,  all  his  study  is  omitted,  and  they 
must  be  compelled  to  be  sick  together  He  that  tenders  his 
own  good  es  ate,  and  health,  must  let  them  draw  with  equal 
yoke,  both  alike,  “ p that  so  they  may  happily  enjoy  their 
wished  health.” 


♦ Chaloncrus  Lib.  9.  dc  Rep.  Angel.  f Hortus  Coronarius  medicuset  cu- 
linarius,  &c.  “Tom.  1.  de  sanit.  tuend.  Qui  rationem  corj^oris  non  habant, 
sed  cogunt  mortalem  immortali,  terresticm  setliereae  jequalcm  prasstare  indus- 
triam  : Caeterum  ut  Camclo  usu  venit,  quod  ei  bos  praedixerat,  cum  eidem 
servircntjdomino  ct  pane  oncris  Icvaie  ilium  Camclus  rccusa.ssct,  paulo  post  et 
ipsius  cutem,  ct  totum  onus  cogretur  gestare  (quod  morluo  bove  implctum) 
Ita  animo  quoq;  rontingit,  dum  ilolaiigato  corpora,  &c.  > Ut  pulcliram  il- 

1am  ttt  amabiltm  saaitatem  prosit' iuhs. 
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MEMB.  V. 

Waking  and  terrible  dreams  rectified, 

AS  waking  that  hurts,  by  all  means  must  be  avoided,  so 
sleep,  which  so  much  helps,  by  like  waies,  “ i must  be 
procured,  by  nature  or  art,  inward  or  outward  medicines,  and 
be  protracted  longer  then  ordinary,  if  it  may  be,  as  being  an 
especiall  help.”  It  moystens  and  fattens  the  body,  concocts, 
and  helps  digestion  (as  we  see  in  Dormice,  and  those  Alpine 
Mice  that  sleep  all  Winter)  which  Gesner  speaks  of,  when 
they  are  so  found  sleeping  under  the  snow  in  the  dead  of  Win- 
ter, as  fat  as  butter.  It  expels  cares,  pacifies  the  minde,  re- 
fresheth  the  weary  limbs  after  long  work ; 

' Somne  quies  rerum,  placidissime  somne  deorum. 

Pax  animi,  quern  cura  fugit,  qui  corpora  duris 
Fessa  ministeriis  mulces  reparasq;  labori.” 

Sleep  rest  of  things,  O pleasing  Deity, 

Peace  of  the  Soul,  which  cares  dost  cruclfie. 

Weary  bodies  refresh  and  mollifie. 

Tlie  chiefest  thing  in  all  Physick  * Paracelsus  calls  it,  omnia 
arcana  gejiimarum  superans  metallorum.  The  fittest 
time  is  ® two  or  three  hours  after  supper,  when  as  the  meat  is 
now  settled  at  the  bottome  of  the  stomack,  and  ’tis  good  to  lie 
on  the  right  side  first,  because  at  that  site  the  liver  doth  rest  un- 
der the  stomack,  not  molesting  any  way,  but  heating  him  as  a 
fire  doth  a kettle,  that  is  put  to  it.  After  the  first  sleep  ’tis  not 
amiss  to  lie  on  the  left  side,  that  the  meat  may  the  better  de- 
scend and  sometimes  again  on  p\e  belly,  but  never  on  the 
back.  Seven  or  eight  hours  is  a competent  time  for  a melan- 
choly man  to  rest,  as  Crato  thirties;  but  as  some  do,  to  lie  in 
bed  and  not  sleep,  a day,  or  half  a day  together,  to  give  assent 
to  pleasing  conceits  and  vain  imaginations,  is  many  wayes  per- 
nicious. To  procure  this  sweet  moistning  sleep,  its  best  to  take 
away  the  occasions  (if  it  be  possible)  that  hinder  it,  and  then  to 
use  such  inward  or  outward  remedies,  which  may  cause  it. 
Constat  hodie  (saith  Boissardus  in  his  'I'ract  de  magid  cap. 

s interdirendae  Vigilise,  somnl  paulo  longiores  conciliandi.  Altomanis  cap. 
7.  Somnus  supra  modum  prodest,  quovismodo  conciliandus,  Piso.  ' Ovid. 
*In  Hippoc.  Aphoris.  ‘Craio  cons.  21.  lib.  2.  duabus  aut  tribus  horis  post  casnani, 
rpuini  jam  cibus  ad  fundum  vcntriculi  resederit,  primum  super  latere  dextro 
quiescendum,  quod  in  tali  decubiiu  jecur  sub  ventriculo  quiescat,  non  gravans 
sed  cibum  calfaciens,  perinde  ac  ignis  Icbetem  qui  illi  admoveiqr;  post  priinum 
somnuin  quiescendum  latere  sinistro,  &c. 

viullos 
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multos  ita  fascinari  ut  nodes  inte gras  exigantinsomnes,  sum- 
md  inqaietudine  animoruni  &(  corporum  ; many  cannot  sleep 
for  witches  and  fascinations,  which  are  too  familiar  in  some 
places  ; they  call  it,  dare  alicui  malam  noctem.  But  the  or- 
dinary causes  are  heat  and  dryness,  which  must  first  be  removed ; 

* a hot  and  dry  brain  never  sleeps  well:  grief,  fears,  cares,  ex^- 
pectations,  anxieties,  great  businesses,  * In  aurem  utramq; 
otiose  ut  dormias,  and  all  violent  perturbations  of  the  mind, 
must  in  some  sort  be  qualified,  before  we  can  hope  for  any 
good  repose.  He  that  sleeps  in  the  day  time,  or  is  in  suspense, 
fear,  any  way  troubled  in  minde,  or  goes  to  bed  upon  a full 
“ stomack,  may  never  hope  for  quiet  rest  in  the  night ; nec  enini 
meritoria  somnos  admittunt,  as  the  * Poet  saith  ; Innes  and  such 
like  troublesome  places  are  not  for  sleep  ; one  call  Ostler,  another 
Tapster,  onecryes  and  shouts,  another  sings,  whoupes,  hollows, 

“ 1 absentem  cantat  amicam, 

Multa  prolutus  vappa  nauta  atq;  viator-’* 

Who  not  accustomed  to  such  noyses  can  sleep  amongst  them  ? 
He  that  will  intend  to  take  his  rest  must  go  to  bed  animo  se- 
euro,  quieto  lihero,  with  a y secure  and  composed  minde,  in 
a quiet  place  : omnia  metis  erunt  placida  composta  quieie : 
and  if  that  will  not  serve,  or  may  not  be  obtained,  to  seek  then 
such  means  as  are  requisite.  To  lye  in  clean  linnen  and  sweet ; 
before  he  goes  to  bed,  or  in  bed  to  hear  “ ^ sweet  Musick,’* 
which  Ficinus  commends  lib.  1.  cap.  24.  or  as  Jobertus 
pract.  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  “ ^ to  read  some  pleasant  author  till  he 
be  asleep,  to  have  a bason  of  water  still  dropping  by  his  bed 
side,”  or  to  lie  near  thac  pleasant  murmure,  lent  sonantls aqute . 
Some  floud-gates,  arches,  falls  of  water,  like  London  Bridge, 
or  some  continuate  noise  which  may  benum  the  senses,  Icnis 
motiLS,  silentium  K tenebra,  turn.  U.  ipsa  voluntas  sumnosfa- 
ciunt ; as  a gentle  noyse  to  some  procures  sleep,  so,  which  Ber- 
nardinus  Tilesius  lib.  de  somno  well  observes,  silence,  in  a 
darke  roome,  and  the  will  itselfc,  is  most  available  to  others. 
Piso  commends  frications,  Andrew  Borde  a good  draught  of 
strong  drink  before  one  goes  to  bed  ; I say,  a nutmeg  and  ale, 
' or  a good  draught  of  muscadine,  with  a tost  ajid  nutmeg,  or  a 
posset  of  the  same,  which  many  use  in  a morning,  but  me 
thinks  for  such  as  have  dry  brains,  are  much  more  proper  at 

* Saspius  acc'ulit  mclanchojicis,  ut  nimium  exsiccato  rcrebro  vigiliis  attcmien- 
tur.  Fu  nus.  lib.  I . cap.  21).  * Ter.  “ Ul  sis  noclo  levis,  sit  tibi  cxiia 

brevis.  * Juven.  Sat.  5.  f Hor.  bcr.  lib.  1,  Sat.  5.  >■  Seposiiis  curis  om- 

nibus quantum  fieri  potest,  una  cum  vestibu.s,  &c  Kirkst.  * Ad  lioram  sum- 
pi  aures  suavibus  cantibus  ct  sums  delinirc  » Lectio  jiicimdi,  aul  sermo, 

ad  quern  altentior  animus  couvertitur,  aut  aqua  ab  alto  in  subjectam  pelvim 
ilclabatur,  kq.  Ovid 

night; 
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night ; some  prescribe  a sup  of  vineger  as  they  go  to  bed,  a 
spoonefull  saith  ^tius  Tetrabib.  lib.  2.  sei\  2.  cap.  10.  lib.  6. 
cap.  10.  JRgineta  lib.  Z.  cap.  14.  Piso,  “ a little  after  meat, 
* because  it  rarifies  melancholy,  and  procures  an  appetite  to 
sle^.”  Donat,  ab  Altomar.  cap.  7.  and  Mercurialis  approve 
of  it,  if  the  malady  proceed  from  the  ^ Spleen.  Salust.  Salvian. 
lib.  2.  cap.  1.  dererned.  Hercules  de  Saxonia  in  Pan.  MlinuSy 
Montaltus  demorb.  capitis,  cap.  28.  de  Melan.  are  altogether 
against  it.  Lod.Mercatus  de  inter.  Morb.  cau.  lib.  1 . cap.  17.  in 
some  cases  doth  allow  it.  ®Rhasis  seems  to  deliberate  of  it,  though 
Simeon  commend  it  (in  sawce  peradventure)  he  makes  a ques- 
tion of  it ; as  for  baths,  fomentations,  oyls,  potions,  simples 
or  compounds,  inwardly  taken  to  this  purpose,  ^ I shall  speak 
of  them  elsewhere.  If  in  the  midst  of  the  night  when  they  lie 
awake,  which  is  usual  to  toss  and  tumble,  and  not  sleep,  ® Ran- 
zovius  would  have  them,  if  it  bee  in  warme  weather,  to  rise 
and  walk  three  or  four  turnes  (till  they  be  cold)  about  the 
chamber,  and  then  go  to  bed  again. 

Against  fearfull  and  troublesome  dreams,  Incubus  and  such 
inconveniencies,  wherewith  melancholy  men  are  molested,  the 
best  remedy  is  to  eat  a light  supper,  and  of  such  meats  as  are 
easie  of  digestion,  no'Hare,  Venison,  Beef,  &c.  not  to  lye  on 
his  back,  not  to  meditate  or  think  in  the  day  time  of  any  terri- 
ble objects,  or  especially  talke  of  them  before  he  goes  to  bed. 
For  as  he  said  in  Lucian  after  such  conference,  Hecates  somm- 
are  mihi  videor,  I can  think  of  nothing  but  Hobgoblins  : and 
as  Tully  notes,  “ for  the  most  part  our  speeches  in  the  day 
time,  cause  our  phantasy  to  work  upon  the  like  in  our  sleep,” 
w'^hich  Ennius  writes  of  Homer  : 

“ Et  canis  in  somnis  leporis  vestigia  latrat 

As  a dog  dreames  of  an  Hare,  so  do  men,  on  such  subjects  they 
thought  on  last. 

” ' Somniaqaas  mcnles  ludunt  volitantibus  umbris, 

Nec  delubra  deuin,  nec  ab  asthere  iiuniina  mittunt,  ' 

Sed  sibi  quisque  faclt,  &c. 

For  that  cause  when  Ptolomy  King  of  Egypt  had  posed  the 
70  interpreters  in  order,  and  asked  the  nineteenth  man,  what 
would  make  one  sleep  quietly  in  the  night,  he  told  him, 

^ Aceti  sorhitio.  ' Attenuat  melancholiam,  & ad  conciliandum  sommun 
juvat  •*  t^uod  lieni  acetum  conveniat.  • Cont.  1.  tract.  9.  mejitandum 
dc  aceto.  Sect.  5.  memb.  1.  Sub.scct.  6.  e Lib.  dc  sanit.  tuenda.  In 
Som.  Scip.  fit  cnim  fere  ut  cogitationcs  nostrae  et  sermones  pariant  aliquid  in 
somno,  quale  de  Homcro  .scribit  Ennius,  de  quo  videlicet  sjepissime  vigilans  solc- 
kat  cogitarc  & loqui.  ' Aristje  hist. 
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“ the  best  way  ^vas  to  have  divine  and  celes'tiall  meditarions, 
and  to  use  honesfactions  in  the  day  time.  ^ Lod.  Vives  won- 
ders how  Schoolemen  could  sleep  quietly,  and  were  not  terri- 
fied in  the  night,  or  walk  in  the  darke,  they  had  such  mon- 
strous questions,  and  thought  of  such  terrible  matters  all  day- 
long. ” They  had  need  amongst  the  rest  to  sacrifice  to  God 
Morpheus,  whom  Phllostratus  paints  in  a white  and  black 
coat,  with  a horn  and  Ivory  box  full  of  dreams,  of  the  same 
colours,  to  signify  good  and  bad.  If  you  will  know  how  to 
interpret  them,  read  Arcemidorus,  Sambucus  and  Cardan ; but 
how  to  help  them,  " I must  refer  you  to  a more  convenient 
place. 

MExMB.  VI.  SUBSECT.  I. 

Perturbations  of  the  minde  rectified.  From  himfelf  by 
rejifting  to  theutmoft^  confessing  hisgrief  to  a friend,  &Hc. 

WHOSOEVER  he  is  that  shall  hope  to  cure  this  malady  in 
himself  or  any  other,  must  first  rectify  these  passions 
and  perturbations  of  the  minde:  the  chiefest  cure  consists  in  them. 
A quiet  mind  is  that  voluptas,  or  Summum  bonuni  of  Epicu- 
rus, 7ion  dolere,  ciiris  vacare,  animo  tranquiUo  esse,  not  to 
grieve,  but  to  want  cares,  and  have  a quiet  soul,  is  the  only 
pleasure  of  the  world,  as  Seneca  truly  recites  his  opinion,  not 
that  of  eating  and  drinking,  which  injurious  Aristotle  maliciously 
puts  upon  him,  and  for  which  he  is  still  mistaken,  7nale  audit 
vapulat,  slandered  without  a cause,  and  lashed  by  all  pos- 
terity. “ " Fear  and  Sorrow  therefore  are  especially  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  minde  to  be  mitigated  with  mirth,  constancy, 
good  hope ; vain  terror,  bad  objects  are  to  bee  removed,  and 
all  such  persons  in  whose  companies  they  be  not  well  pleased.” 
Gualter  Bruel.  Fernelius  consil.  48.  Mercurlalls  consil.  6. 
Piso,  Jacchinus,  cap.  15.  in  9.  Rhasis,  Capivaccius,  Hilde- 
sheim,  &'c.  all  inculcate  this  as  an  especlall  meanes  of  their 
cure,  that  their  “ p minds  be  quietly  pacified,  vain  conceits  di- 
verted, if  it  be  possible,  with  terrors,  cares,  fixed  studies,  cogi- 
tations, and  whatsoever  it  is  that  shall  any  way  molest  or  trou- 

^ Optimum  de  coelcstihus  & honestis  meclitari,  & ca  faccre.  > Lib.  3. 

de  causis  corr.  art.  lam  mira  monstra  quacstionuni  saepe  nascuntur  inter  eos,  ut 
mirer  cos  interdum  in  iomniis  non  terreri,  aut  dc  illis  in  tenebris  audere  verba 
faccre,  adeo  res  sunt  monstros*.  Icon.  lib.  1.  " Sect.  5.  Memb.  1, 

Subs.  6.  » Animi  perturbationes  sunime  fugiondae,  metus  potisaimum  & 

iristitia  : corumque  loco  animus  demulccndus  hilaritate,  animi  constantia,  bona 
#pe;  removendi  terrores,  Sc  eorum  consortium  qnos  non  probant.  p Phan- 

lasiae  eorum  placide  subvenendae,  terrores  ab  animo  removendi.  1 AW 
«imu  bxa  cogitationc  quovismodo  avertantur. 
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He  the  Sowl,’^  because  that  otherwise  there  is  no  good  to  be 
done.  “ "The  bodies  mischiefes,”  as  Plato  proves,  “ proceed 
from  the  soul ; and  if  the  mind  be  not  first  satisfied,  the  body- 
can  never  bee  cured.”  Alcibiades  raves  (saith  * Maximus  Ty- 
rius)  and  is  sick,  his  furious  desires  carry  him  from  Lyceus  to 
the  pleading  place,  thence  to  the  Sea,  so  into  Sicily,  thence  to 
Lacedjemon,  thence  to  Persia,  thence  to  Samos,  then  again  to 
Athens  ; Critias  tyrannizeth  over  all  the  city ; Sardanapalus  is 
love-sick  ; these  men  are  111-afFected  all,  and  can  never  be 
cured,  till  their  minds  be  otherwise  qualified.  Crato  therefore  i« 
that  often  cited  Counsell  of  his  for  aNoble  man  his  Patient,  when 
he  had  sufficiently  informed  him  in  diet,  air,  exercise,  Venus, 
Meep,  concludes  with  these  as  matters  of  greatest  moment, 
2.uod  reliquum  est,  animie  accidentia  corrigantur,  from 
which  alone  proceeds  melancholy;  they  are  the  fountain,  the 
subject,  the  hinges  whereon  it  turns,  and  must  necessarily  be 
reformed.  “ 'For  anger  stirs  choler,  heats  the  blood  and  vital 
spirits;  Sorrow  on  the  other  side  refrigerates  the  body,  and  ex- 
tinguisheth  natural  heat,  overthrows  appetite,  hinders  concoc- 
tion, dries  up  the  temperature,  and  perverts  the  understand- 
ingFear  dissolves  the  spirits,  infects  the  heart,  attenuates 
the  soul : and  for  these  causes  all  passions  and  perturbations 
must  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power,  and  most  seriously  be  re- 
moved. zElianus  Montaltus  attributes  so  much  to  them, 
“ ‘that  he  holds  the  rectification  of  them  alone  to  be  sufficient 
to  the  cure  of  melancholy  in  most  patients.”  Many  are  fully 
cured  when  they  have  seen  or  heard,  &c.  enjoy  their  desires, 
or  be  secured  and  satisfied  in  their  minds  ; Galen  the  common 
master  of  them  all,  from  whose  fountain  they  fetch  water, 
brags  lib,  t.  de  san.  tuend.  that  he  for  his  part  hath  cured 
divers  of  this  infirmity,  solum  animis  ad  rectum  imtitutisy  by 
right  settling  alone  of  their  minds. 

Yea  but  you  will  here  infer,  that  this  is  excellent  good  in- 
deed if  it  could  be  done ; but  how  shall  it  be  effected,  br 
whom,  what  art,  what  means?  hic  labor ^ hoc  opus  est.  *Tis 
a natural  infirmity,  a most  powerful  adversary,  all  men  are  sub- 
ject to  passions,  and  Melancholy  above  all  others,  as  being  dis- 
tempered by  their  innate  humors,  abundance  of  choler  adust, 


' Ciincta  mala  corporis  ab  animo  procedunt,  quae  nisi  curentur,  corpus  c»- 
rari  minime  potest,  Charmid.  * Disputat.  An  morbi  graviores  corporis  an 

animi.  Renoldo  interpret,  ut  parum  absit  a furore,  rapitur  d Lyceo  in  concionem , 
a concione  ad  mare,  a mari  in  Siciliam,  &c.  * Ira  bilem  movet,  sangui- 

ncm  adurit,  vitales  spiritus  accendit,  moestitia  universum  corpus  infrigidat,  ca- 
lorum  innatir  extinguit,  appetitum  destruit,  concoctionem  impedit,  corpus  ex- 
siccat,  intellectum  pervertit.  Quamobre  haec  omnia  prorsus  vitanda  sunt,  & pro 
vlrili  fugienda.  ' De  mel.  c.  26.  ex  illis  solum  remedium  ; multi  ex  visis, 
auditis,  &c.  sanati  sunt. 
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weakness  of  parts,  outward  occurrences ; and  how  shall  they 
be  avoided  ? the  wisest  men,  greatest  Philosophers  of  most 
excellent  wit,  reason,  judgment,  divine  spirits,  cannot  mode- 
rate themselves  in  this  behalf ; such  as  are  sound  in  body  and 
mind,  Stoicks.  Heroes,  Homer’s  Gods,  all  are  passionate,  and 
furiously  carryed  sometimes  ; and  how  shall  we  that  are  already 
erased,  fracti  anwiis,  sick  in  body,  sick  in  mind,  resist  ? we 
cannot  perform  it.  You  may  advise  and  give  good  precepts, 
as  who  cannot  ? But  how  shall  they  he  put  in  practice  ? I 
may  not  deny  but  our  passions  are  violent,  and  tyrannize  of 
us,  yet  there  be  means  to  curb  them  ; though  they  be  head- 
strong, they  may  be  tamed,  they  may  be  qualified,  if  he  him- 
self or  his  friends,  will  but  use  their  honest  endevors,  or  make 
use  of  such  ordinary  helps  as  are  commonly  prescribed. 

He  himself  (Isay);  from  the  Patient  himself  the  first  and 
chiefest  remedy  must  be  had;  for  if  he  be  averse,  peevish, 
waspish,  give  way  wholly  to  his  passions,  will  not  seek  to  be 
helped,  or  be  ruled  by  his  friends,  how  is  it  possible  he  should 
be  cured?  But  if  he  be  willing  at  least,  gentle,  tractable,  and 
desire  his  own  good,  no  doubt  but  he  may  magnam  morbi 
deponere  partem^  be  eased  at  least,  if  not  cured.  Pie  himself 
must  do  his  utmost  endeavour  to  resist  and  withstand  the  be- 
ginnings. Principiis  obsid,  “ Give  not  water  passage,  no 
not  a little,”  Eccles.  25.  27.  If  they  open  a little,  they  will 
make  a greater  breach  at  length.  Whatsoever  it  is  that  run- 
neth in  his  mind,  vain  conceit,  be  it  pleasing  or  displeasing, 
which  so  much  affects  or  troubleth  him,  “ by  all  possible 
means  he  must  withstand  it,  expel  those  vain,  false,  frivolous 
imaginations,  absurd  conceits,  fained  fears  and  sorrowes ; from 
which,”  saith  Piso,  “ this  disease  primarily  proceeds,  and  takes 
his  first  occasion  or  be'ginning,  by  doing  something  or  other 
that  shall  be  opposite  unto  them,  thinking  of  something  else,  per-f 
8 wading  by  reason,  or  howsoever  to  make  a sudden  alteration 
of  them.”  Though  he  have  hitherto  run  in  a full  career,  and 
precipitated  himself,  following  his  passions,- given  reins  to  his 
appetite,  let  him  now  stop  upon  a sudden,  curb  himself  in ; 
and  as  * Lemnius  adviseth,  “ strive  against  with  all  his  power, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  endeavour,  and  not  cherish  those  fond  ima- 
ginations, which  so  covertly  creep  into  his  mind,  most 

" Pro  viribus  annitendum  in  praedictis,  Him  in  aliis,  a qulbus  malum  velut  a 
primarii  caus&  occasloncm  nactum  (.-sr,  imapinationcs  absurdas  falsaeq;  et  moes- 
tiria  quajciinq.  subicrit  propiilsctur,  aut  aliud  agendo,  aut  ratione  persuadeado 
carum  mutationem  subito  facere.  * Lib.  2.  c.  16.  dc  occult,  nat.  Quisquis 

buic  malo  obnoxius  cst,  acritcr  obsistat,  et  summa  cura  obluctetur,  nec  ulla 
modo  foveat  imagina  iones  taciie  obTcpemcs  animo,  blandas  ab  initio  3c  ama 
biles,  sed  qux  adeo  convalescunt,  ut  nullc  raliune  cxcuti  queant. 

pleasing 
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pleasing  and  amiable  at  first,  but  bitter  as  gall  at  last,  and  so 
head-strong,  that  by  no  reason,  art,  counsel,  or  perswasion 
they  may  be  shaken  off’’  Though  he  be  far  gone,  and  ha- 
bituated unto  such  phaniastical  imaginations,  yet  as  ^ Tully 
and  Plutarch  advise,  let  him  oppose,  fortify,  or  prepare  him- 
self against  them,  by  premeditation,  reason,  or  as  wc  do  by  a 
crooked  staffe,  bend  himself  another  way. 

^ Tutamen  interea  effiigito  quae  tristia  mentem 
Sollcitant,  procul  esse  jube  curasq;  meturaque 
Pallentem,  ultric.es  Iras,  sint  omnia  laeta.” 

In  the  mean  time  expel  them  from  thy  mind. 

Pale  fears,  sad  cares,  and  griefs  which  do  it  grind, 
Revengeful  anger,  pain  and  discontent. 

Let  all  thy  soule  be  set  on  merriment. 

Curas  tolle  graves,  irasci  crede  profanum.” 

If  it  be  idleness  hath  caused  this  infirmity,  or  that  he  perceive 
himself  given  to  solitariness,  to  walk  alone,  and  please  his 
mind  with  fond  imaginations,  let  him  by  all  means  avoid  it; 
’tis  a bosome  enemy,  ’tis  delightsome  melancholy,  a friend  in 
shew,  but  a secret  devil,  a Sweet  poyson,  it  will  in  the  end  be 
his  undoing  ; let  him  go  presently,  task  or  set  himself  a work, 
get  some  good  company.  If  he  proceed,  as  a Gnat  flies  about 
a candle,  so  long  till  at  length  he  burn  his  body,  so  in  the  end 
he  will  undo  himself:  if  it  be  any  harsh  object,  ill  company,  let 
him  presently  go  from  it.  If  by  his  own  default  through  ill 
diet,  bad  alre,  want  of  exercise,  &c.  let  him  now  begin  to 
reform  hiinfelf.  “ It  would  be  a perfect  remedy  against  all 
corruption,  if”  as  “ Roger  Bacon  hath  it,  “ we  could  but  mo- 
derate our  selves  in  those  six  non-natural  things.  ^ I;  it  be  any 
disgrace,  abuse,  temporal  loss,  calumny,  death  of  friends,  im- 
prisonment, banishment,  be  not  troubled  with  it,  do  not  fear, 
be  not  angry,  grieve  not  at  it,  but  with  all  courage  sustain  it.” 
(Gordonius,  lib.  I.  c.  15.  deconser.  vit.)  Tu  contra  audentior 
ito.  ^ If  it  be  sickness,  ill  success,  or  any  adversity  that  hath 
caused  it,  oppose  an  invincible  courage,  “ fortifie  thyself  by 
God’s  word,  or  otherwise,”  mala  bonis  persuadenda,  set 


y 3.  Tusc.  ad  Apolloniura.  * Fracastorius.  * Epist.  de  secretls  artis 

& naturae  cap.  7.  de  retard.  sen.Rcmedium  esset  contra  corruptionem  propriam, 
si  quilibet  exerceret  regimen  sanitatis,  quod  consistit  in  rebus  sex  non  naturali- 
bus.  Proj  aliquo  vituperio  non  indigneris,  nec  pro  amissione  alicujus 

rei,  pro  morte  alicujus,  nec  j>ro  carccre,  nec  pro  exilio,  nec  pro  alia  re,  nec 
irasearis,  nec  timeas,  nec  doleas,  sed  cum  summA  praesentii  haec  sustineas. 
*/.^uodsi  incommoda  adversitatis  infqrtunia  hoc  malum  invexerint,  his  intrac- 
tum  animum  opponas,  Dei  verbo  ejusq;  fiducia  tc  sufFulcias,  &c.  Lci.tnius  lib. 

C.  It),  ' . 

prosperity 
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prosperity  against  adversity,  as  we  refresh  our  eyes  by  seeing 
some  pleasant  meadow,  fountain,  picture,  or  the  like:  recre- 
ate thy  mind  by  some  contrary  object,  witii  some  more  pleas- 
ing meditation  divert  thy  thoughts. 

Yea,  but  you  infer  again,  facile  consilium  damns  aliis,  we 
can  easily  give  counsel  to  others;  every  man,  as  the  saying  is, 
can  tame  a shrew  but  he  that  hath  her;  ji  hic  esses,  aliter  sen- 
tires;  if  you  were  in  our  misery,  you  would  find  it  otherwise,, 
his  not  so  easily  perlormed.  We  know  this  to  be  true  ; we 
should  moderate  our  selves,  but  we  are  furiously  carryed,  we 
cannot  make  use  of  such  precepts,  we  are  overcome,  sick, 
male  sani,  distempered  and  habituated  to  these  courses,  we 
can  make  no  resistance ; you  may  as  well  bid  him  that  is  dis- 
eased, not  to  feel  pain,  as  a melancholy  man  not  to  fear,  not; 
to  be  sad : his  within  his  blood,  his  brains,  his  whole  tempe- 
rature, it  cannot  be  removed.  But  he  may  chuse  whether  he 
will  give  way  too  far  unto  it,  he  may  in  some  sort  correct  him- 
self. A philosopher  was  bitten  with  a mad  dog,  and  as  the  na- 
ture of  that  disease 'is  to  abhor  all  waters,  and  liquid  things, 
and  to  think  still  they  see  the  picture  of  a dog  before  them : 
He  went  for  all  this,  reluctante  se,  to  the  Bath,  and  seeing 
there  (as  he  thought)  .in  the  water  the  picture  of  a dog,  with 
reason  overcame  this  conceit,  quid  cani  cum  balneo?  what' 
should  a dog  do  in  a Bath  ? a meer  conceit.  Thou  thinkest 
thou  hearest  and  seest  devils,  black  men,  SCc,  his  not  so,  his 
thy  corrupt  phantasie  ; settle  thine  imagination,  thou  art  well^ 
Thou  thinkest  thou  hast  a great  nose,  thou  art  sick,  every 
man  observes  thee,  laughs  thee  to  scorn ; perswade  thy  self 
his  no  such  matter  : this  is  fear  only,  and  vain  suspicion.  Thou 
art  discontent,  thou  art  sad  and  heavy;  but  why  ? upon  what 
ground?  consider  of  it : thou  art  jealous,  timorous,  suspicious; 
for  what  cause ; examine  it  thoroughly,  thou  shalt  find  none 
at  all,  or  such  as  is  to  be  contemned,  such  as  thou  wilt  surely 
deride,  and  contemn  in  thy  self,  when  it  is  past.  Rule  thy 
self  then  with  reason,  satisfae  thy  self,  accustom  thy  selfa  wean 
thy  self  from  such  fond  conceits,  vain  fears,  strong  imagina- 
tions, restless  thoughts.  Thou  mayest  do  it;  Est  in  nobis  as- 
suescere  (as  Plutarch  saith)  we  may  frame  our  selves  as  we  will. 
As  he  that  useth  an  upright  shooe,  may  correct  the  obliquity, 
or  crookedness  by  wearing  it  on  the  other  side  ; we  may  over- 
come passions  if  we  will,  ^.idcquid  sibi  imperamt  animus 
obtinuit  ( as  ^ Seneca  saith)  nulli  tarn  fieri  affectas,  ut  nondis- 
ciplind  perdomenlur,  whatsoever  the  Will  desires,  she  may 
command:  no  such  cruel  affections,  but  by  discipline  they  may 
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be  tamed;  voluntarily  thou  wilt  not  do  this  or  that,  which  thou 
oughtestto  do,  or  refrain,  &c.  but  when  thou  art  laslied.like  a 
dull  Jade,  thou  wilt  reform  it;  fear  of  a whip  will  make  thee 
do,  or  not  do.  Do  that  voluntarily  then  which  thou  canst  do, 
and  must  do  by  compulsion  : thou  mayest  refrain  if  thou  wilt, 
and  master  thine  affections.  “ As  in  a city,  (saith  Melanc- 
thon)  they  do  by  stubborn  rebellious  rogues,  thatwill  not  sub- 
mit themselves  to  political  judgment,  compel  them  by  force ; 
so  must  we  do  by  our  affections.  If  the  heart  wil/  not  lay 
aside  those  vicious  motions,  and  the  phantasie  those  fond  ima- 
ginations, we  have  another  form  of  government  to  enforce  and 
refrain  our  outward  members,  tliat  they  be  not  led  by  our  pas- 
sions.” If  appetite  will  not  obey,  let  the  moving  faculty  over- 
rule her,  let  her  resist  and  compel  her  to  do  otherwise.  In  an 
'ague  the  appetite  would  drink;  sore  eyes  that  itch  would  be 
rubbed;  but  reason  saith  no,  and  therefore  the  moving  faculty 
will  not  do  it.  Our  phantasie  would  intrude  a thousand  fears, 
suspicions.  Chimeras  upon  us,  but  we  have  reason  to  resist, 
yet  we  let  it  be  overborn  by  our  appetite;  ^ Imagination  en- 
forceth  spirits  which  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature  compel 
the  nerves  to  obey,  and  they  our  several  limbs;”  we  give.too 
much  way  to  our  passions.  And  as  to  him  that  is  sick  of  an 
ague,  all  things  are  distasteful  and  unpleasant,  no7i  ex.  cihi  vitiOy 
saith  Plutarch,  not  in  the  meat,  but  in  our  taste : so  many 
things  are  offensive  to  us,  not  of  themselves,  but  out  of  our 
corrupt  judgement,  jealousie,  suspicion  and  the  like;  we  pull 
these  mischiefs  upon  our  own  heads. 

If  then  our  judgement  be  so  depraved,  our  reason  over-ruled. 
Will  precipitated,  that  vve  cannot  seek  our  own  good,  or  mo- 
derate our  selves,  as  in  tliis  disease  commonly  it  is,  the  best  way 
for  ease  is  to  impart  our  misery  to  some  friend,  not  to  smother  it 
up  in  our  own  breast;  alitur  vitiiim  crescitq ; tegenaOy  Sic.  and 
that  which  was  most  offensive  to  us,  a cause  of  fear  and  grief, 
quod  niuic  te  coquity  another  hell ; for  ^ strangulat  inclusus 
dolor  atq;  excestuat  intuSy  grief  concealed  strangles  the  soul;  but 
when  as  we  shall  but  impart  it  to  some  discreet,  trusty,  loving 
friend,  it  is  instantly  removed,  by  his  counsel  happily,  wis- 
dome,  perswasion,  advice,  his  good  means,  which  we  could  not 
otherwise  apply  unto  our  selves.  A friend’s  counsel  is  a charm, 

* Cap.  3.  dc  affect,  anim.  Ut  in  civitatibus  contnm.ices  qni  non  cediint  politico 
itnperio  vi  coercendi  sunt;  ita  Dcus  nobis  indidit  alteram  imperii  formam;  si 
cor  non  deponit  vitiosum  affectum,  membra  foras  coercenda  sunt,  ne  ruant  in 
quod  affcctus  impellat;  et  locomotiva,  quae  heriii  imperio  obtemperat,  alteri 
resislat.  ^ Imaginatio  impellit  spiritus,  et  inde  nervi  moventur,  &c.  & 

oblemperant  imagination'  & appciitfli  mirnbili  foedere,  ad  exequendum  (juod 
jubent.  * Ovid  Trist,  lib.  5.  *•  Participes  inde  calamitads  nosirx 

sunt,  & velut  exonerate  in  eos  sarcinA  oncre  Icvamur.  Anst.  lith.  hb.  9. 

like 
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like  mandrake  wine,  curas  sbpit ; and  as  a ^ Bull  that  is  tyed 
to  a fig-ti'ee  becomes  gentle  on  a sudden  (which  some,  sayeth 
f Plutarch,  interpret  of  good  words)  so  is  a savage,  obdurate 
heart  mollified  by  faire  speeches.  “ All  adversity  finds  ease  in 

complaining  (as  J Isidore  holds)  and  ’tis  a solace  to  relate  it,’* 

% 

, § ’AyaS"^  7r(z.pa.l(p(X'yis  ’efiv  sTxi^s. 

Friends  confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times,  as  fire  in 
winter,  shade  in  summer,  quaie  soperfessis  in  gramme^  meat 
and  drink  to  him  that  is  hungry  or  athirst ; Democritus’  Colly- 
riiim  is  not  so  soveraign  to  the  eyes  as  this  is  to  the  heart ; good 
words  are  chearful  and  powerful  of  themselves,  but  much  more 
from  friends,  as  so  many  props,  mutually  sustaining  each  other 
like  Ivie  and  a wal,  which  Camerarlus  hath  well  illustrated 
in  an  Embleme.  Lenit  animum  simplex  vcl  scepe  narratio, 
the  simple  narration  many  times  easeth  our  distressed  mind,  and 
in  the  midst  of  greatest  extretfiities ; so  divers  have  been  re- 
lieved, by  ‘exonerating  themselves  to  a faithful  friend  : he  sees 
that  which  we  cannot  see  for  passion  and  discontent,  he  paci- 
fies our  minds,  he  will  ease  our  pain,  asswage  our  anger ; quan- 
ta inde  voluptaSy  quanta  securifas,  Chrysostome  adds,  what 
pleasure,  what  security  by  that  means  ! “ ]j  Nothing  so  avail- 
able, or  that  so  much  refresheth  the  soul  of  man.”  Tully,  as  I 
remember,  in  an  Epistle  to  his  dear  friend  Atticus,  much  con- 
doles the  defect  of  such  a friend.  “ ^ I live  here  (saith  he)  in 
a great  city,  where  I have  a multitude  of  acquaintance,  but  not 
a man  of  all  that  companie,  with  whom  I dare  familiarly  breath, 
or  freely  jest.  Wherefore'l  expect  thee,  I desire  thee,  I send 
for  thee  ; for  there  be  many  things  which  trouble  and  molest 
me,  which  had  I but  thee  in  presence,  I could  quickly  disbur- 
den my  self  of  in  a walking  discourse.’’  ‘The  like  peradven- 
ture  may  he  and  he  say  with  that  old  man  in  the  Comedy, 

Nemo  est  meorum  amicorum  hodie, 

Apud  quern  expromere  occulta  mea  audeam.”  , 

and  much  inconvenience  may  both  he  and  he  suffer  in  themean.^ 
time  by  it.  He  or  he,  or  whosoevei  then  labours  of  this  mala- 
dy, by  all  means  let  him  get  some  trusty  friend,  Semper  ha- 
bens  Pylademq;  aliqucm  qui  curet  Oresteniy  a Pylades,  to 

♦ Camerarius  Embl.  26,  Cen.'2.  f Sympos.  lib.  6.  cnp.  10.  \ Epist.  8. 

lib.  3.  Adversa  fonuna  habet  in  querclis  Icvatncntum ; & malorum  relatio,  &c. 
§ Alloquium  chari  juvat,  & solamcn  amici.  Emblem.  54.  cent.  1.  ‘ As  Da- 
vid did  to  Jonathan,  I Sam  20.  ||  Seneca  Epist  67.  ^ Hie  in  civitate 

magni  ctiurbi  magn5  ncmincm  repenre  possumus  quocum.  suspirare  familia- 
riter  aut  jocari  libere  possimus.  Quare  te  cxpectamus,  te  desideramus,  te  ar- 
cessimus.  Multa  sunt  cnim  quae  me  solicitant  ct  angunt,  quae  mlhi  videor  aures 
tuas  nactus,  unius  ambulationis  sermone  exhaurire  posse,  Ovid. 
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whom  freely  and  securely  he  may  open  himself.  For  as  In  all 
other  occurrences,  so  it  is  in  this,  Si  quis  in  cdlum  ascendis- 
set,  Sic.  as  he  said  In  Tully,  If  a man  had  gone  to  heaven, 
“ seen  the  beauty  of  the  skies,”  stars  errant,  fixed,  &c.  insua- 
vis  erit  udmiratio,  it  will  do  him  no  pleasure,  except  he  have 
somebody  to  impart  what  he  hath  seen.  It  is  the  best  thing 
in  the  world,  as  * Seneca  therefore  adviseth  in  such  a case,  “ to 
get  a trusty  friend,  to  whom  we  may  freely  and  sincerely  pour 
out  our  secrets  ; nothing  so  delighteth  and  easeth  the  minde,  as 
when  we  have  a prepared  bosoine,  to  which  our  secrets  may 
descend,  of  whose  conscience  we  are  assured  as  our  own,  whose 
speech  may  ease  our  succourless  estate,  counsell  relieve,  mirth 
expell  our  mourning,  and  whose  very  sight  may  be  acceptable 
, unto  us.”  It  was  the  counsell  which  that  politick  “ Commineus 
gave  to  all  princes,  and  others  distressed  in  mind,  by  occasion 
of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  was  much  perplexed,  “ first 
to  pray  to  God,  and  lay  himself  open  to  him,  and  then  to  some 
special!  friend,  whom  we  hold  most  dear,  to  tell  all  our  grievan- 
ces to  him  ; nothing  so  forcible  to  strengthen,  recreate,  and  heal 
the  wounded  soul  of  a miserable  man.” 

SUBSECT.  II. 

Help  from  friends  by  counsell,  comfort,  fair  and foul  means, 
witty  devices,  satisfaction,  alteration  of  his  course  of  life, 
removing  objects.  Sc. 

WHEN  the  Patient  of  himself  is  not  able  to  resist,  or  over- 
come these  heart-eating  passions,  his  friends  or  physician 
iliust  be  ready  to  supply  that  which  Is  wanting.  Slice  erit  hu- 
manitatis  S sapientice  (which  f Tully  injoyneth  in  like  case) 
siquid  erratum,  curare,  aut  improvisum,  sud  diligcntid cor- 
rigere.  They  must  all  joyn  ; nec  satis  medico,  saith  Hip- 
pocrates, suum  fecisse  oficium,  nisi  suum  quoq;  cv grot  us, 
sumn  astantes.  Sc.  First  they  must  especially  beware,  a me- 
lancholy discontented  person  (be  It  in  what  kinde  cf  melancholy 
soever)  never  be  left  alone  or  idle:  but  as  Physicians  prescribe 
physick,  cum  custodid,  let  them  not  be  left  unto  themselves, 
but  with  some  company  or  other,  lest  by  that  means  theyaggra- 

* De  amicitia.  ' De  tranquil,  c.  7.  Optimum  est  amicum  fidelom  nan- 
-cisci  in  quern  secreta  nostra  infundamus ; nihil  aeque  oblectat  animum,  qurim  ubi 
sint  prseparata  pectora,  in  cjuae  tutd  sccreta  descendant,  quorum  conscientia 
^eque  ac  tua  : quorum  sermo  solitudincm  leniat,  sententia  consiliam  expediat, 
•hilaritas  tristitiam  dissipet,  conspectusq;  ipse  dclectet.  ""  Comipeht.  1.7. 

Ad  Deum  confugiamus,  et  pcccatis  veniam  precemur,  inde  ad  amico«,  et  cui 
phirimum  tribuimus,  nos  patcfaciamus  totos,  et  animi  vulnus  quo  affligimur : 
Hihil  ad  rcficiendum  animum  efRcacius.  f Ep.  Q.  frat.  Aplior  prim. 
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vate  and  increase  their  disease  ; non  oportei  ^egros  hiijusmodi 
esse  solos  vel  inter  ignotos,  vel  inter  eos  quos  non  amani  ant 
negligiint^  as  Rod.  a Fonseca  Tom.  1.  consul.  35.  prescribes. 
hiigentes  cusiodire  solemits  (saith  * Seneca)  ne  solitudme  male 
ntantur ; we  watch  a sorrowful  person,  lest  he  abuse  his  so- 
litariness, and  so  should  we  do  a melancholy  man ; set  him 
about  some  business,  exercise  or  recreation,  which  may  divert 
his  thoughts,  and  still  keep  him  otherwise  intent ; for  his  phan- 
tasie  is  so  restless,  opei  ative,  and  quick,  that  if  it  be  not  in  per- 
petuall  action,  ever  employed,  it  will  work  upon  itself,  melan- 
choiize,  and  be  carried  away  instantly,  with  some  fear,  jealousy, 
discontent,  suspicion,  some  vain  conceit  or  other.  If  his  weak- 
ness be  such,  that  he  cannot  discern  what  is  amiss,  correct,  or 
satislie,  it  behoves  them  by  counsel,  comfort,  or  perswasion, 
by  fair  or  foul  means,  to  alienate  his  mind,  by  some  artificial! 
invention,  or  some  contrary  persuasion,  to  remove  all  objects, 
causes^  companies,  occasions,  as  may  any  wayes  molest  him, 
to  humour  him,  please  him,  divert  him,  and  if  it  be  possible,  by 
altering  his  course  of  life,  to  give  him  security  and  satisfaction. 
If  he  conceal  his  grievances,  and  will  not  be  known  of  them, 
“ " They  must  observe  by  his  looks,  gestures,  motions,  phan- 
tasie,  what  it  is  that  offends,’’  and  then  to  apply  remedies  unto 
him  : many  are  iilstantly  cured,  when  their  minds  are  satisfied. 
® Alexander  makes  mention  of  a woman,  “ that  by  reason  of 
her  husband’s  long  absence  in  travel,  was  exceeding  peevish  and 
melancholy,  but  when  she  heard  her  husband  was  returned,  be- 
yond all  expectation,  at  the  first  sight  of  him,  she  was  freed 
from  all  fear,  without  help  of  any  other  physick  restored  to  her 
former  health.’  Trincavellius  consil.  12.  lib.  1.  hath  such  a 
story  of  a Venetian,  that  being  much  troubled  with  melancholy, 
“ r and  ready  to  die  for  grief,  when  he  heard  his  wife  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a son,  instantly  recovered.”  As  Alexander 
concludes,  “ ^ If  our  imaginations  be  not  inveterate,  by  this  art 
they  may  be  cured,  especially  if  they  proceed  from  such  a 
cause.”  No  better  way  to  satisfy,  then  to  remove  the  object, 
cause,  occasion,  if  by  any  art  or  means  possible  we  may  finde  it 
out.  If  he  grieve,  stand  in  fear,  be  in  suspition,  suspence,  oi 
any  way  molested,  secure  him,  Solviiur  maliwi^  give  him  sa- 
tisfaction, the  cure  is  ended  ; alter  his  course  of  life,  there  needs 

♦ Epist.  in.  n ObstTvando motus,  gcstus,manus,  pedes, ocnlis,  pliantasiam, 
Piso.  » Mnlier  melancholia  correpta  cx  longa  viri  peregrinatione,  ct  iracundd 
omnibus  respondens,  quum  m.irilus  doinii  reversus,  praeter  spc*ni,  &c.  v Prac 
d(jlore  nv^riturus  quu  nunciatum  esset  uxorcmi  pepensse  filium  subilo  recupera- 
vit.  s Nisi  affcctus  longo  tempore  infestaverit,  tali  artilicio  imaginationcs 

curare  oportet,  prxscrtim  ubi  malum  ab  his  velut  a primaria  causa  occasiunem 
habucri'.. 
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no  other  Phy^ick.  If  the  party  be  sad,  or  otherwise  afFected, 
“ consider  (saith  " Trallianus)  the  manner  of  it,  all  circumstan- 
ces, and  forthwith  make  a sudden  alteration,”  by  removing  the 
occasions,  avoid  all  terrible  objects,  heard  or  seen,  “ ' monstrous 
and  prodigious  aspects,”  tales  of  devils,  spirits,  ghosts,  tragicall 
stories;  to  such  as  are  in  fear  they  strike  a great  impression,  re- 
new many  times,  and  recal  such  chimeras  and  terrible  fictions 
into  their  minds.  “ ‘ Make  not  so  much  as  mention  of  them  in 
private  talk,  or  a dumb  shew  tending  to  that  puipose:  such 
things  (saith  Galateus)  are  offensive  to  their  imaginations.” 
And  to  those  that  are  now  in  sorrow,  " Seneca  “forbids  all  sad 
companions,  and  such  as  lament ; a groaning  companion  is  an 
enemy  to  quietness.  * Or  if  there  be  any  such  party,  at  whose 
presence  the  Patient  is  not  well  pleased,  he  must  be  removed  : 
gentle  speeches,  and  fair  means,  must  first  be  tried  ; no  harsh 
language  used,  oi  uncomfortable  words  ; and  not  expel,  as  some 
do,  one. madness  with  another  ; he  that  so  doth,  is  madcler  then 
the  Patient  himself all  things  must  be  quietly  composed ; 
eversa  non  evertenda,  sed  erigenda,  things  down  must  not  be 
dejected,  but  reared,  as  Crato  councelleth  ; “ y he  must  be 
quietly  and  gently  used,”  and  we  should  not  do  any  thing  against 
his  mind,  but  by  little  and  little  effect  it.  As  an  horse  that  starts 
at  a drum  or  trumpet,  and  will  not  endure  the  shooting  of  a 
peece,  may  be  so  manned  by  art,  and  animated,  that  he  can- 
not only  endure,  but  is  much  more  generous  at  the  hearing  of 
such  things,  much  more  couragious  then  before,  and  much  de- 
lighteth  in  it : thev  must  not  be  leformed  ea:  abrupto,  but  by 
all  art  and  insinuation,  made  to  such  companies,  aspects,  ob- 
jects they  could  not  formerly  away  with.  Many  at  first  cannot 
endure  the  sight  of  a green  wound,  a sick  man,  which  after- 
ward become  good  Chyrurgians,  bold  Empericks : A horse 
starts  at  a rotten  post  afar  off,  which  coming  neer  he  quietly 
passeth.  ’Tis  much  in  the  manner  of  making  such  kinde  of 
persons,  be  they  never  so  averse  from  company,  bashful,  so- 
litary, timorous,  they  may  be  made  at  last  with  those  Roman 
Matrons,  to  desire  nothing  more  then  in  a publike  shew,  to  see 
a full  company  of  gladiators  breath  out  their  last. 

f Lib.  1.  cap.  16.  Si  ex  tristitia  aut  alio  affectu  caeperit,  speciem  considera, 
aut  aliud  quid  eorum,  quae  subitam  alterationera  facere  possunt,  ‘ Evitandi 
monstrifici  aspectus,  &c.  ' Neq;  enim  tam  actio, ant  recordatio  rcrum  hujusmodi 

displicet,  sed  iis  vel  gestus  alterius  Imaginationi  adumbrare,  vehementcr  mo- 
Jestum.  Galat.  de  mor.  cap.  7.  “ Tranquil.  Praecipuc  vitentur  tristes,  & 

omnia  deplorantes  ; tranquillitati  inimicus  est  comes  periurbatus,  omnia  ge- 
mens.  * Illorum  quoque  hominum,  a quorum  consortio  abhorrent,  praesen- 
tiaamovenda,  nec  sermonibus  ingratis  obtudendi ; si  quis  insaniam  ab  insania 
sic  curari  aestimet,  ct  proterve  utitur,  magis  quam  aeger  insanit.  C/ato  consil. 
184.  Scoltzii.  y Molliter  ac  suavitcr  asgor  tractetur,  nec  ad  ea  adigatur  qu»  non 
furat. 
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If  they  may  not  otherwise  be  accustomed  to  brook  such  dis- 
tastful  and  displeasing  objects,  the  best  way  then  is  generally  to 
avoid  them.  Montanus  comil.  229.  to  the  Earl  of  Montfort 
a Courtier,  and  his  Melancholy  Patient,  adviseth  him  to  leave 
the  Court,  by  reason  of  those  continual  discontents,  crosses, 
abuses,  “ ^ cares,  suspicions,  emulations,  ambition,  anger, 
jealousie,  which  that  place  afforded,  and  which  surely  caused 
him  to  he  so  melancholy  at  the  first 

Maxima  quesq;  domus  servis  est  plena  superbis; 

A company  of  scoffors  and  proud  Jacks,  are  commonly  con- 
versant and  attendant  in  such  places,  and  able  to  make  any 
man  that  is  of  a soft  quiet  disposition  (as  many  times  they  do) 
ex  stulio  insanum^  if  once  they  humor  him,  a very  Idiot,  or 
Starke  mad.  A thing  too  much  practised  in  all  common  socie- 
ties, and  they  have  no  better  sport  then  to  make  themselves 
merry  by  abusing  some  silly  fellow,  or  to  take  advantage  of 
another  man’s  weaknes.  In  such  cases  as  in  a plague,  the  best 
remedy  is  ctVd,  longe,  iarde:  (for  to  such  a paity,  especially  if 
he  be  apprehensive,  there  can  be  no  greater  misery)  to  get  him 
quickly  g6ne  far  enough  ofF,  and  not  to  be  over- hasty  in  his 
return.  If  he  be  so  stupid,  that  he  do  not  apprehend  it,  his 
friends  should  take  some  order,  and  by  their  discretion  supply 
that  . which  is  wanting  in  him,  as  in  all  other  cases  they  ought 
to  do.  If  they  see  a man  Melancholy  given,  solitary,  averse 
from  company,  please  himself  with  such  private  and  vain  me- 
ditations, though  he  delight  in  it,  they  ought  by  all  means 
seek  to  divert  him,  to  dehort  him,  to  tell  him  of  the  event  and 
danger  that  may  come  of  it.  If  they  sCe  a man  idle,  that  by 
reason  of  his  means  otherwise  will  betake  himself  to  no  course 
of  life,  they  ought  seriously  to  admonish  him,  he  makes  a 
noose  to  entangle  himself,  his  \^ant  of  imployment  will  be  his 
undoing.  If  he  have  sustained  any  great  loss,  suffered  a re- 
pulse, disgrace,  &c.  if  it  be  possible,  relieve  him.  If  he  de- 
sire ought,  let  him  be  satisfied  ; If  in  suspence,  fear,  suspicion, 
let  him  be  secured : and  if  it  may  conveniently  he,  give  him 
his  heart’s  content ; for  the  body  cannot  be  cured  till  the  mind 
be  satisfied.  * Socrates  in  Plato  would  prescribe  no  Physick 
for  Charmides  head-ach,  “till  first  he  had  eased  his  troulded 
mind  ; body  and  soul  must  be  cured  together,  as  head  and  eyes, 

“ t Oculuin  non  eurabis  sine  toto  capite, 

Nec  caput  sine  totocorpore. 

Nee  totum  corpus  sine  aihma.” 

* Ob  suspicioncs  airas,  scmulalioncm,  ambitinnem,  iras,  .4cc.  qnas  locus  ille 
ministrat,  & quae  fccisscnt  mclancluilicum.  ♦ Nisi  prius  aninium  lurbatissi- 
nium  cura5  tet;  oiculi  sine  capite,  nec  corpus  sine  anima  curari  potest.  f 1£ 
gra:to. 

If 
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If  that  may  not  be  hoped,  or  expected,  yet  ease  liim  with  com- 
fort, chearful  speeches,  fair  promises,  and  good  words,  per- 
swade  him,  advise  him.  “Many,”  saith  ^ Galen,  “have 
been  cured  by  good  counsel  and  perswasion  alone.  Heaviness 
of  the  heart  of  man  doth  bring  it  down,  but  a good  word  re- 
joycethit,”  Prov.  12.  25.  “and  there  is  he  that  speaketh 
words  like  the  pricking  of  a sword,  but  the  tongue  of  a wise 
man  is  health,”  Ver.  18.  Oratio^  namq;  sauciianimi  est  re- 
7nedtum,  a gentle  speech  Is  the  true  cure  of  a wounded  soul, 
as  ’’Plutarch  contends  out  of  TEschylus  and  Euripides  : “ if  it 
be  wisely  administered,  it  easeth  grief  and  pain,  as  divers  re- 
medies do  many  other  diseases:”  ’Tis  incantaiionis  instar,  a 
charm,  Mstuantis  animi  refrigerimn,  that  true  Nepenthe  of 
Homer,  which  was  no  Indian  plant  or  fained  medicine,  which 
Epidamna  Thonis’  wife  sent  Helena  for  a token,  as  Macrobius 
7.  Saturnal.  Goropius  Hermat.  lib.  9.  Greg.  Nazianzen 
and  others  suppose,  but  opportunity  of  speech:  for  Helena’s 
boule,  Medea’s  unction,  Venus’ Girdle,  Circe’s  cup,  cannot  so 
inchant,  so  forcibly  move  or  alter  as  it  doth.  A letter  sent  or 
read  will  do  as  much ; multum  allevor  qiium  tuas  literas  lego, 
i am  much  eased,  as  f Tully  wiit  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  when 
I read  thy  letters,  and  as  Jullanus  the  Apostate  once  signified 
to  Maximus  the  Philosopher ; as  Alexander  slept  with  Homer’s 
works,  so  do  I with  thine  Epistles,  tanquam  Paoniis  medi- 
camentis,  eqsque  assidue  tanquam  recentes  ^ novas  itera- 
mus;  scribe  ergo,  assidue  scribe,  or  else  come  thyself; 
amicus  ad  amicum  venies.  Assuredly  a wise  and  well  spoken 
man  may  do  what  he  will  iir  such  a case ; a good  Orator  alone, 
as  Tully  holds,  can  alter  affections  by  power  of  his  eloquence, 
comfort  such  as  are  afflicted,  erect  such  as  are  depressed,  ex- 
pel and  mitigate  fear,  lust,  anger,”  &c.  And  how  powerfull 
is  the  charm  of  a discreet  and  dear  friend  ? Ille  regit  diciis 
ammos  S(  temperat  iras.  What  may  not  he  effect  ? As 
^ Chremes  told  Menedemus,  “ Fear  not,  conceal  it  not  O friend, 
but  tell  me  what  it  is  that  troubles  thee,  and  f shall  surely  help 
thee  by  comfort,  counsel,  or  in  the  matter  it  self.  ‘'Arnoldus 
lib.  1.  breviar.  cap.  18,  speaks  of  an  Usurer  in  his  time,  that 
upon  a loss,  much  melancholy  and  discontent,  was  so  cured.  As 
imagination,  fear,  grief,  cause  such  passions,  so  conceipts 

“ Et  nos  non  paucos  sanavimus,  animi  motibqsad  debitum  revocatis  lib.  1.  dc 
sanit.  tuend.  !’  Consol,  ad  Apollonium.  Siqiiis  sapienter  ctsuo  tempore  adhi- 
bcat.  Remedia  morbis  diversis  diversa  sunt;  dolentem  sermo  benignus  sublevat. 

Lib.  12.  Epist.  ' De  nat.  dcoru  consolatur  afflictos,  deducit  j)erierritos  .a  ti- 
more,  cupiditates  imprimis,  & iracundias  compripiit.  '' Heauton.  Act.  1. 

Seen.  1.  Ne  metue,  ne  verere,  crede  inqua'mihi,  aut  consolando,  aut  consilio, 
aut  rejuvero.  = Novi  faencratorem  avarum  apud  meos  sic  curatum,  qui  mul- 
tam  pecuniam  amjscrat. 

alone, 
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alone,  rectified  by  good  hope,  counsel,  &c.  are  able  again  to 
help : and  ’tis  incredible  how  much  they  can  do  in  such  a case, 
as  Trincavelius  illustrates  by  an  example  of  a Patient  of  his  ; 
Porphyrins  the  Philosopher  in  Plotinus’  life,  (written  by  him) 
relates,  that  being  in  a discontented  humor  through  unsulFer- 
able  anguish  of  mind,  he  was  going  to  make  away  himself  r 
but  meeting  by  chance  his  Master  Plotinus,  who  perceiving  by 
his  distracted  looks  all  was  not  wel,  urged  him  to  confess  his 
grief : which  when  he  had  heard,  he  used  such  comfortable 
speeches,  that  he  redeemed  him  e faucibus  Ercbi^  pacified  his 
unquiet  mind,  insomuch  that  he  was  easily  reconciled  to  him- 
self, and  much  abashed  to  think  afterwards  that  he  should 
ever  entertain  so  vile  a motion.  By  all  means  therefore,  fair 
promises,  good  words,  gentle  perwasions  are  to  be  used,  not 
to  be  too  rigorous  at  first,  “ s or  to  insult  over  them,  not  to  de- 
ride, neglect  or  contemn,  but  rather,”  as  Lemnius  exhorteth, 
“ to  pity,  and  by  all  plausible  means  to  seek  to  redress  them 
but  if  satisfaction  may  not  be  had,  mild  courses,  promises,  com- 
fortable speeches,  and  good  counsel  will  not  take  place  ; then 
as  Christopherus  a Vega  determines,  -lib.  3.  cap.  14.  de  Mel. 
to  handle  them  more  roughly,  to  threaten  and  chide,  saith 
Altomanis,  terrific  sometimes,  or  as  Salvianus  will  have  them, 
'to  be  lashed  and  whipped,  as  we  do  by  a starting  horse,  ‘ that 
is  affrighted  without  a cause,  or  as  Rhasis  adviseth,  “ one 
while  to  speak  fair  and  flatter,  another  while  to  terrific  and 
chide,  as  they  shall  see  cause. 

When  none  of  these  precedent  remedies  will  avail,  it 
will  not  be  amiss,  which  Savanarola  and  ^dian  Montaltus  so 
much  commend,  clavwm  clavo  pellere,  to  drive  out  one 
passion  with  another,  or  by  some  contrary  passion,”  as  they 
do  bleeding  at  nose  by  letting  blood  in  the  arm,  to  expel  one 
fear  with  another,  one  grief  with  another.  Christopherus  a 
Vega  accounts  it  rational  Physick,  non  aliemim  d vatione : 
and  Lemnius  much  approves  it,  “ to  use  an  hard  wedge  to  an 
hard  knot,”  to  drive  out  one  disease  with  another,  to  pull  out 
a tooth,  or  wound  him,  to  geld  him  saith  fPlaterus,  as  they 
did  Epile])tical  Patients  of  old,  because  it  quite  alters' the  tem- 
perature, that  the  pain  of  the  one  may  mitigate  the  grief  of 

Lib.  1.  ronsil.  12.  IiirrcdibilC  dictu  quantum  juvent.  % Nemo  istiusmodi 
conditionis  hominibus  insuUet,  aut  in  illos  sit  severiur,  verum  miseriae  potlus 
indolcscat,  viccm(iuc  deploret.  lib.  2.  cajn  1(3.  Cap.  7.  idem  Piso  Laurentius 
cap.  8.  ' Quod  timet  nihil  cst,  ubi  cogitur  & videt.  Una  vice  blandiau- 

tur,  una  vice  iisdem  terrorem  incutiant.  ‘ Si  vero  luerit  cx  novo  m’alo  audito, 
vcl  ex  animi  accidcntc,  aut  dc  amissionc  mercium,  aut  morte  amia,introdu- 
cantur  nova  contraria  his  qu3c  ipsum  ad  gaudia  moveant;  de  lioc  sempcT  niti 
debemus,  &c.  Lib.  3.  cap.  14.  f Cap.  3.  Castratio  olim  a veteribus  usa 
in  morbis  desperatis,  &c. 
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the  other ; “ " and  I knew  one  that  was  so  cured  of  a quartan 
ague,  by  the  sudden  comming  of  his  enemies  upon  him.’"  If 
we  may  believe  "Pliny,  whom  Scaliger  cdXa  mendaciorum  pa- 
irem,  the  father  of  lies,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  that  renowned 
Consul  of  Rome,  'in  a battle  fought  witli  the  king  of  the  Allo- 
broges,  at  the  river  Isaiiros  was  so  rid  of  a quartan  ague.  Ya- 
lesius,  in  his  controversies,  holds  this  an  excellent  remedy,  and 
if  k be  discreetly  used  in  this  malady,  better  than  any  Physick. 

Sometimes  again  by  some  ? fained  lye,  strange  newes,  witty 
device,  artificial  invention,  it  is  not  amiss  to  deceive  them. 

1 As  they  hate  those,”  saith  Alexander,  “ that  neglect  or  de- 
ride, so  they  will  give  ear  to  such  as  will  sooth  them  up.  If 
they  say  they  have  swallowed  koggs,  or  a snake,  by  all  means 
grant  it,  and  tell  them  you  can  easily  cure  it : his  an  ordinary 
thing.  Philodotus  the  Physician  cured  a melancholy  King, 
that  thought  his  head  was  off,  by  putting  a leaden  cap  thereon  ; 
the  waight  made  him  perceive  it,  and  freed  him  of  his  fond 
imagination.  A woman,  in  the  said  Alexander,  swallowed  a 
Serpent  as  she  thought ; he  gave  her  a vomit,  and  conveyed  a 
Serpent,  .such  as  she  conceived,  into  the  bason;  upon  the 
sight  of  it  she  was  amended.  The  pleasantest  dotage  that  ever 
1 read,  saith  ' Laurentius,  was  of  a Gentleman  at  Senes  in  Italy, 
who  was  afraid  to  piss,  least  all  the  Town  should  be  drowned; 
the  Physicians  caused  the  bels  to  be  rung  backward,  and  told 
him  the  town  was  on  fire,  whereupon  he  made  water,  and  was 
immediately  cured.  Another  supposed  bis  nose  so  big  that  he 
should  dash  itagaiovSt  the  wall  if  he  stirred ; his  Physician  took 
a great  peece  of  flesh,  and  holding  It  in  his  hand,  pinched  him 
by  the  nose,  making  him  beleevc  that  flesh  was  cut  from  it. 
f orestus  obs.  lib.  1 . had  a melancholy  Patient,  who  thought 
he  was  dead,  “ ® he  put  a fellow  in  a chest,  like  a dead  man  by 
his  bed’s  side,  and  made  him  reare  himself  a little,  and  eat : the 
melancholy  man  asked  the  counterfeit,  whether  dead  men  use 
to  eat  meat?  he  told  him  yea;  whereupon  he  did  eat  likewise 
and  was  cured.”  Lemnius  lib.  2.  cap.  6.</^4.  complex. 
many  such  instances,  and  Jovlanus  Pontanus  lib.  4^.  cap.  2.  of 
Wisd.  of  the  like  : but  amongst  the  rest  I find  one  most  me- 
morable, rep^istred  in  the  * French  Chronicles,  of  an  Advocate 


" Lib.  1.  cap.  5.  sic  morbum  morbo,  tit  clavam  clavo,  retundimus,  & malo 
noclo  malum  cuncum  adhibemus.  Novi  ego  qui  ex  subilo  hostium  incursu  & in- 
opi  naio  tiinore  quartanam  ciepulcrat.  “ Lib.  7.  cap.  50.  In  acie  pugnans  fe- 
T bre  quariana  liberatus  est.  r Jacchinus  c.  15.  in  9.  Rhasis  Mont.  cap.  26. 

*5  Lib.  1.  cap.  16.  aversantur  eos  qui  eorum  affectus  rident,  contemnunt.  Si  ra- 
nas  &.  viperas  comedissc  se  putant,  conccdcre  debemus,  & spem  de  cura  fa- 
cere.  ’■  Cap.  8.  de  mel.  * Cistam  posuitex  Medicorum  co.lsilio  propc 

eum,  in  quem  alium  se  mortuura  fingentem  hie  in  cista  jacens,  A:c. 

• Serres.  1550,  - 
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of  Paris  before  mentioned,  who  beleeved  verily  he  was  dead, 
&c.  I read  a multitude  of  examples,  of  melancholy  men 
cured  by  such  artificial  inventions. 


ANY  and  sundry  are  the  means  which  Philosophers 


and  Physicians  have  prescribed  to  exhilarate  a sorrow- 
full  heart,  to  divert  those  fixed  and  intent  cares  and  meditations, 
which  in  this  malady  so  much  offend;  but  in  my  judgment 
none  so  present,  none  so  powerfull,  none  so  apposite  as  a cup 
of  strong  drink,  mirth,  musick,  and  merry  company.  Ecclus. 
40.  20.  “ Wine  and  musick  rejoyce  the  heart.”  “ Rhasis  cont, 
9.  Tract.  15.  Altomarus.  cap.  H.  yElianus  Montaltus  c.  26. 
Ficinus.  Bened.  Victor.  Faventimis  are  almost  immoderate  in 
the  commendation  of  it  ; a most  forcible  medicine  Jacchinus 
calls  it:  Jason  Pratensis,  “ a most  admirable  thing,  and  worthy 
of  consideration,  that  can  so  mollifie  the  rainde,  and  stay 
those  tempestuous  affections  of  it.”  Musica  est  mentis  medi- 
cina  mccstce^  a roaring-meg  against  Melancholy,  to  rear  and 
revive  the  languishing  soul;  “ ^ affecting  not  onely  the  eares, 
but  the  very  arteries,  the  vital  and  animal  spirits,  it  erects  the 
minde,  and  makes  it  nimble,”  Lemnius  instit.  cap.  44.  This 
it  will  effect  in  the  most  dull,  severe  and  sorrowfull  souls, 
^ expell  grife  with  mirth,  and  if  there  bee  any  cloudes,  dust, 
or  dregges  of  cares  yet  lurking  in  oui  thoughts,  most  power- 
fully it  wipes  them  all  away,”  Salisbur.  polit.  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 
and  that  which  is  more,  it  will  perform  all  this  in  an  instant ; 
“ ® Chear  up  the  countenance,  expell  austerity,  bring  in  hila- 
rity (Girald.  Camh.  cap.  12.  Topog.  Hiber.)  informe  our 
manners,  mitigate  anger;”  Athenaeus  ( Dipnosophist.  lib.  14. 
cap.  10.)  calleth  it  an  infinite  treasure  to  such  as  are  endowed 
with  it : Dulcisonum  rejicit  iristia  corda  vielos,  Eobanus 
Hessns.  Many  other  properties  ’’Cassiodorus  epist.  4.  reckons 
up  of  this  our  divine  Musick,  not  only  to  expell  the  greatest 

'*  In  9,  Rhasis.  Magnam  vim  habet  musica.  * Cap.  clc  ManU.  Aclmirand.a 
profccto  res  est,  & digna  expensione,  quod  sonorum  concinnitas  mentem 
emolliat,  sistatq:  proccllosas  ipsius  nffcctioncs.  y Langucus  animus  inde 

crigitur  ct  reviviscit,  nec  tarn  aures  atlicit,  sed  et  snnitu  per  arterias  undiq;  dit- 
fuso,  spiritus  turn  vitales  in  animales  excitat,  mcmem  reddens  agilem,  &c. 
* Musica  venustate  sua  meiues  severiores  capii,  &c.  * Animos  Irisies  subito 

exhilarat,  nubilos  vultus  screni-t,  ausierita'em  reponit,  jucunditatem  exponir, 
barbariemq;  facitdcponere  gentes,  mores  instifuit,  iracundiam  miligat.  •’  Cy- 
thara  tristitiam  jucundat,  timidos  furores  altenuat,  crueiuam  rwvitiam  blande 
relicit,  languorem,  &c. 


SUBSECT.  III. 


Musick  a remedy. 


griefs, 
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griefs,  but  it  doth  extenuate  fears  and  furies,  appeaseth  cru- 
elty, abateth  heaviness,  and  to  such  as  are  watchfull  it  causeth 
quiet  rest;  it  takes  away  spleen  and  hatred,”  bee  it  instrumen- 
tal!, vocal],  with  strings,  winde,  ' 2.U(C  d spiritu,  sine  ma- 
mmm  dexteritate  guhernetur,  kc.  it  cures  all  irksoraness  and 
heaviness  of  the  Soul.  ^ Labouring  men  that  sing  to  their 
work,  can  tell  as  much,  and  so  can  souldiers  when  tliey  go  to 
iight,whom  terror  of  death  cannot  so  much  affright,  as  the  sound 
of  trumpet,  drum,  fife,  and  such  like  musick  animates  ; meius 
emm  mortiSy  as  ^Censorinus  enformeth  us,  miisica  depellitur. 
“ It  makes  a chllde  quiet,”  the  nurses  song,  and  many  times 
the  sound  of  a trumpet  on  a sudden,  bells  ringing,  a carre- 
man’s  whistle,  a boy  singing  some  ballad  tune  early  in  the 
street,  alters,  revives,  recreates  a restless  patient  that  cannot 
sleep  in  the  night,  &c.  In  a word,  it  is-  so  powerful  a thing 
that  it  ravisheth  the  soul,  regina  sensuum,  the  Queen  of  the 
senses,  by  sweet  pleasure  (wliich  is  an  happy  cure)  and  corpo- 
rall  tunes  pacific  our  incorporeall  soul,  sine  ore  loquens,  dorni- 
natum  m animayi  exerccC  and  carries  it  beyond  it  self,  helps, 
elevates,  extends  it.  Scaliger  exercit.  302.  gives  a reason  of 
these  effects,  “ '"because  the  spirits  about  the  heart  take  in  that 
trembling  and  dancing  air  into  the  body,  are  moved  together, 
and  stirred  up  with  it,  or  else  the  rainde,  as  some  suppose  har- 
monically composed,  is  roused  up  at  the  tunes  of  musick-  And 
^tis  not  onely  men  that  are  so . affected,  but  almost  all  other 
creatures.  You  know  the  tale  of  Hercules  Gallus,  Orpheus,  and 
Aniphion  fcelices  aiiimas  Ovid  cals  them,  that  could  saxanio- 
’vere  sono  iesiudinis^  &c.  make  stocks  and  stones,  as  well  as 
beasts  and  other  animals,  dance  after  their  pipes  : the  dog  and 
bare,  wolf  and  lamb;  mciimmque.  liipo  prabuit  agna  latiis ; 
clamosus  graculiis,  stridula  cornix,  &C  Jovis  aquila,  as  Phi- 
lostratus  describes  it  in  his  images,  stood  all  griping  upon  Or- 
pheus; and  t trees  pulled  up  by  the  roots  came  to  hear  him, 
£i  comitem  quercum.  pinus  arnica  trahit. 

Arion  made  fishes  follow  him,  which,  as  common  experi- 
ence evinceth,  ^are  much  affected  with  musick.  All  singing 
birds  are  much  pleased  with  it,  especially  Nightingales,  if  we 
may  beleeve  Calcagninus ; and  Bees  amongst  the  rest,  though 
they  be  flying  away,  when  they  hear  any  tingling  sound,  will 
tarry  behinde.  s Hearts,  Hindes,  Horses,  Dogs,  Bears,  are 

* Pet.  Aretine.  ''  Castiliotle  aulic.  lib.  1.  fol.  27.  ♦ Lib.  de  Natali,  cap. 

12.  * Quod  spiritus  qui  in  cordo  agitant  trcmulem  et  subsaltantem  rccipiunt 

acrem  in  pectus,  et  inde  cxcitantur,  a spiri'u  musculi  moyontur,  &c.  f Ar- 
borcs  radicibus  avuls32,  &c.  M.  Carew  of  Anthony,  in  descript.  Cornwall, 

saith  of  Whales,  that  they  will  come  and  shew  themselves  dancing  a:  the  sound 
of  a trumpet,  lol.  35.  1.  ct  fol.  154.  2.  book.  » De  cervo,  cquo.  Cane,  urso 
idem  compertum ; musicu  afficiuntur, 
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exceedingly  delighted  with  it.”  Seal,  exefc.  302.  Elephants 
Agi'ippa  addes  lib,  2.  cap.  24‘.  and  in  Lydia  in  tlie  midst  of  a 
lake  there  be  certain  floating  Hands,  (if  ye  will  beleeve  it)  that 
after  musick  will  dance. 

But  to  leave  all  declamatory  speeches  in  praise  of  divine 
Musick,  I will  confine  myself  to  my  proper  subject:  besides 
that  excellent  power  it  hath  to  expell  many  other  diseases,  it  is 
a sovereigne  remedy  against  ‘ Despair  and  Melancholy,  and  will 
drive  away  the  divel  himself.  Canus  a Rhodian  Fidler  in  Phi- 
lostratus,  when  Apollonius  was  inquisitive  to  know  what  he 
could  do  with  his  pipe,  told  him,  “ That  he  would  make  a me- 
lancholy man  merry,  and  him  that  was  merry  much  merrier 
than  before,  a lover  more  enamoured,  a religious  man  more  de* 
vout.  Ismenias  the  Theban,  ‘ Chiron  the  Centaure  is  said  to 
have  cured  this  and  many  other  diseases  by  musick  alone : as 
now  they  do  those,  saith  "*  Bodine,  that  are  troubled  with  S. 
-Vitus  Bedlam  dance.  “ Timotheus  the  Musician  compelled 
Alexander  to  skip  up  and  down,  and  leave  his  dinner  (like  the 
tale  of  the  Frier  and  the  Boy),  whom  Austin  de  civ.  Dei.  lib. 
11,  cap.  14.  so  much  commends  for  it.  Wlio  hath  not  heard 
how  David’s  harmony  drove  away  the  evil  spirits  from  king 
Saul,  1.  Sam.  16.  and  Elisha  when  he  was  much  troubled  by 
importunate  kings,  called  for  a minstrel,  “ and  when  he  played, 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,”  2.  King  3.  Censorinus 
de  natali^  cap.  12.  reportes  how  Asdepiades  the  Physician  helped 
many  frantike  persons  by  this  means,  phreneticoritm  mentes 
morbo  turhatas — ^Jason  Pratensis  cap.  de  Mania  hath  many 
examples,  ho^v  Clinias  and  Phnpedocles  cured  some  desperately 
melancholy,  and  sonie  mad  by  this  our  Musick.  Which  be- 
cause it  hath  such  excellent  vertues,  belike  ° Homer  brings  in 
Phemius  playing,  and  the  Muses  singing  at  the  banquet  of  the 
gods.  Aristotle  Polit:  1.  8.  c.  5,  Plato  2,  de  legibus,  highly 
approve  it,  and  so  do  all  Politicians.  The  Greekes,  Romanes, 
have  graced  Musick,  and  made  it  one  of  the  liberall  sciences, 
though  if  be  now  become  mercenary.  All  civill  Common- 
wealths allow  it : Cneius  Manlius  (as  * Livius  relates)  A ° ab 
urb.  cond.  567.  brought  first  out  of  Asia  to  Rome  singing  wen* 
dies,  players,  jesters,  and  all  kinde  of  musick  to  their  feasts, 

*■  Numcn  incst  numcris.  ‘ Szepe  graves  inorbos  modulatum  carmen 
abegit,  Et  dcspcralis  condliavit  opem.  Lib.  5.  cap.  7.  Moereniibus  mce- 

rorem  adimam,  laetantcin  veto  scipso  reddam  liilariorcm,  amanlcm  calidiorcm, 
rcligiosum  divine  munine  correptum,  & ad  Dcos  eolendos  paratiorem.  * Na- 
talis Comes  My  til  lil).  4.  caj».  I ‘2.  Lib.  !i.  de  rep.  Curat  Musica  furorem 

5ancti  viti.  " Exilirc  ^ Convivio.  Cardan,  subtl.  lib.  l.T.  “Iliad.  .1. 

* Lihro  9.  cap.  1.  Psalirif.,s.  .‘^anibucistiasq;  & convivalia  ludunim  oblccta  menta 
addita  epulis  ex  Asii  invexit  in  iirbcni. 
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Your  Princes,  Emperours,  and  persons  of  any  quality,  main- 
tain it  in  their  Courts  ; No  mirth  without  musick.  Sir  Thomas 
Moore,  in  his  absolute  Utopian  Common- wealthy  allows  musick 
as  an  appendix  to  every  meal,  and  that  throughout,  to  all  sorts. 
Epictetus  cals  mensam  7nutani  prcesepe,  a table  without  mu- 
sick  a manger  ; for  “ the  concert  of  musicians  at  a banquet,  is 
a car  buncle  set  in  gold ; and  as  the  signet  of  an  Emerald  well 
trimmed  with  gold,  so  is  the  melody  of  Musick  in  a pleasant 
banquet.  Eccius.  32,  t>.  5,  6.  p Lewes  the  eleventh,  when  he  in- 
vited Edward  the  fourth  to  come  to  Paris,  told  him  that  as  a prin- 
cipal! part  of  his  entertainment,  he  should  hear  sweet  voices  of 
children,  lonicke  and  Lydian  tunes,  exquisite  Musick,  he  should 

have  a , and  the  Cardinal  of  Burbon  to  be  his  confessor, 

which  he  used  as  a most  plausible  argument : as  to  a sensuall 
man  indeed  it  is.  ^ Lucian  in  his  book  de  saltaiione  is  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  he  took  infinite  delight  in  singing, 
dancing,  musick,  womens  company,  and  such  like  pleasures  ; 
“ and  if  thou  (saith  he)  didst  but  hear  them  play  and  dance,  I 
know  thou  wouldst  be  so  well  pleased  with  the  object,  that 
thou  wouldst  dance  for  company  thy  self,  without  doubt  thou 
wilt  bee  taken  with  it.”  So  Scaliger  ingenuously  confesseth, 
exercit.  274.  “si  am  beyond  all  measure  affected  with  mu- 
sick, I do  most  willingly  behold  them  dance,  I am  mightdy  de- 
tained and  alluied  with  that  grace  and  comeliness  of  fair  wo- 
men, I am  well  pleased  to  bee  idle  amongst  them.”  And 
what  young  man  is  not  ? As  it  is  acceptable'  and  conducing  to 
most,  so  especially  to  a melancholy  man.  Provided  alwales, 
his  disease  proceed  not  originally  from  it,  that  he  bee  trot  some 
light  Inarnarato^  some  idle  phantastick,  who  capers  in  con- 
ceit all  the  day  long,  and  thinks  of  nothing  else,  but  how  to 
make  Jigs,  Sonnets,  Madrigals,  In  commendation  of  his  Mi- 
stress. In  such  cases  Musick  Is  most  pernicious,  as  a spur  to  a 
free  horse  will  make  him  run  himself  blinde,  or  break  his 
wind ; Incitamentmn  enini  ainoris  7misica,  for  Musick  en- 
chants, as  Menander  holds,  it  will  make  such  melancholy  per- 
sons mad,  and  the  sormd  of  those  Jigs  and  Horn-pipes  will 
not  bee  removed  out  of  the  ears  a week  after,  f Plato  for  this 
reason  'forbids  Musick  and  wine  to  all  young  men,  because  they 
are  most  part  amorous,  ne  ignis  addatur  ignU  lest  one  fire  in- 
crease another.  Many  men  are  melancholy  by  hearing 
Musick,  but  it  Is  a pleasing  melancholy  that  it  causeth ; and 

fComineus.  * Ista  libentev  & magnS  cum  voluptate  spectarc  soleo. 

F,t  scio  te  illcccbris  hisce  captum  iri  & insuper  tripudiatunmi,  baud  dubie  dc- 
mulcebere.  ^ In  musicis  supraomnem  fidem  capior  Sc  oblectrr;  choreas 

iibentissime  aspicio,  pulchrarum  foeminanim  venusiatc  detincor,  otiari  inter  has 
solutus  curis possum.  f 3.  De  legibus. 

therefore 
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therefore  to  such  as  are  discontent,  in  wo,  fear,  sorrow,  or 
dejected,  it  is  a most  present  remedy : it  expels  cares,  alters 
their  grieved  minds,  and  easeth  in  an  instant'.  Otherwise, 
suith  " Plutarch,  Musica  mugis  dementat  qiidm  viniim  ; Mu- 
sick  makes  some  men  mad  as  a tygre  ; like  Astolphos’  horn  in 
Ariosto  ; or  Mercurie’s  golden  wand  in  Homer,  that  made/ 
some  wake,  others  sleep,  it  hath  divers  elFects : and  ® Theo- 
phrastus right  well  prophesied,  that  diseases  were  either  pro- 
cured by  Musick,  or  mitigated. 


SUBSECT,  IV. 


Mirth  and  merry  company,  fair  objects,  remedies. 

Mirth  and  merry  company  may  not  be  separated  from 
Musick,  both  concerning  and  necessarily  required  in  this 
business.  Mirth  (saith  ^ Vives)  purgeth  the  blood,  confirmes 
health,  causeth  a fresh,  pleasing,  and  fine  colour,’*  prorogues 
life,  whets  the  wit,  makes  the  body  yong,  lively  and  fit  for 
any  manner  of  impJoyment.  The  meiTier  the  heart  the  longer 
the  life  ; “ A merry  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh,”  Prov.  14. 
30.  “ Gladness  prolongs  his  dayes.”  Ecclus.  30.  22;  and  this 

is  one  of  the  three  Salernitan  Doctors,  D.  Merryman,  D.-Diet, 

D.  Quiet,  “ which  cures  all  diseases Mens  hilar  is,  requies, 

moderaia  dieta.  ^ Gomesius  preefat.  lib.  3,  de  sal.  gen.  is  a 
great  magnifyer  of  honest  mirth,  by  "which  (saith  he)  vve 

cure  many  passions  of  the  minde,  in  our  selves,  and  in  our 
friends which  •'  Galateus  assigns  for  a cause  why  we  love 
merry  companions:  and  well  they  deserve  it,  being  that  as 
Magninus  holds,  a merry  companion  is  better  than  any  musick, 
and  as  the  saying  is,  comes  jiicundiis  in  via  pro  vehicido,  as  a 
wagon  to  him  that  is  wearied  on  the  way.  Jucunda  confabu- 
latio,  sales,  Joci,  pleasant  discourse,  jests,  conceits,  merry 
talcs,  'Thelliti  verboi'um  globiili,  as  Petronius,  “ Phny,  Spon- 
danus,  ' Cselius,  and  many  good  Authors  plead,  are  that  sole 
Kepenthes  of  Homer,  Helenas’  boule",  Venus’  girdle,  so  rc- 


' Sympos.  quest.  5.  Musica  multos  inagis  dementat  quamviniim.’  » A- 
nimi  morbi  vel  a musica  curantur  vcl  inferuntur.  ' Lib.  3.  de  anini&  Laeti- 

tia  purgal  sanguincin,  valetudmein  gonservat,  colorem  inducit  flon. mem,  niti- 
dum,  gratuin.  “ Spiriius  temperat,  calorcm  extitat,  natuialcm  virtutem 

corroborat,  juvenile  corpus  diu  servat,  vitam  prorogat,  ingenium  acuit,  & lio- 
minum  negotii*  quibiislibet  aptiorem  reddit.  bciiola  Salem.  * Dum  con- 

tumelia  vacant  ic  Icsciv^  lenltaie  iiioideni,  mediocies  animi  acgritudines  sanaxi 
sulent,  <5cc.  y De  mor.  fol.  57.  Arnamus  idwo  eos  qui  sunt  t’aceii  Sc  ju- 

cundi.  * Rcgim.  sanit.  part.  2.  Nota.  quod  ami<  us  I onu>  & dilcrlus  so- 

cius,  nariationibus  suis  jurund.s  superat  omnem  melodiam.  • “ Lib.  21.  cap. 

27.  k Cjmnicnt.  in  4 Udyss.  ' Lib,  26.  e.  15, 
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nowned  of  old  ^ to  expell  grief  and  care,  to  cause  mirth  and 
gladness  of  heart,  if  they  be  i ightly  understood,  or  seasonably 
applied.  In  a word, 

t Amor,  voluptas,  Venus,  gaudiura, 

Jocus,  Indus,  sermo  suavis,  suaviatio, 

are  the  true  Nepenthes.  For  these  causes  our  physicians  ge- 
nerally prescribe  this  as  a principal  engine,  to  batter  the  walls 
of  melancholy,  a chief  antidote,  and  a sufficient  cure  of  it  self. 
“ By  all  means  (saith  Mesue)  procure  mirth  to  these  men  in 
such  things  as  are  heard,  seen,  tasted,  or  smelled,  or  any  way 
perceived,  and  let  them  have  all  enticements,  and  fair  promises, 
the  sight  of  excellent  beauties,  attii  es,  ornaments,  delightsome 
passages,  to  distract  their  minds  from  fear  and  sorrow,  and 
such  things  on  which  they  are  so  fixed  and  intent.  ® Let  them 
use  hunting,  sports,  playes,  jests,  merry  company,”  as  Rhasis 
prescribes,  “ which  will  not  let  the  minde  be  molested,  a cup 
of  good  drinke  now  and  then,  hear  musick,  and  have  such 
companions  with  whom  they  are  especially  delighted ; f merry 
tales  or  toyes,  drinking,  singing,  dancing,  and  whatsoever  else 
may  procure  mirth:  and  by  no  means,  saith  Guianerius,  suffer 
them  to  be  alone.  Benedictus  Victorius  Faventinus,  in  his 
Empericks,  accompts  it  an  especial  remedy  against  melancholy, 
“ 8 to  hear  and  see  singing,  dancing,  maskers,  mummers,  to 
converse  with  such  merry  fellows,  and  fair  maids.  For  the 
beauty  of  a woman  cheareth  the  countenance,”  Ecclus  36.  22. 

Beauty  alone  is  a sovereign  remedy  against  fear,  grief>  and 
all  melancholy  fits ; a charm,  as  Peter  de  la  Seine  and  many 
other  writers  affirine,  a banquet  it  self;  he  gives  instance  in 
discontented  Menelaus  that  w^as  so  often  freed  by  Helenas’  fair 
face  : and  Fully,  3.  Tusc.  cites  Epicurus  as  a chief  patron  of 
this  tenent.  To  expell  grief,  and  procure  pleasance,  sweet 
smells,  good  diet,  touch,  taste,  embracing,  singing,  dancing, 
sports,  playes,  and  above  the  rest,  exquisite  beauties,  quibus 
oculijucunde  moventur  animi\  are  most  po\verfull  means, 


* Homericum  illud  Nepenthes  quod  moerorem  tollit,  & cuthimiam,  & hilari- 
tatem  parit.  f Plaut.  Bacch.  ''  De  aegritud.  capitis.  Omni  modo  gcneret 
IsEtitiam  in  iis,  de  iis  quae  audiuntur  & videntur,  aut  odorantur,  aut  gustantur,  aut 
quocunq  modo  sentiri  possunt,  & aspectu  formarum  multi  decoris  & ornatus,  & 
negotiatione  ; jucund^,  & blaudientibus  Judis,  & promissis  distrahantur  eoruin 
animi,  de  re  aliqua  quam  timent  Si  dolent.  ® Utantur  ve  nationibus  ludis, 

jocis,  amicorum  consortiis,  quae  non  sinunt  animum  turbari,  vino,  & camu 
loci  mutatione,  & biberla,  Sc  gaiidio,  ex  quibus  praecipue  dclcctaniur.  ^ 
ex  fabulis  & ludis  quaerenda  dclectatio.  His  versetur  qui  maximb  grati,  spnt, 
canine  & chorea  ad  laetitiain  protunt.  s Praccipue  valet  ad  expcl.lcndain 

ir.elancholiam  etare  in  cantibiis,  ludis,  & sonis  & habitare  cum  familiaribus,  & 
prsocipuc  cum  pilcHis  jucundis."  ;|;  Par.  5.  de  avocamentis  lib.  dc  absolvciiuio 
luciu.  ^ Corponim  complexus,  cantus,  ludi,  I'oLinaD,  ^c. 
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obvia  forma^  to  meet,  or  see  a fair  maid  pass  by,  or  to  be  in 
company  with  her.  He  found  it  by  experience,  and  made 
good  use  of  it  in  his  own  person,  if  Plutarch  bely  him  not ; 
for  he  reckons  up  the  names  of  some  more  elegant  pieces  ; 

* Leontia,  Boedina,  Hedieia,  Nicedia,  that  were  frequently 
seen  in  Epicurus’  garden,  and  very  familiar  in  his  house.  Nei- 
ther did  he  try  it  himself  alone,  but  if  we  may  give  credit  to 

* Atheneus,  he  practised  it  upon  others.  For  when  a sad  and 
sick  Patient  was  brought  unto  him  to  be  cured,  “ he  laid  him 
on  a down  bed  crowned  him  with  a garland  of  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  in  a fair  perfumed  closet  delicately  set  out,  and  after 
a portion  or  two  of  good  drink,  which  he  administered,  he 
brought  in  a beautifull  yong  t wench  that  could  play  upon  a 
Lute,  sing  and  dance,”  &c.  Tully  3.  Tusc.  scoiFes  at  Epicurus 
for  this  his  prophane  physik(as  well  he  deserved),  and  yet  Pha- 
vorinus  and  Stobeus  highly  approve  of  it ; most  of  our  looser 
Physicians  in  some  cases,  to  such  parties  especially,  allow  of 
this;  and  all  of  them  will  have  a melancholy,  sad,  and  discon- 
tented person,  make  frequent  use  of  honest  sports,  companies, 
and  recreations,  Sf  incitandos  ad  Venerem,  as  % Rodericus  a 
Fonseca,  will,  afpectii  contaclu  pulcherrimarum  fosmina- 
rum,  to  be  drawn  to  such  consorts,  whether  they  will  or  no. 
Not  to  be  an  auditor  only,  or  a spectator,  but  sometimes  an 
actor  himself.  Didce  est  desipere  in  loco,  to  play  the  fool 
now  and  then,  is  not  amiss,  there  is  a time  for  all  things. 
Grave  Socrates  would  be  merry  by  fits,  sing,  dance,  and  take 
his  liquor  too,  or  else  Theodoret  belies  him;  so  would  old 
Cato,  § Tully  by  his  own  confession,  and  the  rest.  Xenophon 
in  his  Sympo'j.  brings  in  Socrates  as  a principal  Actor,  no  man 
merrier  than  himself,  and  sometimes  he  would  “ ' ride  a cock- 
horse with  his  Children.” 

equitare  in  arundine  longa.” 

(Plough  Alcibiades  scoffed  at  him  for  it)  and  well  he  might ; 
for  now  and  then  (saith  Plutarch)  the  most  vertuous,  honest 
and  gravest  men  will  use  feasts,  jests,  and  toys,  as  we  do 
*aucc  to  our  meats.  So  did  Sciplo  and  Lajiius, 

Ij  Qai  ubi  se  a vulgo  & scena  in  secreta  remdrant, 

Virtus  Scipiadae  & niitis  sapientia  Lajli,” 


• Circa  liortos  Epicuri  frequentes.  * Dypnosopli.  lib.  10.  Coronavit 
Aorido  serto  incendens  odorcs,  iu  culcitra  pluinea  collocavit  dulciculam  po. 
tionem  propinans  ptaltriain  adduxit,  &c.  f Ut  reclinatA  suayiter  in  lectum 
puelli,  &c.  J Tom.  2.  consult.  85.  § Epist.  fam.  lib.  7.  22,  epist.  He- 

ri  demumbene  potus,  seroq;  redieram.  • Valer.  Max.  cap.  8.  lib.  8.  Inter- 
posal arundine  cruribus  suis,  cum  filiis  ludens,  ab  Alcibiade  risus  est.  ||  Hor. 

VoL,  I.  P p Nugari 
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N ugarl  cum  illo,  & discincti  ludere,  donee 
Decoqueretur  olus,  soliti ” 

Valorous  Scipio  and  gentle  Laelius, 

Removed  from  the  scene  and  rout  so  clamorous. 

Were  wont  to  recreate  themselves  their  robes  laid  by. 
Whilst  supper  by  the  cook  was  making  ready. 

Machiavel,  in  the  8 book  of  his  Florentine  history,  gives  this 
note  of  Cosmus  Medices,  the  wisest  and  gravest  man  of  his 
time  in  Italy,  that  he  would  “ ^ now  and  then  play  the  most 
egregious  fool  in  his  carriage,  and  was  so  much  given  to 
jesters,  players,  and  childish  sports,  to  make  himself  meny, 
that  he  that  should  but  consider  his  gravity  on  the  one  part, 
his  folly  and  lightness  on  the  other,  would  surely  say,  there 
were  two  distinct  persons  in  him.”  Now  me  thinks  he  did 
well  in  it,  though  s Salisburiensis  be  of  opinion,  that  Magis- 
trates, Senators,  and  grave  men,  should  not  descend  to  lighter 
sports,  ne  respub.  ludere  videatur : But  as  Themistocles,  still 
keep  a stern  and  constant  carriage.  I commend  Cosmus  Me- 
dices, and  Castruccius  Castrucanus,  then  whom  Italy  never 
knew  a worthier  Captain,  another  Alexander,  if  ^ Machiavel 
do  not  deceive  us  in  his  life : “ when  a friend  of  his  repre- 
hended him  for  dancing  beside  his  dignity,”  (belike  at  some 
cushen  dance)  he  told  him  again,  qui  sapit  interdiu,  vix  un- 
quam  noctu  desipit,  he  that  is  wise  in  the  day,  may  dote  a 
little  in  the  night.  Paulus  Jovius  relates  as  much  of  Pope  Leo 
Decimus,  that  he  was  a grave  discreet  stay’d  man,  yet  some- 
times most  free,  and  too  open  in  his  sports.  And  ’tis  riot  al- 
together f unfit  or  mis-beseeming  the  gravity  of  such  a man, 
if  that  Decorum  of  time,  place,  and  such  circumstances  be  ob- 
served. * Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem ; and  as  ^ he  said 
in  an  Epigram  to  his  wife,  I would  have  every  man  say  to  him- 
self, or  to  his  friend, 

Moll,  once  in  pleasant  company  by  chance, 

I wisht  that  you  for  company  would  dance : 

Which  you  refus’d,  and  said,  your  years  require. 

Now,  Matron  like,  both  manners  and  attire. 

Well  Moll,  if  needs  you  will  be  matron-like. 

Then  trust  to  this,  I will  thee  matron  like : 


^ Hominibus  facetis,  et  ludis  puerilibiis  ultra  modum  deditus  adeo  ut  sicui  la 
CO  tarn  gravitatem,  quam  levitatcm  considcrare  liberet,  duas  personas  distinftas 
in  CO  esse  diccret.  «De  nugis  curial.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  Magistratus  ct  vm  graves, 
a ludis  levioribus  arcendi.  **  Machiavel  vita  cjus.  Ab  amico  repre  lensu.^, 

quod  practer  dignitatem  tripudiis  operam  darct,  respondet,  &c.  f ^ 
a time  for  all  things,  to  weep,  laugh,  mourn,  dance,  Ecclcs.  3.  4.  o . 

Sr  John  Harrington,  Epigr.  50. 
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Yet  so  to  you  my  love  may  never  lessen, 

As  you  for  Church,  house,  bed,  observe  this  lesson : 

Sit  in  the  Church  as  solemn  as  a Saint, 

No  deed,  word,  thought,  your  due  devotion  taint : 

Vaile  if  you  will  your  head,  your  soul  reveal 
To  him  that  only  wounded  soules  can  heal; 

Be  in  ray  house  as  busie  as  a Bee, 

Having  a sting  for  every  one  but  me ; 

Buzzing  in  every  corner,  gathYing  hony : 

Let  nothing  waste,  that  costs  or  yieldeth  mony, 

* And  when  thou  seest  my  heart  to  mirth  incline. 

Thy  tongue,  wdt,  blood,  warme  with  good  cheere  and  wine : 
Then  of  sweet  sports  let  no  occasion  scape. 

But  be  as  wanton,  toying  as  an  Ape. 

Those  old  * Greeks  had  their  Lubentiam  Deam,  goddess  of 
Pleasance,  and  the  Lacedemonians,  instructed  from  Lycurgus, 
did  Deo  Risid  sacrificare,  after  their  wars  especially,  and  in 
times  of  peace,  which  was  used  in  Thessaly,  as  it  appears  by 
that  of  Apulelus,  who  was  made  an  instrument  of  their 
laughter  himself : “"Because  laughter  and  merriment  was  to 
season  their  labours  and  modester  life.”  ° Risus  enim  divimy 
atq;  hominum  est  ceternavoliuptas.  Princes  use  jesters,  players, 
and  have  those  masters  of  revels  in  their  courts.  The  Romans 
at  every  supper  (for  they  had  no  solemn  dinner)  used  Musick, 
Gladiators,  Jesters,  &c.  as  f Suetonius  relates  of  Tiberius, 
Dion  of  Commodus,  and  so  did  the  Greeks.  Besides  Musick, 
in  Xenophon’s  Sympos.  Philippus  ridendi  artifex,  Philip  a 
Jester,  was  brought  to  make  sport.  Paulus  Jovius,  in  the  ele- 
venth book  of  his  history,  hath  a pretty  digression  of  our  Eng- 
lish customes,  which  howsoever  some  may  misconster,  1 for 
my  part,  will  interpret  to  the  best.  “ J The  whole  nation  be- 
yond all  other  mortal  men,  is  most  given  to  banqueting  and 
feasts ; for  they  prolong  them  many  houres  together,  with 
dainty  cheere,  exquisite  musick,  and  facete  jesters,  and  after- 
wards they  fall  a dancing  and  courting  their  mistresses,  till  it  be 
late  in  the  night.”  Volateran  gives  the  same  testimony  of  this 
Island,  Commending  our  jovial  manner  of  entertainment,  and 
good  mirth,  and  me  thinks  he  saith  well,  there  is  no  harm  in 
it ; long  may  they  use  it,  and  all  such  modest  sports.  Ctesias 
reports  of  a Persian  king,  that  had  1 50  maids  attending  at  his 

♦Lucrctiatoto  sis  licet  usq;  die,  Thaida  nocte  volo.  ’ Lil.  Giraldus  hist.  deor. 
Synt.ag.  1,  Lib.  2.  de  aur.  as.  '*  Eo  quod  risus  esset  laboris  et  modesti 

victus  condimentum.  ®Calcag.  epig.  f Cap.  61.  In  dcliciis  habuit  .scur- 
ras  et  adulatores.  J Universa  gens  supramortales  cacteros  convivioruni  studi- 
osissima.  Ea  enim  per  varias  et  exquisitas  dapes,  interpositis  muskis  et  jocula  : 
toribus,  in  multas  szepius  boras  extrahunt,  ac  subindc  productis  chorcis  et  amo- 
ribus  foeminarum  indulgent,  &c, 

P p 2 table. 
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table,  to  play,  sing  and  dance  by  turns ; and  pLII.  Geraldus  of 
an  Egyptian  prince,  that  kept  nine  Virgins  still  to  wait  upon 
him,  and  those  of  most  excellent  feature,  and  sweet  voices, 
which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  the  Greeks  of  that  fiction 
of  the  nine  Muses.  The  King  of  Ethiopia  in  Africk,  most  of 
our  Asiatick  Princes  have  done  so  and  do ; those  Sophies,  Mo- 
gors,  Turkes,  &c.  solace  themselves  after  supper  amongst  their 
Queens  and  Concubines,  qua  jucundioris  oblectamenti  causa 
(*saith  mine  author)  coram  rege  psallere  SC  saltare  consueve- 
rant,  taking  great  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  them  sing  and 
dance.  This  and  many  such  means  to  exhilarate  the  heart  of 
men,  have  been  still  practised  in  all  ages,  as  knowing  there  is 
no  better  thing  to  the  preservation  of  man’s  life.  What  shall 
I say  then,  but  to  every  melancholy  man, 

^ Utere  convivis,  non  tristibus  utere  amicis, 
Quosnugas  & risus,  & joca  salsa  juvant.” 

Feast  often,  and  use  friends  not  still  so  sad. 

Whose  jests  and  merriments  may  make  thee  glad. 

Use  honest  and  chast  sports,  scenical  shews,  playes,  games ; 

**  ' Accedant  juvenumq;  Chori,  mistasq;  puellae.” 

And  as  Marsilius  Ficinus  concludes  an  Epistle  to  Bernard  Ca- 
nisianus,  and  some  other  of  his  friends,  will  I this  Tract  to  all 
good  Students,  “ ' Live  merrily  O mv  friends,  free  from  cares, 
perplexity,  anguish,  grief  of  mind,  live  merrily,”  latiiia  ctz- 
lum  VOS  creavit : “‘Again  and  again  I request  you  to  bd 
merry,  if  anything  trouble  your  hearts,  or  vex  your  souls,  ne- 
glect and  contemn  it,  “ let  it  passe.  ’‘And  this  I enjoyn  you, 
not  as  a Divine  alone,  but  as  a Physician ; for  without  this 
mirth,  which  is  the  life  and  quintessence  of  Physick,  medi- 
cines, and  whatsoever  is  used  and  applyed  to  prolong  the  life  of 
man,  is  dull,  dead,  and  of  no  force.”  Dum  fata  sinunt, 
vite  lati  (Seneca)  I say  be  merry. 

“ t Nec  lusibus  virentem 
Viduemus  hancjuventam.” 

» Syntag.  de  Musis.  * Atheneus  lib.  12  & 14.  assiduis  mulierum  yocibus, 
eantuque  symphoniae  Palatium  Persarum  regis  totum  personabat.  Jovius  hist, 
lib.  18.  5 Eobatius  Hessus.  ■■  Fracastorius.  ‘ Vivite  ergo  laeti,  O amici, 

procul  ab  angustia,  vivite  Isetj.  ' Iterum  precor  et  obtestor,  vivite  laeti : illud 
quod  cor  urit,  negligitp.  “ Laetus  in  praesens  animus  quod  ultra  oderit  cu- 

rare. Hor.  He  was  both  Sacerdos  et  Medicus.  * Haec  autem  non  tarn  ut  Sa- 
cerdos,  amici,  mando  vobis,  quam  ut  medicus  ; nam  absq;  hac  una  tanquam 
medicinarum  vita,  medicinae  omnes  ad  vitam  produccndam  adhibitas  moriun- 
tur;  vivite  laeti,  f Locheus  Anacreon. 
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It  was  Tiresias  the  Prophet’s  councel  to  >'  Mcnippus,  that 
travelled  all  the  world  over,  even  down  to  hell  it  self  to  seek, 
content,  and  his  last  farewell  to  Menippus,  to  be  merry. 
“ Contemn  the  world  (saith  he)  and  count  that  is  in  it  vanity 
and  toyes ; this  only  covet  all  thy  life  long  ; be  not  curious,  or 
over  solicitous  in  any  thing,  but  with  a well  composed  and 
contented  estate  to  enjoy  thy  self,  and  above  all  things  to 
be  meiTy.” 


Si  Numerus  uti  censet  sine  amore  jocisque. 

Nil  est  jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocisque.” 

Nothing  better,  (to  conclude  with  Solomon,  Eccliis.  3.  22.) 
“ then  that  a man  should  rejoyce  in  his  affairs.”  ’Tis  the  same 
advice  which  every  Physician  in  this  case  rings  to  his  Patient, 
as  Capivaccius  to  his,  “ “ avoid  over  much  study  and  perturba- 
tions of  the  minde,  and  as  much  as  in  thee  lies  live  at  heart’s 
ease Prosper  Calenus  to  that  melancholy  Cardinal  Cassius, 
“ ^ amidst  thy  serious  studies  and  business,  use  jests  and  con- 
ceits, playes  and  toyes,  and  whatsoever  else  may  recreate 
thy  mind.”  Nothing  better  then  mirth  and  merry  company  in 
tliis  malady.  “ It  begins  with  sorrow  (saith  Moutanus),  it 
must  be  expelled  with  hilarity.” 

But  see  the  mischief ; many  men,  knowing  that  merry  com- 
pany is  the  only  medicine  against  Melancholy,  will  therefore 
neglect  their  business;  and  in  another  extreme,  spend  all  their 
dayes  among  good  fellowes  in  a Tavern  or  an  Ale-house,  and 
know  not  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but  in  drinking  ; 
Malt-worms,  men-fishes,  or  water-snakes,  * Qui  bibant  so- 
lum  ranarum  more,  nihil  coinedentes,  like  so  many  frogs  in 
a puddle.  ’Tis  their  sole  exercise  to  eat,  and  drink  ; to  sacri- 
fice to  Volupia,  Rumina,  Edulica,  Polina,  Mellona,  is  all 
their  religion.  They  wish  for  Philoxenus’  neck,  Jupiter’s  tri- 
noctium,  and  that  the  Sun  would  stand  still  as  in  Joshua’s  time, 
to  satisfie  their  lust,  that  they  might  dies  noctesq;  pergrtecari 
K bibere.  Flourishing  wits,  and  men  of  good  parts,  good 
fashion,  and  good  worth,  basely  prostitute  themselves  to  every 

y^Lucian.  Necyomantia.  Tom.  1.  * Omnia  mundana  nugas  asstima.  Hoc 

solu  tota  vita  pcrsequcrc,  at  pr3e.scntibus  bcnc  compcjsitis,  mimme  curiosus,  aut 
ullain  rcsolicitus,  quam  plurimum  poles  vitam  hilarem  iraducas.  " Hildeshcim 
spice).  2.  de  Mania,  fol.  161.  Stud;a  literarum  et  animi  pcriurlialiones  lugiat, 
ct  quantum  potest  jucunde  vivat.  Lib.  dc  atra  bile.  Gravioribus  curis 

ludus  et  facetias  aliquando  interpone,  jocos,  et  qua:  solent  animum  velaxarc. 
* Consil.  30.  mala  valetudo  aucta  et  coniracta  est  tristiiia,  ac  proptcra  ex- 
hilaraiione  animi  rcmovcnda.  Atlien.  dypnosoph.  lib.  1. 
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rogue’s  company,  to  take  Tobacco  and  drink,  to  roare  and  sing 
scurrile  songs  in  base  places. 

**  ’’  Invenies  aliquem  cum  percussore  jacenteiHi 
Permistum  nautis,  aut  furibus,  aut  fugitivis.” 

Which  Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  that  he  would 
lye  drinking  all  day  long  with  Car-men  and  Tapsters  in  a 
Brothel-house,  is  too  frequent  amongst  us,  with  men  of  better 
note ; like  Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  multa  bibens^  SC  multa  vo- 
ranSf  S(c.  They  drown  their  wits,  seeth  their  brains  in  Ale, 
consume  their  fortunes,  lose  their  time,  weaken  their  temper- 
atures, contract  filthy  diseases,  rheumes,  dropsies,  calentures, 
tremor,  get  swoln  juglars,  ])impled  red  faces,  sore  eyes,  &c. 
heat  their  livers,  alter  their  complexions,  spoil  their  stomacks, 
overthrow  their  bodies  ; for  drink  drowns  more  then  the  sea 
and  all  the  rivers  that  fall  into  it,  (meer  Funges  and  Casks) 
confound  their  souls,  suppress  reason,  go  from  Scylla  to  Cha- 
ry bdis,  and  use  that  which  is  an  help  to  their  undoing. 

* Quid  refert  morbo  an  ferro  pereamve  ruina  ?” 

f When  the  black  Prince  went  to  set  the  exil’d  king  of  Castile 
into  his  kingdome,  there  was  a terrible  battle  fought  betwixt 
the  English  and  the  Spanish : at  last  the  Spanish  fled,  the  Eng- 
lish followed  them  to  the  river  side,  where  some  drowned  them- 
selves to  avoid  their  enemies,  the  rest  were  killed.  Now  tell 
me  what  difference  is  between  drowning  and  killing  ? As  good 
be  melancholy  still,  as  drunken  beasts  and  beggars.  Company 
a sole  comfort,  and  an  only  remedy  to  all  kind  of  discontent, 
is  their  sole  misery  and  cause  of  perdition.  As  Hermione  la- 
mented in  Euripedes,  malce  mulieres  me  fecerunt  malaniy 
Evil  company  marr’d  her,  may  they  justly  complain,  bad  com- 
panions have  been  their  bane.  For,  ^ mains  malum  vult  ut  sit 
mi  similis;  one  drunkard  in  a company,  one  thief,  one  whore- 
master,  will  by  his  good  will  make  all  the  rest  as  bad  as  himself, 

« e Et  si 

Nocturnes  jures  te  formidare  vapores,” 

be  of  what  complexion  you  will,  inclination,  love  or  hate,  be 
it  good  or  bad,  if  you  come  amongst  them,  you  must  do  as 


^ Juven.  sat.8.  • Hor.  fFrossard.  hist.  lib.  1.  Hispani  cum  Anglb- 
Tum  vires  ferre  non  possent,  in  fugam  se  dederunt,  &c.  Praecipites  in  fluvium 
se  4ederunt,  ne  in  hostium  manus  venirent.  ' Ter.  * Hor. 
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they  do ; yea,  ^ though  it  be  to  the  prejudice  of  your  health, 
you  must  drink  venenum  pro  vino.  And  so  like  Grass -hop- 
pers, whilst  they  sing  over  their  cups  all  Summer,  they  starve 
in  Winter ; and  for  a little  vain  merriment  shall  find  a sorrow- 
ful reckoning  in  the  end.  ^ 
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